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; COVER: Epiphany stars made from straw, 
from ''Family Doings for Epiphany.'' See 
Eac ak page 4. 
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eo eS a matter of fact 


This month a new regular feature begins in Lutheran Teacher. The edi- 
tors of our church periodicals for young Lutherans (Hand in Hand, 
Steps, Teenways, and One) have agreed to prepare ‘Tips for 
Teachers,"' giving a preview of the contents of each month's issue. 


These are the official ALC papers for at-home reading by these 
age groups. The monthly previews will help teachers become bet- 
ter acquainted with the content ahead of time. 


Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director of the Department of Par- 
ish Education, will attend a meeting of the Religious Education 
Advisory Group of the Armed Forces Chaplain's Board at Fort 
Benning, Ga., January 5-10. The purpose of the meeting will be 
selecting materials to be used in the Unified Protestant Sunday 
School Curriculum. 


The regional and district directors of parish education will meet 
in Minneapolis, January 7-10. This briefing session will be looking 
toward the introduction of new curriculum materials in 1963 and 


1964. 


Special afternoon workshop sessions are planned for church school 
teachers and leaders at the Regional Evangelism Conference at 
Orlando, Fla., January 29-February |. These sessions, titled ''Evan- 
gelism and Religious Education,'' are planned around the 1963 
parish education month theme, ‘That Men May Live in Christ." 


Dr. Henry Hoesman, assistant director for life and growth with 
the Commission on Evangelism, is in charge of arrangements for 
these sessions which are scheduled each afternoon. 


The members of the parish education staff will meet with the joint 
seminary faculty at the annual faculty meeting at Luther Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 25-26. 


Please use the report forms provided by the Department of Parish 
Education when sending in a list of the people who have com- 
pleted work in teacher training courses in your parish. Pastors, 
superintendents, and education committees should see that the 
proper forms are requested and that proper credit is given to 
those who complete a training course. Report forms are free upon 
request from the Department of Parish Education, 422 South Fifth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. Space for ten names is provided 
on each form. 
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EPIPHANY — 


HAYe you got that “Christmas 
is over already” feeling? Do 
you feel let down, run down, with 
the memory of a Christmas that 
passed by all too quickly? “Family 
Doings for Epiphany” may be just 
what you need. 

We all do something to celebrate 
Christmas at home. More and more 
families are having some kind of 
Advent observance in preparation 
for the family’s Christmas. “Family 
Doings for Epiphany” can help you 
carry the joys of Christmas into the 
weeks ahead. Harold Belgum, fam- 
ily life consultant for the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, has some 
interesting suggestions. Mr. Belgum 
would be the last to claim his 
ideas are new. He has taken some 
“things” which have been around a 
long time and suggests that they be 
used in refreshing ways for family 
observances during the Epiphany 
season. 


The Epistle Lessons 


The epistle lesson read at the 
Sunday church service each week is 
to be more than “the place when 
we can sit down.” The epistle is a 
weekly reminder of what an apostle 
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TIME FOR 


has said about the living Word, Je- 
sus Christ. Kings have come: to the 
brightness of his (Christ’s) rising. 
How can we come to him? Let the 
epistle lessons make some sugges- 
tions. 

Perhaps your pastor will use the 
epistle lessons for his sermon texts 
this year. If so, you will want to 
read the words ahead of time. Even 
better, use the six epistle lessons as 
a basis for family discussions, taking 
one each day during the week to 
read aloud and discuss. “Family Do- 
ings for Epiphany” has some sug- 
gested questions. You can think of 
many more. 


Go Star Watching! 


“The star which they had seen 
in the East went before them, till 
it came to rest over the place where 
the child was” (Matthew 1:9). The 
stars have always been fascinating to 
men. Our interest in them has been 
increased with each scientific break- 
through in space explorations. 

“Family Doings for Epiphany” 
has some suggestions. Take the 
family out to look at the stars on 
a bright, crisp winter’s night. Hold 
the sky map overhead and help the 
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FAMILY DOINGS 


‘children find the stars and name 
them. Can you see the great Star of 
David outlined in the sky? But 
don’t stop there. 

Be prepared to talk about what 
the Bible says about the stars. Read 
Genesis 1, Numbers 24, Revelation 
22, jobu3/." Genesis. 15,;71.6 Gorin- 
thians 15, and Matthew 2. Search 
for other verses with your Bible dic- 
tionary and concordance. Your in- 
teresting discussion can become a 
fascinating family hobby. 


Try Star Making! 


Can you find some straw? If you 
can, get enough to give another fam- 
ily some. What happened to the 
straw you had in the manger for the 
Christmas program? The straw, one 
of the most ordinary of ordinary 
things, can be transformed into 
straw stars, if you use the sugges- 
tions of “Family Doings for Epiph- 
any.” The variations -of the six- 


pointed Star of David are limitless. 


Be sure your stars haye six points! 

What do the straw stars tell us? 
What have you discovered from 
your Bible reading? Talk about that 
while you and your family are 
making and hanging stars. 
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Consider the Snow! 


Snow is for children to play in 
and adults to grumble about and 
shovel. Few have thought about 
what snow crystals can suggest about 
the Christian life. Again “Family 
Doings for Epiphany” has some 
suggestions. 

If you can’t find any snowflakes 
where you live, you can make them. 
Man-made or God-made, no two 
snowflakes are exactly alike. Mak- 
ing or examining the crystals can 
be the starting point for interesting 
family discussions. 


At Least Try! 

We all have family traditions. 
Some are merely customs, like “we 
always eat supper at 6.” Others 
can have more meaning. The point 
of “Family Doings for Epiphany” 
is to give help to those who want 
some meaningful traditions to fol- 
low. Perhaps something you do this 
year will make Epiphany a more 
joyous season from year to year. 

Directions for ordering copies of 
“Family Doings for Epiphany” are 
found on the back cover of this 
issue. Are there some ideas here you 
can use in your church school class? 
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“Will you walk a little faster?” said a whiting to a snail. 
“There a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading 


on my tail.” 


“If I'd been the whiting,” 


said Alice ... “I'd have 


said to the porpoise, ‘Keep back, please; we don't 


want you with us!” 


“They were obliged to have him with them,” the 
Mock Turtle said; “no wise fish would go anywhere 


without a porpoise.” 


“Wouldn't it really?” said Alice in a tone of great 


surprise. 


“Of course not,” said the Mock Turtle. “Why, if a 
fish came to me, and told me he was going on a 
journey, I should say, ‘With what porpoise? ™ 


“With 


What 
Porpoise?”’ 


By Grace GABRIELSEN 


HE fact that a good teacher 

never begins a journey through 
a lesson without a “porpoise” is not 
new. Like the driver with a road 
map, the teacher has an obvious 
need to know his destination or pur- 
pose as well as his starting point. 


‘Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass, by Lewis Carroll, Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1946, pages 106, 109. 
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Operation PERPLE®* taught us 
something else about purposes. The 
student must know why he is doing 
something if he is to receive the full 
benefit from it. He can do some- 
thing without necessarily learning 


*Parish Education Research Planned Les- 
son Evaluation, a project for evaluation of 
lessons in the first grade course, About 
God and Me. 
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if he does not know why he is do- 
ing it. He is unconsciously asking 
“Teacher, where are we going?” 


The teacher whose purpose is not 
clear may go off in many different 
directions rather than focusing on 
one particular point, may go off on 
a tangent never to be seen again, or 
may walk mechanically through the 
different activities in a lesson. He 
may never bridge the gaps which 
makes for a jerky, disjointed move- 
ment through the lesson. 


The student who does not see the 
purpose of an activity or lesson is 
in a similar position. He may be 
quite agreeable and willing to go 
along with the whims and requests 
of parents and teachers. This is par- 
ticularly true when the task as- 
signed is one that is fun to do, or 
one in which he has some partic- 
ular interest. But he may not end 
up at the goal, because he doesn’t 
know where the goal is. However, 
PERPLE also discovered that the 
student is less likely to be interested 
if he doesn’t know the purpose of 
the activity. 

One of the important tasks of 
the teacher is then to help the stu- 
dent see where they are going, and 
that the different activities in a 
lesson are ways of getting there. 
The teacher does this when he 


—asks the child to look for a 
particular thing in a story or film- 
strip and thus focuses attention on 
the goal, 

—chooses activities with a close 
obvious relationship to the goal, 


—lets the students discuss before 
a field trip what they hope to learn, 
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see, and do in relation to what they 
have been studying, 


—speaks the few words that help 
the students bridge the gap between 
an experience and its implications 
for the Christian faith (For exam- 
ple, children experiencing a sense 
of wonder and awe in regard to 
something in nature can be pointed 
beyond the creation to the Creator), 


—chooses role play or “pretend” 
situations closely related to the daily 
life of the children in Azs class so 
that the activity is seen as relevant 
by the students, 


—avoids symbolism that is_be- 
yond the ability of the children to 
understand, 


—listens to the children’s 


- words, 
- facial expressions, 
« creative work and 
actions, 


for clues as to whether or not they 
know where they are going or 
whether they are operating in a 
mechanical fashion doing the things 
that they think are expected. 


“Will you walk a little faster?” 
said a whiting to a snail. 

“There's a porpoise close behind 
us, and he’s treading on my tail.” 

Porpoises are a bit like this: We 
sometimes feel chased by them. Yet 
their nudgings and unsatisfied de- 
mands help motivate us to improve 
our skills and find better ways of 
working. 

Miss Gabrielsen, formerly director of 
primary education for the Department of 
Parish Education, is now director of edu- 
cation at St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois. 


THEY DIDN’T KNOW IT... 


good things 
were 
happening 
in nursery 


VCS class 


T WAS one of those hot summer 
days that my telephone rang. It 
was my pastor. 

“Could you come visit our nursery 
class at vacation church school?” he 
asked very early in the conversation. 
“We are not really sure what’s go- 
ing on there. We'd like to get your 
reactions and opinion.” 

The next morning I visited the 
three-year-olds in their class at our 
VCS. It was the first time we’d had 
such a class in a number of years. 

It was a delight to see the chil- 
dren play with the many large toys 
about the room, to see others hear- 
ing the story told by the teacher, 
and to see still others with their ac- 
tivity packet. Of course there was 
the occasional child who was stand- 
ing and just looking about the room. 
Another was begging her mother 
for some special attention. 

Good things were happening. 
Each child was being accepted in 
the church school as a real person 
—a real three-year-old. He was re- 
ceiving the love of Jesus Christ as 
expressed by the teachers who min- 
istered to his needs in a very per- 
sonal way. He heard about Jesus, 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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By Estrecte GriFFEN 


his Friend and Lord. When he 
made mistakes, as all three-year-olds 
do in their personal relationships, 
he learned the real meaning of for- 
giveness as expressed by his teachers 
and fellow three-year-olds. 

Good things were happening in 
our VCS class for nursery children. 
This was the kind of reassurance 
I could give to our teachers. They 
were doing a kind of teaching which 
is very meaningful and appropriate 
for children of nursery age. But it 
was important that someone reassure 
them that this is the right way for 
nursery children. 

This year a new course for the 
VCS nursery class will be available. 
Entitled “I Learn to Pray,” the new 
course will be a welcome addition 
to the VCS curriculum of our 
church. You will be interested in 
some of the thinking that went into 
the design of “I Learn to Pray.” 


The Child 

Vacation church school is a unique 
experience for most nursery children. 
The child is separated from his fam- 
ily for an extended period of time— 
from two and one-half to three 
hours. He is associating with chil- 
dren of his own age group, perhaps 
for the first time. The other children, 
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like himself, are also members of the 
household of God. 

Also, perhaps for the first time, 
the nursery child is with adults who 
are more objective about his be- 
havior than his parents. The teacher 
is not emotionally involved with him 
in immediate family relationships. 


The Group Experience 


In any nursery school the group 
experience is one of relationships. 
These relationships are not con- 
tinuous or predictable. They may 
happen at any time or any place. 
Some of them are with children of 
the same age group. 

For the most part, being together 
with other nursery children means 
conflict and competition. But in the 
church school this conflict and com- 
petition happens in the Christian 
community with Christian leaders 
who accept and forgive the behavior 
of those in the group. The nursery 
VCS class gives the Christian leader 
an opportunity to guide behavior 
in such a way that desirable atti- 
tudes are strengthened and undesir- 
able ones are discouraged. 

The Christian leader takes the ini- 
tiative. Nursery children can be in- 
troduced or exposed to a_ variety 
of experiences and stories which are 
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basic to his understanding of the 
Christian life. 


The Teacher 


The nursery teacher is the kind 
of person who likes and enjoys three- 
year-olds. The teacher can see in 
them unique potential as they re- 
late to other individuals within the 
group. Sensitive to the needs and 
abilities of the three-year-old child, 
the teacher accepts the conflict and 
competition of the child in a group 
setting as he seeks attention, love, 
and forgiveness. 

Examples of such behavior are 
expressed in seeking answers to ques- 
tions, possessing a particular toy, 
having a first turn, and taking the 
biggest cookie. The nursery teacher 
sees all these as opportunities to 
teach Christian truths or readiness 
for Christian learning experiences. 
Then attitudes and feelings about 
Christian behavior may have signif- 
icant meaning for the child’s life. 

Of significance so far as the child 
is concerned is his attitude toward 
the person of the teacher and the 
setting in which these learning ex- 
periences take place. The nursery 
teacher should make the class situa- 
tion as inviting and as interesting 
as possible. He should also remem- 
ber the unique position he has in 
the child’s learning of positive atti- 
tudes toward the church and _to- 


ward God. Acceptance, love, forgive- 
ness, and wonder are communicated 
through words and _ relationships. 
The teacher is a living example. 


The VCS Setting 


The extended time spent in the 
VCS has a unique advantage. A 
great variety of experiences, both or- 
ganized and spontaneous are pos- 
sible. Organized experiences are 
planned and guided rather carefully. 
For the most part they are initiated 
by the teacher. Spontaneous experi- 
ences grow out of a setting and the 
equipment of the environment itself. 
In the spontaneous experiences the 
nursery child finds himself associ- 
ated with others his own age and 
with adults who are leading and 
guiding him in his Christian growth. 

Most of these experiences are play, 
but it is important to remember 
that play for a nursery child is his 
work. Through it he learns how 
to respond to other people and how 
they respond to him. He learns 
how to respond to God and to ac- 
cept God’s response to him. He 
tries out adult roles and sees how 
it feels to be grown-up. The ex- 
periences planned, such as stories, 
music, rest, and lunch, are oppor- 
tunities for exposing the child to 
ideas about God, the life of the 
Christian, and the fellowship of 
the church. 


Next Month: an article by Miss Griffen on 


the distinctive features of the 


new nursery VCS course, ‘tl Learn to Pray.” 
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POSTPONEMENT: 


a chronic ailment 


By Henry E. Horsman 


STIMATE, if you can, the num- 

ber of times a boy or girl must 
be enjoined, “Wait until you’re old 
enough!” A_ four-year-old wants 
Dad’s razor. A 12-year-old hankers 
to drive. At 13, or thereabouts, girls 
crave spikes and evening gowns. 
Next they want to go steady, if they 
aren't already. To grandfather it 
seems children are becoming more 
and more impatient about growing 
up. They just can’t wait. 

Postponement thus becomes deep- 
ly engrained into parents’ dealings 
with children. As a result, “Wait 
until you're old enough” is easily 
and harmfully transferred to activi- 
ties and experiences which should 
not be denied our children. 

Some churchmen today are seri- 
ously questioning our long-stand- 
ing practice of postponing receiy- 
ing Holy Communion until after 
confirmation. They reason that if 
faith is requisite to being worthy, 


Dr. Hoesman is assistant director in 
charge of life and growth with the Com- 
mission on Evangelism. 
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then many boys and girls certainly 
qualify years in advance of confir- 
mation. They also maintain that “ex- 
amine yourself” is a_ possibility 
much earlier than at 14 or 15. 
Failing to train up a child in this 
way may be a factor in many young 
people not communing regularly 
after confirmation. 

However our purpose is not to 
argue either for or against this 
viewpoint. A more serious, and 
seemingly increasing postponement, 
is permitting the children to reach 
confirmation age before they reg- 
ularly attend worship services. Many 
pastors secretly envy brethren for- 
tunate enough to serve congregations 
in which the entire family still 
comes to Sunday school and re- 
mains for worship. This pattern be- 
gan to change with the Model T. 
Good roads and modern cars make 
possible for Dad to run taxi service 
before and after Sunday school. 
The coziness of modern cars seem- 
ingly also encourages too many dads 
to sit out Sunday school at the curb. 


We encourage 
children 


to wait until. *. 


Vanishing Americans 

There is a creeping disease against 
which too few preventive measures 
are being taken. Vanishing adults 
in Bible class and vanishing chil- 
dren in worship services are the 
earliest stages of this blight. It de- 
velops into a marked decrease in 
attendance by adults, youth, and 
children in worship. This creeping 
paralysis is facing us. It’s a trans- 
plant from European soils. 


Altars in Sunday School 


Seemingly some are endeavoring 
to make Sunday school a substitute 
for worship. How otherwise can you 
explain an altar, with candles even, 
in so many of the classrooms I 
visit. In Sunday school we are to 
learn who God is, what he has done 
and does for us. In church and in 
our homes we worship him. Sunday 
school is also one of the places to 
learn the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer. When either of these 
becomes a part of the opening or 
closing of Sunday school we are 
duplicating and usurping. Thereby 
we undoubtedly are fostering the 
idea that Sunday school is the same 
as the worship service. Thus we en- 
courage children to wait until they 
grow up before attending worship. 


Sunday School Pickets 


I know a Sunday school super- 
intendent who decided the time had 
come to quit bemoaning the ab- 
sence of so many adults in Sunday 
school. Enlisting the aid of some 
pupils, he assigned them to picket 
duty after early service and also be- 
tween Sunday school and the sec- 
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ond service. Worshipers heading for 
their cars after early service were 
confronted by placards bearing the 
message, “Are You Setting Us the 
Right Example?” “Members of 
Good Shepherd Are Unfair to Their 
Children,” “There Is Room for You 
in Bible Class,” “We Do, Why 
Don’t You?” 

Some naturally objected, but on 
the following Sunday enrollment in 
Bible class increased considerably. 
Some Sunday schools I know might 
also profitably picket a sizeable per- 
centage of their teaching staff with 
a placard reading, “Are You Setting 
Your Pupils the Proper Example?” 
Certainly one of the first qualifica- 
tions of any teacher must be regular 
attendance at worship services. 


Outreach 

Does all of this have anything to 
do with outreach? Postponement 
has undoubtedly seriously limited 
the number of active, effective wit- 
nesses in many congregations. Are 
we fully aware of the effective wit- 
nessing that can be and is being 
done by children? 

My partner and I, during a visit 
to an unchurched family, received 
a commitment from a father and 
mother to receive instruction. We 
also arranged to have their three 
children baptized because of the wit- 
nessing done by their fourth grader. 
The father had at one time been a 
Roman Catholic. The mother had 
no religious background. The chil- 
dren began attending the neigh- 
boring Lutheran Sunday school. 

The parents told how their son 
saw to it that the younger brother 
and sister attended with him each 
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Sunday, even going so far as getting 
breakfast for them. The mother said 
that her son reprimanded her about 
smoking and the language she oc- 
casionally used. I said, “That is a 
switch. Usually parents are the ones 
who warn their children about these 
things.” This boy had made them 
think; they were ready for our visit. 

How important it is to train our 
children in visitation and also to 
send them out two by two to wit- 
ness to others. I’ve often wondered 
whether or not there were any chil- 
dren among the Seventy whom Je- 
sus sent out (Luke 10:1). It seems 
the Savior who said, “Permit the 
children to come to me,” would also 
enlist their services. 

How many Sunday schools en- 
gage in outreach, and then in a very 
unorganized and ineffective way, 
preceding rally day only? The re- 
mainder of the year they wait until 
the next rally day. 

In spite of being urged to do so, 
very few congregations whom I have 
assisted in visitation have enlisted 
any visitors below college age. The 
thinking seems to be that one must 
wait until married, or old enough 
to be, before being included in the 
visitation thrust of the congregation. 
Thus we reduce our workers, for 
whose increase in numbers the Lord 
asks us to pray. 

Postponement thus becomes so 
deeply ingrained that many mature 
members still think they must wait 
until they know more or grow more 
before accepting their place in the 
ranks of the army of the Lord. The 
Lord’s “therefore go ye,” certainly 
also includes our youth. 
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CHILDRENS QUESTIONS 


Die aged seven, was enjoying 
his first ferry ride. We watched 
the gulls soaring in the wake of the 
boat. He asked me, “Do those gulls 
know this is a boat?” I think he 
was doing at least three things with 
that question: He was investigating 
with intent to learn; he was testing 
out learning he had already ac- 
quired; and he was cultivating the 
relationship that existed between us, 
by bringing our thoughts and inter- 
ests together at the point of his ques- 
tion. There was something more [ 
could do with this question—wel- 
come it for what it revealed of him 
to me and respond to it in such a 
way as to enhance its values. 

These values, inherent in chil- 
dren’s questions and comments, vary 
from one to the other. Sometimes 
meanings, questions, and comments 
are just as they appear on the sur- 
face. Sometimes these expressions 
are more for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining contact than 
for communicating ideas. Sometimes 
one must read between the lines 


Miss Venable is director of children’s 
work for the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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and 
COMMENTS: 


a rich resource 
for living 


to discover the meaning only hinted 
at or obscured entirely by the literal 
meaning of the words. The more 
insights one has into an immediate 
situation and the better he knows 
the child, the better can he know 
the significance of questions and 
comments. 


What Religious Ideas 
Dio Children Express? 


With these considerations in mind 
and with awareness that many and 
varied factors determine the nature 
of the significance of any expressions 
heard from children, let us ask our- 
selves what kinds of questions do 
children ask that need religious an- 
swers and what religious ideas do 
they express? 

Recently over 7,500 records of 
questions and comments were col- 
lected and studied of children aged 
three to twelve, as well as experi- 
ences involving religious ideas. Since 


This article is one of a series planned by 
the Committee on Children’s Work of the 
Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. It is being 
used by several cooperating denominations. 
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and growing 
By Mary E. VENABLE 


the parents and teachers who re- 
ported were asked only for expres- 
sions or incidents with religious 
meaning, it must be recognized that 
their own ideas of what is religious 
determined their selection of what 
to report. 

The range of areas was strikingly 
wide and gave evidence that chil- 
dren explore every aspect of. reli- 
gious concern. The committee study- 
ing the reports found they could be 
classified according to the following 
categories, although there was con- 
siderable overlapping: God, conduct, 
Jesus or Trinity, church, prayer, 
death, Bible, heaven and angels, 
good and evil, nature, social prob- 
lems. By far the largest proportion 
fell into the three categories: God, 
conduct, and Jesus or Trinity. The 
work of members of the committee 
has been drawn upon and quoted 
from in the following sections: 


God 


There were many questions about 
God, as to why we cannot see him, 
where he lives, what he looks like, 
how he hears prayers, his origin, 
whether his love is dependent on 
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our conduct, why he permits death 
and evil, and so on. 

From younger children especially 
there were such questions as: Is the 
minister God? Does God have a 
heart, fingers and toes, whiskers? 
Does he eat, sleep, fly? Is he above 
the clouds, on the moon, in the sky? 

There were a number of expres- 
sions of gratitude in many areas: 
of faith in God’s continuing pres- 
ence and power, his love, his plans 
for our welfare. 


Jesus 


Many questions had to do with 
relationship or distinction between 
God and Jesus, the nature of Jesus, 
and personal relationship to Jesus. 
There was a large number of ques- 
tions about the crucifixion. Some of 
the questions were: Is Jesus really 
part of God and made by God? 
Can Jesus see all around the world? 
Why can’t Jesus heal people any 
more? Does Jesus love me? 

Some of these questions suggest 
natural, highly desirable exploring 
and seeking for answers to the great 
mysteries. Others seem to suggest 
unnecessary confusion and the re- 
sults of questionable concepts passed 
on to children in some way by their 
adults or pieced together by children 
from fragments their inquiring 
minds have gathered. 


Conduct 


There were many questions and 
comments that seemed to indicate 
a conscious effort to apply religious 
principles. There were many which 
had to do with concepts and prac- 
tices of sharing, thoughtfulness, and 
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QUESTIONS 
and 


COMMENTS: 


a rich resource 


getting along with others; attitudes 
toward those who differ, honesty, 
giving and receiving, forgiveness, 
and so on. 


The following are a few of the 
expressions that were reported: 


1. A six-year-old asked: “Would 
I be a better Christian if I went 
to church or stayed home and 
watched TV and kept brother com- 
pany? (Brother was sick at the 
time.) 


2. A seven-year-old, when asked 
by her father to do a chore she 
was unwilling to do, said, “Well, 
he didn’t tell me to do it so I won't 
be going against ‘children obey your 
parehntszs, if I-don’t,” 


3. A ten-year-old said: “My friends 
and neighbors often fight and curse. 
I try so hard not to, for I believe 
it's wrong and not the Bible way. 
They laugh at me and call me 
‘chicken.’ What should I do?” 


In studying these reports, the 
question arises again and again, 
what is involved in a healthy assimi- 
lation of religious concepts into daily 
living? How can we avoid the mis- 


takes of equating the mere verbali- 
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zation of religious concepts with 
such true assimilation? 


Other Areas 


The following are additional re- 
ports, giving further evidence of the 
range of children’s thinking: 

He arrived at the supper table, 
his eyes shining. “I just can’t wait 
to be dead, and then I’ll know the 
secret of it all, but no I couldn’t 
come back and tell anybody because 
there’s no way to get across.” 

A four-year-old asked, “If my 
grandpa is now in heaven, does he 
live on the moon?” 

A five-year-old commented, “I 
think heaven is right here because 
heaven is where God is and God 
is right here with us.” (Many chil- 
dren of varying ages were reported 
as asking questions about why peo- 
ple die and what happens after 
death.) 

A six-year-old, having expressed 
the wish to say a prayer before 
drinking her coke, said, “We thank 
you for a joyous life.” 

An eight-year-old whose bird had 
died after she asked God to make 
it stay alive said, “I won’t ask God 
to bless the hamster, because it 
didn’t do any good to the baby 
bird.” 

A twelve-year-old asked his moth- 
er, “Do you really believe in prayers? 
Are yours always answered?” 

Still other questions reported were: 
Why were we born anyhow? How 
do you know the Bible is true? 
How can you understand the Bible? 
How come we say it’s wrong to 
kill and it’s right to be a soldier 
and then kill a lot of people? 
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Aren’t the Jews Christians? They 
believe in God. What is meant by 
joining the church? Where does the 
rain come from? How do we grow? 
Where was I before I was born? 
Where does God put the stars in 
daytime? What are people for? 
Why do we have tornadoes? 

A director of Christian education 
was greeted by a two-year-old, with, 
“Hello, Church.” 

And an older child commented: 
“Sometimes when I’m walking down 
the street, I wonder just what I 
am doing here.” 


Some Guide Lines for Adults 


The foregoing suggests the range 
and kinds of ideas children deal 
with in their thinking and living. 
Any listening parent or teacher has 
much evidence to add from his own 
experience to the assumption that 
this range is wide and deep. How 
can the parent and teacher make 
the most of the resources for growth 
that are afforded by children’s own 
thinking, and by the expressions that 
reveal it? 


The following are some guide 
lines, suggested for the parents’ or 
teacher’s consideration, as he seeks 
his own way with his own chil- 
dren: 


1. The teacher, be he parent or 
classroom teacher, teaches “out of 
the overflow” of his own under- 
standing and attitudes. Therefore, it 
behooves him to keep his own grow- 
ing edge sharp; to study, to search, 
to continually “apply his heart unto 
wisdom.” If he carries about with 
him a constantly growing fund of 
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understandings and sensitivities, he 
can reach into this fund, at will to 
respond to a child’s need. 


2. Yet, he must not fear to say, 
“I do not know.” It is better to 
communicate the attitude, “Let us 
discover together,” than to display 
great learning. 


3. Listening is an undeveloped 
art with most of us. The art of 
listening includes an accurate hear- 
ing of words but this is only a part 
of it. The child’s posture, behavior, 
and facial expression, as well as the 
circumstances surrounding an_ in- 
cident, must be put together in or- 
der to know what the child is really 
telling. Often he is telling far more 
than he himself knows. Listening is 
perhaps more of an attitude than an 
act. The adult who cares enough to 
be truly open to what the child has 
to tell, is the one likely to hear, 
to help, and to be helped himself. 


4. A child’s questions and other 
expressions of ideas, if encouraged, 
lead him progressively into new 
fields of understanding and experi- 
encing. It is good to help him be 
active in finding his own answers; 
in trying out and expanding his 
own ideas. As the child looks at 
and works with the concepts that 
are already his, the creative process 
within him is stimulated and he dis- 
covers new ones. 


Children’s comments and ques- 
tions are indeed a rich resource for 
learning and growing for themselves, 
and for those adults wise enough 
and sensitive enough to share life 
appreciatively with them. 
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"Teenage Crusade" 


py RAID Pesta 


CITY: UNL 
7 ace = ChUSNE 


What’s new to view? 


By Maser SIHLER 


Nie provocative new films 
and filmstrips are available to 
enrich youth programs, to provide 
the substance for a single program 
or a complete series. 


A tremendously popular series is 
Family Films’ Teenage Crusade, 12 
absorbing, down-to-earth episodes 
dealing with subjects ranging from 
teenage marriage to cheating in 
school and making the right choice 
for one’s life work. A free 20-minute 
presentation film, which includes ex- 
cerpts from specific episodes, gives 
an overview of the series. Many 
churches are scheduling the com- 
plete series for program or for re- 
leased time school use. The films are 
black and white, 30 minutes long, 
and rent for $9.00 each. 


A film which has given parents 
and teenagers a real jolt is Teen- 
age Marriage. Produced by Cathe- 
dral Films, it is non-doctrinal and 
non-denominational. It realistically 
presents the story of a couple of 
teenagers planning to quit school 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the films de- 
partment of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Youth Subjects Take Priority 


and get married and the problems 
faced by another teenage couple who 
quit high school, got married, and 
became parents. They found them- 
selves mentally, emotionally, and 
financially unequal to the resultant 
responsibilities. 

This film is highly recommended 
for public schools, YM- and YWCA 
as well as for religious groups. It 
is an eye-opener to youth themselves 
and also to parents and leaders. We 
guarantee you'll have a real discus- 
sion on this one. Color, 30 minutes, 
rental $14.00. 

A film which should be used pe- 
riodically is the 10-minute animated 
cartoon, jazz score film, Stop Driv- 
ing Us Crazy, which deals with the 
matter of behaving like a Christian 
behind the wheel of a car. To get 
the most out of this film, show it, 
discuss the questions it raises, then 
show it again. It’s in color and rents 
for $6.00. (Available from Minne- 
apolis only.) 

Minister is a film you'll be read- 
ing a lot about. In an unusual treat- 
ment the call to the Christian minis- 
try and the work of the minister are 
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interpreted, The film is designed to 
challenge young people in senior 
high and college to consider enter- 
ing the ministry. It was written and 
produced by Lloyd Young for Min- 
ister’s Life and Casualty Co. Run- 
ning time is 30 minutes. It is in 
color and rents for $12.50. 


And What About Filmstrips? 


A pastor came in the other day 
in quest of some good filmstrips 
for teenagers. We don’t have any- 
thing but good filmstrips, but we 
showed him a set he had not seen 
before: Christian Vocations, four 
filmstrips and two records, pro- 
duced by Cathedral Films in coop- 
eration with the National Council 
of Churches. He saw just one film- 
strip, “Youth and the Meaning of 
Vocation,” and was so impressed 
he bought the complete set. 

Christian Vocations opens up 
whole new areas of thought con- 
cerning the meaning of vocation, the 
broad panorama of the world of 
work, the diversity of job opportuni- 
ties within the framework of the 
church, etc. Youth meetings will be 
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tar from dull if young people really 
get going on the built-in discussion 
questions. The sale price is $30.00. 


Effective Communication 


Effective Christian Communica- 
tion offers the latest research find- 
ings available on the process of hu- 
man communication. Already in 
wide use in the education and busi- 
ness fields, these findings are now, 
for the first time, applied to Chris- 
tian teaching. 

Twenty authorities in the fields 
of communication and audio-visuals, 
representing many denominations, 
provided. criticism and suggestions. 
The series was pre-tested with 
church school teachers and ministers 
and important new findings were 
incorporated. 

Four titles are: “What Is Commu- 
nication?” “The Communicators,” 
“The Religious Communication,” 
and “Tools for Communication.” 
Each filmstrip is the basis for an 
outstanding meeting with church 
school teachers, church leaders, and 
pastors. This series should be used 
with students in seminaries, Chris- 
tian colleges, and university depart- 
ments of religion. Four filmstrips, 
two 12-inch LP records, special text- 


book, sale $30.60, 


Rental films may be secured from 
the Films Department, Augsburg 
Publishing House, 426 South Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., or 57 
East Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Filmstrips may be purchased at all 
branches and authorized affiliate dis- 
tributors. Free catalogs are available 
on request. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


Ae 1963 survey issue of Par- 
ish Education Plans has been 
mailed to every pastor, church school 
superintendent, and parish educa- 
tion committee (board of Christian 
education) chairman whose name 
and address are on our mailing list. 
If you are a newly elected chair- 
man or superintendent, please be 
certain that your name and address 
has been sent to the Department of 
Parish Education, 422 South 5th 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Source Book Sections 
The name, The Source Book of Par- 
ish Education, is familiar to many 
members of the former ALC. The 
format of the sections in the new 
SOURCE BOOK is experimental. 
Their purpose is not. 

Each section has a definite pur- 
pose. Some are really information 
releases; some are study releases. 
Some present both features. 

This month we recommend that 
the committees read and_ study 
“Education in the Parish” by Dr. 
C. Richard Evenson. In the mailing 
was a guide in which Dr. Evenson 
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Maus 


By R. A. VocELEY 


suggests different procedures for 
using this section of the SOURCE 
BOOK. 


Field Service Plans 


In January the regional and district 
directors will meet to study impor- 
tant steps to be taken in 1963 in 
preparation for some new nursery 
roll resources, the new nursery va- 
cation church school course, and 
some home-church relationships. 
Plans will also be made in anticipa- 
tion of the new junior high-confir- 
mation curriculum and the new sen- 
ior high courses which are tentative- 
ly scheduled for church-wide use in 


the fall of 1964. 
What? 


What are some of the most press- 
ing problems, the most immediate 
needs, which the education commit- 
tee should consider this year? What 
might be some of the most essen- 
tial or desirable changes, new proce- 
dures or new classes to be proposed 
for this year? 

Regarding these points, ask your 
pastor, church council, board mem- 
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bers, church school officers and 
teachers, and concerned parents for 
their suggestions. 


A Meeting With Your Regional 
or District Director 
As a special phase of their field 
work our regional and district di- 
rectors are planning for a series of 
meetings by areas or congregations. 
Their purpose is to highlight the 
structure and function of the parish 
education committee in a congrega- 
tion. You will be hearing from your 
regional or district director in this 
regard in the near future. 


Church School Stewardship 
Opportunities in 1963 


Have you studied “The Teaching 
and Practice of Stewardship in Our 
Church Schools,” a section from the 
SOURCE BOOK? 

What plans are you submitting 
or approving for special steward- 
ship projects in 1963? 

The departments in the church are 
trying to provide different projects 
over the years so that our members 
may also become better acquainted 
with the different phases of church- 
wide work. 

In the spring with “The Forward 
Phase of College Education,” we 
will have information on all our 
schools. 

The vacation church school offer- 
ing will be for various phases of 
our welfare work on behalf of chil. 
dren. 

The mission field to be high- 
lighted in the fall is Madagascar. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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The Junior Lutheran Survey 


N SEEKING more adequate in- 
formation upon which wise deci- 

sions can be made with regard to 
the Junior Lutheran program and 
its emphases for the new curric- 
ulum, the Department of Parish 
Education has conducted an exten- 
sive survey of congregations report- 
ing Junior Lutheran groups. 

From the 1960 parochial reports, 
1,155 congregations indicated groups 
under the rubric “Children’s Activi- 
ties.” Half of those congregations in 
each district were selected by a table 
of random numbers and invited to 
provide information for this survey. 


Questionnaires were then sent to 
leaders in 400 congregations who 
indicated a willingness to participate 
in the survey. Response was excel- 
lent (after as many as six follow-up 
letters and a second copy of the 
questionnaire). We received returns 
from 91% of the pastors, 87°% of 
the teachers, 81°% of the superintend- 
ents, and 54°% of the parents. 


The survey shows that 41°% of 
the groups are found in towns of 
100-5,000; 3694 in cities of 5,000 or 
more. 26°% of the groups are in a 
rural area. 

The average group numbers 26. 

70°% of the groups meet once a 
month. 25°94 meet in the evening, 
20% after school, 22°, meet Satur- 
day morning. 

43°/ of the groups meet for two 
hours. 3194 for an hour and a half. 
Others meet for less time. 

Y, of the groups are sponsored by 


the committee on parish education, 


% by the local ALCW. 23% are 
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Junior 
Lutheran 


In 400 Congregations Ha‘ 


HAVE THIS -& ” 
AGE GROUP 


Junior High 36% 


(Parents show a significantly greater 
and fellowship opportunities at this ag 


Junior 80% 
(This is the age group upon which there 


Primary 60% 


(Not even half of the present Junior L 
program for the primary age level. Ne 


discourage it.) 
Preschool 35% 


(Only '%4 of the present Junior Lutheran 
gram at the preschool level. 86% of be 
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NEWS 


By Exra M. Osten 


Junior Lutheran Program 


ERS °% PASTORS % PARENTS 
WANT WANT 
34%, 49%, 


n for additional Christian education 
than either teachers or pastors.) 
77%, 65%, 


atest agreement.) 


38, 35% 


teachers feel there should be such a 
3 of both pastors and parents would 


13% 14% 


srs feel there ought to be such a pro- 
ors and parents would discourage it.) 
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independent of both these sponsor- 
ing groups. 

The teacher’s image of what a 
Junior Lutheran program ought to 
be includes Bible study, missions, 
making things for others, arts and 
crafts, projects for special events— 
like Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Least popular activities: making 
things for self, outdoor meetings, 
movies, giving programs, refresh- 
ments, games. 


For Us to Ponder 


A survey, to be worthwhile, should 
lead to some study and action. As 
leaders, each one of us can study 
our own program. Here are some 
questions we can consider: 

What is the purpose of our pro- 
gram? Do our sessions help us to 
work toward these objectives? 

What steps are we taking to 
strengthen our program? 

Do we consult with the Sunday 
school teachers of our respective age 
groups so that what we do in our 
weekday session will strengthen and 
supplement the work being done in 
the Sunday school? 

Are we making the best use of 
the materials we have selected for 
study? For example, do we use both 
the teacher’s guide and the story- or 
workbook when preparing sessions? 

How effective is a program of 
study meeting only once a month? 

In what way do we challenge and 
encourage the girls and boys who 
attend our weekday sessions? 


Mrs. Osten, director of elementary edu- 
cation in the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, is in charge of the Junior Lutheran 
program. 
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Direct 


OR everything there is a time, 
“a time to be born, and a time 
FON dies coi. 
a time to weep, and a time to 
lapehis =. 
a time to keep silence, and a time 
to speak.” (Ecclesiastes 3:2-7) 


—great moments of experience or 
expressions that break upon the soul 
with a force that sweeps from con- 
scious knowing all but the happen- 
ing itself. 

But these great moments do not 
pile up one upon the other to live 
lives always at the peak. There are 
times between. 

Between birth and death there is 
time—to live. 

Between baptism and burial there 
is time—to believe. 

Between the thought and the act 
there is time—to consider. 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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Lines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


Between ignorance and account- 
ability there is time—to learn. 

Between infancy and maturity 
there is time—to grow. 

Between promising and serving 
there is time—to prepare. 

Between “the first day of the 
week” and tomorrow there is time 
—to respond. 

It is in these times between that 
the teaching ministry can work. It 
is with these times between that par- 
ish education is concerned. 

Each member of your class is in 
a “time between” right now. He is 
receiving much from many sources, 
but what is it that he needs from 
your 

You are in a “time between” right 
now, and you have help that you 
receive from many sources. Do you 
have a teacher who confronts you 
with the Word of God? 

The teacher’s help is often needed 
to bridge the gap between Bible 
times and our times, between word- 
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THE TIME BETWEEN 


ings and meanings, between casual 
thought and serious study. Our work 
of teaching in the church school has 
to do with making a bridge from 
the time of Christ to our time. We 
must somehow fashion that bridge 
so that the meaning of events in 
Bible times can become understand- 
able and valid in our own time. 

Fashioning that bridge requires 
more than merely repeating words 
that were said then and can be re- 
membered now. It involves more 
than merely reporting events that 
took place then and can be recon- 
structed now. It has also to do with 
men’s response in those earlier times, 
and successive generations’ continu- 
ing responses to the words and the 
deeds of revelation across the many 
years between the day it first hap- 
pened and the day in which we 
think about it now. It has to do 
with our own personal response as 
teacher. It has to do with the pos- 
sible response of the learners. 
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Sometimes in church school teach- 
ing we wish we could simply de- 
clare, “It happened then!” and with 
that proclamation we might like to 
be done. Other times we become 
ambitious and yearn for the oppor- 
tunity to preside over the great mo- 
ment of “coming to faith” in an in- 
dividual or a group. But Christian 
education does not have the privi- 
lege of controlling or even taking 
place at either of those great mo- 
ments. It happens in the time be- 
tween. 

Is it really less dramatic? The 
time between makes ready for the 
next great moment. The time be- 
tween colors, and, to some extent, 
shapes the possibilities for the next 
great moment. Indeed there are peo- 
ple for whom no great moment of 
belief ever comes because the tzme 
between Christ and their own lives 
has never focused toward personal 
concern and thrust at all. For every- 
thing there is a time. . . 
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LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


By D. A. VETTER 


TOTAL of 252 teachers, 19 
pastors, and a number of stu- 
dents from our church colleges have 
attended the regional meetings of 
the American Lutheran Education 
Association since the beginning of 
the current school year. Taking as 
their theme, “The Faith We Teach,” 
these professional workers of our 
Lutheran elementary schools spend 
two full days in workshop sessions. 
An adaptation of the 1962 leader- 
ship course provided an ideal oppor- 
tunity to stress the importance of 
thorough instruction in doctrine on 
the basis of the Bible and the Cate- 


chism and, in a particular way, to 


Mr. Vetter, Christian day school con- 
sultant for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, is principal of First Lutheran 
School, Blue Island, III. 
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point out the many opportunities for 
teaching doctrine which arise even 
in casual and incidental allusions 
that occur in discussions in the vari- 
ous classes of the school day. Al- 
though it seemed at first that these 
sessions were a duplication of the 
church worker’s institutes, it soon 
became apparent that there was 
abundant opportunity for deeper in- 
sights for the teacher engaged in 
full-time Christian education. 


Workshop Leaders 


Workshop leaders for both regions 
were drawn from the teaching ranks 
of our own schools. All of these 
leaders were trained last summer at 
a district institute. At the ALEA re- 
gional meeting held at Blue Island, 
Ill., October 4-5, the leaders were: 
Marilyn Kumm, Laura Kruse, Helen 
Mueller, Lois Philippi, and Florence 
Winter. At the ALEA convention 
held at Encino, Calif., October 25- 
26, the leaders were: Helen Aaseng, 
Carol Boyken, Charlotte Kirby, Reva 
Nielson, and Lavonne Stief. 


Membership Increase 


It was a source of real joy and 
encouragement to be able to report 
to both regional conventions that as 
the ALEA enters its second year, 
87°% of the elementary schools of 
the ALC hold membership in the 
association. This cooperative spirit 
speaks well for the future develop- 
ment of the Christian day school 
cause in our church. 


1963 Conventions 


The 1963 regional meetings have 
been scheduled as follows: Eastern 
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Region: Oct. 10-11 at St. John Lu- 
theran School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Western Region: Oct. 24-25 at 


Grace Lutheran School, Anaheim, 
Calif. 


1964 National Conference 


Preliminary plans are already be- 
ing made for the second triennial 
convention of the ALEA to be held 
in Ft. Collins, Colo., in August 1964. 
School boards are urged to begin 
now to set aside travel funds for 
all school staff members. Another 
wonderful week of inspiration and 
instruction await those who will at- 
tend. Begin to plan now. 


Teacher Needs 


Both convention groups showed 
concern about the growing number 


of teachers needed to staff our ex- 
panding schools. Last spring 36 
teachers were needed. The Depart- 
ment of Parish Education in co- 
operation with the Church Staff 
Workers’ Placement Service of the 
Department of College Education is 
currently seeking from each school 
the list of teacher needs for the 
1963-64 school term. 

There will be a continued attempt 
to recruit June graduates from our 
church colleges as well as to appeal 
to Lutheran public school teachers. 
There is an urgent need for teachers 
who can see in this agency of par- 
ish education an opportunity to 
serve the church in a full time 
capacity, using the professional train- 
ing and experience that has already 
been gained. 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"If we had some heat in this 
building, | wouldn't have to 


teach with my coat on." 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


tips to teachers of kindergarten and primary 
children who read 


Hand in Hand 


By Omar BonpDERUD 


NO MATTER HOW YOU SPELL IT, January contains 
two E’s. The first is Epiphany, both the day and the season. 
The second is evangelism, an ALC emphasis that 

grows out of the come-and-see and go-and-tell of Epiphany. 
Want some help in saying something about 

these two vital E’s of the church this month? 

Turn to the January issues of Hand in Hand. 

“The End of Christmas” is the story of Jerry, who 

played host at a special Christmas tree-burning festival. 
“The Smallest Class” and “Timothy’s Present” 

are stories about what happened when some children 
decided to tell others about Jesus— 

and bring some other children to Sunday school. 


ALSO IN JANUARY: 


The story of Chow Cheng, a boy whose family was driven 
out of China and wound up as rice farmers in Taiwan— 
a family that wanted to know more about Christ, 
but first had to convince a Buddhist grandfather. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Hand in Hand isn’t for classroom use, but you might like 
to whet the children’s appetites for at-home reading. 
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tips to teachers 
of juniors who read 


steps 


By Omar BonpErup 


THREE CORNERS OF THE WORLD appear in January 
issues of Steps, the ALC weekly paper for juniors. 
“Yenge’s Gifts” takes the reader to Africa, where he 
meets a boy who brings gifts to the missionary lady 
because she taught him to read; after many trips and 
many gifts he finally listens to 

“the story about God’s greatest gift.” 

“Nightingale of the Pescadores” takes the reader 

along with Marjorie Bly, the ALC missionary who brings 
healing and the Good News to people on the 

islands off the coast of Taiwan. 

“Meet Sammy Padilla” introduces an Auca Indian boy 
from Ecuador who has been led to Christ by two women 
whose brother and husband were among the five 
missionaries killed by Auca tribesmen seven years ago. 


ALSO IN JANUARY: 

Two more in the “My Bible Museum” series . . . 

a question for Aunt Lois about a boy who 

“never comes to Sunday school” .. . 

and some fun with “Puzzle for the Young Hunter,” 
a Bible search for animal names. 
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tips to teachers 
of junior highs who read 


teenways 


By Omar BonpDERUD 


CHINA IS IN THE NEWS in the daily papers, 
but also in Teenways, the weekly ALC paper 

for youth in junior high. 

January issues of Teenways will carry two real-life 
stories from that part of the world. 

“Bricks for Boys” is about Eleanor Chestnut, 

the American missionary who went to China 70 years ago 
and built a hospital for “the little ragged boys 

who touched her so deeply.” 

“Island Beautiful” tells about ALC mission work 
on Taiwan, the island just off the China mainland. 


ALSO IN JANUARY: 


“High-point Man” is a short story about an age-old 
problem—the new boy on the basketball squad. 
“Friendly House Is a Happy Place” takes the reader 
on a photo visit to a New York City community center 
operated by Lutherans and open to everyone 

from six-year-olds to senior citizens. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 

A pupil who misses class may still appreciate getting 
his copy of Teenways, and your concern (seeing that he 
gets his copy) may remind him that you really 

do like to see him in your class. 
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tips to teachers 
of senior highs who read 


By Cuarces Lurz 


PRAYER IS THE EMPHASIS in the January issue of One 
(which is mailed to readers shortly before Christmas). 

The prayer focus is conveyed via three items: 

a short story featuring a high-school boy who learns 
something surprising about prayer, an article by 

Pastor Donald Hansen of the ALC’s Commission on Evangelism, 
and an answer to a prayer question in “Counsel Corner.” 
Other major items in the issue: 


® First of a series of five articles on “Isms Challenging 
the Faith Today” by Ewald J. Bash and Charles Lutz. 
The series includes articles on materialism, conformism, 
secularism, churchism, and communism. 


® An article on football players from Lutheran Colleges 
who have won places on big-league professional teams. 


® A behind-the-scenes story on Update, NBC’s 
award-winning television news show for young people. 


® A cartoon story on current attitudes toward Christmas 
which offers both mirth and message. 


® An article on John Calvin, father of the Reformed churches, 
continuing One’s series on “The Other Reformers.” 
Previously featured were Wycliffe, Huss, and Zwingll. 
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American Uniform Series 


UNIT 3 — JESUS, OUR BROTHER 


By Naomi M. Aver 


OW wonderful it is that the 

Lord has given us the glowing 
season of Epiphany to “recover” 
from Christmas! Epiphany . . . reve- 
lation; <., 1. gimanifestation, =. 4,4) to 
show forth. A season of revelation, 
growth, and going forth. A Savior 
is born! God is truly with us! He 
continues to reveal that truth to us. 
He continues to open opportunities 
for us to share that Good News 
with others. 

With joy instead of trembling, 
with zeal instead of phlegmatic dis- 
interest, with thanksgiving instead 
of a “do I have to?” we turn to a 
unit of lessons which fairly bursts 
with the glorious news that there 
is now truly a “light for revelation 
to the Gentiles and for glory to thy 
people Israel,” Luke 2:32. 

An outline may help catch the 


Mrs. Auer teaches at St. Mark’s Church, 
Butler, Pa., where her husband serves as 
pastor. 
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spirit of Epiphany for these Jan- 
uary lessons: 

Unir Tirte: God reveals that Je- 
sus is our Savior. 

Lesson 14: Through his servants, 
Simeon and Anna. 

Lesson 15: To the Wise Men, 
symbols of all nations. 

Lesson 16: By his providential 
protection of the Child. 

Lesson 17: Through Jesus’ own 


words. 


Lesson 14: God reveals that Jesus 
is our Savior through his servants, 
Simeon and Anna. 

While a fine lesson from Luke 2: 
21-38 can be built around Mary’s 
and Joseph’s obedience to the Law, 
the Epiphany spirit can perhaps be 
better clarified by looking closely 
at what God did through Simeon 
and Anna. Why were Simeon and 
Anna so admirably suited to God’s 
purpose, revealing the Savior to 
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and through them? A careful read- 
ing soon shows us. 

Simeon followed the Spirit’s 
prompting to go to the Temple. He 
was righteous and devout. He was 
looking for the salvation of Israel. 
He was receptive to the Holy Spirit. 
Anna was constantly in the Temple. 
She worshiped, fasted, and prayed 
day and night. She too was recep- 
tive to the revelation of God. 

How, then, did God use Simeon 
and Anna? He used Simeon as a 
prophet. He used Anna to serve 
thankfully as a messenger of the 
Savior to all who were looking for 
redemption in Jerusalem. 

Questions such as these are in- 
tended to be stimulants for real 
study of this passage. Let your learn- 
ers be searchers for these truths. 
Let’s try not to tell them anything 
they can find out for themselves. 

A careful study can be followed by 
dividing into buzz groups and dis- 
cussing, “How can we, like Simeon 
and Anna, recognize and receive the 
Savior?” or “How can the Lord 
use us to serve even as he used 
Simeon and Anna?” Thus, properly 
applied, the revealed light becomes 
the reflected light. The truth of 
salvation has been revealed and we 
can share that revelation. 


Lesson 15: God reveals that Jesus 
is our Savior to the Wise Men— 
symbols of all nations. 

A rather natural approach for 
this lesson is to look back at Sim- 
eon’s prophetic words, “a light for 
revelation to the Gentiles.” The 
never-ending fulfillment of that 
prophecy begins with the Wise Men. 
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The “I want the facts, ma’m” ap- 
proach is important because so much 
legend and misinformation have 
grown up around the story of the 
Wise Men. A study of the biblical 
record is needed for the correct an- 
swers to how many came, who they 
were, from where they came, etc. 
Study carefully. 

A verb study of verses 10 and 11 
leads to an application. What was 
the response of the first Gentiles 
who heard the Good News? What 
did the Wise Men do? They saw, 
they rejoiced, they went, they fell 
down and worshiped, they offered 
him gifts. 

Have we, God’s sons by adoption, 
reacted as enthusiastically? Do we 
see, rejoice, go, worship, and offer 
gifts? Would only 30°% of the world 
be Christian—2,000 years after the 
visit of the Wise Men—if our re- 
sponse to the Savior in any way 
measured up to theirs? 


Lesson 16: God reveals that Jesus 
is our Savior by his providential 
protection of the Child. 


Key words in this title are “prov- 
idential protection.” Why did God 
exercise this providential protection 
and save his child from Herod’s 
sword? The text tells us the rea- 
son: that prophecy might be ful- 
filled. 

Look at the words, “Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son,’ Matthew 
2:15. Then turn back to Hosea 11:1 
where these words are recorded. 
Read the entire chapter of Hosea. 
Verse 2 sums up the history of 
Israel, ““The more I called them, the 
more they went from me.” 
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In spite of the fact that Israel 
turned from God he preserved the 
One who embodied his grace to 
men. In Hosea 1:12b we read, “but 
Judah is still known by God and is 
faithful to the Holy One.” The 
remnant from which the Savior was 
to come remained faithful. 

This lesson does teach that God 
takes care of us in the face of 
danger. But there is a bigger mes- 
sage. It’s that glorious message of 
God’s preservation of his plan of 
salvation from the moment sin en- 
tered the world to this very day. 

Where do we fit in this pattern? 
We can have a part to play too. 
God is calling yet. Will we help our 
learners become the tools God wants 
them to be to help spread his Word 
to generations yet unborn? Will we 
be remembered as rejectors of him, 
as Israel is, or will we be numbered 
among the faithful? 

In this Epiphany lesson about the 
protection of a baby the Lord has 
revealed that this Child is his Savior 
Son. In his mercy he has given us 
the opportunity not only to receive 
that revelation, but to be a part in 
preserving it for others. Let’s join 


the throng of the faithful! 


Lesson 17: God reveals that 
Jesus is our Savior 
through Jesus’ own words. 

On “Candid Camera” recently, 
Allen Funt played a game with a 
little girl which he called, “You 
mus be” and “I mus’ be’—a de- 
lightful game of “Let’s Pretend.” 
You must be the mother, and I must 
be the father, and we'll do and say 
the things they do and say. 
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In this lesson God reveals that a 
12-year-old boy is his Son, the Sav- 
ior. The Son says, “Did you not 
know that I must be in my Father’s 
house?” It’s important to understand 
exactly what “must be” means here. 
No one-had ordered Jesus to be 
in his Father’s house. God has not 
said, “If you are to be one with me, 
you must go to my house.” Rather 
Jesus is implying, “Because I am 
one with my Father, I must be in 
his house.” His words are telling us 
that he’s there because it’s where 
he wants to be, where he must be. 
How about us? 

Are we in our Father’s house be- 
cause of a binding “have to,” or 
are we there because, as saved souls, 
we want to be there? Where else 
would you find one who loves his 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ? 
What other business would one who 
loves his Lord and Savior be doing 
but his business? 

When we love, we “must be.” 
When weve learned this, we're 
ready to play, “I mus’ be.” Because 
I love Jesus I must be—in his house, 
at prayer, a reader of his Word, 
and a host of other things. 

Once again the Epiphany message 
rings true, and its bell tolls for us. 
May every facet of our life reflect 
our love and thanksgiving because 
God has given us his Son. 

The following chapters of The 
Faith We Teach are especially per- 
tinent to the lessons of this unit: 
Chapter 1, “Revelation,” Chapter 3, 
“God the Son,” Chapter 8, “Bap- 
tism,” and Chapter 10, “The Chris- 


tian Life.” 
+ + + 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Extra M. Osten 


About God and Me 


The Teacher's Guide provides 
more than enough help. See the Au- 
gust 1962 issue for the schedule. 


My Second Sunday School Book 
TPessonsy ($y) 195, 20 and\.22. At 


some time during the month—per- 
haps on a weekday—you might ar- 
range for a field trip through the 
church, especially the sanctuary. 
Second graders appreciate the “‘spe- 
cial treatment” and will probably 
have many questions. 

Be prepared for their questions 
by studying the chapters and pri- 
mary age level pages on “The 
Church” and “Holy Baptism” in 
The Faith We Teach. Profound an- 
swers are not necessary, but intelli- 
gent answers are, so far as chil- 
dren’s questions are concerned. Help 
your class to realize that they are 
members of God’s family. 


God Speaks to Me 
Lessons 28, 29, 30, and 31. The 


lessons for January and February 
will be concerned about the Lord’s 
Prayer. Probably all the children in 
your class have known the prayer 
by heart for a long time. You might 
listen carefully when they speak it 
to see that they do pronounce the 
words right and not miss a word 
entirely. 

Each petition teaches an impor- 
tant concept. Third graders should 
be taught on their level what God’s 
Name, God’s kingdom, God’s will, 
and daily bread mean. The age level 
pages for Chapter 2, “God the Fa- 
ther,” Chapter 5, “Man,” and Chap- 
ter 6, “Grace and Faith,” in The 
Faith We Teach may be helpful. 

Covet the opportunity to teach 
the right use of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Praying it should be more than the 
signal for the close of the session. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Dororyy Murray 


Listening to God 

Lesson 17: Help the class under- 
stand substitute, justify, and redeem. 
Compare the Old Testament sacri- 
ficial lamb (Leviticus 1:1-17) with 
the Lamb of God. Study Chapter 3 
of The Faith We Teach. 

Lesson 18: To help the class re- 
member we celebrate Easter every 
Sunday, have them read “Jesus 
Christ is risen today’ (No. 92, 
SBH) antiphonally. 
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Lesson 19: Let the class list ways 
the Holy Spirit helps us. Show how 
we would be helpless spiritually 
without His guidance. Help them 
speak of him and not 7. 

Lesson 20: Use this lesson to help 
the class understand that the cross 
makes all equal before God. Use 
a large cross on a flannelboard with 
figures of people of different races, 


Miss Murray is parish worker at Central 
Lutheran Church, Oakland, Calif. 
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stations in life, etc. All can come 
to God through Christ. 


God's Chosen People 

Lesson 17: Emphasize the Fourth 
Commandment. Discuss Ruth’s love 
and respect for her mother-in-law 
and the place of a godly home. Let 
the children find Ruth in Jesus’ 
genealogy, Matthew 1:5. 

Lesson 18: This is a lesson that 
contrasts obedience to God with the 
disobedience of Eli’s sons. Use pup- 
pets to demonstrate that we are not 
puppets, but that God lets us make 
choices. Review Chapter 5 of The 
Faith We Teach. 

Lesson 19: Saul is a man who 
made a good beginning, but then 
failed. Help the class apply Ephe- 
sians 6 to their own lives, keeping 
in mind the example of Saul. 

Lesson 20: Use the star of David 
as a visual aid for this lesson, and 
show how Christ is greater than 
David, though he is David’s Son. 


Forward with Christ 


Lesson 17: This is a good lesson 
for reviewing the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Help the class understand 
God’s love for each individual and 
how it helps us live forgiven and 
forgiving lives. 

Lesson 18: Discuss Jesus’ popular- 
ity today. Is it popular to attend 
church? Is it easy to be a Christian? 
How do we let the world know 
how we feel about Christ? Study 
Chapter 11 of The Faith We Teach. 

Lesson 19: Having confessed our 
faith and having been forgiven we 
are ready for action. Each must be 
aware of opportunities to witness. 
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Ask each to be ready at the next 
session to tell an experience of wit- 
nessing during the week. Study 
Chapter 10 of The Faith We Teach. 

Lesson 20: Help the class under- 
stand the meaning of having 
Christ’s glory in their lives. It can 
be expressed in their living the 
words, “They saw no one but Jesus 
only” (Matthew 17:8). 


The March of Faith 


Lesson 17: Read Chapter 10 in 
The Faith We Teach. Compare the 
Old Testament priesthood and the 
New Testament ministry. Explain 
that all Christians are called to do 
the Lord’s work. 

Lesson 18: One class member may 
search for biblical examples of home 
life. Another may want to report on 
Luther’s home. Still others may 
demonstrate the use of a family 
altar. Use the hymn, “O holy Lord, 
content to fill” (No. 334, SBH), as 
a closing prayer. 

Lesson 19: Have copies of the 
writings of Luther and some books 
about the reformer available for the 
class. Quotations from Luther posted 
for all to see can be interesting. An 
example: “Though I am an old 
doctor of divinity, to this day I 
have not gotten beyond the chil- 
dren’s learning—the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

Lesson 20: Help the class see that 
the entire Bible is about Jesus Christ 
and points to him. Have a series 
of references picked out to show 
that Christ is the “red thread” in 
God’s Word. Study Chapter 1 in 
The Faith We Teach. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Exizaseta C. VALENTINE 


The People and the Promise 


Lesson 17: Summarize your ses- 
sion by discussing the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament concept 
of sacrifices. Why don’t our pastors 
offer sacrifices like the priests? 

Lesson 18: Challenge the class to 
find the stories being reviewed in 
the Book of Exodus. Use this ses- 
sion to check on their understand- 
ing of the important words. 

Lesson 19: Having the class pre- 
pare their own maps of the Holy 
Land will help them remember peo- 
ple and places. See Deuteronomy 34. 

Lesson 20: Divide the class into 
three groups, assigning a campaign 
to each group. Let each group map 
out the area and work out a sum- 
mary of the campaign. 


Good News 

Lessons 17 and 18: The leaders 
of the church in Jesus’ time were 
the ones who opposed him. Today 
we must be watchful that in teach- 
ing and practice we church people 
not oppose God. 

Lessons 19 and 20: It evidently 
was enough that the crowd knew 
that Jesus brought in a new age. 
But the disciples must know with 
certainty who Jesus was. Peter’s en- 
lightened confession was a turning 
point. Then Jesus began to teach 
what it means to be committed. 


On the Way 

Lessons 17 and 18: It should be 
easy to help the class list some be- 
setting sins. In another column list 
the ways temptations to such sins 
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can be overcome. How does the 
Lord help forgiven sinners? 

Lesson 19: Again help the class 
make two lists: the things God has 
done for them and what they have 
done for God. Obviously the first 
list will far exceed the second. 

Lesson 20: What can the class 
do for God this week over and 
above their usual routine? Is there 
something special the class can de- 
cide to do and then work together? 


Opening Our Bibles 


Lesson 17: A great deal of his- 
tory and much time passes in this 
lesson. Be sure to spend some time 
on the section, “Can We Learn 
from History?” 

Lesson 18: Encourage the class 
to read the Book of Job in the Re- 
vised Standard Version. This is a 
remarkable drama, with a prologue, 
the poem, and an epilogue. Do you 
have the patience of Job? 

Lesson 19: The Psalms show the 
human heart laid before God in all 
its moods and emotions. The in- 
spired lyrics, even when detached 
from the particular occasion of writ- 
ing, speak eternal truth. Every read- 
er will find something in the Psalms. 

Lesson 20: Proverbs includes not 
only pointed sayings, but descrip- 
tions and addresses. The purpose 
throughout is the promotion of 
prudence and purity in daily life. 
Are there some verses the class 
would like to memorize? 


Mrs. Valentine teaches at Bethel Church, 
North Sacramento, Calif. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cari F. WELLER 


That You May Know 


Lessons 17, 18, 19, and 20 can 
easily be related to the world of the 
high school student. Key words are 
student, teacher, examination, and 
review. Help your class consider 
them from the viewpoint of the 
Gospel of Luke. 

For Lesson 17 you may be able 
to go beyond the Gospel passages 
and consider being a disciple (or 
student) of Christ in today’s world. 
Are there some things that make it 
easier or more difficult to follow 
him? Must training as disciples con- 
tinue? 

Does Jesus have the qualities the 
class looks for in a good teacher? 
Lesson 18 has some suggestions. At 
the same time, discussion of Jesus 
must never stop with the state- 
ment that he is a master teacher. 
What does the Second Article of 
the Creed say? What does Chapter 
3, “God the Son,” in The Faith We 
Teach suggest? 

Perhaps you can help the class 
“pass the test” Jesus gave Peter in 
Lesson 19. “But who do you say 
that I am?” (Luke 9:20), is a ques- 
tion Christians answer to them- 
selves every day. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 17, 18, 19, and 20. Few 
Christians are able to keep the mis- 
sionary journeys of Paul straight in 
their mind. In these and succeeding 
lessons you will want to take the 
class step by step to help them re- 
tain what they are learning. It might 
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be well not to crowd too many de- 
tails into a session, but judiciously 
choose the more important facts. 

It will be interesting to help the 
class compare the church conven- 
tion in Jerusalem (Lesson 19) with 
a present day church conference or 
convention. The cover picture on 
the November 6, 1962 issue of The 
Lutheran Standard will be good to 
use for an approach to the lesson. 
Other issues will supply more in- 
formation about the convention. 
See also the December issue of One. 
Help inform the youth. 


If God Were King 
Lessons 17, 18, 19, and 20. The 


teacher should be sure of certain 
concepts which will be discussed in 
these lessons. A study of several 
chapters in The Faith We Teach 
will help. Look at Chapter 6, “Grace 
and Faith,’ and Chapter 10, “The 
Christian Life.” 

High school students are old 
enough to understand that for some 
questions there is no answer. There 
are some things that God just hasn’t 
told us. But at the same time he 
has given us minds that can be en- 
lightened and _ sanctified. 

This suggests two things: that we 
should really try to find the answers 
to our questions, and that we should 
not shrink back from the answer 
that does come when we seek in 
faith. In some inexplicable way the 
confidence of faith becomes part of 
us and we can worship God and 
ennoble ourselves. 
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Christian Growth Series 
Year |, 2nd Quarter, "God Speaking in History" 


By Cart F. WELLER 


iol will find the study of Jewish 
history anything but dull when 
you use this quarter with a class of 
senior high school students. The 
threefold emphasis is on God speak- 
ing: God has spoken to us through 
the historical writings of the Old 
Testament, God speaks to man in 
history, and we can listen as God 
speaks in these ways and respond 
to what we hear. 

To get your bearings you may 
find a quick reading of both the 
Teacher's Guide and the Study Book 
to be helpful. Do a little extra work 
on your own with the help of The 
Faith We Teach. Chapter 1, “Reve- 
lation,’ Chapter 2, “God the Fa- 
ther,” and Chapter 5, “Man,” will 
be valuable. 


Unit A—Beginnings 

The first three sessions may be 
review sessions for your class, if the 
group has a good biblical back- 
ground already. If this is the case, 
you will want to summarize the 
facts presented in the sessions and 
allow time for some of the ques- 
tions in the Study Book. You may 
have to prepare answers for all of 
them unless you can guess which 
ones may be interesting to your 
group. Be sure to save time for the 
topics you feel are important. 

For Session | a series of mounted 
pictures of the various parts of God’s 
creation can be thought-provoking. 
Perhaps a member of the class 
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would like to arrange a set of pic- 
tures to express “Man is God’s crea- 
tion.” The possibilities are unlimited. 
Should you have a series of pic- 
tures to depict sin to complete the 
story? 

Some of the ideas in Srssion 2 
lend themselves for visualizing and 
art expression. Some members of 
the group may be interested in pre- 
paring a series of symbols to tell the 
history of the patriarchs. A vision, 
a knife, a disguise, and a coat are 
some suggestions. 

God’s part in “The Egypt Experi- 
ence” (SEssion 3) must never be 
overlooked. Could your class _pre- 
pare a litany of deliverance which 
would be a summary and an expres- 
sion of faith for today? 


Unit B—The Hebrew Nation 


Sessions 4 through 9 deal with 
Hebrew history which is not iso- 
lated from but tied to secular his- 
tory. Again you will be studying 
history with a plus—plus God. Keep 
this emphasis in every session. 

The various parts of these sessions 
can be special assignments. With a 
great deal of ground to cover, both 
in the Bible and in the Study Book, 
some time may be saved if indi- 
viduals will be responsible for par- 
ticular topics. One group may pre- 
pare a panel discussion, another may 
do some special research in other 
resources. Still another may prepare 
a set of helpful maps or charts. 
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Perhaps some may want to try 
something they have little talent for 
(so they say) and will find a re- 
warding experience instead. 

Sometimes it helps to begin with 
the dictionary definitions of such 
words as theocracy, monarchy, and 
prophecy. Then you can add the 
shade of meaning which is pertinent 
to the class study. Unique defini- 
tions should be the result, since God 
speaking in history through the He- 
brew people is unique. 

Those who have a sound knowl- 
edge of what the Bible says about 
this period of history may be en- 
couraged to see what the encyclo- 
pedia says about the other nations 
and present reports in class. 


Unit C—The Jews Before Christ 


Some of the techniques and meth- 
ods you’ve used thus far in the 
quarter may be used again for this 
unit. Note, however, that there is 
a shift of emphasis with the Exile 
and the return of God’s people to 
Jerusalem. Topics such as the dif- 
ferences in the political, economic, 
and religious life of the people after 
the Exile can be most helpful. 

Spend some time characterizing 
the people who returned to Jeru- 
salem. What was their goal? What 
did they expect to find? What 
did they do first? Who were their 
leaders? How could the people be 
sure they were doing God’s will? 

This may be the first time many 
in the class have thought about the 
time between the Testaments. As 
teacher you may have to do some 
solid study in preparation. After all, 
approximately four hundred years 
did elapse between the Testaments 
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and they can’t be ignored, though 
you may not want to spend more 
than the allotted time on them. 
Encyclopedias and secular history 
books will be helpful for Szsston 12. 
The class members may choose from 
a list of topics which you have pre- 
pared and make a special study for 
a report in class. Back numbers of 
National Geographic are a_ rich 
source for pictures of the period. 


Summary and Review 


Some of the special projects and 
reports can be used to help sum- 
marize the quarter’s study. If you 
feel that many important topics 
never got a hearing, some time 
may be available during this ses- 
sion. The summary in the Study 
Book for Sesston 13 is most per- 
tinent; anything else adds details. 

In the midst of the study you 
will enter another Lenten season 
and its spiritual promptings. You 
should have had many opportunities 
to relate the fact that God is still 
speaking—to us in his Son. Chap- 
ter 3, “God the Son,” and Chapter 
6, “Grace and Faith,” in The Faith 
We Teach plus the age level pages 
the Resources for Teachers pages 
will be a valuable study. 

God’s purposes in history have 
been the emphasis all through the 
quarter. His plan of salvation was 
being brought to fruition. We are 
spiritual heirs of those who had 
faith throughout history. We must 
have the courage to apply the les- 
sons of history to ourselves. The 
study can help youth face up to 
the realities of life, including what 
God has done to make life truly 
ours. 
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Bible Storytime 


UNIT 4— JESUS BEGAN HIS WORK 


By Heven C. WacuHTeEr 


LL of Christ is human—all of 

Christ divine (The Faith We 
Teach, page 30) is a very difficult 
concept for anyone to understand, 
but it is especially hard for three- 
year-olds. Before children of this 
age are introduced to the idea of 
the divinity of Christ, they must 
realize that he is no mere storybook 
character but a real person. He lived 
on the earth and shared the life of 
its people. 

To accomplish this purpose, in 
the January sessions, the emphasis 
should be'on the human aspects of 
Jesus with the divine in mind. In 
Unir 5, the idea of the divinity of 
Christ can be introduced, and in the 
next unit the entire emphasis should 
be placed on Christ as the Savior 
of Men. 

During January, to strengthen the 
idea that Jesus engaged in human 
activities, each picture of Jesus might 
be accompanied by a picture of mod- 
ern people doing the same type of 
thing. For example, a picture of 
Jesus talking to the multitude might 
be accompanied by a picture of a 
pastor speaking to his congregation. 
A picture of Jesus praying might be 
placed beside one of modern people 
at prayer; one of Jesus in the Tem- 
ple, with one of people in church. 

In Session 15, stress should be 
given to the fact that Jesus was an 
adult at the time of his temptation. 
God wants everyone, grownups as 
well as children, to obey his Word. 
Some discussion of what this obedi- 
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ence implies—prayer, regular attend- 
ance at church, and the leading of 
lives pleasing in the sight of the 
Lord—might be held. 

In Session 16, emphasis should be 
put on the fact that Jesus not only 
obeyed his heavenly Father but that 
he taught others about him. Sunday 
school teachers and pastors are teach- 
ing about God in this day. When 
Jesus taught the people, they were 
very quiet and listened to him; peo- 
ple should do the same now. It is 
not too early to begin good habits 
of worship in the youngsters. 

In SeEsston 17, Jesus asked for his 
first helpers. Today he is still ask- 
ing people to be his helpers, and 
they in turn are asking other people 
to assist them. The pastor asks peo- 
ple to serve as council members, in 
the choir, as scout leaders, secretarial 
assistants. Many helpers are needed. 

Session 18 is a summary lesson 
in which there is a review of some 
of Jesus’ human activities. 

Throughout the unit the children 
should see Jesus as a real person. In 
the very next lesson they are intro- 
duced to the idea of Christ’s divin- 
ity. That story deals with Jesus heal- 
ing the sick. Now they should be 
ready to see Jesus as a person who 
could do things that other people 
cannot do because he is the Son of 


God. 


Miss Wachter is supervisor of the nurs- 
ery department and a member of the edu- 
cation committee at Grace Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Dear Nate: 


Today started out to be more 
than a typical Monday. It took a 
little longer than usual to get going, 
checking to see that I had fruit 
in my lunch, and going over the 
list of things to take—wallet, bus 
fare, ball point pen, clean handker- 
chief, gloves, and so on. My wife 
shoved me out the door and pointed 
me in the direction of the bus stop. 

It was a dismal morning. Foggy, 
damp, with a touch of winter on 
its way. The neighborhood seemed 
unusually quiet. I wondered if I 
had the correct time, but I had 
checked my watch with the radio. 

Just as I got within sight of the 
bus stop I noticed some other pas- 
sengers dashing from the shelter 
across the shopping center parking 
lot. If I had run I could have caught 
the bus, but I didn’t have the am- 
bition. “Let it go,” I thought, “an- 
other one will be along in ten min- 
utes.” 

Watching a bus just missed going 
down the highway isn’t too exhila- 
rating, especially on a foggy morn- 
ing, but the only thing to do was 
wait. “I wonder if the next one will 
be on time,” I thought. Sometimes 
a freight train crosses the road a 
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mile or so down and then all the 
busses are off schedule. 

But often a neighbor or one of 
the fellows from the office picks 
me up in the morning. There was 
that possibility and I watched and 
waited, but evidently they all had 
already gone by. Ten minutes can 
seem like a long time. I kept tell- 
ing myself that waiting for a bus 
isn’t the worst that can happen. 

Finally the lights of the next bus 
could be seen in the distance—it 
was good to see them at last, com- 
ing through the fog. Then, as I 
turned to the spot where the bus 
usually stops, I looked down, stoop- 
ed down, and picked up six (6) 
bucks! A five and a one! Someone 
had bought the morning paper there 
and it had cost him $6.10! 

There’s nothing like finding six 
dollars for putting a different com- 
plexion on the day. I couldn’t keep 
it a secret at the office and ended 
up buying coffee for the other two 
fellows in my department. I may 
find the one who lost the money 
and of course I'll return it if I do. 
It is still true that I found six 
bucks. That doesn’t happen every 
day. 

There must be a lesson here some- 
where. Perhaps it’s “Never run for 
a bus,” or “Keep your head down; 
you may find something.” 


Yours, 


NaTE 


P.S. There are a lot of other 
places where you can find some- 
thing wonderful where you least ex- 
pect it—like in the lesson you’re 
teaching. 
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BEHOLD ... 
Christianity’s Greatest Hour... LENT 


Augsburg Publishing House presents the 
thrilling drama of the Passion Story in two 
new Lenten books for 1963. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PROPHET 


Sermons for Lent 
BY CHESTER E. HOVERSTEN 


Each of these Lenten sermons is based on 
texts from the prophet Isaiah pointing to the 
prince (Christ) as spelled out in the New 
Testament. An epilogue in the book is ad- 
dressed directly to the modern day prophet 
—the preacher who attempts to portray the 
prince to contemporary listeners. 
Paper, $1.75 
122 pp. 


RHEY WERE THERE... 
When They Crucified My Lord 


BY LESTER HEINS 


A provocative book to bridge the 2000-year 
gap between you, the reader, and incidental 
characters in the Passion Story. In a series 
of 12 letters the author formulates questions 
the Gospels have left unanswered. He 
delves into the mysteries surrounding sig- 
nificant people and places at the time of 
Christ’s death. And he awakens among all 
a new interest in the greatest story of the 
ages. 
Paper, $1.75 
73 pps 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 S. [8th St., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

2001 Third Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 

26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Second class postage pall 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Family Doings f 


Celebrate the Epiphany season in your home from 
January 6 to February 10, 1963. Epiphany com- 
memorates the coming of the Magi, the first manifes- 
tation of Christ to the Gentiles. Purchase this colorful ¥ 
folder for yourself, your family, your church friends. 
Family Doings for Epiphany offers a simple family 
ritual centered in the epistles for the Epiphany sea- 
son, ideas on the stars and snowflakes, and a German 
folk art of making straw stars. Order a quantity of 
folders today! 


Please send me ______ copies FAMILY DOINGS FOR EPIPHANY 
15c each; $1.50 dozen; $10.00 hundred Code 22-34] 
= Postage: add |0c per dollar | enclose $_____—» Charge [J 
O Send to 
LL 
we Street 
uw ° 
a City : Zone State 
a Charge to 


Address _ 


“One Baptism 
for the 
remission 

of sins”’ 
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American Uniform Series 
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Bible Storytime 
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Parish Education Plans.... 


COVER: The baptismal font at Our Sav- 
ior's Church, Austin, Minn., designed by 
Orlen Fjelsted of Sovik, Mathre, and Mad- 
son, Architects, of Northfield, Minn. See 
page 4. 
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ec asa matter of fact 


On February 4, Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director for the De- 

partment of Parish Education, will meet with the seniors at the 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, where 
he will present the church's parish education program. A similar 
meeting is scheduled for February 6 at Wartburg Seminary, Du- 
buque, lowa. 
On February !1!, Dr. Evenson will participate in a leadership work- 
shop sponsored by the Church Staff Worker's Association. The 
association is mente to offer consultative services to congrega- 
tions contemplating lay staff positions. 

Some members of the parish education staff will be in St. Louis, Mo., 

February 12-14, for the annual sessions of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of Churches. These sessions are 
an excellent opportunity for sharing of mutual concerns and efforts 
by the various denominations. 
The staff will meet with the district presidents in Minneapolis on 
February 21. The group will consider the theological emphases of 
curriculum materials and plans for the introduction of new curricu- 
lum to the church. 

Miss Ann Foltz, administrative secretary for the department since June 

1960, has accepted a position with the Radio Voice of the Gospel 
project of the Broadcasting Service of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. She will be the traffic desk officer 
with the program department. 
The Radio Voice of the Gospel, Station ETLF, has been called the 
most important effort of LWF in this decade. Ultimately plans call 
for broadcasts in 27 languages to both Africa and Asia. Dr. Fredrik 
A. Schiotz, president of the ALC, will participate in the dedication 
of the transmitter on February 26. 

Pastors, superintendents, and education committee members should be 
alert to the free examination kit for the 1963 vacation church school 
materials mailed to each parish pastor in the ALC by Augsburg 
Publishing House. Included in the kit this year are six departmental 
Get Ready Guides. These, with the Superintendent's Handbook, 
should enable each congregation to conduct its own training ses- 
sions for VCS leaders, teachers, and helpers. 

From January to May 1963 regional and district directors of parish edu- 
cation will be holding conference or area meetings with parish edu- 
cation committee members from local congregations. Important 
briefings and question and answer periods are planned. 
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a letter 


to parents 
and teachers 


By Harotp J. BeELGuM 
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RANKLY I am worried about 

family life in our church. All 
things seem to be flattening out to 
the same level of importance—or 
unimportance. We have so fearfully 
many things to choose from and so 
frighteningly many things are pre- 
sented to us that we are developing 
a kind of “table top” value system. 

Even in our Christian faith and 
life it is not clear to us (as it was 
to Luther when he quickly wrote 
the Catechism) that we can select 
perhaps five great facts and keep 
teaching these at least to our chil- 
dren at home. For example: 


Beginnings 

“In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth. The 
earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep; and the Spirit of God was 
moving over the face of the waters” 
(Genesis 1:1, 2). 

Have you ever connected this 
with your own beginnings? Your 
children’s beginnings? With your 
own Baptism? With your children’s 
Baptism? 

“The Bible begins in a_ place 
where our thinking is at its most 
passionate. Like huge breakers it 
surges up, is thrown back upon it- 
self and spends its strength. Hardly 
has the first word of the Bible been 
visible to us for a moment when it 
is as though the waves are racing 


Mr. Belgum is director of family life 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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forward again and submerging it 
with foaming water .. . the fact that 
we ask about the beginning is the 
innermost impulse of our thinking; 
for in the last resort it is this that 
gives validity to every true question 
we ask.”? 


Sex and Spirit 

Do you not think that the Spirit 
of God was moving over the face 
of the waters in the moment that 
you were conceived? Before this 
“you” were without form and void. 
But at this moment God “spoke” 
through your parents and you had 
your beginning. It is because sex 
is bound up with this mystery of 
all beginnings that it ought to be 
studied reverently and viewed theo- 
logically. It should be studied and 
viewed in relation to the Spirit of 
God who in the fulness of time sired 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
end as well as the beginning of our 
lives. 


Baptism and the End 


“The Church of Christ bears wit- 
ness to the end of all things. It lives 
from the end, it thinks from the 
end, it acts from the end, it pro- 
claims its message from the end. 
‘Remember not the former things, 
nor consider the things of old. Be- 
hold, I am doing a new thing’ 
(Isaiah 43:18-19). The new is the 
real end of the old; Christ is the 
new. Christ is the end of the old.”” 


*Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall 
COM alress, Utd. 1959) paps os 
*Ibid., p. 7. 
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The Creator makes our beginning 
and birth possible, stamps us with 
the image of himself and infuses 
into us his very breath of life. Christ 
goes before us as our end—our life 
calling—our ultimate purpose. He 
places upon us the impress of his 
divinity, bathes, dresses, and cares 
for us in Baptism. At our birth the 
Creator is at work; at our Baptism, 
the Redeemer. In both instances 
darkness is upon the face of the 
deep . . . then the Spirit of God 
moves over the face of the waters 

. and creates the new. 


Let's Face It 


We don't teach our children 
about either creation or Baptism. 
We are too embarrassed about sex 
and too mystified about Baptism. 
As a result these two profoundly 
important gifts of God (and facts 
of life) are flattened out to common- 
placeness in the minds of children. 
Parents cannot or will not discuss 
them seriously with each other or 
with their children. 


What Do You Think? 


I propose to write a brief booklet 
entitled “Birth and Baptism for 
Family Study.” What should it con- 
tain? Facts about sex? Helps for 
parents in explaining them to chil- 
dren? The meaning of a sacrament? 
An analysis of the Order for Bap- 
tism? Applications to child rearing? 

What would be most helpful to 
parents and teachers? Will you talk 
it over at home and write me a let- 


ter? Thanks! 


"In a Mirror, Lightly” 


A FEW months ago Mrs. Mabel 
Sihler, films supervisor at Augs- 
burg Publishing House, invited the 
men in the Curriculum Department 
to preview “In a Mirror, Lightly,” 
a 16mm sound film in color, pro- 
duced by the Greater Press. After 
the viewing their conversation was 
taped. Let's listen tov. 7s. 


WCE—Wilson C. Egbert, curric- 
ulum editor. 

CEL—Carl E. Linder, associate 
curriculum editor. 

TJV—T. J. Vinger, associate cur- 
riculum editor, now pastor at First 
Church, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

CFW—Carl F. Weller, editor, Lu- 
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WCE: Do you see why Linder 


and I were enthusiastic about it? 


TJV: It could be usable not just 
at Sunday school groups. The 
women could use this in relation to 
their Bible study; the men’s group 
could make use of it. My wife has 
been having the Bible studies at 
our church; they've always had 
someone get up and lecture... 


CEL: I agree with you, Ted, I 
think it’s got a much wider usage 
than for adults in Sunday school. 


WCE: What tickles me is that 
we all came to that conclusion al- 
most the same way. Here’s some- 
thing that you can spread beyond 
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Bible class usage and it’s almost as 
though you had listened in on our 
conversation before. What’s its main 


drag, Carl? 


CFW: The value of adults work- 
ing together as adults on a partic- 
ular topic or study. A group of Sun- 
day school teachers together get 
much more out of a course of study 
if they become involved in it and 
take part, rather than just having 
an outside speaker or lecturer. Quite 
a number of teachers in our churches 
are involved in other groups, and 
so any good ideas they get out of 
a teacher’s meeting could very well 
be carried over to another group 
meeting. Some of the things may 
even be taken to their class. 


CEL: I was going to mention it 
for all men’s groups and recom- 
mend it for any group that gets to- 
gether where they have any kind 
of studying. 


WCE: Church councils? 


CEL: Even church councils, to 
show you that, well, just to watch 
the audience in the film, the group 
of people having a discussion. 


CFW: I think the film shows that 
material isn’t cut and dried but 
really a starting point and kind of 
a spark for the session. 


TJV: It certainly would be help- 
ful in connection with the Interna- 
tional Uniform Series. I got several 
ideas, several things to try. This 
more or less smashes the way we 
have been using IUS. 


CEL: And I think it’s time some 
of our ideas were smashed! You 
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know, Ted, we were talking the 
other day that we have a table to 
use in our class and you don’t have 
one in yours. Maybe some Sunday I 
ought to have the table out of there 
and people would come in and say, 
“Gee something is different!” and 
then do something. 


WCE: Scatter the chairs around. 


CFW: One thing, the teacher in 
the film was lucky, he didn’t have 
to chase out to get a blackboard. 
It was already there. Somebody was 
trying to tell him something. 


WCE: You know he really didn’t 
have many tools. A blackboard, and 
he wasn’t using it. Maps—he didn’t 
use them. I wonder if that doesn’t 
happen lots of times where we have 
a whole lot of tools and we just 
don’t use them. Why bother to drag 
them out if we don’t make use 
of them? Do you think these meth- 
ods would work with older people? 


CEL: I think it depends on the 
people. I’m sure they will; I’ve seen 
it work; I’m convinced it will. 


WCE: Have you ever had a 
church meeting where everybody 
did their talking when they hit the 


front door? 


CFW: Some churches have to 
have a recess where things can be 
talked over before a vote. 


WCE: So they like to talk. 


CEL: And discuss, and get quite 
eloquent, quite emotional. I think 
this film tries to show us the class- 
room situation is where this can be 
done too. 


“In a Mirror, Lightly’’ 


CFW: Maybe one of the prob- 
lems is that we have never really 
attempted to give adults the oppor- 
tunity to take part. 


CEL: That’s the big point in the 
film. The teacher was just roll- 
ing on. 


WCE: Well, then, don’t you sup- 
pose teachers expect it of them- 
selves and that those in the class 
expect it of teachers because this 
is the way we've always done it? 


CEL: Yes, and I think also the 
willingness to think about the les- 
son or subject before you get to 
class. The fact that you would be 
talking about the subject, I. think, 
would encourage you to look at the 
material beforehand. 


CFW: But that puts some obliga- 
tion on the people who attend the 
class. In some respects the situa- 
tion is in their hands. They can 
break into a lecture by asking a 
question. That break might be the 
opportunity for somebody else to 
comment on their answer. 


WCE: Carl, how would you show 


it at your church? 


CEL: I would show it “cold.” 
I would show it to the teacher, 
class, and all the adults that I could 
get there with whatever excuse I 
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could find. I would like for them 
to see it because I think there are 
a lot of adults who should be in 
adult education. This might stimu- 
late their interest. 


WCE: Some people don’t have 
adult classes. Then what can we do? 


CFW: Everybody has some kind 
of an adult group. Whether it’s 
the ALCW, Brotherhood, Couples’ 
Clubs, 49ers or whatever. 


CEL: Which reminds me, that 
perhaps the pastor should see this 
film as much as anyone. 


WCE: At a private showing or 
along with everybody else? 


CEL: No, I think he ought to be 
embarrassed because pastors like to 
preach, and preaching becomes lec- 
turing in Sunday school or group 
study situations. 


WCE: Or stays preaching. 
TJV: All the teachers, too. Not 


just adult teachers. 


WCE: What would you think of 
this? This is a wacky idea, but how 
about showing it to an adult group 
and letting them talk about it? 
Then have them collar every per- 
son they could for a second show- 
ing the same morning. Carl, how 
can you tell people through Lu- 
THERAN TEACHER what exciting pos- 
sibilities we see in this film? 


CFW: Some of our readers are 
members of the education commit- 
tee in their parish. Their respon- 
sibility should go far beyond the 
Sunday school or the vacation church 
school. They should be interested in 
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all the education possibilities and 
programs in the congregation. So 
any time a group of adults meets 
together it’s an adult education sit- 
uation. Maybe they have a meeting 
of the officers of all the organiza- 
tions. Then the officers could take 
the message. 


WCE: Do you think they ought 
to say much about the picture before 
they show it? 


TJV: Not necessarily. Not after 
having seen it. 


CEL: There’s no reason why the 
film itself couldn’t form the basis 
for a study group of its own. In 
other words you could have it may- 
be as the first session in a series of 
Bible studies. You wouldn’t neces- 
sarily have to announce what your 
topic is going to be. You would 
show the film and then you would 
discuss the film in a class situation. 


TJV: Now would be an ideal 
time to show it to my class. We’ve 
been meeting three or four times 
and a certain monotony has been 
breaking into the sessions. Then we 
could see this film, realize it speaks 
to us, and do something about it. 


CEL sitswevenumore. truce, <1 ed, 
for classes that have been meeting 
for four years. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that many people in that class 
do this sort of thing in other situa- 
tions. According to tradition they 
haven't being doing it in Sunday 
school. The film encourages them 
to try something else. 


CFW: One thing I think would 


be a result from this particular class 
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in the film—people would be a lit- 
tle more free to bring up the things 
they want to talk about. 


WCE: Teachers might not feel as 
much on a spot either, Carl. As 
long as the teacher does all the 
talking he’d better make it good 
because that’s the only sound he 
hears. And if he hears other people 
and they stumble a bit like we 
do when we teach, then the teacher 
doesn’t feel quite as awkward about 
it either. He doesn’t have to be a 
professor either in order to get it 
across. I wish we could send a 
record along to your subscribers, 
Carl. And tell them to see this 
picture, see this picture, see this... . 


CFW: It’s valuable for those who 
may be in a rut with The Faith 
We Teach. 


WCE: Of course it goes right 
along the line of what we are try- 
ing to do with the adult lessons of 
the International Uniform Series, 
loosening them up. It goes along 
with the Search program. It fits so 
many places. 


CEL: I think we can say that 
the film doesn’t show everything. 
It doesn’t answer nearly all the ques- 
tions but it certainly would cause a 
few eyebrows to arch and would 
create new curiosity and interest. 


WCE: Well, we'll see what we 


can do. 


“In a Mirror, Lightly,’ 20-minute 16- 
mm sound film in color is available from 
the Films Department, Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 426 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. or 57 East Main St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Rental $7.00. 


“Cheshire-Puss 


Would you tell me please, 


which way I ought to go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want 
to get to,” said the Cat. 

“I don’t much care where—,” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said 


the Cat. 


“_so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an 


explanation. 


“Oh, you're sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you 
only walk long enough.” 


CWhich Way?’’ 


12 AS a church school teacher you 
don’t much care where you want 
to go with a lesson, then it doesn’t 
make much difference what you do 
in class. 

But, 7f you have a real goal in 
mind, then it makes a great deal 
of difference how you go about 
reaching it. That does not mean 
that there is only one road to take, 
but it does mean that you must be 
selective. 

It is somewhat like planning a 
trip. You know your starting point; 
you know your destination. You 
must then choose. One of the routes 
may be straight and direct. Another 
may be more interesting and scenic. 
Your car may not be up to the 
trip over the mountains. Perhaps 
another route may be avoided be- 
cause you've travelled it too often. 


‘Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass by Lewis Carroll, Grosset 
and Dunlap, Publishers, 1946, page 64. 
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Your teacher’s guide is a bit like 
that. It contains different sugges- 
tions of ways to reach the goal. 
You probably can’t use them all. 
Some of them you may discount 
because you don’t have time or fa- 
cilities while others may have been 
used too often in the past. 

But, beyond this there is another 
way of screening ideas for use in 
your class: the “if-then” method. 
It tends to point up useless or in- 
effective ways of reaching the goal. 
In Operation PERPLE* we used 
this method to test the appropriate- 
ness of activities in relation to the 
goal. “If” the activity is completed 
“then” it will help accomplish the 
goal. One of the lessons in About 
God and Me where this was tried 
was “God Gave Me a Wonderful 
World,” (Unit 2, Lesson 8) and 


*Parish Education Research Planned Les- 
son Evaluation, a project to evaluate the 
first grade course “About God and Me.” 
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By Grace GABRIELSEN 


its purpose was to help the child ap- 

preciate this fact. The activities be- 

low came from parent report forms. 

© If the child notices more things 
about his surroundings, then he 
would realize that God gave him 
a wonderful world. 

@ If the parents use daily examples 
to discuss our wonderful world, 
then 

@lf the child goes out to look at 
the stars, then . 

@lf he helps around the house, 
fen 62. 

@lf you do things as a family, 
then: < 
In the listing above, some of the 

ifs are appropriate and would really 

contribute towards the accomplish- 
ment of the goal. These you can 
move into with confidence. 


Miss Gabrielsen, formerly director of 
primary education fer the Department of 
Parish Education, is director of education 
at St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Prospect, IIl. 
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Some of the ifs seem to leave a 
gap that must be bridged before the 
goal could be accomplished. In these 
cases the activity may be a good 
one, interesting and pointing in the 
right direction, but not sufficient in 
itself. This is where the teacher 
enters. 

The teacher can help the children 
think together and talk together so 
that the gap between the ac- 
tivity:and the aim is bridged. For 
example, looking at the stars may 
or may not accomplish the goal, de- 
pending on whether or not the child 
feels a sense of wonder and awe 
and whether this is directed only 
to the creation or beyond it to the 
Creator. You may find that many 
packaged activity materials are of 
this nature. It is the use the teacher 
makes of the finished product that 
will determine its value, since the 
cutting and pasting have little value 
in themselves, 

Still other activities seemed, by 
“if-then-ing” them, to go off in a 
direction all their own, or had so 
remote a connection that they did 
not seem worth pursuing. 

You may unconsciously be using 
something like the “ifthen” method 
for selecting appropriate activities for 
your class. Yet sometimes it is slight- 
ly startling to see the activity and 
the lesson aim side by side. 

So, try “ifthen-ing” the next les- 
son you teach. Perhaps it will point 
up some irrelevant activities that 
could be omitted. Perhaps it will 
suggest other ideas to you that 
might work for your class. It was 
a revealing method in Operation 
PERPLE, and it could be for you. 


WHAT 
WEN 
BEFORE? 
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About the new 
nursery VCS course. 
Get ready! 
Three-year-olds 


are ready! 


By EsTEeLte GriFFEN 


HENEVER the family sang 

together she always chose her 
favorite hymn. It didn’t seem to 
matter how often the song was sung; 
it was still her favorite. She sang 
it with more meaning and more 
feeling than any of the others. 

What she didn’t know was the 
reason that the hymn meant so 
much to her. She could only ex- 
press her joy, her loving response, 
and the personalness that the song 
had for her even at the tender age 
of four. 

This four-year-old loved the song 
because it really was familiar to her. 
It was the song her mother had sung 
to her so often in the first year of 
her life. As a little baby she was 
conditioned to like the hymn _ be- 
cause she associated it with the lov- 
ing concern which her mother ex- 
pressed for her. It was a familiar 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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melody that she had heard over and 
over again. Even though her mother 
was no longer with her in this life, 
the song continued to carry the 
meaning of very early experiences. 

Teaching in the nursery class 
is a readiness for the later and 
meaningful interpretation of truth, 
hymns, stories, and experiences. 
The materials for the new nursery 
vacation church school course, / 
Learn to Pray provide that kind of 
readiness. 


But They Can't Sit Still! 

Truc buted, learn <to “Pray 1s 
planned to provide many experi- 
ences to involve active children. The 
three-year-old uses his large muscles; 
the VCS can provide a proper set- 
ting for physically satisfying experi- 
ences. The time can be spent de- 
veloping positive attitudes toward 
the church school and the things he 
learns there—about God the Father, 
and Jesus the Savior. 
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They Don't Pay Attention! 


It is better to say that the three- 
year-old has a short attention span. 
I Learn to Pray is planned to pro- 
vide a repetition of experiences in 
the learning process. A variety of 
Christian living experiences and 
Christian truths are used repeatedly. 
The child may then have founda- 
tional experiences which will later 
help him interpret the meaning of 
Scripture for his life. 


They Won't Put Things Away! 


I Learn to Pray provides some 
guidance for the teacher to involve 
nursery children in some routine 
housekeeping chores within the 
classroom setting. The nursery child 
can begin to learn to cooperate with 
others, learning that he is a child 
of God and a member of the Chris- 
tian fellowship. Even the three-year- 
old can share responsibility. 


All They Do Is Play! 


True, but as I mentioned last 
month, play is work to the three- 
year-old. Then too, the nursery child 
begins to play with other children 
of his age as well as beside them. 
The teacher can help him practice. 
The child should experience how 
others react to him when they ex- 
press selfishness, thoughtfulness, con- 
sideration, and inconsideration. He 
must see himself as a child of worth 
in relation to others his own age 
who are also children of worth 
created and esteemed by God. 
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But They Have Imagination! 

And it should be used! J Learn 
to Pray includes suggestions for 
using creative materials in “all 
right” situations. We want the chil- 
dren to explore and experiment with 
new ideas. The child should ex- 
perience in a positive way some of 
the gifts God has given, muscular 
coordination and physical abilities as 
well as materials which may be used 
for creative play. 


We Haven't Got the Equipment! 
Equipment isn’t difficult to assem- 
ble—large blocks for building, dolls 
and dishes for housekeeping play, 
books and pictures for exploration. 
The nursery VCS class is a place 
where the child may experiment 
with “adult roles’ where he may 
see these roles through Christian 
adult life. He can “try out” roles 
suitable to his sex as they are ex- 
pressed in the Christian community, 


the church. 


It's the Same Thing 
Over and Over! 

Yes, the nursery child is intro- 
duced to a limited number of stories. 
The teacher will have time to re- 
tell and reread them all. Three-year- 
olds love to hear stories over and 
over; yet each situation is just a 
little different. 


For Teachers 
The Teacher’s Guide provides ses- 
sion plans on double-page spreads. 
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The basic tools for the day are laid 
out most conveniently. Besides, two 
of the ten sessions are duplicated as 
“expanded sessions.” These will help 
the more inexperienced to plan and 
conduct meaningful sessions. 

You will be pleased with the 
wealth of material in the introduc- 
tion—everything from characteristics 
of three-year-olds to how to take care 
of emergencies. Just about every 
question you might ask about nurs- 
ery VCS sessions is answered. 

An added help—a 7-inch 33% 
rpm record with hymns for singing 
and hymns for listening and resting 
time. Like the little girl I men- 
tioned before, small children should 
be exposed to the music they will 
be singing in church for the rest of 
their life. The Teacher’s Guide has 
suggestions for using the record 
each day. 


For Pupils 

A Nursery Book Set, six colorful 
8-page books, to be read and reread 
in class, and to be read at home. 
The titles include “Jesus and the 
Children,” “We Are Important to 
God,” “And God Made Me,” “Tim- 
othy Learned to Help,” “God 
Knows About Me,” and “The 
Prayer Jesus Taught.” The Teach- 
er’s Guide tells how to use them. 


For Teachers, Pupils, and Parents 


This is the best way to describe 
the Nursery Activities box. The box 
itself is designed as a little suitcase, 
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to be carried back and forth to 
school each day. The box also in- 
cludes a Parent’s Guide, helping the 
home relate to the school sessions, 
and telling what to “bring home” 
and “bring to school” each day. 
The Activities box has a finger 
play book to be used at home, and 
five activity items to be assembled. 
The Teacher’s Guide suggests other 
activities; each child will have some- 


thing to “bring home” each day. 


In Summary 

I Learn to Pray is planned to pro- 
vide opportunities for individual and 
group experiences for the three-year- 
old in the big Christian family, the 
church. He will have experiences 
in asking for and receiving, asking 
for and waiting, asking for and not 
receiving, receiving and experienc- 
ing gratitude, being accepted after 
hurting others, receiving forgiveness 
after hurting others, hearing and 
praying simple prayers, and hear- 
ing Bible stories and Bible emphasis 
stories which are related to prayer 
or attitudes toward prayer. These 
are all readiness experiences for 
learning how a Christian prays. 

First and foremost is the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ. It is 
through Christ that God’s love has 
been expressed to us—God’s provi- 
dence, God’s concern, God’s forgive- 
ness, God’s fellowship. These are 
concepts the three-year-old can un- 
derstand. It is the task of J Learn 
to Pray to make him ready for them. 
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Text and Illustrations by Betty Ellingboe 

Parents today want to know, ‘How can | handle my children? Give 
me some theories, some rules, some advice.'' A famous psychologist 
admitted that he had to learn the hard way. As he said, "the impor- 
tant thing is not to supply rules, but to help parents ask themselves 
the kind of questions that will permit them to work out their own 
solutions." 


| wonder if this might be something to learn in teaching Sunday 
school. Sometimes teachers too like easy solutions, rules for discipline 
that work, materials with all the answers supplied, creative ideas already 
thought up for them. 


| remember once conducting a meeting on audio-visuals during 
which | gave out lots of ideas, hoping that the teachers would latch 
on to one or two and use them in their classroom. But what | really 
hoped to do was to stimulate them into thinking of their own ideas. 
As the psychologist said, helping them to ask the kinds of questions 
about the lesson and their pupils that would permit them to work out 
their own solutions. 


Well, somehow this hoped-for thing must have happened, for a 
month later when | visited the same church for another type of meet- 
ing a lady rushed up to me with an '‘a-ha"’ look in her eyes. She told 
me that she had been at the previous meeting, had liked one of my 
ideas, and had used it! Even better, her pupils had enjoyed and learned 
from it too. Needless to say, | was pleased. But then the best moment 
came for she grabbed my arm and ushered me down the hall toward 
her classroom. ''You just come and see!’' she said. "| did what you 
told us to, and tried to think of my own ideas for how to visualize a 
lesson. Come and see!" 


Down the hall we went to a room with many things on the walls— 
charts, drawings, pictures—to a room that was warm and friendly, to 
a room that showed that here was a teacher who was excited about 
her job. But what she was so happy about was The Chart, a big piece 
of plain old cardboard, dotted with many objects. It seems that sev- 
eral Sundays before, one of her pupils asked a question which gave 
her an idea to visualize. They were studying a story in the Bible which 
mentioned foods. 
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One child asked, "What kind of food did they eat in Jesus’ time? 
Did they have the same kind of food we do?" How easy it would be 
to answer that question with a lame sort of answer, ‘Well, ye-e-es, 
Johnny, they had some of the same kinds of food, but .. ."’ But what? 
A teacher might rack her brains trying to think, "Hmm, just what 
kinds of foods did they eat then? | wish | knew ... maybe if | asked 
him to look it up and report back... but maybe he won't do it, and 


that wouldn't be good. . . . Oh, well, kids will ask these strange ques- 
tions . . . we really should get on with the story .. . time is slipping 
away." 


This would be some of the usual reasoning, but this teacher decided, 
"No, if these children are to see this land of Israel as it was in Jesus’ 
time, if they are to sense how it must have been to live and walk 
and eat with Jesus and his friends, then they will be more interested. 
So she suggested that maybe they search for the names of different 
kinds of foods in their Bibles and draw pictures of them for a chart. 
But somehow one child wasn't satisfied with this. ''How about bring- 
ing in samples of these foods for our chart instead of drawing them?” 


And so the chart that | saw in her room was an audio-visual that 
came directly out of a need of the pupils to know this information. 


| looked closely at the chart and saw many things. | saw childish 
lettering at the top, ‘What They Ate in Jesus’ Time." The chart was 
obviously made by the children, for they had painstakingly taped the 
foods to their cardboard as they were brought in. There was an egg 
(hardboiled, | hoped) taped neatly in one corner, then a lone olive, 
securely fastened. A piece of dry bread, a hunk of dried fish, a bottle 
of honey, were among the other foods on this chart. | looked at the 
chart for a long time, nodding my head at what the chart told me 
had happened. Then | turned to the teacher. 


All | needed to say was, ‘'It sort of came alive to them, didn't it?" 
She smiled and nodded her head too. She had learned a good thing. 
When a lesson ‘comes alive," then learning is very exciting, both for 
teacher and pupil! 


Miss Ellingboe is audio-visual consultant for the Department of Parish Education. 
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Direct Lines 


NeY our many friends of the 
former Lutheran Free Church 
are part of The American Lutheran 
Church. In some parts of the coun- 
try this fine addition to our number 
will not even be noticed directly; 
in other sections it will be a distinct 
addition that will surely make itself 
known with strength and clarity. 
There are no former LFC congre- 
gations in the Ohio District or the 
Southern District. There is only one 
each in the Iowa and Illinois Dis- 
tricts. There are two each in the 
Central and Eastern Districts and 
there are three each in the Michigan 
and South Pacific Districts. But 
there are 238 in the three Minne- 
sota districts! There are 80 in the 
two North Dakota districts. There 
are 29 in the North Pacific District, 
35 in the two Wisconsin districts, 
16 in the South Dakota District, 11 
in the Canada District and 6 in the 
Rocky Mountain District. 

For many years the Lutheran 
Free Church Board of Parish Edu- 
cation cooperated on curriculum 
and teacher training ventures of the 
former American Lutheran Confer- 
ence as well as with the synods of 
the National Lutheran Council. In 
the past three years they have par- 
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By C. RicHarp Evenson 


ticipated with The American Lu- 
theran Church teacher training pro- 
gram on a fully participant basis. 
They have provided instructors for 
district and conference institutes, 
have publicized the institutes, and 
have participated actively in attend- 
ance at institutes within their areas. 
Our regional and district directors 
have included former LFC congre- 
gations in contacts and promotion 
leading toward the institutes, VCS 
clinics, and special workshops. The 
LFC Board of Education has shared 
a proportionate cost of all these. 

In many respects our merger now 
will simply mean a more intensive 
participation of the same sort we 
have shared in the past few years. 
The former LFC congregations will, 
of course, be receiving all of the 
parish education mailings and con- 
tacts as part of the ALC. Those 
congregations will participate in the 
four months’ effort by regional and 
district directors to meet with par- 
ish education committee or board 
members from every congregation. 
They will be included in every part 
of the sizeable church-wide efforts 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Welcome LFC! 


in preparing for new curriculum 
during the next 18 months. Within 
just a few months it is likely that all 
concerned will be well acquainted 
with the new shape of conference 
and district membership and we 
will all be working effectively to- 
gether with parish education. 

Several LFC individuals have be- 
come prominent in parish education 
work. Dr. Henry Bertness, formerly 
professor of education at Augsburg 
College for some years, is now D1- 
rector of the Pierce County Program 
Cooperative Educational Service in 
Tacoma, Washington. He has writ- 
ten an outstanding paper on the 
psychology of learning for the Lu- 
theran Intersynodical Parish Edu- 
cation Committee. Last fall he pre- 
sented the major address at the first 
meeting of the ALC ministers of 
Christian education in the Seattle- 
Tacoma area. 

Dr. Merton Strommen, former 
Augsburg College pastor and LFC 
Youth Director, now Executive Di- 
rector of Lutheran Youth Research, 
is the official advisory member of 
the Board of Parish Education of 
the ALC for the next several years. 
He brings to the Board of Parish 
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Education an alert and disciplined 
mind, a knowledge of educational 
research procedures, a rich experi- 
ence in youth leadership and _ the 
training of volunteers, and a warm 
concern for the teaching ministry. 

Miss Oletta Wald has been on the 
parish education staff since 1958. 
She has been well-known as an edu- 
cator in the Lutheran Free Church 
for many years. As a writer of cur- 
riculum and teacher resource mate- 
rials, and as _a teacher at the Lu- 
theran Bible Institute she has par- 
ticipated in countless teacher train- 
ing workshops and clinics through- 
out the upper midwest. As a mem- 
ber of the ALC staff. she has ex- 
tended her contributions to what 
has become the most pervasive edu- 
cational program in the ALC—the 
250,000 women who receive the 
ALCW Bible studies through 
Scope. 

The LFC folks bring us a warm 
spirit of personal conviction and 
concern. They have long had an 
emphasis on that which is spiritual- 
ly warm, but directly practical in 
their church life. We welcome their 
membership in the ALC and pray 
that our life together in the synod 
may be richly rewarding for all. 
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low. of you who meet every 
week with your Junior Luther- 
ans will be completing the course 
you began in the fall. What is avail- 
able for use now? 


Worship in My Church 

A course of fifteen lessons, a study 
on worship in the Lutheran church, 
is ready for your use. This is a new 
course, written so it can be used 
with Grades 4 through 7. Much of 
the information will be new to girls 
and boys in these grades; it should 
be a valuable addition to our series 
of courses. 

The Service Book and Hymnal is 
to be used with “Worship in My 
Church.” The hymns studied are 
taken from it. Pupils will need it 
as they study the Order of Service 
and learn to sing the responses. 

Other interesting features are the 
study of the church building and 
the meaning of the various colors 
and symbols which help to enrich 
and beautify the worship service. 

The Teacher's Guide contains a 
variety of suggestions for meaning- 
ful activities which serve to aid the 
pupils in understanding the topics 
he is studying. 

Presse NoTE: The course on wor- 
ship is NOT suitable for use in 
primary grades. If you need addi- 
tional material for your primary 
group, please write to me for sug- 
gestions. 

Directors of junior choirs will find 
this course helpful in enriching 
their work with the children. It is 


Mrs. Osten is a director of elementary 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


hoped that where there are junior 
choirs, the director of the choir and 
the Junior Lutheran leader will 
work together throughout the year. 
The children will be greatly bene- 
fited by such a coordinated program 
of study and music. 

Two interesting children’s books 
which may be used to supplement 
the study of the Service are My 
Church Book by Marie Olander and 
Come and See the Symbols of My 
Church by James Kerr. 
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NEWS 


By Extra M. Osten 


For You 

A new Junior Lutheran Hand- 
book for all Junior Lutheran leaders 
will be available this spring. Watch 
these pages for the announcement. 

The handbook will not be just 
for those who wish to begin the 
Junior Lutheran program. It is a 
handbook for the year’s work. That 
is why there is a new one for 1963. 

The handbook will contain a list 
of all the materials available at the 
time the book goes to press. In- 
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cluded will be a variety of sugges- 
tions for mission emphases, pur- 
poseful activities, and guide lines 
for helping juniors to develop their 
devotional life. 

The weekday Junior Lutheran 
session provides the time when the 
leader can guide the Junior Lu- 
therans in discussing ways of put- 
ting into practice in daily life the 
Christian principles they are study- 
ing. There is also the opportunity 
to develop various skills, for exam- 
ple, learning how to use the Bible, 
expressing their thoughts in prayer, 
working together in groups, and 
serving their church in a variety of 
ways. 


Activities for Learning 

Looking for a purposeful activity 
to use during the Lenten season? 
Try this: Use the Service Book and 
Hymnal to help the juniors under- 
stand something of the meaning of 
the Latin names given the six Sun- 
days in Lent. 

First direct them to that section 
of the hymnal where the introit, 
collect, gradual, and lessons are given 
for each Sunday. Read the introit 
together. Use a concordance to find 
these verses in the Bible. For ex- 
ample, the introit for the First Sun- 
day in Lent, Invocabit, is taken 
from Psalm 91. 

Ask your group to check the 
calendar for the beginning of Lent, 
Ash Wednesday. Encourage them 
to attend services during the week 
and on Sunday regularly. Suggest 
that they listen to the pastor’s ser- 
mons and report some thought they 
selected as something to remember. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION Haus 


Pee column emphasizes several 
items included in the sugges- 
tions for February in the Survey 
Issue of Parish Education PLANS. 


Organize Your Committee 
You have received the Source Book 
section, “The Committee on Parish 
Education.” Many of you will be 
able to use this with your regional 
or district director. Others will use 
it according to their own schedule. 
One of the points on page 3 is “‘to 
promote adult education.” On page 
29 the various committees are sug- 
gested. You should develop your 
organization according to your own 
needs. An additional resource is 
How to Organize the Education 
Program in Your Church by Wal- 
lace J. Asper, (Augsburg Publishing 
House, paper, $1.00). 


Nursery Roll 
In the January mailing you re- 
ceived the “Nursery Roll” section of 
the Source Book. We suggest that 
this be a major item on your Febru- 
ary agenda. Discuss what the nurs- 
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By R. A. VoGELEY 


ery roll is, why your congregation 
should have one, and how you can 
strengthen the program if you al- 
ready have one. New resources are 
suggested. Other resources will be 
available in the summer and fall. 


New Nursery 
Vacation Church School Course 


In the Vacation Church School 
Examination Kit you will find a 
new course for the nursery depart- 
ment called, “I Learn to Pray.” 

These items can well take the 
time of your committee as you study 
various phases of your work with 
preschoolers. Articles by Estelle 
Griffen, director of preschool edu- 
cation, in this and last month’s issue 
of LurHeran Teacuer will be help- 
ful for making plans. 


Adult ‘Christian Education 


Particularly pertinent in the Febru- 
ary suggestions is “Name commit- 
tees or individuals to report on adult 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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education.” Either one member of 
your committee or a committee to be 
named by you should be respon- 
sible for planning and promoting 
your congregation’s adult Christian 
education program. 

I would guess that at least 809% 
of our congregations can strengthen 
and improve their adult work. 
What would your guess be? 

_____Immeasurably? 

pees 09/0 

pacers ONCE 2 

ab ESS) ag 

If your congregation is one of 
those with a relatively strong pro- 
gram you will still want to evaluate 
what you are doing and how well 
you are serving what percentage of 
your confirmed membership. Evalu- 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Next time they can get 
somebody else to test mate- 


rials!" 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


ation always depends upon some 
standards. What standard did Jesus 
establish when he said, “Teaching 
them to observe all that I have 
commanded ...’? 

The person or committee respon- 
sible for adult Christian education 
should now plan to attend the fall 
conference church worker’s institute 
section for adults. The 1963 leader- 
ship course is That Men May Live 
in Christ—a Course on Why We 
Teach. 

Alert the committee to materials 
that will be mailed in July. 

If specific information is wanted 
now, write to the Rev. Robert G. 
Konzelman, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, 422 South Fifth Street, 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


0. 


OME have asked for more news 

from the two regions of the 
American Lutheran Education <As- 
sociation. This month news of the 
schools east of the Rocky Mountains 
is featured. 


"Flying Classroom" 

The “flying classroom” is actual- 
ly a specially equipped plane circling 
in lazy eights four miles above 
Montpelier, Ind. It telecasts impulses 
from tapes of previously screened 
courses of study. Parts of six states 
are included within the 200-mile 
radius where receivers are tuned in. 

Both St. John School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Solomon School, Wood- 
ville, Ohio, participate in this Mid- 
west Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction (MPATI). Span- 
ish for Grades 7 and 8 is taught at 
Fort Wayne. Woodville supplements 
the curriculum with music for 
Grades 1-3 and science courses for 
Grades 1-8. Experiments can be ob- 
served, advantageous to the small 
school. 


Dedication 
On October 14, 1962, the new 
addition to Cross Lutheran School, 
Pigeon, Mich., was dedicated. Miss 
Miss Laabs, secretary of the American 
Lutheran Education Association, is junior 


high teacher at Solomon Lutheran School, 
Woodville, Ohio. 
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LEMENTARY 


Helen Mueller is principal and 
teacher of the upper grades and 
Mrs. Marilyn Avers Buchholz in- 
structs the intermediate grades. 


Arithmetic Progress 

Did you learn equations in your 
elementary training? The trend in 
arithmetic is to place emphasis on 
problem solving. Every child wants 
to think for himself. Knowing nu- 
merical relationships and ratios is 
begun early in the intermediate 
grades. Grade 5 works problems 
like 25/15—125/n with understand- 
ing. Using the symbol ” or x shows 
what is happening and leads to the 
process of solution. 

New arithmetic methods are be- 
ing used at Trinity School, Marys- 
ville, Ohio and St. Paul School, 
Waverly, Iowa. Both schools indi- 
cate pupil enthusiasm in spite of 
many initial hurdles faced in a 
series changeover. 


ALEA of Florida 


Because of an increasing number 
of Lutheran kindergartens, Pastor 
Rolland Miesel of Good Shepherd 
Church, North Miami, Fla., and 
Ernestine Martin, teacher at St. 
James Kindergarten, Coral Gables, 
Fla., were instrumental in organ- 
izing in 1958 an association called 
“The American Lutheran Educa- 
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tion Association of Florida.” Mrs. 
Ruth Broch is now president. Three 
times a year they gather for work- 
shop meetings. New teachers espe- 
cially benefit from the fellowship 
and exchange of ideas. 

Many ALC churches are being 
established in Florida. Within a 
short time some of these churches 
organize weekday Christian kinder- 
gartens. A kindergarten is a non- 
profit, self-supporting institution. 
Parents pay the registration, tuition, 
and transportation fees. Partial cost 
of the expenses of maintaining the 
buildings is paid by the congrega- 
tion as part of its program. 

There are 10 Lutheran kinder- 
gartens in Florida in ALC congre- 
gations. Christ the King and Abid- 
ing Savior congregations in Fort 
Lauderdale, and Christ Church, 
Jacksonville, have most recently es- 


tablished kindergartens. 


Class Trips 

Floridians will want to be on the 
lookout for a party of traveling 
eighth graders and principal-teacher 
Keith Emmelhainz from Marysville, 
Ohio. A class trip has become a 
tradition as part of the student’s last 
year’s training at Trinity School 
there. In other years they have vis- 
ited Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington. Tentative 
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By Rutu M. Laass 


plans this year are to spend a week 
in Florida. 

State capitols, factories, museums, 
zoos, fire stations, and other com- 
munity resources serve as excellent 
places for field trips and educational 
excursions. 


Columbus, Ohio 


After nine years of kindergarten 
training at St. Paul Church, Colum- 
bus, an elementary school has been 
started. For this, the only ALC 
Christian day school in Columbus, it 
is the third year for kindergarten 
through Grade 5 classes. 

The 90 pupils pay no tuition fee. 
About one-half the school expense 
is provided by voluntary contribu- 
tions from parents and other inter- 
ested persons. 


Music 

Vocal music can usually be taught 
by the classroom teacher or the 
choir director. Few of our schools 
are large enough to establish a com- 
plete band. Often instrumental mu- 
sic instruction can be started in the 
intermediate grades in localities 
where there is public and private 
school cooperation. This privilege 
may be possible in your community. 

Keep your ALEA officers in- 
formed of your latest school activi- 
ties. We want to hear about them. 
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Concrete 
IDEAS 


Wwe have an opening session in 
Sunday school? The typical 
answer given by most churches is 
“because we've always done it this 
way.” Some, when confronted with 
the question have listed: 


. To recognize birthdays 

. To take the offering 

. To set a proper mood 

. To teach hymns 

. To make announcements 

There would seem to be some ad- 
vantage in having pupils go directly 
to class (as they do in public school) 
instead of taking up to one-third of 
the week’s teaching time for “pre- 
liminaries.” Most of the purposes 
listed can be handled as effectively 
in each class. 

In addition to this the creative 
teacher could use the minutes before 
starting time to talk to individual 
class members or to get them in- 
volved in a learning activity. 

However, there is a great deal to 
be said for singing hymns together 
and for teaching the children some 
of the great hymns of the church. If 
the brief period of opening or clos- 
ing could be used creatively and 
purposefully to prepare children to 
sing in the morning service, it 
would be time well spent. 

It would seem, then, that some 
planned schedule for teaching 
hymns ought to be adopted. 
Couldn’t a Sunday school set a goal 
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By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


for itself to teach 75 or 100 hymns to 
the children from preschool through 
confirmation years? 

This would mean that a Sunday 
school would use fewer action songs 
and more honest-to-goodness hymns 
from the hymnal the congregation 
uses. To my knowledge there is not 
one set of patriotic songs for chil- 
dren and another for adults. Why 
shouldn’t children learn the great 
hymns of the church at an early 
age? 

A hasty survey of the Service 
Book and Hymnal indicates that 
there are many hymns which even 
preschool and certainly primary chil- 
dren can sing. Some are: 

“All praise to thee, my God” 

“Jesus, tender Shepherd” 

“T love to tell the story” 

“Beautiful Saviour” 

“Saviour, teach me day by day” 

“Children of the heavenly Father” 

“Now thank we all our God” 

Make your opening sessions 
meaningful teaching opportunities 
by selecting a number of hymns 
which you will teach the children. 
As they progress through Sunday 
school their love for the church’s 
music will grow. 


Mr. Wegmeyer, director of parish educa- 
tion in the Washington, D.C. regional 
office, has accepted the call to become 
director of leadership education for the 
Department of Parish Education in Minne- 
apolis. 
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tips to teachers of kindergarten and primary 
children who read 


Hand in Hand 


DO YOU LIKE PUZZLES? The children who read Hand in 
Hand, do and they'll find plenty of them in the February issues. 


By Omar BonpERup 


One puzzle takes some drawing to complete. 
It’s “Scott’s New Church,” a story with drawings about 

the new church being built in the community where Scott’s 
family has bought a new home; the readers finish the 
drawings and learn more about what the church is and does. 
(February is American Missions month in the ALC.) 
Another puzzle has hidden birds for the reader to find; 

it’s based on Jesus’ parable of the farmer who planted 

seeds on different kinds of soil. 

Other puzzles are in February stories in Hand in Hand. 
For example, how can the children keep Janet from missing 
Sunday school when she’s sick? (They take the 

Sunday school to her in “The Children’s Surprise.”) 

Or how can Linda’s family “advertise” the new baby? 

(See “A Baby for God” for a new use of that word.) 


ALSO IN FEBRUARY : 

A part of the February emphasis in the ALC mission 

in Brazil, “Jamio of Brazil” introduces young readers to 
a boy who wants the missionaries to come where his 
grandfather and grandmother live. 


N@ te 1O TEACHERS: 
Do you read Hand in Hand ahead of time? 
Advance reading will help you introduce it to your pupils. 
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tips to teachers 
of juniors who read 


steps 


ANOTHER EXCITING TRIP around the world will be taken 
by juniors who read the February issues of Steps. 

First stop will be England, where 

“Two Choir Boys Who Made Their Mark” are met in the 
persons of Joseph Barnby and Arthur Sullivan, 

writers of some of our better known hymns. 

Next stop: “Brazil by Jeep-Back,” the story of 

Missionary John Aamot and his adventures 

in building a church on the fringe of the Brazilian jungles. 
Then to Mexico, where a boy named Luis has 20 pesos 

and spends it all on gifts for his family. 

And finally to the United States and 

“A New Church Every Week,” the story of how 

the ALC builds churches in American Missions. 


ALSO IN FEBRUARY: 

Questions for Aunt Lois about disobeying parents 

and how much allowance should go to Sunday school .. . 
a look at purple dye in “My Bible Museum” . . 

and a long list of pen pals. 


NO TLE TO PEA GHERS: 


Juniors like to make scrapbooks; how about encouraging 
them to save the current series of Steps articles 
on the adventures of ALC missionaries throughout the world? 
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tips to teachers of junior highs 
who read 


teenways 


By Omar BonpeErup 

A LITTLE BIT OF EVERYTHING is on the menu 

in the February issues of Teenways, the weekly paper for 
junior high youth in the ALC. 

“Strictly for the Words” is an article discussing the 

old problem of how to strike up a conversation. 

“Chapel on Wheels” tells the exciting story about the 
railroad cars that served as traveling chapels— 

a bit of a change from modern American Missions work. 
(February is the month for emphasizing American Missions.) 
Lois Holm writes another in the series of articles 
introducing junior highs to the countries where the ALC 
has mission fields—this time it’s Brazil. 

“More Than Bahru Bargained For” is a short story 

with a Madagascar setting; it’s about a boy 

who helps an American missionary buy a donkey 

and proceeds to run into trouble. 


“More Than One Way to See” is the story of a 
13-year-old girl who is blind, but sees plenty 


and even writes poetry. 


NOTES) O TEACHERS: 

Have you ever wondered why Teenways doesn’t carry an article 
on a certain subject or with a certain emphasis? 

Maybe the editor never thought of it. 

Why not drop him a note with your suggestions? 
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tips to teachers 
of senior highs who read 


By Cuartes Lutz 

THE STRUGGLE TO HARMONIZE scientific knowledge and 
the Christian faith is troublesome to many senior high 

and college students. It is also the source of 

current disagreements concerning some of the ALC’s youth 
materials. A young scientist who has come through 

the struggle without schizophrenia writes about 

his own experience in the February issue of ONE. He 1s 

a former Lutheran college faculty member now associated with 
California Institute of Technology. Also in February: 


® An article on work with mentally retarded, by a member 
of a Luther League volunteer ministry team which 
served in Columbus, Ohio, last summer. 


© A look at Karen Vance, Spokane Leaguer who is 
national junior slalom (ski-racing) champion. 


© Second of five articles on “Modern Foes of the Christian 
Faith,” by Ewald Bash and the editor. February focus 
is on conformism. 


® The unusual talk presented by Herb Knudsen, Dana student 
president, at the ALC’s Milwaukee convention: “Church, 
IpSayitony Gunna 


© Melanchthon is featured in ONE’s series on “The 
Other Reformers.” 
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For Lesson (6&2 
Enrichment £2 


Ce 
OS D 


American Uniform Series 


By Naomi M. Aver 


LESSONS FOR FEBRUARY 


Lesson 19: God Reveals That 
Jesus Is Our Savior Through 
His Servant, John the Baptist 

Of all the material available on 
the various departmental levels about 
this lesson, one sentence in the Par- 
ent’s Manual jumps out as and sum- 
marizes most succinctly the biblical 
basis. “This dramatic revelation in 
God's own time, by God’s own mes- 
senger, and in God’s own way is 
purposely meant by God to quicken, 
sharpen, and deepen our conviction 
that this Jesus of Nazareth is un- 
mistakably the Savior promised and 
sent by God” (page 154). 

The emphasis in this sentence is 
where it belongs—not upon the mes- 
senger, but upon the One who sent 
him. It also leads to a really effec- 
tive look at the scriptural basis. 

Under the first point, “In God’s 
own time,’ we can help our stu- 
dents search out those prophetic pas- 
sages which point to the God- 
ordained advent of John the Bap- 
tist. The second point, “By God’s 
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own messenger” can be developed 
through such questions as, “What 
events in John’s life show us that 
he was sent by God?” or “What 
words of John indicate that he was 
much aware of this?” The conver- 
sation between John and Jesus re- 
corded in Matthew 3:13-15 reveal 
that both of them responded to the 
third part, “God’s own way.” 

How about us? We too can have 
the joy of fulfilling our role as Chris- 
tians according to God’s timetable. 
We can function for him in this day 
which he has given us. We too as 
heirs of salvation have the oppor- 
tunity to equip ourselves and make 
ourselves available as messengers 
of God. We too as saved sinners 
have the privilege of praying fervent- 
ly each day, “Thy will be done.” 

Further background material 1s 
available in The Faith We Teach, 
specifically Chapter 4, “God the 


Mrs. Auer teaches at St. Mark’s Church, 
Butler, Pa., where her husband serves as 
pastor. 
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Holy Spirit” and Chapter 8, “Bap- 
tism.” Note the age level pages. 


UNIT 4: JESUS OUR HUMBLE 
SERVANT 


Why were miracles performed? 
Before trying to speak about this 
to others in the next six lessons we’d 
better try to understand why our- 
selves. The reason seems to be two- 
fold, and yet it is all of a piece. 
Through his compassionate and lov- 
ing meeting of specific needs of hu- 
man beings at a given time and 
place, Jesus through the Spirit bore 
witness to himself as Savior and 
brought glory to his Father. 

With this background in mind, 
let’s take a look at the lessons. 


Lesson 20: Jesus Performs His 
First Miracle 

To avoid the we’ve-heard-all-this- 
before class reaction with this fa- 
miliar story, let your learners tell 
you what it is all about. Chart their 
responses and then let them com- 
pare what they think they know 
with what the Bible actually records. 
With this start proceed to the real 
message of this miracle. 

While we can go off in many 
directions with applications, verse 
11 gives the best direction, “This, 
the first of his signs, Jesus did at 
Cana in Galilee, and manifested his 
glory; and his disciples believed in 
him.” 

As saved souls, we are miracles 
too. Does all that we say and think 
and do manifest his glory? Do 
others, looking upon us, believe in 
him as the Savior of mankind? No 
matter where we are—at play, at 
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school, at home, at work, or at a 
wedding, opportunities abound for 
us to bear witness to and _ glorify 
the One in whom we have eternal 
life. The Lord used another of his 
servants, Paul, to tell us this in 
1 Corinthians 10:31-33, “So whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever you 
do, do all to the glory of God. Give 
no offense to Jews or Greeks or to 
the church of God, just as I try to 
please men in everything I do, not 
seeking my own advantage, but that 
of many, that they may be saved.” 


Lesson 21: Jesus Is Our Friend 


at Work 


“[m never again going to call 
her and invite her to participate in 
anything at the church!” The sum 
total of times such phrases are ut- 
tered throughout the world in a 
given week must make Satan sneer- 
ingly joyful. How insidiously the 
prince of this world uses the creep- 
ing slag of discouragement, disap- 
pointment, and disillusion to over- 
take even the most optimistic Chris- 
tian. 

Jesus, however, knows us—our 
frailties and weaknesses. Jesus knew 
his disciples and the trials ahead for 
them. Perhaps it was for just such 
times of weakness that he gave us 
the message of this miracle. 

The disciples had given up. Yet 
their ready response to Jesus’ re- 
quest to let down the nets one more 
time yielded blessings beyond meas- 
ure. In the midst of their awe and 
astonishment, Jesus tells them that 
they are to become fishers of men. 
This One who could bring in a 
huge catch of fish in an unlikely 
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place at an unlikely time is also 
present with us in unlikely places 
and at unlikely times for the far 
more important task of catching 
men. 

Satan flourishes when discourage- 
ment and failure abound. But let 
down the nets one more time. The 
Lord can bring in the catch. Yes, 
Jesus is truly our friend at work, 
the only real work a Christian ever 
has—that of being tools in the Spir- 
it's hands that through us others 
may come to a saving faith in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior. 


Lesson 22: Jesus Helps Us 
in Danger 

Crisis, brinkmanship, nuclear war 
—the vocabulary of the dangerous 
age in which we live. Though the 
vocabulary has changed through 
the centuries, the real presence of 
imminent physical danger has been 
with man from the moment he first 
sinned. 

The message of the miracle in 
this lesson, then, is not only timely, 
but vital for the Christian life. Our 
reaction to the stresses and strain 
of physical danger can spell the dif- 
ference between spiritual safety and 
spiritual destruction. Satan knows 
this too. He was there also that day 
in the little fishing boat on the sea. 
Can you feel his presence in the 
disciples’ fear? Even at the height 
of the severe storm, however, he did 
not succeed in totally erasing the 
memory of water turned into wine 
and of a huge catch of fish. 

Feeble though the cry was, it 
came. “Save, Lord, we are perish- 
ing.” In this instance, it was the 
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Lord’s will for the disciples to learn 
more of his power by bringing them 
safely through the storm. In the 
realities of life, however, we know 
that we are not always saved from 
the anguish of physical danger. 
What can we learn of the Lord’s 
power when this happens? We 
know that Satan is present at these 
times because we hear him through 
such deviously designed thoughts 
as “Why did the Lord allow this 
to happen to me?” “I can’t believe 
in a God who permits such awful 
things to happen to little children.” 
On and on goes this chorus of dis- 
content. 

Perhaps this, then, is a lesson 
where we can help our pupils learn 
about danger. There is a real pos- 
sibility that we will allow Satan to 
use the turmoil of physical danger 
to defeat us spiritually. The ten- 
tacles of self-pity can twist our lives 
into something utterly spent and 
useless. 

On the other hand, in response to 
the cry, “Lord, save us, we are per- 
ishing,” God can use what seems 
to us total disaster to bring us into 
an even closer relationship with 
him. He has told us so through St. 
Paul in Romans 8:35 and 37: “Who 
shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril or sword? . . . No, 
in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him who 
loved us.” For further study see 
Chapter 3, “God the Son,” Chapter 
10, “The Christian Life,” and Chap- 
ter 11, “The Christian and Culture,” 
in The Faith We Teach. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Erxta M. Osten 


About God and Me 


This month you will begin Unir 
6, “Jesus Shows Me What God Is 
Like.” With the help of the sugges- 
tions in your teacher’s guide, lead 
your class to a deeper understanding 
of what God is like and to growth in 
faith and love. Review Chapter 3, 
“God the Son,” in The Faith We 
eae sna 

The schedule suggested for these 
lessons is in the August 1962 issue. 


My Second Sunday School Book 
Lessons 23 through 26 can be 


considered a unit, using the title of 
Lesson 23 as a theme, “Jesus, the 
Teacher.” “My Prayer” is the one 
Jesus taught; “My Sunday School” 
helps carry out his command to 
teach; “One Was Thankful—Nine 
Were Not” reflects our response to 
Jesus, the Teacher. 

During the month you might have 
your class prepare a frieze or mural 
to illustrate the theme. The various 
parts can be done individually or by 
smaller committees. Each one can 
have some responsibility for helping 
complete the class project. 

There are many more reasons why 
Jesus is our Teacher than those 
stressed by the lessons. Feel free to 
add some of your own ideas and 
concepts. Study Chapter 3, “God the 
Son,” and Chapter 6, “Grace and 
Faith,’ in The Faith We Teach. 

As teachers let us show by our 
words and actions that we have been 
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“in the class” of Jesus, the Teacher. 
Our enthusiasm, devotion, good 
humor, and (not least) our knowl- 
edge can be the living example the 
children need to see. 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons 32, 33, and 34 are the 
last in the unit on the Lord’s Prayer. 
It is suggested that the last Sunday 
in February be used for review. 

Continue your study of each peti- 
tion, using the Catechism to help 
give proper emphasis to each one. 
Also continue any project you began 
last month. 

For Lesson 34 you might want to 
spend some time talking about the 
heroes of faith mentioned on page 
149. How much do class members 
remember about them? Why does 
the Bible list them as some of the 
heroes of faith? Are there others 
which should be added to the list? 
Why would you add them? 

Review: This might be a good 
time to find out how the class un- 
derstands the Lord’s Prayer. Is each 
word distinct when they speak it? 

Preparing for the review session 
can also be a good time for the 
teacher to evaluate himself. Have I 
accomplished all I intended to do 
during the past two months? Did 
I think of the class as individuals as 
well as a group? Has my own un- 
derstanding of the Lord’s Prayer 
deepened because I was diligent in 
my lesson preparation? 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Dororuy Murray 


Listening to God 


Lesson 21: Recall your institute 
session on time and eternity. Review 
Chapter 12 in The Faith We Teach. 
Help your class understand that 
death is victory for the Christian. 

Lesson 22: Think of Jesus’ prayer 
in John 17 as a model prayer. Does 
he include thanksgiving, confession, 
adoration, intercession, petition? 
Help your class formulate prayers 
based on Jesus’ teaching. Suggest 
that they use a daily prayer list 
which includes the five points. 

Lesson 23: Fourth graders are not 
too young to begin understanding 


Please others 


instead of God 
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God's Chosen People 


Lessons 21 through 24 empha- 
size grace and forgiveness. See Chap- 
ter 6 in The Faith We Teach. David 
and Solomon both sinned and faced 
the consequences. Solomon’s sin and 
that of his people led to the division 
of the kingdom. David repented and 
was restored. Show by steps how 
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the difference between Law and 
Gospel. Show how it is impossible 
to keep the Law perfectly, but how 
the Good News of the Gospel is 
God’s and our answer. The letters, 
N E W S, arranged on a map of 
the world can indicate the four di- 
rections we are to send the Good 
News. 

Lesson 24: Here are some Bible 
verses to use to show Christ’s power 
to draw us to himself: Ephesians 
2:13, Galatians 6:14; 2 Corinthians 
5:14, Romans 8:35-39. Review Chap- 
ter 3 in The Faith We Teach and 


the age level pages. 


Praise and service 
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easy it is to go downward, the need 
for forgiveness, and the steps lead- 
ing to restoration. 

The need is for us to be constant- 
ly on guard against sin for it is eas- 
ier to stoop to sin than rise to holi- 
ness. Some Psalm verses memorized 


Miss Murray is parish worker at Central 
Lutheran Church, Oakland, Calif. 
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will give us strength to overcome: 
Cel 1914 23°) S146: 001a5 OL sa 
ePe: Ab RSy. 


The March of Faith 


Lessons 21 through 24 will be an 
opportunity to emphasize the Third 
Article and sanctification. At this 
age the children should be more 
aware of their relationship to Christ 
and their daily need for forgiveness. 
Seek to develop their assurance by 
helping them understand the means 
of grace. 

Sanctification is for everyday liv- 
ing, not just a big word to be talked 
about in church. Use pictures to 
show the importance of small deci- 
sions made each day which can help 
or hinder our sanctification. You 
might draw a sample ballot on the 
board and ask the class to vote for: 
Christ or Satan, others or self, truth 
or white lies, God’s Word or ques- 
tionable reading. Help your class 
grow in every possible way in grace 
and knowledge. 


Forward with Christ 


Lessons 21 through 24: As you 
teach the Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, you 
have a wonderful opportunity to 
show how love is woven through 
every doctrine of the church. Love is 
written all through Christ’s teach- 
ings. How can we carry out Christ’s 
command today—in our country, in 
our neighborhood? How can we fill 
the needs of those around us? Let 
the class make suggestions with your 
guidance. Perhaps no one on our 
block needs food or clothing, but 
what about kindness, understanding, 
forgiveness, and friendship? Giving 
ourselves may be harder than giving 
material gifts. 

Can we make a special effort to 
extend love to someone who needs 
it? Do we really include all when 
we pray “Our Father”? God, who 
created me and loves me, also cre- 
ated and loves all others. How 
would I, then, like to be treated if 
I were one of the others? 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Exvizasetu C. VALENTINE 


The People and the Promise 
Lessons 21, 22, and 23: Have the 


class make a comparison between 
judges today and Deborah, Gideon, 
and Samson. Background, function, 
appointment, etc., can be considered. 
Point out that God can use people 
of varied backgrounds and tempera- 
ments to fulfill his purpose and carry 
on his work. 

Lesson 24: It may be a little more 
difficult to keep the boys interested 
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in the story of Ruth. Put the em- 
phasis where the lesson puts it—on 
the results of faithful friendship. 
Help the class list the characteristics 
of a faithful friend. 


Good News 


Lesson 21: Jesus boldly pro- 
claimed he was the Messiah, not 


Mrs. Valentine is a housewife who 
teaches at Bethel Church, North Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
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only by words but by acting out 
this prophecy. Help the class under- 
stand what is meant by Mark 11:14. 

Lesson 22: In these uncertain 
days God is still in control of men 
and events. Use these references to 
help you understand Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming: Matthew 24 and 25; 
1 Thessalonians 4:13-18. 

Lesson 23: This unit closes the 
public ministry of Jesus. After this 
he speaks no more to the multi- 
tudes. Why? 

Lesson 24: Study The Faith We 
Teach, pages 97-100, 104, and 107, 
“The Lord’s Supper.” 


On the Way 

Lesson 21: Ask the class if they 
think they, living in Bible times, 
would have recognized Jesus as true 
God, the humble carpenter’s son 
who taught strange things. Help 
them realize how blessed we are to 
have God’s full revelation of Christ. 

Lesson 22: Prepare flash cards of 
the five key words with brief, con- 
cise meanings. Use them to help the 
class remember their meanings. 

Lesson 23: Here are some refer- 
ences to Christ’s Second Coming: 
Matthew 24:30 (visible), Matthew 
17:2 (glorious), Matthew 24:30 
(public), Matthew 24:43 (sudden), 
1 Thessalonians 4:16-17 (trumpet 
shall sound), Matthew 24:42 (Be 
ready!). Use your concordance to 
find others. 

Lesson 24: Study The Faith We 
Teach, Chapter 4, “God the Holy 
Spirit.” The Spirit is often a rather 
vague person of the Godhead to 
intermediates. Try to make him 
more real by studying his work. 
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Opening Our Bibles 


Lesson 21: This lesson concludes 
the study of five books of Hebrew 
literature which began with Job. 
One often wonders why Ecclesiastes 
and Song of Solomon were included 
in the Scriptures. Song of Solomon 
was accepted into the Old Testa- 
ment canon because men thought it 
represented love between God and 
his people. Others think it is about 
human love and some think it is a 
group of wedding songs. Its intimate 
language is less offensive if we re- 
member that the attraction between 
the sexes is of God and that this 
is Oriental poetry. 

Lesson 22: This great prophetic 
period lasted approximately 400 
years, from the time the kingdom 
was divided, through the decline of 
both kingdoms, through the exile, 
and the rebuilding of the Temple. 

Lesson 23: Isaiah lived when both 
kingdoms were assailed from with- 
out by military powers and from 
within by social evils and spiritual 
decay. At his death the Northern 
Kingdom had been destroyed and 
much of Judah was under foreign 
domination, but the walled city of 
Jerusalem still stood. Isaiah wrote 
of the faithful remnant which God 
would preserve. 

Lesson 24: More than 100 years 
after Isaiah’s call Jeremiah was 
called to be a prophet in Judah. 
Soon after Jerusalem fell Jeremiah 
was compelled to go to Egypt with 
a group who feared Nebuchad- 
nezzar, fulfilling to the end his 
prophetic duties. In his writing the 
bright messianic hope shines through 
the sorrow of his prophecies. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cari F. WELLER 


That You May Know 


Lessons 21 through 24 begin a 
new unit of eight lessons on the 
kingdom. It will be interesting to 
trace the concept through the Gos- 
pel of Luke. The unit study is im- 
portant because 74°% of the verses, 
9:51-19:28, are found only in Luke. 

Spend some time on the “Side- 
lights” (page 61) especially to help 
the class understand what the king- 
dom is and what it is not. Appeal to 
the Gospel of Luke whenever you 
can to reinforce your statements. 

Review Chapter 7, “The Church,” 
and Chapter 11, “The Christian and 
Culture,” in The Faith We Teach. 
The index has several references to 
the kingdom of God. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 21, 22, and 23 conclude 
your study of Paul’s Second Mission- 
ary Journey. Perhaps you will con- 
tinue plans you began with Lesson 
20. It might be interesting to dis- 
cover what has happened to the 
churches Paul established and visit- 
ed during his journey. What are the 
lessons we can apply to the church 
today? How is church life differ- 
ent than it was then? How is church 
life the same? What about the hu- 
man element involved? 

Lesson 24 begins the study of 
Paul’s Third Journey. Compare the 
stops he made this time with the 
Second Journey. Why do you think 
Paul visited some of these established 
congregations? 
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Some review of Chapter 7, “The 
Church,” in The Faith We Teach 
may be helpful. This may help you 
understand some of the events re- 
corded in Acts a little better. 


If God Were King 


Lesson 21: The members of your 
class were infants when the sermon 
used in this lesson was preached. 
Help the class outline the pages to 
discover the timelessness of the mes- 
sage. Is there anything the preacher 
should state differently to today’s 
world situation? 

Lesson 22: Encourage the class to 
read the entire Book of Job in the 
Revised Standard Version. Some 
may want to read and report on the 
dramatic version by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, J.B. The class might enjoy 
reading some of the dialogue from 
the Bible aloud. With a little re- 
hearsal, it can be most effective. 

Lrsson 23: This might be a good 
lesson for talking about high school 
drop-outs. The teacher may be a 
good example of one who did or did 
not get as much schooling as he 
wanted. Should we take God’s will 
into consideration when we _ are 
thinking about our plans for educa- 
tion or employment? 

Lesson 24: Ask the class to list 
honestly the things they like and 
don’t like to do. Then ask them how 
honest they have really been in mak- 
ing the lists. Do we all have to 
think alike or act alike? On what 
should we base our decisions? 
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Bible Storytime 


By Heren C. WacuTer 


|p SOME religions mythical be- 
ings are worshipped. The Ro- 
mans had Jupiter; the Egyptians, 
Isis and Osiris; the Scandinavians, 
Thor. In the Christian religion we 
worship Jesus of Nazareth as our 
Lord and Savior. He was a real per- 
son who walked on the earth and 
mingled with people. During Jan- 
uary this idea was stressed with the 
lessons. During the month of Febru- 
ary we should continue to stress the 
fact that Jesus was a real person, 
not a storybook character. 

At this age youngsters find it 
difficult to think of people being real 
unless they can see them. New pic- 
tures which relate to the current 
stories and which show Jesus do- 
ing the same things that people do 
today may be used as they were 
used last month. 

However we now have an oppor- 
tunity to show that Jesus could do 
things other people cannot do—such 
as stilling the storm and multiply- 
ing the bread and the fishes. This 
was possible because of his divine 
nature. He was the Son of God, 
our heavenly Father. Such a phrase 
as “Jesus is God’s Son” should be 
introduced and used frequently. 

Another fact we want to work on 
during this month is that Jesus is 
a friend to all and wants to help 
us at all times and under all kinds 
of conditions. The children should 
learn that Jesus is with us not only 
on Sunday morning in the church 
school but that he is with us when 
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we are sick, hungry, sad, or afraid. 
He will help us whenever we call 
upon him. Lest the children get the 
idea that Jesus is with us only in 
times of urgent and felt need, men- 
tion might be made of the fact that 
Jesus helps people at happy times 
also, as he did at Cana. 

Another idea that can be devel- 
oped is that as Jesus loves and 
helps us, he wants us to love and 
help him at all times. We do this 
by giving loving service to others. 

The following activities tie in well 
with the stories: 

1. Sending flowers to a shut-in. 

2. Sending cards, a book, or a 
puzzle to a sick child or to the 
children’s ward of a local hospital. 

3. Collecting food to be sent to 
some needy family. If the church 
has no such family in its member- 
ship, the food might be sent to a 
social agency. Contact the Lutheran 
social service agency in your area. 

Our February activities should 
pave the way for the stories to be 
used in March during which the 
idea that Jesus is our Savior is 
introduced. This is the all-important 
theme of the Christian religion. It 
is vital that the children learn and 
accept this fact early in life. Yet it 
is not an easy idea to present to 
the children. We should be studying 
the Scriptures, thinking and plan- 
ning ahead. 

Miss Wachter is supervisor of the nurs- 
ery department and a member of the edu- 


cation committee at Grace Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Dear Nate: 


I suppose none of us would really 
want to return to the good old days. 
In fact many of us can’t remember 
what they were like. My mother- 
in-law says that the good old days 
in Sunday school meant teacher plus 
Bible plus class. Apparently a lot of 
good teaching and learning was the 
result. 

But times have changed. A high 
school boy in my neighborhood is 
getting $1.35 an hour for the same 
kind of work in a super market for 
which I got the impressive sum of 
25c. I won't mention how many 
years ago that was. In those days | 
could take a date to a double feature 
for 74%c! The tickets were two for 
15. I must remember that tickets to 
a show now cost a great deal more. 

Times have changed for Sunday 
schools too. For good reasons they 
should be called “church schools.” 
Teachers have more opportunities 
for training than they ever had. 
Teachers’ guides and pupil’s work- 
books are a joy to behold. The color, 
attractive format, all around read- 
ability, and biblical emphasis make 


someone, like my mother-in-law, re- 
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mark, “When I see these and re- 
member what we had to work with 
when I first began to teach... .” 

A lot of people can remember 
when churches didn’t even have 
basements, let alone parish units 
with classroom facilities galore. Of- 
ten they had to meet on Sunday 
morning, for that was the only day 
the building was heated. I thought 
about some of these things recently 
when I was visiting in another 
church. 

The church was designed by one 
of the nation’s foremost architects. 
Apparently every corner of the 
building was designed with the ut- 
most care. Every bit of furnishing 
was planned for that particular 
building. There is a beautiful, wor- 
shipful sanctuary, an extensive par- 
ish education unit on a one-floor 
plan with classroom after classroom. 
The large assembly hall can be di- 
vided with the best sliding doors I’ve 
ever seen. They really help keep 
the sound within the confines of the 
class space. I visited a session there. 

Here was a modern building with 
plenty of space where classes could 
meet without disturbing each other. 
The teacher had a chalkboard and a 
bulletin board. He didn’t even have 
to hunt for chalk. There were plen- 
ty of tables and form fitting chairs. 
Each student had his own Bible. 
There was everything, but there was 
a grave oversight. Someone had neg- 
lected to consider the lighting. 


Yours, 
Puri 


P.S. You’d think someone would 
remember Genesis 1:3. 
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“Lord, teach us to pray.'’ Jesus honored this request from his 
disciples. He taught them the spirit, the form, the reality, and 
the outreach of our petitions to God in the Lord's Prayer. 

The 1963 Augsburg VCS series is TEACH US TO PRAY. 
These courses in the Lord's Prayer offer our children and youth 
a contemporary treatment of the ageless need of God's people. 
The materials are planned for a !0-session school. 
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The study and activity materials are rich in biblical content, 
evangelical in approach, and aware of varied practices related 
to Christian prayer. 

Colorful, illustrated workbooks (35c); boxes of complete, 
correlated, fascinating activities (89c); and excellent teacher's 
guides (75c) have been especially prepared for kindergarten, 
primary, junior, and intermediate departments. 

An exciting feature is the new nursery course, I LEARN TO 
PRAY. There is a delightful book set for the child (65c), an 
activities box designed as a suitcase (79c), a special 7” 334 rpm 
recording ($1.00), and an excellent teacher’s guide (75c). 

The handy supplementary items (worker's certificate, pupil’s 
certificate, poster, postcard, bulletin, dodger) carry out the 
VCS theme in full-color. 

This outstanding VCS series has been prepared under the 
auspices of the Board of Parish Education and the Board of 
Publication of The American Lutheran Church and published by 
Augsburg Publishing House. 

For your convenience Augsburg has prepared a VCS Examin- 
ation Kit. This kit contains: 

* Superintendent's Handbook—combination superintendent's guide and 

catalog information. 

+ Workbooks and Activities boxes—actual items for five departments. 

* Sample sections from the five teacher's guides. 


* Six “get-ready" guides—teacher training leaflets for the pastor and 
five departmental leaders. 


* Home Book—order one for each family with children in vacation 
church school. 


* Full-color explanatory brochure. 
* Supplementary items which carry out the VCS theme in full-color. 
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STUDIES IN THE 
LORD'S PRAYER 


Valued at more 
than $7.00, this 
kit is available for 
only $4.50! 


Augsburg is sending 
a FREE EXAMINA- 
TION KIT to each 
ALC congregation, 


426 South Fifth Street 57 East Main Street 316 South 18th Street 200! Third Avenue 26 4th Street N.E. 
Minneapolis |S, Minn. Columbus 15, Ohio Omaha 2, Neb. Seattle |, Wash. Calgary, Alta. (add 10%) 
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eee as a matter of fact 


The Rev. Norman E. Wegmeyer, recently Eastern Regional Director of 
Parish Education, has accepted the call to become director of leader- 
ship education for the department. The board has created this new 
position, looking toward intensified and expanded efforts in teacher 
training and leadership preparation. The extensive program of intro- 
ducing and training for new curriculum materials has made leader- 
ship education a most important area. Mr. Wegmeyer and his fam- 
ily moved to Minneapolis in January. 
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. William W. Wright, a member of Faith Church, Arlington, Va., has 
accepted the call to become Eastern Regional Director to replace 
Mr. Wegmeyer (serving the Michigan, Ohio, and Eastern Districts). 
Mr. Wright has served the church in many capacities. By training 
he is an educator, having taught social studies in junior high schools 
and having served for three years as principal and instructor at the 
Ethiopian Evangelical College. Mr. Wright assumed the new posi- 
tion in January. 


The Rev. Sidney M. Nelson, pastor of Immanuel-Bethel Parish at Jop- 
lin, Mont., has accepted the call to become Regional Director of 
Parish Education and Youth Activity in Canada. He will assume 
the position May |, replacing Mrs. Donald Hedlin (née Clara 
Haugen}, who will continue to serve on a part-time basis until then. 


Mrs. Hedlin, known to many in the former ELC for her work as man- 
ager for several Luther League conventions, has done the church 
a commendable service as its first regional director for parish edu- 
cation and youth activity in Canada. Her pioneering efforts in 
many areas of church life have been outstanding. 


Dr. Merton Strommen, executive director of Lutheran Youth Research 
and former youth director of the Lutheran Free Church, is the 
advisory member of LFC assigned to the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion. This is in accordance with agreements with the LFC, that 
an advisory member (with voice but not vote) from that church 
body meet regularly with each board of the ALC until such time 
as a member of LFC background is regularly elected to the board 
or until the 1966 General Convention of the ALC. 
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teach us to pray 


STUDIES IN THE LORD’S PRAYER 


By Anira Mor 


O | know how to pray? Of 

course I know how to pray. 
It surprises me that you even think 
of asking me, sir! I have always said 
prayers. I believe it 1s something 
that a person should do. 

I can still remember some of the 
prayers that I learned in Sunday 
school. And I still have the prayer 
book my aunt gave me when I was 
a child. Children should learn 
prayers in Sunday school. I’m glad 
they'll be studying about prayer in 
vacation church school this year. 

And I don’t understand what you 
mean when you say that prayer be- 
gins with God. It would be rather 
useless to pray if God were prompt- 
ing us to pray and also telling 
us what to pray, wouldn't it? I de- 
cide when and what to pray and 
God decides how to answer the 


prayer. 


Let’s reminisce for a moment, 
ma’am. If I’m remembering right, 
in vacation church school last year 
we said that we believe in a God 


Mrs. Moe is an editorial assistant in the 
Curriculum Department of Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 
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who creates and sustains us, who 
loves and redeems us, and who 
guides and sanctifies us. We belong 
to God. He made us and redeemed 
us. And he continues to sustain us 
physically and spiritually. 


I know that, sir, but what does 
all this have to do with praying? 


Remembering a couple of other 
things will give you some clues. Not 
too long ago we celebrated Christ- 
mas, the birthday of our Lord. That 
was the day that God came down 
to dwell with us as one of us. God 
became a man just like us, except 
that he wasn’t a sinner. And at 
the same time that he was man, he 
was God. 

Then, on Good Friday, he died 
on a cross. But on Easter he arose. 
God won the battle over sin and 
death for us. 


Yes, of course. All of us Rnow 
the Christmas and Easter stories. 
But I don’t understand what this 
has to do with praying. Aren’t you 
straying from the topic we're sup- 
posed to be discussing? 
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No, we aren’t straying. Christ- 
mas and Easter have a lot to do 
with what we understand prayer 
to be. They remind us that we 
couldn’t save ourselves, that we 
couldn't make ourselves righteous. 
But Christmas and Easter also gave 
us hope, for God came to us in- 
stead, bringing us the righteousness 
we needed. 

Without God coming to us we 
couldn’t pray. Because of our sin 
we are interested only in ourselves, 
not in God or in praying to God. 
But we belong to God. And long 
before we think of praying he is 
working in our hearts to bring us 
to himself. 

God comes to us with love and 
grace and invites us to worship him. 
We respond to him, asking forgive- 
ness and giving ourselves to him in 
love and service. This is our prayer. 

Praying is more than words. It 
is a relationship with God. It is 
responding to what God has done 
for us. It is giving ourselves to 
him so that his will might be done 
in our lives. Asking God to teach 
us to pray is asking him to help us 
to respond to his love for us. 
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HEN the disciples of Jesus 

asked him to teach them how 
to pray, he gave them the Lord’s 
Prayer. His prayer shows us that 
Jesus knew what prayer was. He 
knew it from living in a prayer fel- 
lowship with his Father in heaven. 
God’s will for his life was revealed 
to him through the relationship of 
prayer that he had with his Father. 
One of the ways in which God’s will 
is revealed is through prayer. 

The Lord’s Prayer begins with 
God. It recognizes that we belong 
to God and that he has come to us. 
It recognizes that we are dependent 
upon God. He sustains us physically 
and spiritually. 


The Course 

The vacation church school ma- 
terials for this year, “Teach Us to 
Pray,” are designed to help the stu- 
dents understand the Lord’s Prayer 
in this way: They will see that God 
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gives life and sustains it, that he for- 
gives and enables us to forgive, that 
he leads us and enables us to resist 
temptations, and that he is the Lord 
of heaven and earth. 

“Teach Us to Pray” is a com- 
plete series for vacation church 
school for kindergarten through the 
intermediate grades. At the various 
age levels it helps the students to 
understand prayer, to learn more 
about the Lord’s Prayer, with many 
opportunities to pray. 

“T Learn to Pray” is the new 
vacation church school course for 
the nursery class. This course will 
provide experiences which make the 
three-year-old child ready for con- 
tinual learning about prayer and 
other aspects of the Christian life. 
For more information about “I 
Learn to Pray,” see the articles 
by Estelle Griffen in the January 
and February issues of LUTHERAN 
‘TEACHER. 
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By Anira Mor 


The Workbooks 

The workbooks provided will give 
a variety of experiences for each 
age level. Stories, Bible studies, puz- 
zles, discussion questions, — short 
answer questions, opportunities to 
write prayers are all included. The 
illustrations in the workbooks are 
also helpful teaching aids. 


Activities 

With the activities suggested in 
each of the teacher’s guides, there 
is an activities bex for each depart- 
ment. The intermediates and jun- 
iors will have activities using wood 
chips to make mosaic patterns. [n- 
termediate Activities includes ma- 
terials and instructions for making 
a wall plaque. Material and instruc- 
tions for making book ends are in 
Junior Activities. 

Some of the projects included in 
the Primary Activities box are a 
diorama of Jesus talking with the 
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woman of Samaria, Daniel and a 
lion made of pipe cleaners and con- 
struction paper, a pyramid holder 
for prayer reminder cards and an 
accordion folder about prayer. 

Kindergarten Activities provides 
a variety of projects which will 
help the children to understand the 
theme for each of the sessions. 
Included are such items as a trip- 
tych, a church, a crown, and a 
place mat. All necessary materials 
(except glue) are included. 


The Teacher's Guides 

Many helps are given in the 
teacher's guides for each depart- 
ment. Step by-step help for each of 
the sessions is provided for the in- 
experienced as well as the experi- 
enced teacher. Suggestions are made 
for worship, recreation, for using the 
workbook, for stories to be used 
with the workbooks. 

The introductions in the teacher’s 
guides include information about the 
course and characteristics of the chil- 
dren in the department. There are 
also suggestions for advance prep- 
aration, a list of flannelgraphs, film- 
strips, and books which can be used 
with various sessions, and sugges- 
tions for additional activities. 


The Home Book 

Teach Us to Pray . at Home 
gives information to parents about 
the goals and activities of each ses- 
sion of vacation church school. This 
makes it easy for parents to relate 
what the children have learned at 
VCS with family devotions. 


Superintendent's Handbook 
Again this year the Superintend- 
ent’s Handbook combines the super- 
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intendent’s guide with a supply cat- 
alog. All the features of the guide 
are included: helpful information 
about the course, the superintend- 
ent’s role, suggested time schedules, 
installation service, closing program 
suggestions, and recommended books 
and visual aids. 

A Superintendent's Handbook has 
been provided with each VCS Ex- 
amination Kit mailed to each parish 
pastor in the ALC in January. A 
limited supply of handbooks is avail- 
able from Augsburg Publishing 
House free of charge. 


Get Ready Guides 
With the belief that the best 


teacher training is that which takes 
place in the congregation, the De- 
partment of Parish Education has 
provided a series of six Get Ready 
Guides to help each parish prepare 
for the 1963 VCS. A Get Ready 
Guide for the pastor will help him 
lead the entire teaching staff—de- 
partment heads, teachers, and help- 
ers—in a study of prayer. 

Get Ready Guides for the five de- 
partments—nursery, kindergarten, 
primary, junior, and intermediate— 
will give practical help to the teach- 
ers and helpers. These should be 
used by department leaders when 
conducting the two Get Ready Ses- 
sions suggested. 

A limited supply of Get Ready 
Guides is available free upon re- 
quest from the Department of Parish 
Education, 422 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Requests for 
extra copies should be few since a 
complete set is provided with each 
Examination Kit. 
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| Bsa the past several years a 
unique vacation church school 
has been held at Halstad Lutheran 
Church, Halstad, Minn.—a VCS 
conducted in Spanish. This you 
might not expect to find in the Red 
River Valley. Pictured here are Mrs. 
H. Sanford Haugen, their teacher, 
and some of the 29 boys and girls 
enrolled last year. 

These children are from families 
of migrant workers living in the 
area at the time. They are visited 
in their homes the week before VCS 
begins. Those who attended the year 
before are eager to return. Each 
year there are some shy ones who 
aren’t quite sure at first that they 
will enjoy the sessions. 

VCS in Spanish for these chil- 
dren is of utmost importance, for 
they learn God’s Word in their own 
language. Almost as important is 
the daily milk break, especially if 
the child has gone without break- 
fast that day. 

The opportunity of teaching these 
children is treasured by Mrs. Hau- 
gen, for she remembers Jesus’ words, 
“Let the children come to me, do 
not hinder them; for to such belongs 
the kingdom of God” (Mark 10: 
14). Are there opportunities for 
vacation church school sessions in 
your community where you can give 
the unique, the unusual, the unex- 
pected service? 
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F YOU have been using an Ad- 

vent wreath in your Sunday 
school, you know what an excellent 
visual aid this can be. It reminds the 
children of the Advent season; it 
helps them prepare for and _ points 
toward the festival of Christmas; 
and it depicts visually the coming 
of the Light into the world. 

“Tf only we had a similar aid to 
use during the Lenten season.” This 
idle comment led to the develop- 
ment of the Lenten candles. Seven 
purple candles are placed on the 
worship center in the form of a 
cross; five candles form the upright 
and two candles the cross beam. It 
is best if the candles can be raised 
so that the children can get the full 
effect of the cross. For 


Mr. Olsen, a promotion writer for ABC 
Television, has been chairman of the par- 
ish education committee at Zion Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


want of 
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something better we formed steps 
with small, word edition hymnals. 
Then a carpenter in the congrega- 
tion made the wooden cross pictured 
in the photo—a series of steps with 
holes drilled for the candles. 

When using the Advent wreath, 
one candle is lit every Sunday. With 
the Lenten candles, one candle 1 
extinguished each week. 

On the First Sunday in Lent, all 
seven candles are lighted before the 
children assemble for the Sunday 
school worship period. During the 
service, the First Word from the 
Cross is recited, a prayer is offered, 
and the first candle is extinguished. 

On the Second Sunday in Lent, 
all the candles are lighted again. 
The First Word is reviewed, the 
first candle extinguished, the Sec- 
ond Word from the Cross is recited, 
the second candle extinguished, and 
prayer is offered. 
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A Lenten 
Visual Aid 


By Frank H. Oxsen 


PrHoro By James MINor 


This procedure is followed every 
Sunday. The climax is reached on 
Good Friday morning at the chil- 
dren’s service. Then all Seven Words 
are spoken and all seven candles are 
extinguished. This visual aid dra- 
matically depicts that moment in 
history when the Light of the world 
was snuffed out because of our sins. 

It is important, of course, to re- 
mind the children that death could 
not hold Christ and that after three 
days he arose from the dead. Very 
young children become upset when 
they learn that Jesus was put to 
death if the rest of the story is 
neglected. 

A mimeographed folder is_pre- 
pared and given to the children at 
the beginning of Lent. This con- 
tains the Seven Words from the 
Cross and the prayer for each Word. 
Each prayer is the first stanza of 
the seven parts of hymn 81, “Jesus, 
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in thy dying woes,” in the Service 
Book and Hymaal. 

A tract, “Seven Last Words of 
Christ from the Cross” (Tract No. 
905), is available from the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 2112 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
This tract contains the Words from 
the Cross with prayers and_ short 
meditations for each. 

The Tract Mission of the ALC 
has--a “senies of even, tracts fatale 
each on the Seven Words from the 
Cross by Sidney Rand. These also 
can be used. 

We found the Lenten visual aid 
to be helpful in several respects. 
First of all, it keeps the season of 
Lent before the children during the 
six-week period. Secondly, it forms 
the basis for a series of meditations 
during the brief Sunday school serv- 
ice. And, most important, it points 
toward the Good Friday service. 


A TRIBUTE 


TO MY 
TEACHER 


By Mitton H. ScHramM 


I am a little curly-head, 
My father is a preacher; 

I like to go to Sunday school 
And listen to my teacher. 


|e MY early childhood I learned 
this little jingle, and it comes 
to my mind now as I am thinking 
about a very special teacher. Miss 
Emma Ebert guided the primary 
department of the Sunday school 
of the Evangelical Lutheran St. 
Paul Church in old Allegheny, now 
North Side Pittsburgh. My father 
was the pastor of that congregation 
for 24 years and all five of his 
children were taught and influenced 
by Miss Ebert. We and hundreds 
of other children could not think of 
that primary department apart from 
Miss Ebert. She was its head and 
heart. It was an extension of her 
personality and influence. 

In a sentence or two I can state 
the statistical facts of her service. 
For a little over fifty years she 
taught in the Sunday school, chiefly 
as the leader of the primary depart- 
ment, but later as the teacher of 


Dr. Schramm, missionary to India since 
1929, is Professor of Missions at Luther- 
giri Seminary, Rajamundry. 
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the Friendly Class of young women. 
For 25 years she directed the church 
choir. Faithful in attendance, un- 
tiring in zeal, devoted especially to 
the Christian nurture of the young, 
she made an inestimably great con- 
tribution, of course without a cent 
of remuneration. Her outstanding 
service in St. Paul Church, where 
the Rev. Arthur H. Hornish is now 
pastor, has ended. She was called 
from this life on November 3, 1960, 
but there are still very many to rise 
up and call her blessed. 

About 60 years ago, when the 
primary department met in the base- 
ment of the old frame church on 
James Street, I was one of the young- 
est pupils in the Sunday school. In 
those days we had very little in the 
way of visual aids. I do recall large- 
size picture charts on a metal stand. 
Later there were small picture cards 
for each pupil, but we had nothing 
then of crayons, coloring books, sand 
tables and the like. But we did 
have Miss Ebert! Week after week, 
as regularly as Sunday recurred, she 
was there, smiling graciously, lead- 
ing the hymns and prayers, and 
then teaching and applying the les- 


son with impressive sincerity. 
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In the Christmas program each 
year the primary department had a 
part. One year while I was still 
rather small I was given a little 
song to sing on Christmas Eve. My 
childish voice cracked on a high 
note and some of my fellow pupils 
later remarked that I had reminded 
them very much of a crowing 
rooster. Miss Ebert, however, with 
gentle tact assured me that, for such 
a little boy, I had really done quite 
well. In any case I bear witness 
that she did quite well by the 
tots of more than one generation 
who were her special charge. 

We knew so well that she was 
deeply concerned about our spiritual 
growth and physical welfare. If one 
of us was sick, or, for a less ade- 
quate reason, was absent on two 
or more Sundays our teacher, like 
the Good Shepherd, sought her 
lamb. If we did not always remem- 
ber the words she taught us, we 
never forgot the impression which 
her dedicated life made upon ours 
in our formative years. If we wig- 
gled and squirmed and _ otherwise 
made it difficult for her on occasion, 
we knew then at least in part, and 
now know more fully, that she was 
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A TRIBUTE 


TO MY 
TEACHER 


a gifted teacher and a truly faith- 
ful friend. 

During the week Miss Ebert 
taught in the public schcol on Per- 
rysville Avenue. I did not attend 
that school, but I know that she 
was effective and successful as an 
educator. I know too that she was 
chosen to teach a class of retarded 
children, a special and difficult as- 
signment in which all her patience 
and outstanding skills were re- 
quired. And so five days in the 
week she was in her classroom and 
on the Lord’s Day she was in his 
house, ministering to his little ones. 
“Children,” it has been said, “are 
like flowers; they cannot reach up 
to us. We must bend down to them 
if we want to understand them.” 
That is just what Miss Ebert did. 
She stooped down to us, in order 
to lift us up. 

After some years a new brick 
church was built on East Mont- 
gomery Avenue. Later an adjoin- 
ing building was purchased and 
converted into a parish house with 
special Sunday school rooms for the 
primary and intermediate depart- 
ments. Occasionally during the years 
there was a change of pastors. Yet 
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one person remained, the teacher of 
longest service and doubtless of 
greatest influence, our good friend 
Miss Ebert. Here let me add that 
my second teacher in that same 
Sunday school, Mr. Harry Hook, is 
still in his good old age a faithful 
attendant at the weekly services. 
During the time of my seminary 
training in Columbus I served for 
two summers as the supply pastor 
of that same congregation. Miss 
Ebert was glad to welcome back 
her former pupil. Not that she had 
ceased to teach! She was then the 
revered teacher of the Friendly Class, 
and I took her place on a couple 
of Sundays while she was on vaca- 
tion. That class had a fitting name. 
Their leader had inspired them to 
reach out into wider service, and 
so they were supporting a pupil in 
one of our boarding schools in India. 
They were stretching their friendly 
hands across the sea to provide the 
education of a needy boy or girl. 
Some years later Miss Ebert spon- 
sored another project in India as 
a memorial to her mother. We did 
not have sufficient school buildings 
in the scattered villages in which 
our church was spreading. Con- 
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cerned about the education needs 
of brown children whom she had 
never seen, our former teacher made 
possible the erection of a “Standard 
School,” a permanent brick building 
used for secular education during 
the week and as a house of worship 
on Sundays. How true it is that 
the works of God’s servants follow 
them. 

The writer and his wife are now 
in their last term of service in India. 
When we return to America we 
hope to revisit St. Paul Church in 
Pittsburgh. Miss Ebert will not be 
there, but her nephew, Joseph C. 
Ebert and his wife, Grace, will prob- 
ably still be, as they are now, faith- 
ful teachers in the Sunday school. 
And there will be many others 
whose parents or grandparents were 
pupils of Miss Ebert. She will by 
no means be forgotten. For myself 
I feel a deep sense of gratitude to 
her, and I am thankful that I can 
pay this little tribute to her memory. 
In the words of Phillips Brooks, 
“He who helps a child helps human- 
ity with an immediateness which no 
other help given to human creatures 
in any other stage of human life can 


possibly give again.” 
15 


flee has probably never been 
a generation which has tried so 
hard to pass on the Christian faith 
by largely intellectual means as has 
the present one. But Christianity 
cannot be purely intellectual. 

Most of our children do not reg- 
ularly attend church services. By 
not worshiping with the congrega- 
tion they lose the benefit of non- 


intellectual appeals to the senses that 
men through the ages have found 
to be aids to worship: architecture, 
music, special vestments, liturgy, or 
(less usual in our tradition) incense, 
kneeling and crossing oneself. These 
things acknowledge the fact that 
man is more than an intellectual 
being; his emotions, senses, and 
physical postures are important. But 
most of our children do not attend 
church services. 

Gustave Weigel, a Jesuit priest, 
speaks of family Bible reading and 
prayer as one of the real strengths 
inherent in the Protestant tradition. 
Here we have, in this most intimate 
of groupings, the experience of be- 
ing further welded together in devo- 
tion to God. Surely this involves 
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more than the child’s intellect. Bur 
when we're honest with ourselves, 
we realize that we do more talking 
about this than practicing of it in 
daily life. 

Then we have the church school. 
PERPLE* has dramatized for us 
again the fact that in the Christian 
faith, we cannot teach only the in- 
tellect. When we attempt to teach 


Teach the 


Whole 


a concept and deal with it only as 
an idea unrelated to the child’s 
feelings and experiences we often 
fail to teach the concept, or merely 
teach words without the meaning 
being appropriated. We have also 
seemed to think that if we teach the 
concepts, as in the Catechism for 
example, and the children under- 
stand them, certain attitudes will 
develop and certain actions result. 
But is this the way it happens? 
Let’s take a look at Scripture. 
Jesus commanded the man _ born 
blind to act: Go, wash in the pool. 
After the action and after he had 


*Parish Education Research Planned Les- 
son Evaluation, a research project designed 
to evaluate the first grade course, About 
God and Me. 
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experienced the results of the action, 
the man marveled and reached a 
conclusion about the nature of Christ. 

The experience of the church in 
developing her theology is the same. 
The church fathers looked at their 
own experience and were driven to 
the irrational but only possible ex- 
planation, that Jesus Christ is true 
God and true Man. 


Child 


By Grace GABRIELSEN 


In our own day the pastor does 
not engage in theological arguments 
on the efficacy of prayer. He tells the 
skeptic, “Pray.” 

In the evaluation of the first grade 
course, About God and Me, it was 
discovered that some lessons were 
learned far more effectively than 
others. It was found that in most 
cases the children learned far more 
from the lessons on Baptism ( LEsson 
1) and creation (Lesson 5), than 
they did in the lessons on forgive- 
ness (Lesson 4) andthe church 
(Lesson 11). 

After a careful analysis of the les- 
sons, it seemed that in the less effec- 
tive lessons there was an attempt 
to teach a concept in such a way 
that it did not build on the experi- 
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ences and feelings of the child. The 
lessons approached the idea from 
an intellectual rather than a_per- 
sonal point of view. Now the topic 
of forgiveness is certainly related to 
the feelings and experiences of the 
child, yet the approach to the lesson 
did not make use of them. 

As a church school teacher you 
have certain lesson materials to 


teach to certain children. Look criti- 
cally at each lesson. What is its 
starting point? Is it an experience 
all the children have had and which 
you can help them recall and inter- 
pret? Is it an experience they can 
have together? Is the starting point 
one about which the children have 
some feelings to express through 
words, actions, or pictures? Look 
creatively at each lesson. 

If your lesson does not have a 
starting point such as this, perhaps 
you can help adapt it so that there 
is one. For without it you may teach 
a lesson, you may teach a story, you 
may teach a moral, but you're not 
teaching the whole child. 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of education 
at St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Prospect, III. 
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| eee time to time a request still 
comes to my desk for a packet 
of materials for the Junior Lutheran 
leader. Since packets are no longer 
sent out, let’s take a look at the 
helps which are available now. 


The Junior Lutheran Handbook 

Last spring a Junior Lutheran 
Handbook was made available to 
all leaders. It was used in the 
Junior Lutheran training sessions 
throughout the ALC. No doubt all 
of you are quite familiar with it. 

A new handbook is being pre- 
pared for 1963. It will be larger than 
the 1962 edition and include addi- 
tional helps such as activities, plans 
for special days, and the like—helps 
leaders have requested. 


The Study Courses 


We must not overlook the con- 
tent of the study courses in the 
Junior Lutheran series. For example, 
just recently a leader wrote request- 
ing all kinds of help, including a 
study of symbols, liturgical colors, 
the church year, hymns, missions, 
and a number of other topics. Our 
new course now available, Worship 
in My Church, is just the course 
for making a study of the church 
year, colors, symbols, and hymns. 

If you wish a special study of early 
missionaries, there is the course, 
Missionary Heroes. If you wish a 
special study on missions, use The 


Work of My Church. 


The Leader's Manual 


Each course has a leader’s manual 
which contains helps for each ses- 
sion conducted. It also contains a 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


listing of all kinds of supplementary 
helps—slides, filmstrips, movies, and 
books, which are especially helpful 
to the leader for that particular 
course. Make good use of the in- 
formation these manuals contain. 
When you think of all the informa- 
tion given in the manuals for all 
six courses you have quite a list. 


Current Supplementary Materials 


One of the biggest problems when 
preparing printed materials is keep- 
ing them up-to-date. Therefore your 
leader’s manuals do not list the 
tracts and other materials produced 


by the departments of the ALC 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran program. 
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NEWS 


By Extra M. Osten 


unless it is something which will be 
available for some time. An_ ex- 
ample is the beautiful world mis- 
sions map published last spring. 

This column is one means being 
used to keep you informed on cur- 
rent materials. Each month we try 
to give information about new ma- 
terials. Although this is being writ- 
ten in mid-December, we can alert 
you now to our special mission pro}j- 
ects for 1963. They are: (spring) 
forward phase for college education, 
(summer) our ministry to children, 
(fall) our field in Madagascar. 

As soon as tracts, talks, and en- 
velopes are prepared for a project, 
samples of these materials are sent 
to each congregation. We urge you 
to work with your pastor, Sunday 
school superintendent, and commit- 
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tees to examine the samples, select 
what you wish to use, and place one 
order for all the groups in your con- 
gregation. Do coordinate your ef- 
forts; we are trying to do the same 
at church headquarters. We cannot 
do this alone. You must help us! 


Here's One Way 


Zien Church, Kulm, N. D., is a 
good example of coordinated effort. 
One year the local ALCW supplies 
the study materials for their Junior 
Lutherans and the Brotherhood pays 
for the craft materials. The next year 
responsibility is alternated and the 
men pay for study materials and the 
women the craft materials. Mrs. 
A. W. Hummel, wife of the paster, 
is the enthusiastic supervisor of Jun- 
ior Lutherans. Their group meets 
every Saturday from 2 to 4 p.m. 
while Mother and Dad do the 
weekly shopping. 


Our Church Papers 


Our church papers for young Lu- 
therans, Hand in Hand for pri- 
maries and Steps for juniors, con- 
tain a wealth of fine material fer 
use in classes and for children to 
read. Here each week are found 
stories of one of our world mission 
fields, of hymns, and of our church 
at work. Included too are psems, 
prayers, and pictures you can use. 

Don’t overlook the other pages. 
Encourage your group to participate. 
Juniors will enjoy the Pen Pal page 
if you think it is important for them 
to form Christian friendships. Be 
alert to helpful material in the other 
church periodicals: Teenways, One, 
and The Lutheran Standard. 
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Direct 


ae taught that we should al- 
ways pray and not lose heart. 
It can also mean “not faint,” “not 
cave in.” 

It could happen that a teacher, 
looking ahead to a VCS course on 
prayer, could feel a bit faint all 
right. For a course called Teach Us 
to Pray ought not be merely some 
definitions and descriptions about 
prayer; it should lead both teachers 
and learners to pray. This course 
should include some real experiences 
of praying. 

Even in our early stages of think- 
ing ahead toward being a teacher 
in such a course, we should our- 
selves pray—and not lose heart. And 
when the course is in full progress, 
with all the sounds of children and 
all the sights of summer full-blown 
all around us, we should pray— 
not cave in. Indeed, at every stage 
of this teaching-learning opportunity 
we must pray—and not faint. 

In addition to the excellent oppor- 
tunities of preparation provided by 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Lines 


By C. Ricuarp Evenson 


the Get Ready Guides supplied in 
every sample kit, every person who 
will have anything to do with this 
summer’s vacation school would do 
well to think long and _ seriously 
about how a teacher can lead learn- 
ers to learn—to pray. In connection 
with every lesson we must ask our- 
selves how our particular class can 
learn from it to pray. 

When it comes to matters of per- 
sonal experience, is it not true that 
the most important ingredient in 
learning is personal experience— 
both of the teacher and of the 
learner? As in all teaching related 
to matters of faith (as over against 
that which is limited to information 
or skills) the personal testimony of 
the teacher seems to be one of the 
most important ways used by the 
Spirit to get through to the learner. 

What can our personal testimony 
on prayer bring to our learners? 
Let us speak as specifically as we 
can rather than in such broad gen- 
eralities that no one is sure what 
they’re all about. Let us share with 
our pupils our awareness that when 
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“teach us to pray” 


we pray we are frankly acknowledg- 
ing God. We are declaring our be- 
lief that God really is here with us, 
that he really knows about us, that 
he really cares about who we are 
and what our struggles are. 

Let us share with our pupils our 
experiences of how important it 
is to take a matter to the Lord 
and spread it out before him (like 
King Hezekiah, 2 Kings 19:14). 
Things look a little different when 
they are spread out before the Lord 
and when we have to look at them 
the way he looks at them. Then 
we begin to get something of God’s 
view of the matter—and that makes 
a lot of difference. 

Let us share with our fellow learn- 
ers our experiences of seeing our- 
selves in a larger perspective when 
we pray. It is impossible to remain 
entirely self-centered and ingrown 
when we come to God to praise 
him, to declare our beliefs in his 
mighty power and his astonishing 
promises to us. Everything is seen 
in a little different light when we 
frankly stand and admit our sins 
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to God. And it isn’t only a matter 
between God and ourselves, for our 
view of other people is not a little 
different from the point where we 
are bowed in repentance. 

Maybe one of the most important 
ways for us to gain perspective on 
ourselves and all around us is the 
viewpoint we have when we pray 
for others. Our selfishness changes a 
little when we sincerely pray to God 
on behalf of other people and when 
we recognize that our Lord taught 
us to pray to Our Father. 

In the perspective of such experi- 
ences even our direct requests to 
God are seen quite differently from 
times when we have simply assumed 
that we could manage the whole 
business by ourselves or have even 
come to God with some requisitions 
to be rubber stamped. 

Let us think over what has really 
happened to us in our own experi- 
ences of prayer, and then share such 
experiences with our learners! 

And even as we contemplate these 
aspects of our teaching, let us pray 
—and not lose heart! 
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ARISH 


DUCATION aud 


CAREFUL study of all that is 
involved in a vacation church 
school is “the order of the month” 


in March. 


What All Is Involved? 

® What is the purpose? 

® What needs will it meet? 

® What leadership is necessary? 

© What training is required? 

® What facilities are needed? 

® What home-church cooperation 
will be sought? 

® What materials will be used? 

®'What quantities will be or- 
dered? (Can you find the 1962 rec- 
ords? ) 

® What stewardship project and 
materials will be suggested? 

© What dates will be approved? 

® What 


pared? 


publicity will be pre- 

® What closing program will cli- 
max the work? 

® How will new pupils be fol- 
lowed up? 

This begins to give an idea of all 
that is involved. 
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By R. A. VocELrY 


The VCS Examination Kit 


The Examination Kit which has 
been sent to all ALC parish pastors 
by the Division cf Publication makes 
it equally easy for every ALC con- 
gregation to examine our own VCS 
material. 

We have heard that some groups 
select material on the basis of a 
pretty picture or pretty colors. Frank- 
ly, don’t you feel that these are 
“pretty” superficial reasons for a 
responsible group to select lessons 
for 30 or more hours of church 
school work? 


"| Learn to Pray" 


This vis sthes tle vor cour 
nursery VCS course. 

If you have met with your re- 
gional or district director, you have 
become acquainted with the plan, 
purpose, personnel, facilities, and 
training involved. 

If you have not had this meeting, 
read the January Parish Education 


new 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Plan mailing, the articles by Estelle 
Griffen in the January and February 
issues of LuTHERAN TEACHER and 
the Nursery Get Ready Guide pro- 
vided in the Examination Kit. Do 
not deny yourself, your leaders, 
teachers, and parents an adequate 
understanding of all that is involved 
in the nursery VCS class. 


Evangelism 

What “out-reach” and “in-reach” 
steps are you taking during Lent? 

Is this the time to conduct some 
special, short-term study groups for 
adults? 

Are you strengthening your reg- 
ularly scheduled Bible classes? 

Are you continuing to study The 
Faith We Teach? 

What will be your summer plans 
to “reach more and teach more,” 
that men may live in Christ? 


Will some continue the easy way 
and reach less and teach none? 


Other Items and Questions 


Have you implemented your stew- 
ardship plans in connection with the 
Forward Phase of the budget desig- 
nated for our colleges? 

Have you ordered sufficient ma- 
terial from the Stewardship Office, 
422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minn.? 

Will you study and follow per- 
tinent suggestions (for your needs) 
in the Family Life Source Book sec- 
tion? 

What does the phrase, “That men 
may live in Christ,” mean to you in 
your plans and work? 

Will all (cr some) members of 
your parish education committee at- 
tend your fall conference church 
worker’s institute? 


—_>__—_ 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Mother said I'd meet some- 
one my own age at the nurs- 
ery vacation church school 


class." % 
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LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


HE Faith We Teach’—these 
words have echoed many times 
this past year among those serving 
in the various education agencies of 
the congregations of the ALC. The 
express purpose of the course has 
been to help those who teach be- 
come better grounded in the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith and thus 
to help pupils have a clearer under- 
standing of Christian truths. 
In the Christian elementary school, 
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Teaching 


the Faith 


in Kindergarten 


By Laura KruseE 


in addition to teaching the various 
doctrines during the planned reli- 
gion period, there is the unique op- 
portunity of integrating or “polli- 
nating” scriptural truths into the so- 
called “secular” subjects. The degree 
to which this can be done depends 
on the extent to which these doc- 
trines have become a part of the 
teacher’s thinking and experience. 
Here are a few glimpses of how 
Christian doctrines can be woven 
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into the daily program of a Chris- 
tian kindergarten: 


Time and Eternity 


With utmost care the teacher can 
discuss the doctrine of time and 
eternity with kindergartners by 
showing them the life and death 
process in plants and seeds. This is 
a picture Jesus used. However the 
teacher must exercise caution lest 
something taught in kindergarten 
be “untaught” later. 


The Church 


A tour of the church and a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the altar, 
pulpit, and lectern, together with a 
study of the church windows can 
aid in developing desirable attitudes 
toward the house of God. A study 
of the Tabernacle, Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, or Jesus in the Temple can be 
used to develop the significance of 
the visible church. 

The church can also be brought 
into the social studies area in a 
unit on “Children of Other Lands” 
enabling kindergartners to see that 
Christ’s church family includes be- 
lievers all over the world. Even 
young children can be motivated to 
have a genuine concern for others. 

Stewardship of time, talent, and 
treasure can be used also on the 
five-year-old level in discussing vari- 
ous helpers in the church and the 
ways in which the child can be of 
service. Five-year-olds can be taught 
to give out of love to God. 


Grace and Faith 


The stories of Christ’s miracles 
in which he commends individuals 
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for their faith and trust are oppor- 
tune times to talk about grace and 
faith. Old Testament stories—Sam- 
uel, Abraham, David, and many 
more—express man’s faith in God. 

Because of God’s grace we seek 
to develop the spirit of forgiveness 
in kindergartners too. They must be 
led to seek the forgiveness God offers 
and, at the same time, be willing 
to forgive others. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son is often a good 
illustration to use. 

Take, as an example, the typical 
situation that comes up on the school 
playground. A child runs up to the 
teacher with “He hurt me!” 

The teacher knows what Jesus 
said about hurting other people. She 
is inclined to quote Jesus’ many ad- 
monitions, “Love one another.” The 
conversation may be like this: 

“When we hurt someone, do we 
love Jesus?” 

“No, but Jim hurt me 

“Maybe he did hurt you. God 
gave us our bodies. He wants us 
to take care of them. He does not 
want them to be hurt. But if some- 
one hurts us, we remember how 
much Jesus loves us and the times 
we hurt him and he forgives us.” 

Then, perhaps, the child will say, 
“Jim hit me, but I forgave him. | 
remembered what Jesus said in the 
Lord’s Prayer about forgiveness.” 

Grace and faith are important 
too!s in the hand of the teacher who 
would teach courtesy, gratefulness, 
and thoughtfulness toward others as 
responses to the great immeasurable 


love of God. 
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Miss Kruse is principal of St. Paul Lu- 
theran School, Waverly, Iowa. 
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"The Ephphatha Story" 


What’s new to view? 


By Mase SIHLER 


Ficasteies basic for the 1963 
VCS course, “Teach Us to Pray,” are 
in Volume 3 of the Christian Faith 
and Life Series by Church Craft. 
(The series was formerly called The 
Catechism Visualized.) This consists 
of one filmstrip, “Christian Prayer.” 
and four filmstrips, “The Lord’s 
Prayer,’ in a handy volume box, 
black and white, with script, com- 
plete for $14.00. These filmstrips 
should be used with junior and in- 
termediate department classes. 


The Theme Hymn 

“What a friend we have in Jesus” 
is the theme hymn for the 1963 
VCS. A filmstrip which will enrich 
the experience of pupils memorizing 
this hymn is “Hymn Story No. 1” 
from Stories of Great Christian 
Hymns produced by Family Films. 
“Hymn Story No. 1” includes the 
dramatic story of the author of the 
theme hymn. Filmstrip and record, 
$10.00; complete set of two film- 
strips and one LP record, $16.50. 


For the Offering Project 
It is suggested that this year’s 
VCS offering be designated for the 
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work the ALC does in children’s 
welfare through the Division of 
Charities and the various children’s 
agencies Our congregations support. 

A set of filmstrips which will alert 
children to persons of special need 
in their community is The Ephpha- 
tha Story; two filmstrips, one deal- 
ing with the deaf, the other with 
the blind. These filmstrips are edu- 
cational and give children and adults 
alike many insights into the special 
needs of the blind and the deaf. 
Tips on how seeing and hearing in- 
dividuals can help meet those needs 
and relate to persons of special 
needs are emphasized. 

These filmstrips do not promote 
the Ephphatha Mission as such. 
They do help to build a bridge of 
understanding with persons of spe- 
cial need in all communities and 
should be used with junior and in- 
termediate groups in VCS. During 
the rest of the year we recommend 
their use with all the young people’s 
and adult groups in the congrega- 
tion. Produced by Cathedral Films, 
the set of two filmstrips and one LP 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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record sells for $15.00. With this 
set, cards illustrating Braille and the 
sign language are available free, but 
should be ordered from the Eph- 
phatha Missions, Box 713, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. The filmstrip sets are 
available at all Augsburg Publishing 
House branches. 

Films, slides, or filmstrips related 
to the church’s ministry to children 
may be available in your commu- 
nity. Contact your nearest Lutheran 
welfare agency or children’s home 
for a list of audio-visuals they may 
have. They will be glad to have you 
use them with your VCS emphasis. 


Helps for VCS Teachers 


Two sets of filmstrips, either of 
which will assist teachers in present- 
ing prayer to children, are the Get- 
ting to Know God Better kit and 
the Teaching Children kit. Both are 
produced by Family Films and sell 
for $25.50. A single filmstrip with 
record is $10.00. 

The titles of Getting to Know 
God Better: “Getting to Know God 
Better Through His Word” (cor- 
relates with Session 1), “Getting to 


Know God Through the Bible,” 
27 


From "Teaching Children to Pray," 
Teaching Children kit—Family 
Filmstrips 


From "Getting to Know God 
Through the Bible," Getting to 
Know God Better kit—Family 
Filmstrips 
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“Getting to Know God Through 
Prayer and Worship,” and “Getting 
to Know God Through Jesus.” 

The titles of the Teaching Chil- 
dren kit: “Helping Children Pray,” 
“Helping Children Worship,” 
“Helping Children Grow in Stew- 
ardship,’ and “Helping Children 
Use the Bible.” 


"Learning Church Manners" 

On the opening day of the VCS 
it would be well to review or (if 
you have not had it before) show 
and discuss the filmstrip Learning 
Church Manners. In color art, two 
boys learn why they should show 
reverence and behave in God’s house. 
This delightful and practical film- 
strip impresses on children the need 
for “learning church manners.” Fam- 
ily Films, Color, LP record, leader’s 
guide, sale $10.00. 


Other Suggestions 

A session-by-session correlation of 
films and filmstrips for your 1963 
VCS is listed in the Superintendent's 
Handbook. Check the audio-visual 
materials in your church library and 
supplement them with filmstrips 
suggested in the handbook for lesson 
enrichment. 

Filmstrips may be purchased at 
all Augsburg Publishing House 
branches and authorized affiliate 
distributors. Rental films may be se- 
cured from the Films Department, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 426 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn., or 57 East Main Street., Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. Free catalogs are 
available upon request. 
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tips to teachers of kindergarten and primary 
children who read 


Hand in Hand 


WHAT KIND OF STORIES do children like? 

Church school teachers know that kindergarten and primary 
children are really wild about well-told Bible stories. 
They enjoy listening to them, and when they 

are old enough, they enjoy reading them. 

But children also enjoy a thousand other varieties 

of stories—tales about animals, adventures, 

other children, life in the family and school. 

In a way, this is one of the chief purposes of Hand in Hand. 
Take a look at the March issues. 

“The Little Frog” offers a sensitive look at how a 

family deals with a hopping part of God's creation. 
“March Wind” says something about an older man 

who needs to be loved and needs a church home. 

In “Hazel and Mrs. Robin” Hazel learns a great deal 
about the ways mothers help their children. 


ALSO IN MARCH: 
Some short pieces this month introduce young readers 
to World Missions, the emphasis for March. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 
Are your pupils among the many who submit what they've 
written or drawn to “Your Page” in Hand in Hand? 
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tips to teachers 
of juniors who read 


steps 


ERLING HESTENES is a handsome doctor whose day 
begins at 5:30 in the morning and doesn’t end before 
10 at night. This is probably true of lots 

of doctors throughout the world, but Dr. Hestenes 

has a unique collection of patients: 70,000 Zulus. 

This month’s article in Katharine J. Weller’s Steps series 
on modern missionary heroes takes the reader to 

South Africa and the exciting story of Dr. Hestenes 
and his work in The American Lutheran Church mission there. 
(A map of the ALC’s mission fields appears 

in the March 3 issue as part of this month’s churchwide 


emphasis on World Missions. ) 


ALSO IN MARCH: 

Some special Lenten features this month include 
puzzles and stories about the Holy Land 

and the life of Christ, as well as a fictional re-telling 
of the story of Jesus feeding the multitude. 


Be sure to see Steps’ first Braille puzzle this month. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 
How do you distribute StepsP As an afterthought? 


Or as something special—the juniors’ own weekly church paper? 
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tips to teachers 
of junior highs who read 


teenways 


THE MONTH OF MARCH is World Missions month 

in The American Lutheran Church, so this becomes the theme 
of the March issues of Teenways. 

“The Word Went Forth” offers a quick look at the ALC’s 
total program of World Missions. 

“Diamonds, Gold, and Lost Souls” describes the work 

in the ALC’s mission field in South Africa. 

“Missions Started in Haystack” takes us to what was the 
real beginning of world mission work by Americans. 

“A Japanese Love Story” is just what the title says; 

the conflict in the story is between an old Japanese 
tradition and the Christian faith of two young people. 
And a short article by Emma J. Bareiss introduces 
junior highs to another potential pen pal, 

this one in Tanganyika, East Africa. 

ALSO IN MARCH: 

In the rubble of West Berlin stands the tower of a 


famous, old church. Next to it stands a modern church. 

Both are described in an impressive photo feature. 

NOTE TO TEACHERS: 

If you want an interesting self-examination session some time, 
why not ask your pupils how often they see themselves 

in the “First Person Singular” column in Teenways. 
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tips to teachers 
of senior highs who read 


MARCH TAKES US solidly into Lent. And the March issue 
of the ALC’s senior-high magazine will carry a 

Lenten look, with a special cover and inside material 
reflecting the season. But March is also about the time that 
graduating high-schoolers begin to think seriously of 

the “what next?” category. Three major articles in March 
give fuel to the look-ahead process: 


@ A survey of summer opportunities for post-highs through 
the ALC’s youth ministries program. 


@ An article beamed especially to those who'll wind up 
on non-church campuses next fall, introducing you to 
Lutheran Student Association—“Welcome to a Risk.” 


® “My Short Life with the Military,” a likely story about 
one young private’s adventures in adjustment. 


AND CONTINUING IN MARCH... 
® “Mcdern Foes of the Christian Faith’— 


third of five articles, this time secularism. 


@ “The Other Reformer’—John Knox, stern saint 
of the Scots. 


® Another cartoon story by David Harbaugh, plus 
all of ONE’s regular departments. 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


UNIT 4: JESUS OUR HUMBLE SERVANT, Continued 


By Naomi M. AvER 
1 Bie often Sunday school lessons 


stand or fall as individual ex- 
periences, related to the other lessons 
of the month or year only by the 
thin thread of “What was our lesson 
about last Sunday?” Rather than 
preview the lessons this month on 
an individual basis we will consider 
them as a unit. The unit approach 
has the distinct advantage of em- 
phasizing and reemphasizing the 
messages of a number of lessons. 
Their central theme can crystallize 
into the major goals of all our teach- 
ing—knowledge, faith, and life. 


The first step is to fit the specific 
unit into the pattern for the year. 
The lessons in the current unit be- 
gin on the First Sunday in Lent 
and continue until the Fifth Sun- 
day. The next step is to search 
through the Bible basis for the les- 
sons to determine a central theme 
which will lead to the wonderful 
message, “The Lord is risen!” 

A chart listing the title for each 
lesson, its Bible basis, and a brief 
statement of what the lesson is about 
will prove a valuable help. The les- 
sons for March might look like this: 


Unit Four: Jesus Our Humble Servant 


Lesson 23 Jesus Is Our Friend in Matthew 9:1-8 Healing of the paralytic 
Sickness 

Lesson 24 Jesus Is Our Friend in Matthew 9:18-26 Raising of Jairus' 
Sorrow daughter 

Lesson 25 Jesus Is Our Friend in John 6:1-15 Feeding of the 5,000 
Need 

Lesson 26 Jesus Is Our Friend in Mark 10:13-16 © Jesus and the children 
Childhood 

Lesson 27 Jesus Is Our Good John 10:11-18 Jesus watches over us 
Shepherd John 10:27-29 
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Such a chart will not only be 
helpful for personal study but, when 
posted in the classroom, can serve 
as an effective preview of the lessons 
for the pupils. It will also be a con- 
stant reminder of the aims and 
goals of the unit. 


Survey the Lessons 


A survey of these five lessons 
might develop pre-Easter emphases 
of “Who is Jesus?” and “What does 
he do for us?” As an introduction to 
the unit, utilize two other charts 
headed with these two questions. 

List under the headings as many 
things as the pupils already know. 
This will vary greatly from age level 
to age level. The primary depart- 
ment might chart this information 
through the use of pictures rather 
than words. Additions of what has 
been learned can be made to the 
charts after each lesson. 

Some of the more obvious listings 
would include: He heals bodies; 
he forgives sin; he has power over 
death; he has power over material 
things; he is the one upon whom 
we are dependent; he is our Good 
Shepherd. The pupils ought to be 
able to add many more thoughts 
after their study. 


Chart the Lessons 


Another type of chart uniquely 
adaptable to these lessons is one 
which deals with the facts involved. 
Across the top of the chart list the 
areas of concern in the lesson: What 


happened? Where did this happen? 


Mrs. Auer teaches at St. Mark’s Church, 
Butler, Pa., where her husband serves as 
pastor. 
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Who was there? When did it hap- 
pen? The key verse, the central mes- 
sage. The lesson titles and Bible 
basis can be listed at the side of 
the chart. 

This chart provides ample op- 
portunity to discover and review 
Bible facts. A similar chart is on 
page 106 of the Intermediate Teach- 
er’s Guide. This one deals with but 
one lesson and compares the facts 
of the lesson in the Four Gospels 
but it can serve as an example. 

The important thing to remember 
is that such charts are intended to 
help the pupils learn. Help the pu- 
pils find the proper information to 
fill in; don’t do it for them. They 
might even formulate the basic out- 
line of the chart if you ask them to 
help you think about the important 
facts to be known about each lesson. 

The chalkboard is useful, but 
chart paper or newsprint with a felt 
tip pen is better. Your charts can 
be preserved and brought back the 


following Sunday. 


Activities for the Unit 


Other unit activities designed to 
help pupils remember what they 
have learned: Maps they have drawn, 
locating the places of the story each 
week. Some of the places of these 
five lessons are rather obscure, but 
an approximate location will help. 
Perhaps you could think together 
about objects to be placed on a dis- 
play table to illustrate the unit topics. 
You might decide upon a model of 
a Palestinian house; a tiny bed roll 
with a doll in it; a small basket 
of food; a shepherd’s crook. Ask 


the class for suggestions. 
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The unit lends itself well to a 
wall mural, if there is time and 
space available. This could be made 
of symbols which summarize the 


messages of the lessons or be a 
series of pictures to depict the 
events. 


Many suggestions for flat pic- 
tures are given in the lesson ma- 
terial. However in this area the pu- 
pils can cooperate by bringing in 
pictures that illustrate the events in 
the lesson or point up something 
about its message. 

The first three lessons of the unit 
particularly present excellent opper- 
tunities for mewspaper reporting. 
Can’t you see the headline, “Local 
Girl Brought Back to Life’? Since 
this is the Lenten season, many 
creative ideas can develop around 
the symbol of the cross. 


Other Activity Suggestions 

Creative thinking can bring about 
almost endless possibilities for unit 
activities. Some not mentioned so 
far are drama, litanies, hymns, serv- 
ice projects, etc. Teachers can be 
almost overcome by all this and 
hurry back to “telling the story and 
asking a few questions.” Obviously 
all of these things can’t be done, but 
more of them can be than seems ap- 
parent. 

One way is to divide the class into 
several groups according to their 
choice of activity. Some might like 
to draw while others are born col- 
lectors. When the products of such 
groups is shared it becomes a worth- 
while learning process for them all. 
If you plan carefully, you may be 
surprised what can be done. 
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The most vital factor to remem- 
ber in unit activities such as these 
is that they are not ends in them- 
selves but vital teaching tools. For 
this unit their purpose is intended 
solely to help pupils learn more 
about who Jesus is and what he 
does for us. Then they can grow 
into a more meaningful relationship 
with him. 


Background Material 


This month most of our discus- 
sion has dealt with the “how” of 
teaching instead of the “what.” 
However Chapter 3 of The Faith 
We Teach, “God the Son,” pro- 
vides excellent backgreund material 
for the “what” of this unit. The 
two basic questions of our chart are 
summed up in more doctrinal terms 
as “the person and work of Christ.” 
A glance through Chapter 3 and the 
Resources for Teachers (page 39) 
will quickly reveal that these areas 
are carefully explored. The teacher’s 
preparation for teaching the lessons 
of this unit as well as for personal 
devotion and meditation in the Len- 
ten season should include a careful 
study of the lesson material. 

The Bible bases for this month’s 
lessons could turn out to be “the 
same old stuff,” except for the fact 
that you can teach creatively and 
imaginatively. This is the time of 
year when the teacher can profit 
from searching out his own reasons 
for believing. 

Let's not take our faith for 
granted, but rediscover our reasons 
for believing and then relate them 
to the class. Both their faith and 
ours will be strengthened. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Exxta M. Osten 


About God and Me 


The Teacher's Guide provides 
more than enough help for the les- 
sons you will use in March. See the 
August 1962 issue for the suggested 
schedule. 

Note the articles by Grace Ga- 
brielsen which have been appearing 
in LuTHERAN TEACHER since Jan- 
uary. These should be well taken 
by those using this material for 
Grade 1. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


Lesson 16: What can happen 
when Jesus adds his blessing to the 
gifts we give him? Help your class 
see how gifts have been used in your 
congregation and in the church at 
large. This may be an opportunity 
to teach churchmanship. 

Lesson 27: This can be a good 
lesson for the class to dramatize. 
Sets and costumes are not so im- 
portant; understanding the charac- 
ters is. Let the dramatization point 
in the direction of the Easter story 
and Christ’s resurrection. 

Lesson 28: Refer to the preced- 
ing lesson in your approach to this 
one. Why was Jesus glad to visit 
the home of his friends at Bethany? 
Help the class list ways we may in- 
vite the Lord Jesus to our home 
(prayer, devotion, for example). 
Are we glad to have him come? 
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Lesson 29: Emphasize the fact 
that Jesus accepted the praises given 
him on the first Palm Sunday. What 
plans are being made in your church 
for a Palm Sunday observance? 
How can we join in praise of him? 

Lesson 30: Read the account of 
Christ in Gethsemane in the Four 
Gospels as part of your lesson prep- 
aration. Study Chapter 3, “Ged the 
Son,” in The Faith We Teach. Help 
your class see why Jesus had to suf- 
fer for us. 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons | and 2 are suggested for 
the first two Sundays in March. 
These will give opportunity to help 
the class learn how the Bible came 
to be. Perhaps the children have 
never thought that there was a time 
when people did not have a Bible. 
Now we have it and often fail 
to use it. 

Show the class pictures of scrolls 
and of other kinds of old books. 
Magazine articles on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls will be helpful. Or, make a 
simple scroll. See Chapter 10 in The 
Way It Was in Bible Times for 
some interesting details about writ- 
ing materials. 

Lessons 35 and 36 deal with the 
two Sacraments, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Study Chapters 8 
and 9 and the appropriate age level 
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pages in The Faith We Teach. The 
Resources for Teachers pages will 
also be helpful. Review what the 
Catechism says. 

Those in your class have undoubt- 
edly been baptized, but don’t re- 
member it. They have attended a 
Communion service, but have not 
received the Sacrament. Be ready to 
answer their questions, and don’t be 


afraid to admit that there are some 
things we believe but can’t explain. 

Lesson 21: Use the discussions of 
the preceding lessons for the month 
as an approach to this lesson. In the 
wisdom of God the Word and the 
Sacraments are his means of grace. 
These are the same means he uses 
as “God, Our Great Purifier,’ mak- 
ing and keeping us children of God. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Dorotuy Murray 


Listening to God—Lessons 25-29 

Review Chapter 10, “The Chris- 
tian Life,” in The Faith We Teach. 
Do modern Christians suffer for 
Christ? Are we really concerned 
about serving him or about seeking 
our own happiness? 

Spend some time talking with 
your class about how to serve in 
the vocation chosen for “when I 
grow up,” and specifically how I 
can serve him better now. Let each 
one decide what he would do. 

Did Jesus promise only joy and 
happiness to those who truly serve 
him? Rather he told them they 
would experience troubles at times. 
But trouble makes some people bet- 
ter Christians. Trouble develops pa- 
tience (Romans 5:3, 4), it tests us 
(1 Peter 4:12), it sends us to God 
(Psalm 61:1-4), it works for good 
(Romans 8:28). We need to pray 
every day that we choose Christ’s 
way and not our own. 


God's Chosen People—Lessons 
25-29 

In the doctrine of God we teach 
that he is loving, merciful, and holy. 
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Perhaps we forget that he is also 
just. Study Deuteronomy 28 for an 
understanding of the blessings of 
obedience and the consequences of 
disobedience. In class help the group 
list ways the Israelites repeatedly dis- 
obeyed God and how they followed 
his commands. 

Use a sheet of paper for another 
illustration. On one side write, 
“God’s love,” on the other, “Ged’s 
wrath.” Show that these cannot be 
separated. We, like the Israelites, 
must choose which side we will be 
on. God keeps his covenant; he can- 
not be unfaithful. We make the 
choice. You will, however, need to 
explain why experiencing God’s love 
does not always mean living in pleas- 
ant circumstances. 


Forward with Christ 

Lesson 25: It is not too early to 
discuss the joy of receiving Com- 
munion with those who must wait 
a while before receiving this Sacra- 
ment. Ask the class to make a care- 
ful observation at the next Com- 


Miss Murray is parish worker at Central 
Lutheran Church, Oakland, Calif. 
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munion service and note the rea- 
sons for joy and thanksgiving as 
expressed in the words used. 
Lessons 26-29: Note what God 
has done for man through Christ’s 
suffering, death, and resurrection. 
Study Chapter 5, “Man,” in The 
Faith We Teach for an understand- 
ing of what we are saved from. We 
all like to think we are basically 
good. But Christ’s great and deep 
suffering was for the sin and evil 
of which each of us is guilty. In 
this light our “goodness” pales. 


The March of Faith—Lessons 25-29 


Review Chapter 10, “The Chris- 
tian Life,’ in The Faith We Teach. 


Selfishness seems to be the spirit of 
our age. Stress our responsibility as 
individuals to be good citizens for 
Christ at home, school, church, and 
in the neighborhood. 

Point out the needs, both physical 
and spiritual, of people throughout 
the world. Newspaper reports and 
magazine articles can help your dis- 
cussion. Some will show what hap- 
pens when obligations to others are 
neglected. 

We have responsibilities to our- 
selves, to grow up to be strong in 
faith; we have responsibilities to- 
ward our neighbors, those near and 
far. We should be a channel of 
blessing and not a reservoir! 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Exvizasetu C. VALENTINE 


The Peopie and the Promise 

Lesson 25: Prepare a set of flash 
cards to be used with the review of 
Unir 4. This may be a good time 
for the teacher to review his use of 
activities in this course. 

Lesson 26: Spend some time drill- 
ing the class in the chronological 
order of the Bible characters being 
studied. It will be time well spent. 

Lesson 27: Pride and jealousy 
ruined Saul’s reign. Ask the class 
how we can guard our lives from 
these insidious sins. 

Lesson . 28:. Use. Psalna, 23° in 
unison as an opening devotion. Give 
the class some background material 
on David. 

Lesson 29: Review Chapter 4, 
“God the Holy Spirit,” in The Faith 
We Teach as part of your prepara- 
tion for this lesson. 
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Good News 

Lessons 25 and 26: Jesus could 
have halted the proceedings (John 
18:6) when he was on trial. Instead 
he willingly gave himself as he 
yielded to his Father’s will. Make 
sure your class understands the “pas- 
sion,” from the Latin, meaning suf- 
fering. 

Lesson 27: Discuss the purpose of 
Jesus’ appearances after the resur- 
rection. He would reveal that he was 
the One who had lived with his dis- 
ciples and that he was no longer 
dead but the Victor over death. In 
summary his resurrection points to 
the fact that he is the Son of God. 

Lesson 28: Recall the unit title. 
Help summarize the thoughts in 


Mrs. Valentine teaches at Bethel Church, 
North Sacramento, Calif, 
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your own mind by reviewing Chap- 
ter 3, “God the Son,” in The Faith 
We Teach. Note especially pages 36 
and 39. 

Lesson 29: For a deeper under- 
standing of the work of the Holy 
Spirit read pages 40-43, 47, and 50 
in The Faith We Teach. Chapter 7, 
“The Church,” will also be helpful. 


On the Way 


Lesson 25: Discuss spiritual birth- 
days (our Baptism) with the class. 
This will be a good time to discuss 
some of the implications of Baptism. 
Review what the Catechism says. 

Lesson 26: Compare our lives to 
a tug-of-war. If we’re not pulling 
for God, we’re pulling against him. 
Can you think of biblical exam- 
ples of those who resisted God, but 
who let him have his way? 

Lesson 27: Review Chapter 6, 
“Grace and Faith,” in The Faith 
We Teach as part of your lesson 
preparation. 

Lesson 28: After you have re- 
viewed Chapter 7 in The Faith We 
Teach, you can help the class under- 
stand more fully what the church 
is and is not. 


Lesson 29: Help the class list the 
things they think the pastor is re- 
sponsible for. After some serious 
thinking about the pastor’s position, 
ask the class to prepare a prayer to 


be used in his behalf. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lesson 25: According to Jeremiah 
52:28-30 the Jews were taken cap- 
tive in three groups over several 
years. Ezekiel, among the first group, 
pointed out God’s purpose, that of 
humbling and chastening the people. 
Here is one explanation of why God 
permits some calamities to happen. 

Lesson 26: Have each student 
make a detailed study of a prophet 
and report to the class. 

Lesson 27: The old covenant, 
Genesis 12:1-3, was fulfilled with the 
coming of Christ. In the new cove- 
nant man comes into a new relation- 
ship with God (see Jeremiah 21: 
31-34). Lessons 1 and 2 of the text 
for Grade 8, “Good News,” will be 
helpful at this point. 

Lessons 28 and 29: Review Chap- 
ter 1, “Revelation,” in The Faith We 
Teach. Be sure to explain the word 
“synoptic” to your class. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


That You May Know 


Lessons 25 through 29 continue 
and conclude your discussion of the 
kingdom section of Luke’s Gospel. 
There may be a tendency to bog 
down with the many details of what 
the kingdom of God is and what it 
is not. Prepare for your sessions as 
thoroughly as you can, planning 
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which aspects of the kingdom you 
would like to emphasize. 

Look ahead early in the month to 
Lesson 29, a review session. You 
may want to follow the suggestions 
given in the Teacher's Manual; you 
may prefer a different review. What 
goals will you expect to have reached 
by the end of the month? 
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Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 25 through 27 deal with 
Paul’s Third Journey. While you 
will be comparing this journey with 
the first two, don’t approach the 
topic with a “we've been through 
this before” attitude. The details 
make each journey unique. 

Feel free to draw your own divi- 
sions between the sessions. It will be 
most valuable to spend more than 
the allotted time on a_ particular 
topic if the class is interested. 

Some of the details of the Third 
Journey can be covered by making 
special assignments and asking for 
reports at the next session. Suggest 
that the reporter be imaginative in 
presenting his findings to the class. 
One may work up a dialogue, an- 
other a poster, the third tell the 
story through the use of symbols. 
There may be some suggestions in 
the chapters of the Book of Acts 
to be considered this month. 


If God Were King 


Lesson 25: Revise the first sen- 
tence to read, “There are 904 mil- 
lion Christians in the world, ac- 
cording to the 1962 Britannica Book 


Bible Storytime 


of the Year. Of these, 550 million 
are Roman Catholic, 216 million 
Protestant, and 137 million Eastern 
Orthodox—more than 900 million 
who call themselves Christian.” 

Lesson 26: “Will power” and 
“won't power” should come up for 
discussion during this session. It 
might be helpful to have the class 
list the definitions of good and bad 
habits. What is a habit? What 
makes it “good” or “bad?” 

Lesson 27: Tie your discussion 
in with the current fads for humor 
in your community. When does a 
joke cease to be funny? Can a 
healthy sense of humor be devel- 
oped? Look up Bible references to 
laughter listed in a concordance. 

Lesson 28: Ask the class to list 
the various cases of recklessness they 
discover when they read the Book 
of Acts this week. How would you 
characterize this kind of reckless- 
ness? Is there room for it in the 
church today? 

Lesson 29: It’s worthwhile to 
count our blessings. Literally list the 
blessings the members of your class 
consider important. What can you 
do with the list after it is compiled? 


SESSIONS 23, 24, 45, 25, and 26 


By Heren C. Wacurer 


N THE first four sessions in 
Unir 4, “Jesus Is Our Friend,” 
the children learn that Jesus is their 
Friend in time of need. Now, in 
SEssIon 23, a new idea is intro- 
duced: Just as Jesus visited Mary 


and Martha in their home, so he 
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wants to visit in each home. He 
wants the children to talk to him 
and he, in turn, wants to speak to 
them daily. This gives teachers a 

Miss Wachter is supervisor of the nurs- 
ery department and a member of the edu- 
cation committee at Grace Church, Balti- 


more, Md. 
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wonderful opportunity to encourage 
family prayers and worship. 

In Srsston 24 the children learn 
that they should love Jesus. Some of 
the ways such love can be shown 
should be suggested: 


1. Prayers inviting Jesus into our 
hearts and homes, 


2. Prayers of thanksgiving for his 
many kindnesses, 


3. Living as Christians, 
4. Kindnesses to other people, 


5. Regular attendance at Sunday 
school. 


At this point a lesson from Unir 
10 is inserted so that the Easter 
stories will be told on the proper 
Sundays. Srsston 45 is an Old Tes- 
tament lesson dealing with the im- 
portance of listening to God’s Word 
and obeying it. The children should 
be taught that the Bible is a very 
special book, handled more rever- 
ently than other books. However this 
does not mean that it should be put 
away in a chest and not used, as 
happened in the story. Rather it 
should be used more frequently than 
other books. 

It contains important messages. 
Whenever it is read, careful atten- 
tion should be paid to it. Everyone 
should be alert to what the Bible 
tells us to do. 

Then we come to a most impor- 
tant unit—‘Jesus Is Our Savior.” 
This is the theme of the Christian 


religion. 
In some lesson series for pre- 
school children subjects such as 


those in Unir 6 are ignored. Stories 
telling of the chick who hatched 
from an egg or the plant which 
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grew from the little brown seed are 
used to present the idea of the resur- 
rection. Some think stories from 
the passion history are too disturb- 
ing to children and are beyond their 
comprehension. 

Can we who teach understand the 
full significance of the Easter story 
any better than the children? To 
the best of our ability we should 
present these stories to the children. 
Because they are so vital we can 
best enrich them by a very careful 
preparation for their presentation to 
the children. Read and _ reread 
thoughtfully and prayerfully the 
part of Scripture concerning them. 
Refer to appropriate chapters in The 
Faith We Teach, the Creeds, and 
the Catechism. 

In the session on the Lord’s Sup- 
per the word “communion” is not 
used. Yet the children hear their 
parents speak of “going to com- 
munion” and of “communion Sun- 
day.” Since this is the fact, the word 
should be introduced at the end of 
the session appropriately connected. 

On the last Sunday of the month 
the children will hear about Jesus 
in the Garden of Gethsemane (SeEs- 
ston 26). If your church has a large 
picture of Christ in Gethsemane in 
the sanctuary the children should 
be taken to wisee. it) 9 [hes (bist 
church is often so large that it awes 
and even frightens children. Fre- 
quent brief visits—each for a specific 
purpose, like seeing a picture— 
rather than long ones are helpful to 
many children. 

As March draws to a close teach- 
ers should pray for guidance in pre- 
paring the remaining stories in the 
“Jesus Is Our Savior.” 


unit, 


4\ 


Dear PHIL: 


It would be wonderful if every- 
thing could be perfect every time 
we go to Sunday school and church. 
I’ve often thought that just once 
I'd like to have such an experience. 
This would be the day when the 
flowers on the altar are just right, 
the sanctuary lights are dimmed just 
enough at the proper time. The 
organ prelude is neither too loud 
nor too soft; the hymns are not only 
well chosen but singable. 


Perhaps such a day will never 
come. But I’m really glad we can 
be ourselves and like different things 
and have different ways of doing 
them. The uniformity of our faith 
is the important thing, after all, and 
we can be non-conformists in other 
areas without any harm being done. 
And we might stir some imagina- 
tions at the same time. Perhaps it’s 
lack of imagination that galls me. 


I had an experience visiting in an- 
other church, too, that you might 
appreciate. On this particular Sun- 
day, while I was waiting for the 
Sunday school session to begin, I 
fell into conversation with one of 
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the teachers. He complained about 
the singing in their opening devo- 
tions. “It’s pretty sad,” he said. 

What he said was true. During 
the opening devotions, the classes— 
from juniors through adults—were 
encouraged to “sing a little louder,” 
and “Here’s an old favorite we all 
know! We can really sing this time!” 
It appeared that everyone tried to 
follow directions, but it didn’t seem 
to do much good. Their singing was 
pretty sad. 

I looked around, and I think I 
discovered why all their vocal ef- 
forts were in vain. The ceiling of 
the room was covered with some of 
the latest of building materials— 
which I view with mixed emotions 
—acoustical tile. The ceiling was 
soaking up all the sound, and the 
more the group sang the more the 
sound was absorbed. 


Don’t misunderstand me. Just a 
few minutes later I had a different 
opinion. When the same room was 
divided into space for six classes 
the acoustical tile did a fine job of 
muffling sound. Things were order- 
ly; teachers seemed to accomplish a 
great deal in the time allotted: 
classes were well behaved. It ap. 
peared that after the frustrations of 
not singing “loud enough,” the 
school had a fine session. 

I guess it depends on your point 
of view. For my part, churches can 
be built with singers in mind, com- 
plimenting them, of course. 


Yours, 
NATE 


P.S. I also think Ephesians 5:19 
is meant to be somewhat disturbing. 
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DOINGS FOR 


THE EASTER SEASON CELEBRATES OUR NEW LIFE IN CHRIST 


Family Doings for Easter is the newest and most colorful folder 
in the Family Doings Series. Order a quantity now for yourself and 
your Sunday school children. 

This attractive eight-page folder suggests hymns, prayers, Bible 
readings, and nelioiies for the weeks of the Easter season. 

Emphasis is placed on the five “spiritual crossroads of life”: bap- 
tism, communion, confirmation, marriage, death and resurrection. 

The Easter season celebrates our new life in Christ. You. your 
family, your friends, and your Sunday school children will celebrate 
with added joy and meaning when this attractive folder is shared. 


Order today and share! Sc each; $1.50 dozen; $10.00 hundred 
Code 22-339 


FAMILY DOINGS FOR LENT 


A four-page folder suggesting activities and observances for the 
family to experience more fully the spiritual uplift of the Lenten 
season. Includes the purpose and shape of Lent, the six Sundays of 
Lent, things to make and do, great Lenten hymns, doings for Holy 


Week, symbols. 35c¢ dozen; $2. 50 hundred 
. Code 22-340 
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“Lord, teach us to pray.'’ Jesus honored this request from his 
disciples. He taught them the spirit, the form, the reality, and 
the outreach of our petitions to God in the Lord's Prayer. 

The 1963 Augsburg VCS series is TEACH US TO PRAY. 
These courses in the Lord's Prayer offer our children and youth 
a contemporary treatment of the ageless need of God's people. 
The materials are planned for a !0-session school. 


1963 AUGSBURG VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


teach us to pray sue 


The study and activity materials are rich in biblical content, 
evangelical in approach, and aware of varied practices related 
to Christian prayer. 

Colorful, illustrated workbooks (35c); boxes of complete, 
correlated, fascinating activities (89c); and excellent teacher's 
guides (75c) have been especially prepared for kindergarten, 
primary, junior, and intermediate departments, 

An exciting feature is the new nursery course, 1 LEARN TO 
PRAY. There is a delightful book set for the child (65c), an 
activities box designed as a suitcase (79c), a special 7” 33% 
recording ($1.00), and an excellent teacher's guide (75c). 

The handy supplementary items (worker's certificate, pupil's 
certificate, poster, postcard, bulletin, dodger) carry out the 
VCS theme in full-color. 

This outstanding VCS series has been prepared under the 
auspices of the Board of Parish Education and the Board of 
Publication of The American Lutheran Church and published by 
Augsburg Publishing House. 

For your convenience Augsburg has prepared a VCS Examin- 
ation Kit. This kit contains: 


* Superintendent's Handbook—combination superintendent's guide and 
catalog information. 


+ Workbooks and Activities boxes—actual items for five departments, 
+ Sample sections from the five teacher's guides. 


* Six "get-ready" guides—teacher training leaflets for the pastor and 
five departmental leaders. 


* Home Book—order one for each family with children in vacation 
church school. 


* Full-color explanatory brochure. 
+ Supplementary items which carry out the VCS theme in full-color. 
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Minneapolis 15, Minn. Columbus 15, Ohio Omaha 2, Neb, Seattle |, Wash. 


Valued at more 
than $7.00, this 
kit is available for 
only $4.50! 


Augsburg is sending 
a FREE EXAMINA- 
TION KIT to each 
ALC congregation. 


26 4th Street N.E. 
Calgary, Alta. (add 10%) 


i B SHING 4 ys i / Lut ase West Sixth Street 219 West Sixth Street 
vet \ HOW Authorized Affiliate Distributors / Lutheran Church Supply Stores Los Angeles 5, Calif. Ruste svexas 
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oo BS a matter of fact 


The 1963 National Trainer's Institute will be held at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., June 20-23. This is two months later than previous 
institutes, a change which has been made for several reasons: Some 
have said that too much time elapsed between the National Trainer's 
Institute (NTI) and the District Instructor's Institute (DII). Some trans- 
portation problems will be solved by moving to the new location. 
The new NTI site will give people the opportunity to get acquainted 
with the campus of one of our church colleges. 


"That Men May Live in Christ—a Course on Why We Teach" is the title 
of the 1963 leadership course. Representatives from the 19 districts 
of the ALC will be trained at the NTI at St. Olaf to teach the 
course. These in turn will teach those in their district who have been 
chosen to be instructors for the conference church workers’ institutes 
scheduled for the fall. Attendance at the National Trainer's Institute 
and the District Instructor's Institute is by invitation only. Everyone 
is invited to the fall conference church workers’ institute. 


Parish Education will have a major emphasis at four district meetings 
this spring with Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director, respon- 
sible for the presentations. The Illinois, Ohio, Eastern, and lowa 
Districts have scheduled time for parish education with the lowa 
District reserving an entire evening's session for the subject. 


At its February meeting the Board of Parish Education awarded several 
scholarships for graduate studies in Christian education: Mr. Ray 
Knitt, principal of Solomon Lutheran School, Woodville, Ohio, will 
be able to complete work for a master of arts degree. Mr. Lyle Lutz, 
a senior at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, lowa, will begin study tor 
a master of arts degree in 1963-64. Dr. Gerhard Frost, dean of 
students and professor of practical theology at Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., will be able to continue graduate studies. 


Sunday School at Home will be consolidated in the Canadian office as 
of July |. With improved transportation and more congregations 
being established the number of families served by SSAH has been 
diminishing. However, lessons will continue to be available to persons 
in isolated areas or under special conditions of need as in the past. 
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XCEPT for some reminders 
from the pastor there usually 
are few indications that Easter is not 
just a day but a season. Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, and Lent all 
have seasons. Easter does too! Per- 
haps we've been too busy with 
spring. 

“Family Doings for Easter,” a new 
brochure in the Family Doings Se- 
ries, will help make Easter not only 
a day but a season. The brochure has 
been prepared by Harold J. Belgum, 
family life director in the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education and is is- 
sued under the auspices of the Board 
of Parish Education of the ALC. (It 
can be ordered from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House branches and author- 
ized afhliate distributors, 15c each; 
$1.50 dozen; $10.00 hundred.) 


Look at the Word 


You and your family are encour- 
aged to look at a particular portion 
of Scripture each week during the 
Easter season. Some key thoughts 
are suggested; some pertinent ques- 
tions are asked. Could you read and 
discuss these passages each day at 


mealtime, for example, rather than 
spending the time talking about the 
weather? 

Of course you may be following 
your own program of Bible reading 
and discussion at home. By all means 
continue it. The suggestions of 
“Family Doings for Easter” can be 
the added plus for your family’s 
spiritual daily diet this year. 


Look at Ordinary Things 
This spring, after such a hard 


winter in most of the country, we 
should appreciate the sun more than 
ever. Just about everyone likes to see 
the sun rise higher in the sky. The 
sun is just one of the things we 
have around us every day which can 
have a higher meaning if we use 
our imagination. 

Water, bread, grass and green 
things, birds, the earth—all these are 
ordinary in the sense that they are 
around us every day. But each one 
can mean something more. “Fam- 
ily Doings for Easter” has sugges- 
tions for thinking about each one, 
a different one each week during 
the Easter season. 


FAMILY DOINGS 


FOR 
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Look at the Symbols 


The series of “crossroads sym- 
bols” published several years ago 
is incorporated in “Family Doings 
for Easter.” Perhaps you remember 
them and have used them already. 
The suggestion is that you reproduce 
a symbol each week for display dur- 
ing the season. 

However, this is merely a sugges- 
tion. You or someone in your family 
may prefer to create a new symbol 
to express the same thought. The 
point is that something be used 
which has meaning for you and your 
family. Let it be honest and say 
something to you. 

(By the way, Mr. Belgum would 
be most interested to hear about 
and see what you have done in your 
family with the symbols and the 
brochure. Write him about it.) 


Look at the Sundays 
Each Sunday after Easter has a 


name. You can use the Latin name 
given in the hymnal or the English 
equivalent used on the brochure. 
Both are taken from the first words 
of the introit for the day. In a sense 


EASTER 
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the names for the Sundays just hap- 
pened; in another sense, they have 
been chosen with utmost care. Have 
you ever given them much thought? 

Can you and your family catch 
something of the spirit of the Sun- 
days by talking about each one on 
the Saturday before? Then your 
family visit to the church service on 
Sunday may mean just a little more. 


Something for Everyone 


“Family Doings for Easter” has 
many more suggestions for you. 
Youll want to use them all, but 
there just won’t be time. But every 
family can find something valuable 
to try, to talk about, to look at. 
Your reaction? 

“T’ve never thought about it like 
that!” 

“Why didn’t I think of that?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that be- 
fore?” 

Undoubtedly some of the ideas in 
“Family Doings for Easter” can tie 
into the lessons you'll be teaching 
on the Sundays after Easter. Help 
the members of your class celebrate 
our new life in Christ. 


For Adults Only 


W ITH increasing frequency we 
are seeing “For Adults Only” 


on the marquees and in the adver- 
tisements of theaters. What the 
words imply is that the picture 
being shown is morally unfit for im- 
pressionable young minds. One may 
question whether or not the film of- 
fered, unfit for the “pure” minds of 
children, is even fit for the jaded 
minds of adults. However the fact 
remains that in the public mind 
there are activities in life restricted 
to the participation of adults. As the 
“world” presents its “curriculum” 
of “lust and the flesh,” it at least 
makes a gesture toward a specific 
program of adult education. 

It might be argued that the moral 
prohibitions of our culture make 
such a restriction necessary, or that 
there is some subtle insight into 
educational psychology dictating the 
policy. Whether by design or neces- 
sity the effect is amazing. These are 
the pictures everyone wants to see. 

What would happen in the church 
if, on its bulletin boards and adver- 
tisements, there appeared the restric- 
tive phrase, “for adults only’? Do 
you think that attendance at church 


Mr. Konzelman is director of adult 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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By R. G. KonzELMAN 


activities would increase? What 
might happen to a church which 
followed such a plan? 

Suppose that children were not 
allowed in the formal teaching situa- 
tions of the church on Sunday and 
on weekdays. Would the church be 
effected adversely? Some might say, 
“We wouldn’t have anybody there.” 
Others might say, “That would end 
the church.” Still others might won- 
der whether the leaders of the 
church had finally flipped. 


Once Upona Time... 


Though few of our members real- 
ize it, there was a time in the history 
of the church when its formal edu- 
cation program really was for adults 
only. There were no signs posted, 
but children were forbidden to at- 
tend not only the teaching program 
of the church but also its for- 
mal worship. Far from affecting the 
church adversely, it was in this same 
period that the church had its most 
dynamic growth and greatest im- 
pact upon the world. This we call 
“the early Christian church.” 

During the first 300 years of the 
church’s life the formal teaching pro- 
gram was primarily connected with 
catechetical training. It was adult 
instruction demanding adult respon- 
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ses in testimony and life. No provi- 
sion was made by the church for the 
instruction of children, even those of 
Christians baptized as infants. The 
church educated adults. Adults had 
the task of educating their children. 


We must underscore these facts. 
When the church’s formal program 
of religious education was for adults 
only, the church was more the 
church that it has ever been since. 
In those days being a Christian 
meant not only inclusion in a believ- 
ing community. It meant possessing 
adequate and accurate knowledge of 
the way of salvation. It meant the 
acquiring of precise insight into 
Christian conduct in a non-Christian 
world. It meant the centering of life 
on the things of the Spirit in the 
midst of a holy community. 

Training in both morals and in 
the Scriptures was insisted upon at 
all times. In fact it was only after 
three years of careful study and sur- 
veillance by the teachers and mem- 
bers of the church that the neophyte 
was permitted to share in the full 
fellowship of the church. 

It can also be said that it was 
when Christian education in the 
church shifted its emphasis from 
adults only that the period of de- 
cline began. When, in the sixth 
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century, adult education in the Scrip- 
tures and in the faith succumbed to 
formal liturgical interests, the Dark 
Ages began. 


How Times Have Changed! 

In our own day the signs have 
been changed. Instead of “for adults 
only,’ the implication of most of 
the church’s thought about educa- 
tion is like putting up a sign, “for 
children only.” Though we dare not 
speak of this as an absolute judg- 
ment, true in all parts of the church 
or 100°% true in most churches, the 
fact that our concept of Christian 
education is child-centered and child- 
oriented is undeniable. 

Look at the church’s budget for 
parish education, either on the na- 
tional or the local level. How much 
is earmarked for adult work and how 
much for children’s work? Walk 
through your own church building 
and measure the height of the chairs 
in classrooms and the location of 
blackboards and _ other teaching 
equipment. How many provisions in 
terms of building, programs, and 
equipment has your church made 
for the education of adults? Check 
the attendance record in Sunday 
school and see the small number 
of adults attending in proportion to 
the number of children. 


For Adults Only 


In such simple ways as these we 
become aware of what we really 
think about Christian education in 
our day. It is primarily “for chil- 
dren only.” We don’t really believe 
that adult Christian education is 1m- 
portant. But worse than this, many 
are not even too concerned about it. 


How Do We Compare? 


There never was a time when the 
church was better equipped for 
Christian education than the pres- 
ent. We have buildings, special 
staffs, dramatic programs to make 
use of the latest in theory, methods, 
and techniques. There is more Chris- 
tian literature being printed than 
ever before. But we are tempted to 
say, “So what?” 


We are a part of a church in 
which the typical Christian cannot 
utter “one intelligent word about 
his faith,” as James Smart has said in 
The Teaching Task of the Church. 
Knowledge about the Bible, doc- 
trine, the history of the church, of 
the Christian’s response to life and 
God’s acts, are for most practical 
purposes non-existent. When we 
check the impact of Christianity 
upon the world we must blush in 
shame. The church is not changing 
its world, but being changed by it. 
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And this as it puts its hope in the 
church of tomorrow—the children, 
and ignores the church of today— 
the adults. 

What a contrast this is to the 
church in its early years. It was most 
concerned about educating the 
church of its “today” and it turned 
its world upside down in the name 
of Christ. Even the meteoric rise of 
Communism in our own day cannot 
compare with the power, spread, and 
influence of the early church busy 
with adult education. But in doing 
this the church somehow sowed the 
seed of its own life in the soil of the 
coming generation in a way that no 
formal program of child education 
has been able to equal. 

Because the church of our time 
has forgotten its essential task, the 
education of its adults, the only 
thing being turned upside down is 
its coffee cup. We do sing, “Faith 
of our fathers, living still,” but we 
are no match for those we laud. 


Drag Out the Signs? 


What does all this have to say to 
us today? Shall we try to copy the 
early church and post signs on our 
education buildings, “for adults on- 
ly”? Hardly. Rather, in our culture 
and time the church’s organized ef- 
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fort at child education in the Chris- 
tian faith is essential. We do not 
mean to minimize its importance or 
effectiveness one bit. Here we recall 
some words Jesus uttered in another 
connection but which are amazingly 
pertinent: This (child education) 
“you ought to have done without 
neglecting the others” (Matthew 23: 
23b). In other words, rather than 
“for adults only” we should say as 
emphatically as we know how, “for 
adults too!” 

Unless we undergird our efforts 
to train children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord with a firm 
foundation of adult understanding 
and commitment to Christ we can- 
not hope even to educate the church 
of tomorrow. Experience has shown 
dramatically that whatever our ef- 
forts with the children their faith 
will always be but a pale shadow 
of their parent’s faith. 

We need, first of all, to think 
seriously about the place of teach- 
ing in the church, more seriously 
than we have in many years. We 
need to take stock of what we are 
actually doing to provide adult 
Christian education for the people 
of our parishes. We need to study 
our programs, learn their weakness- 
es, see how we can improve them. 
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We need to seek new ways of bring- 
ing people into study fellowships 
within the church. We need to be 
concerned that in our church every 
member is a learner. 

Is anyone in your parish charged 
with the responsibility of planning 
an overall program of adult educa- 
tion? 

Pastor, are you the bottleneck de- 
laying an aggressive adult program? 

Teacher, are you alert to others 
in your class who may be capable 
of teaching? Are you doing the best 
possible job with the class you have? 

Board member, is someone on 
your board really concerned for the 
90% of your congregation not en- 
gaged in a Christian study opportun- 
ity at some time during each year? 

Congregation, are you so busy 
doing excellent nothings that you are 
doing nothing excellently? 

Remember there was a Martha 
and a Mary, and in your whole 
church program there is but one 
thing essential. Can you do less than 
your best to see that in your con- 
gregation Christian education is 

FOR ADULTS TOO! 
If so, we may yet approximate that 
church which was so much alive 
when Christian education was 
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A Report 
on 


Field Testing 


HY wasn’t our congregation 

chosen for the field test? How 
were the field test congregations 
chosen? What kind of churches are 
they? These and similar questions 
are constantly asked these days. 


How They Were Chosen 


The field test congregations are a 
random sample of 62 churches in 
The American Lutheran Church. 
These represent slightly more than 
1 per cent of the congregations. Ran- 
dom selection was important so that 
the churches would really be repre- 
sentative of the ALC. 

The churches are located near the 
nine regional offices of the church. 
Periodic visits by regional and dis- 
trict directors of parish education 
are most helpful. See the November 
1962 issue of LuTrHERAN TEACHER 
for a list of field test congregations. 


These Have Been Chosen 


The congregations are small, me- 
dium, and large; rural, small town, 
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urban, and suburban. They repre- 
sent the variety of the church. 

Eight of the churches have been 
chosen for very special reasons. 
These were added to the list after 
consideration by the parish educa- 
tion staff and board members. 

Currently there are 1711 high 
school students with a few more 
than 200 teachers taking part in the 
first test of senior high curriculum. 
There are 1280 junior high-confirma- 
tion students, with 257 teachers and 
about 80 pastors helping with Unit 
4 of this phase of the field test. This 
means that 1280 homes in the ALC 
are actively engaged in field testing 
junior high-confirmation materials. 
These are sending reports to the 
parish education office. 


Why Were These Chosen? 


Let me assure you that the ran- 
dom sample of congregations chosen 
for the field test is also a scientifi- 
cally designed sample. A group of 


congregations chosen without much 
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thought might tell us nothing in the 
last analysis. There is also the tend- 
ency to suppose that one particular 
congregation or another might 
“make a good field test congrega- 
tion.” This is not necessarily true. 
For our purposes it has been better 
to use the “scientifically designed 
random sample” to be assured of the 
honest answers we want. 


Why Field Testing Is Good 


Currently new junior high-con- 
firmation and senior high curricu- 
lum is being tested. Each day we 
are discovering the strengths and 
weaknesses of the new material. 

Teachers and parents send weekly 
reports on each lesson. Pupil’s pages 
are collected and sent in. All of this 
data helps the parish education staff 
and curriculum editorial staff review 
every detail. 

We are finding some interesting 
and exciting things. Teachers are 


Mr. Johnson is research consultant for 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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anxious to tell us what’s good or 
bad. Pupils reveal more than they 
suspect. Parents are cooperative. 

For example, information from 
teachers reports is punched into IBM 
cards and sorted for rapid analysis. 
An average of 100 teachers’ reports 
each week tells us what has hap- 
pened when a particular lesson or 
lesson part is used. 

As a result, instructions to teach- 
ers can be reworded if necessary, 
some lesson parts can be eliminated 
if that seems desirable, parts which 
work well are discovered and 
strengthened. 


Why All This Field Testing? 


Curriculum doesn’t just happen. 
Curriculum cannot be written by 
just one person. It is a team project. 
In fact, parents, pupils, teachers, 
designers, editors, writers, pastors, 
and research staff are all part of this 
team effort. 

When revisions have been made, 
the curriculum will be stronger, 
more practical, more theologically 
sound, usable, and (hopefully) the 
best that we can produce at that 
time. In reality the strength of the 
curriculum materials depends on the 
willingness of our scientifically cho- 
sen random sample to take part in 
the field test. 

The word “curriculum” means “a 
running, racecourse.” It is a race 
we must win; we must reach the 
goal. Using St. Paul’s analogy, we 
do not want to run aimlessly. Field 
testing helps students, pupils, par- 
ents, teachers, and the curriculum 
designer see the goal clearly and race 
toward it. 


2 A 7th grade class meets on Sun- 
day with their teacher, Walter 
Strickler. 


Pastor Vance Knutsen conducts a 

] session with parents of 7th grad- 
ers. They will work with their chil- 
dren at home. 


Hope Lutheran Church, Santa Clara, Calif., a field test congregation 
Photos by Luther Johnson and Lewis Holm 


8 The Rey. Marvin Johnson makes 
final tabulations and analyzes 
findings for the department and 
the curriculum editorial staff. 7. Joan Freeberg at the IBM ma- 
chine where cards are sorted into 
various categories and results are 
recorded, 
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Parish Worker Marion Voxland 
teaches a 7th grade class in a 
weekday session. 


6 In Minneapolis, Mrs. Harvey 

Swenson at the key punch machine 
where information from reports 
is transferred to IBM cards. 
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es 


A A high school class at Hope 
Church taught by George Kull- 


berg, testing a new course. 


5 Mrs. John Miller and her son, 

Wayne, spend time each week on 
a session assigned to be done at 
home by the 7th graders. 


WORDS 


Don’t Always 


ND the Word became flesh 

and dwelt among us.... ” 
(John 1:14). God had spoken be- 
fore. He had spoken through the 
Law and the Prophets. But men had 
not always heard his voice. So he 
“came down from heaven .. . and 
was made man.” 

Men needed to have the eternal 
God assume human form, capable of 
being seen and touched, so that God 
was no longer an abstraction far 
removed from life and experience. 
God is a Person who can be known 
and who can establish a relationship 
with persons. 

And God has given his church the 
Sacraments which use earthly ele- 
ments to convey God’s grace. God 
does not use words alone. He uses 
things and he uses people. Words 
don’t always work. 

This is particularly true with chil- 
dren. The younger the child the 
more necessary it is to teach through 
relationships, objects, and experien- 
ces. 

The mother with her infant teach- 
es him something of trust. She does 
this not by telling him in words 
that she is trustworthy, but by being 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of education 
at St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Prospect, IIl. 
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so, and by filling his needs for food, 
warmth, and affection. The infant is 
learning to trust through this rela- 
tionship with his mother. 

While as teachers we may not be 
able to effect the basic parent-child 
or parent-God relationship, we may 
be able to help the Christian parent 
do a more effective job of Christian 
education through everyday  situa- 
tions and contacts. 

In Operation PERPLE* some in- 
teresting light was thrown on this 
kind of parental role. The first grade 
course, About God and Me, has a 
parents’ page for each lesson, to be 
used at home after the lesson has 
been taught in Sunday school. 
Through the reports that the parents 
sent in we discovered that they were 
far more creative, flexible, and sensi- 
tive to the needs of their children 
than were the teachers! Teachers 
tended to follow instructions in a 
somewhat mechanical way. 

Parents, when they understood the 
purpose of the lesson, often carried 
an activity far beyond what was ex- 
pected; they adapted suggestions to 
suit their child; they thought up 


*Parish Education Research Planned 
Lesson Evaluation, a research project de- 
signed to evaluate lessons in the first grade 
course, About God and Me. 
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their own related activities. They 
were also able to keep the lesson in 
mind during the week and use it as 
a reference point when something 
happened that was related to the 
lesson. (Note: It was generally the 
parent, not the child, who first saw 
the connection. The parent then 
helped the child see the connection, 
and perhaps act on it.) 

As teachers we become frustrated 
by the limits of the Sunday school 
hour. It is an unreal kind of situa- 
tion. We have special clothes, man- 
ners, and language that we use there. 
As a result the things we teach may 
not get transferred back to the world 
where the children live their every- 
day lives. Perhaps we need to make 
more attempts to help the parents 
see the connections between theology 
and daily life, their own and that of 
their children. Perhaps it would help 
to tell parents: 

® This is what the child studied. 

® This is what you can do with 
your child so that you can have a 
common point of reference. 

© These are some implications 
that the lesson has for life with 
family, friends, teachers, neighbors, 
or God. 

* These are some kinds of situa- 
tions that might occur at home dur- 
ing the next week or two. Help your 
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child interpret the situation in the 
light of the Scripture passage, les- 
son, or thing you learned or did to- 
gether. Might some kind of action 
be appropriate? 

The parents can speak the lan- 
guage of relationship and interpret 
everyday experience far more effec- 
tively than the teacher with ten stu- 
dents in one hour a week. Parents 
know the child better, see him in 
more situations, are with him more 
hours, and have a far closer rela- 
tionship with him. 

Words don’t always work in the 
Sunday school either. In PERPLE* 
it was found that the lessons that 
were most effective were the lessons 
that involved the largest number of 
“things.” These are the lessons 
where there were pictures for the 
children to see. There were objects 
for them to touch, see, smell, and 
taste. There were meaningful things 
to make and do. When these things 
were closely related to the lesson pur- 
pose the child could see the connec- 
tions. Learning took place. The child 
was interested and enthusiastic. 

On the other hand, the lessons 
that were abstract, the lessons that 
dealt largely with words and ideas 
rather than experiences and “things” 
were not effective. For, words don’t 
always work. 
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UR 


LEMENTARY 


{Re oars a national publica- 
tion interviewed master educa- 
tors throughout the United States. 
Without exception these men and 
women loved their work and were 
glad to let their students know it. 
Spotlighting a few of the comments 
made by these teachers illustrates 
their devotion. 

“You have to understand the stu- 
dent’s problem.” 

“A teacher has to be endlessly in- 
ventive.” 

“He must appreciate each new 
youngster.” 

“T’ve never stopped studying.” 

A teacher has to be understand- 
ing, inventive, appreciative, and 
must continue to study. It is said 
that there are two kinds of expe- 
rience—one year of experience for 10 
years, and 10 years of experience. 
Master teachers share a new expe- 
rience each year with a group of 
eager students. 

Students studying under master 
teachers are eager to learn. Is this 
the attitude of the average student? 
A look at an average six-year-old 
and an average 18-year-old may re- 
veal an answer. The average six-year- 
old student is an inquisitive and 
enthusiastic learner. The dawn of 
each day brings him wonderful new 
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experiences. The world around him 
has limitless vistas to be discovered. 
He is eager to know what is between 
the covers of each new book. He will 
put his finger closer and closer to an 
open flame until he scorches his 
finger. In many ways he is constant- 
ly discovering the wonderful world. 

His counterpart, the average high 
school graduate, doesn’t know 
whether or not he will go to col- 
lege, go to work, or do anything. 
Many high school graduates never 
open one book after high school. 
The average high school graduate, 
some say with good reason, is a 
bored, supercilious person who rare- 
ly asks questions. Or is he a person 
concerned about new adventures in 
life through the printed word? 

We often rate a system by its prod- 
uct. This high school graduate is 
the end product of an educational 
system. Every teacher who has had 
this student in class is responsible 
in some degree for what he becomes. 
If he has lost his interest in educa- 
tion, this may be his teacher’s fault. 

What is the teacher’s responsibili- 
ty? It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to make sure that the classroom is 
not a scene for the disillusionment 
of students who are eager to learn. 
For example, we know that many 
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Have You Kept 


Your Growing Edge? 


By ALLEN O. LELAND 


nine-year-olds begin to dislike read- 
ing at the fourth grade level. Why? 
What could the fourth grade teacher 
do to avert this danger? 


“Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see . . .” (Mat- 
thew 5:16) is a commandment for 
the Christian teacher. He is a vessel 
through which the glory of heaven 
shines. As a professional Christian 
teacher he is expected to know the 
physical, social, mental, spiritual, 
and emotional needs of each child 
in his classroom. Knowing all these 
things enables him to give the chil- 
dren learning experiences specifical- 
ly designed for them. These learn- 
ing experiences should be difficult 
enough to cause the student to strive 
to attain and yet such that he can 
enjoy being on the threshold of a 
new discovery. The teacher carefully 
and painstakingly makes sure that 
every student is challenged at the 
point of his growing edge. 

Unless a teacher has an oppor- 
tunity for stimulating study and the 
discovery of new ideas himself it is 
difficult for him to keep the grow- 
ing edge that is so important for the 
teacher in the classroom. Enroll in 


Mr. Leland is a member of the faculty 
and acting dean at California Lutheran 
College, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
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a late evening or week-end course 
or investigate the summer program 
being offered at a nearby college. 
These summer programs are de- 
signed with you in mind. There are 
opportunities for sightseeing, for 
stimulating lectures, for a study of 
the Word, for conferences, and for 
fellowship with other Christian 
teachers. You will have opportunities 
to observe new techniques such as 
programmed instruction, television 
teaching, and language laboratory 
work. Brush up on that dimly re- 
membered foreign language, or en- 
joy a class in the arts. 

These are just a few of the ways 
in which a teacher can develop a 
growing edge. One master teacher 
with many years of experience has 
said this about additional study, 
“You can teach an old teacher new 
tricks. I’ve never stopped studying. 
How-to-teach is a skill you learn 
in your first few years. What-to- 
teach changes every year. You keep 
your values and add to your infor- 
mation. That’s good teaching!” 

The Lutheran college in your area 
will be sending literature to our 
Christian day school teachers this 
spring. All our teachers should be 
acquainted with the summer courses 
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ANOTHER year of study and ac- 
tivity for the Junior Lutherans 
is rapidly coming to a close. As we 
reflect on the year’s work, ideas may 
come to mind of things we will want 
to do next year. It is not too early 
to begin planning now. 


Study Material for the Fall 


The suggested course for the jun- 
ior age group for the fall of 1963 
is Adventure with Christ. This is a 
course on Christian vocations. The 
junior learns of the many kinds of 
workers needed to carry on the work 
of the church. Included are several 
sessions on the many workers needed 
in a congregation. The junior is 
guided to think of ways in which 
he can help his congregation right 
now. 

The course for the primary age 
group is a companion course entitled 
Here Am I. Primary children are old 
enough to think of the abilities God 
has given them; for example, the 
ability to learn the skills of reading 
and writing, the ability to think and 
to wonder, to explore and to dis- 
cover, and to grow as children of 
God. There is a reading and activity 
book for the pupil. Primary age 
children will be fascinated and 
challenged by its contents. 

At the present time we will have 
two sets of materials available for 
those who have preschool (children 
under six) groups. In Jesus’ House, 
a manual for leaders with activity 
suggestions, can be used. The other 
set consists of seven mission book- 
lets for preschool children, each of 
which contains a story of a child 
from one of our mission fields. A 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


pamphlet of suggested procedures 
and activities has been prepared to 
go with these booklets. Write for in- 
formation about preschool groups. 


Those of you who meet only once 


a month have several courses from 
which to choose for your junior age 
group. Have you used The Work 
of My Church, which was new in 
February 1962? Or the new course 
published this spring, Worship in 
My Church? 


You will want to plan carefully 


so you can select the course which 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 


education in the Department of Parish Ed- 
ucation, is in charge of the Junior Lutheran 
program. 
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NEWS 


By Exza M. Osten 


you, in consultation with your pastor 
and parish education committee, 
think should be used at this time. 


Do Our Horizons 
Need Widening? 


Sometimes I get letters which 
seem to leave the impression that 
the Junior Lutheran program is the 
most important or only program of 
Christian education in our congre- 
gations! I hope ’m wrong! We, as 
Junior Lutheran leaders, need to be 
well informed on the whole pro- 
gram of Christian education of The 
American Lutheran Church and to 
what extent it can and is being car- 
ried out in the congregation. Only 
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when we have a good understanding 
of the total program can we fit our 
Junior Lutheran program into it and 
make our Junior Lutheran program 
the enriching part it can and ought 
to be. We want to make the whole 
program more effective. 


Therefore I urge you to work 
with your pastor and parish educa- 
tion committee in planning and in 
carrying out your program of Chris- 
tian education. Your parish educa- 
tion committee has the responsibility 
for your total program including 
Sunday school, nursery roll, Junior 
Lutherans, adult classes, and all the 
others. They will welcome your help. 


Junior Lutheran Training 

A program of training for Jun- 
ior Lutheran leaders will be con- 
ducted again this summer through- 
out our church. The course will be 
divided into two sections: one sec- 
tion of four sessions being devoted 
to the Junior Lutheran program, 
the other section of four sessions 
being given over to a study of the 
nursery roll program. 

This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible for each section to be used by 
itself. Junior Lutheran leaders can 
meet on a day of their choice in an 
area or conference. Then they can 
be prepared for their work before 
their program begins in the fall. 

Similarly those who are in charge 
of the nursery roll program in their 
congregation can meet on a day of 
their choice. They can study the 
nursery roll program and be pre- 
pared to carry on this phase of 
Christian education in their own 
congregation. 
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ae 


JERUSALEM star 


E ASTER in Jerusalem! It’s a 
thrilling thought to contemplate. 
Last year I spent Easter in Jerusa- 
lem. 

The day began at 3:00 a.m. for 
we (the Christian Herald Tour 
group) were to have a sunrise serv- 
ice at four o clock at Gordon’s Gar- 
den Tomb. 
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In 1885 General Charles (“Chi- 
nese”) Gordon calculated that the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea was 
located outside the walls of Jerusa- 


Mrs. Tieman, a teacher at St. Paul’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, toured the Holy 
Land last spring as the first award winner 
of the Christian Herald “Why I Teach 


Sunday School” contest. 
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lem near the hill, Golgotha, where 
Jesus was crucified. Upon excavating 
he found a tomb as he had sup- 
posed. The earth in front of it has 
been cleared away and there is a 
small horseshoe amphitheater with 
the tomb at the open end. 

The grave is in a hill which is 
30 to 40 feet high with the earth 
rising all around the area for at least 
20 feet. There are trees and shrubs 
growing naturally, and in the clear- 
ing before the tomb there are wood- 
en benches which will seat about 
75 people. It was here, in front of 
the open tomb, that we had our 
Easter sunrise service. 

The night was dark and the air 
chilly when we began to sing 
“Christ, the Lord, is risen today.” 
Dr. Daniel Poling, editor of CAris- 
tian Herald, \ed us in prayer and 
then spoke to us about the dynamic 
simplicity of Jesus. While he talked 
streaks of light began to appear over 
the hill to our left. As we started the 
communion service birds began to 
twitter, and a rooster crowed in the 
distance, answered by the braying of 
some donkeys. 

There was one bird with a three- 
note call in the tree directly over- 
head. He seemed to sing directly to 
our group. The service ended with 
the partaking of pieces of unleav- 
ened bread and grape juice served 
in small handleless cups. With that 
all the bells of Jerusalem began to 
peal the morning’s matins and it 
was day. 

No one spoke. One by one we 
filed into the tomb. Then we walked 
a few hundred yards to the Hill of 
the Skull, the place of crucifixion. 
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The contour of the hill still has the 
appearance of a skull. The large 
cave which is the mouth cavity is 
the area where the victims were pre- 
pared for crucifixion and to which 
they were taken after death. This 
was an eerie sight. We felt we were 
walking on sacred ground. 

At sunset a vesper service was 
held in the new Christian Protestant 
chapel at the Mount of Olives. A 
large picture window on one side 
of the small sanctuary overlooks the 
Valley of the Kedron and the distant 
Judean hills. Our service ended as 
the sun dropped behind those hills 
silhouetting the landscape. It was a 
fitting way to end Easter Day. 

Contrasted to these scenes is the 
traditional Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre which is said to have been 
erected over the tomb of Jesus by the 
Emperor, Constantine, in a.p. 326. 
In the chapel there is a flight of 
steps leading down to a grotto where 
you will find a six-foot long tomb 
hewn out of rock. This is supposed 
to be the burial place of our Lord. 
In the same church there is a spot 
pointed out as the place where he 
was crucified and one where it 1s 
supposed he arose. 

The last three stations of the Via 
Dolorosa (the Way of Sorrows) are 
located in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. These are the places 
where his garments were parted, 
where he said, “I thirst,’ and a 
statue of Mary in the Chapel of 
Adoration. 

An interesting legend was told 
to us. One of the chapels is called 
the Chapel of Adam, one of at least 
a dozen chapels in the Church of the 
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Holy Sepulchre. The story is told 
that a drop of blood from Christ on 
the cross fell on the grave of Adam 
and he arose from the dead. 

The Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, over which the Crusades were 
fought, functions today under di- 
vided ownership. The Greek, Latin, 
Armenian, and Coptic churches 
share this portion of history. In 
Palestine the Roman Catholics are 
known as the Latins. 

Crystal and gold oil lamps hang 
from the ceiling in all areas. Candles 
burn in innumerable niches and 
crevices. Mosaic pictures cover the 
walls. The crucifixes of all sizes and 
materials are seen, coupled with 
many, many bouquets of artificial 
flowers. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is an ornate spectacle. 

Besides Gordon’s Garden Tomb 
there were two other spots in Jeru- 
salem which were spiritually moy- 
ing to me. The first was the pave- 
ment in Pilate’s courtyard which, 


it is said, survived the destruction of 
Jerusalem in a.p. 70. It was redis- 
covered by the archaeologist, L. H. 
Vincent. Today it is the basement 
floor for the church called Ecco 
Homo. 

At one corner of the basement 
there is a life-sized mosaic of Jesus 
bearing the cross. Directly in front 
of the picture are the cobblestones 
of Pilate’s courtyard. To stand there, 
look at the mosaic, and remember 
the events which took place in that 
area, can cause poignant feelings 
in one who believes. 

With all the crowds, noise, and 
festivities of Jerusalem in Holy 
Week the contrast of the Upper 
Room with its quiet solemnity and 
simplicity is striking. This, of course, 
was not the Upper Room used by 
Jesus, but it could have been. 

The ceiling is about 15 feet high, 
supported by marble columns. On 
one wall there is a marble fireplace 
and mantel. In the opposite wall 


Pilgrims making the traditional processional from 
Mount of Olives to Old City of Jerusalem will 
see this view (page 20) as they wind their way 


down rocky paths outside the city. 


Arabs walk through a market place in Jerusalem's 
old city (upper right) near where Christ fell for 


the third time on his way to Calvary. This scene 


was then outside the city walls. 


Outside the 


Damascus Gate 


The western slope of the Mount of Olives (right). 
The Garden of Gethsemane is on this rise. Innu- 
merable tombstones are found here, among them 
the Tomb of Absalom (left foreground), St. Ja- 
cob's Grotto (center), and the Tomb of Zacharias 


(right). 


Religious News Service Photos 
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in the wall 
Jerusalem is this skull-like hill (lower right) known 
as Golgotha. It answers the description in the 
Bible of the place of Christ's crucifixion. 


of old 


two small windows. There 
niture in the room. We 
| looked around. All one 
was, “It might have been.” 
m. is a city built on bar- 
amidst the debris of thou- 
rears of history. Outside its 
the east, overlooking the 
rge of the Valley of the 
re thousands of Muslim 
pposite, on the slopes of 
it of Olives are an equal 
yf Jewish graves. It is the 
both Jews and Muslims 
sast Judgment will be held 
id Valley of the Kedron 
s between Jerusalem and 
t of Olives. 

rreed, and intolerance cru- 
is in Jerusalem 1900 years 
iy hate, greed, and intoler- 
id again crucify the Son 
But thanks be to God, who 
the victory through our 
is Christ” (1 Corinthians 
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We Are Mostly 
One Season Behind 


When it comes to anything that 
has to do with the school year, most 
of us think like pupils rather than 
like teachers or leaders. We have 
too much of the mentality of finish- 
ing things up and then resting a bit. 

We expect that we won’t really 
have to give any serious thought to 
the next school year until sometime 
late in the summer or even in the 
fall. Pastors and committees expect 
to use the summer for deciding ex- 
actly which curriculum materials 
should be used and how the sched- 
ule shall be arranged next fall. Com- 
mittees and superintendents expect 
to use the summer for recruiting a 
staff of teachers. Teachers expect to 
use the summer for considering 
whether they should teach in the 
next school year or not. 

But that’s one whole season be- 
hind! None of us would long tol- 
erate such a handling of responsi- 
bilities in the public school serving 
our children! Except for occasional 
emergencies, we are entirely aware 
that teachers’ contracts must be in 
order for the coming year, that se- 
lection and ordering of materials 
must be accomplished in the spring. 
The preparation of records, systems, 
and schedules must be managed in 
the summer to be ready for the next 
school year. Teachers must often be 
expected to use some summer time 
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for preparing toward the new assign- 
ment they are to take up in the fall. 

When we become teachers or lead- 
ers of an educational program, we 
can no longer think along the time 
schedules of pupils! Teachers and 
leaders must be one season ahead! 
Somehow or other, in many a con- 
gregation too many of us teachers 
and leaders allow ourselves the time 
schedules of pupils. 


It Doesn't Need to Be That Way 


We really do not have to keep on 
being one season behind. And let 
us not be hoodwinked by that old 
motto of the devil, that the summer 
is a poor time to accomplish any- 
thing in the church! Actual surveys 
and experiences on record have 
shown many a congregation that not 
as many people are “away” in the 
summer as the popular saying would 
lead us to think. On any one day in 
the summertime most of the church 
members are actually still in the 
community. 

Of course there are some people 
who are away. But not very many 
are away for the entire summer! Of 
course it would not be possible to ex- 
pect that everyone could be present 
for a meeting. But far from every- 
one is present even in October or in 
February! The point is that most 
people are around, and that most 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Don’t watt—next fall’s too late”’ 


folks could participate if adequate 
planning would arrange for it. 


- This Spring Is the Time for 
Getting the 1963-64 
School Year Under Way! 


Now, in April, before the summer 
comes, is the time to press for the 
decisions that can make possible a 
summer that moves forward rather 
than one which leaves us exactly 
where we were and results in a 
semi-chaotic state for weeks and 
weeks in the next school year. 

All decisions on curriculum mate- 
rials should be made in the spring. 

Teachers should be called in the 
spring. 

First information to parents about 
the next year’s course of study should 
be provided in the spring. This is 
perhaps most important at the points 
where some readiness of attitude 
and expectation must be built up in 
the home and in the pupil. Little 
tots will be coming to group classes 
for the first time. Early adolescents 
will be coming into the junior 
high-confirmation years. 

Plans for rearrangement of sched- 
ules should be announced in the 
spring. This, of course, implies some 
really careful planning among the 
several boards, committees, leaders, 
and “significant persons” so that the 
best possible usage of worship, study, 
rehearsal, committee, and organiza- 
tional time can be effected. 
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Then the Summer Can Be 
Fruitful Instead of Fallow 


If the 1963-64 school year is 
planned, announced, and started off 
in the spring in the ways mentioned 
above, then the summer weeks can 
become wonderfully fruitful. 

It means that individual teachers 
can be preparing a bit toward next 
year—finding, asking, looking, read- 
ing, collecting, wondering, jotting 
down, and all those other little odds 
and ends of planning that simply 
get skipped if a person is in a “last 
minute” situation. It would mean 
that families would have those cen- 
tral pieces of information as to “how 
it will be” in the church school next 
fall. Most families give considera- 
tion to any new item in connection 
with what they already know is 
“lined up.” And whatever is lined 
up first frequently sets the style and 
pace for many other decisions. 


Do It Now! 


This whole concept of spring 
planning and planting for the next 
school year will be crucial for the 
introduction of new curriculum—be- 
ginning a year from now with the 
new junior high-confirmation course. 

This is the year to get into the 
schedule of solid spring planning 
and planting, looking toward the 
next school year. 

You can do it! 

Do it now! 
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ARISH 


DUCATION MNaus 


Holy Week and Easter 


If your congregation’s parish educa- 
tion committee meets early in April 
you may want to complete some 
plans for or make some announce- 
ments about Holy Week and Easter 
services. Have you planned anything 
especially for the younger children? 


Confirmation 


Some congregations have the con- 
firmation service on Palm Sunday, 
others on Pentecost or Reformation 
Sunday. 

Regardless of date, what contacts 
do you have with the confirmands? 
How do you, as a committee, ac- 
knowledge their reception into con- 
firmed membership. Do you say 
anything to the parents? 


Stewardship 
How are you carrying out the plans 
you approved for 

* informing the members of your 
church school classes about our col- 
leges and seminaries and the grow- 
ing needs for buildings and facilities 
on these campuses? 

* receiving an offering? 

The check your church school 
sends in may be forwarded as a part 
of your congregation’s benevolence. 
Use the special remittance form. 
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By R. A. VocGELEY 


If you did not study the Source 
Book section suggested for your 
December meeting, why not do so 
this month? 


Vacation Church School 


This is the time for reports on 
* leadership and staff, 
*dates and details on the 
Ready Sessions, 
* publicity, 
* stewardship emphasis, 
* supplies and materials 


Get 


For May 


Why not plan a special meeting for 
and with your teachers and officers 
in May? How about a dinner? At 
that meeting discuss 

* summer plans and schedules, 

* training programs, 

* fall conference church workers’ 
institute, 

* teaching materials, 

* new classes, 

* staff needs, 

* evangelism 


National Family Week 


How will you observe Mother’s 
Day? National Family Week? Fam- 
ily life itself? 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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tips to teachers 
of kindergarten and primary 


children who read 
Hand in Hand 


A CHILD'S WORLD is an exciting world. 

It’s filled with strange and wonderful adventures— 

often exciting happenings in what an adult would consider 
rather ordinary settings. Hand in Hand, the ALC’s weekly 
paper for kindergarten and primary children, 

tries to live in this child’s world. 


Take a look at the April issues. 


“God's Moving Pictures” is a story involving a six-year-old 
and the pictures made by clouds moving in the April breeze. 


“Today Is Easter” joins two small children for a 
photographic visit to the church on Easter. 


“Prabakar of India” introduces the reader to an Indian boy 
waiting along the roadside for the “teaching man” 
who would teach the village boys to read. 


“Grandpa’s Umbrella” is the story of a boy who can't 
find his raincoat, but finds a substitute to use 
on his journey to Sunday school. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 
When an adult is sick, he still gets his Sunday paper 
delivered right to the front door. 


But kids aren’t always that lucky with their church paper. 
Do you make sure that your pupils get their copies 
of Hand in Hand when they miss class? 
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tips to teachers 
of juniors 


who read ste Ds 


EASTER! The church’s highest festival comes this month. 
Two major pieces emphasize this season in April issues 
of Steps, the ALC weekly church paper for juniors. 


For years church publications have been describing 
how people celebrate Christmas in other lands. 


“How Germans Celebrate Easter” tries to do this with Easter. 
A number of photos help do the job. 


in the Easter Sunday issue is the story of 

“The Boy Who Saved a City,” which dips into history 

to an Easter many years ago when the forces of Napoleon 
were ready to attack an Austrian village. 


ALSO IN APRIL: 


“Teacher in Telugu” is another in the Steps series 

on modern missionary heroes; this one is about 
Margaret Stahl, who manages Sheatsley Memorial School 
for girls in Gudur, India. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Hundreds of juniors are busy writing letters to kids 

in other parts of the continent—and the world—as a result 
of their being listed in the pen pals column 

on the “From You” page. How about your pupils? 


Maybe a few minutes of class time could be used to introduce 
new friends in other areas of the church. 
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tips to teachers 
of junior highs 


woread teenways 


YOU HAVE TO GO pretty far before you find a country 
with more Lutherans per square mile than Denmark has. 
Or more churches to serve them. 


Then why would the American Lutheran Church feel called on 
to cross the ocean and plant a congregation in Copenhagen? 


The answer is simple: This shrinking world finds 
lots of Americans stationed in the capital of Denmark, 
and they want a church that uses their native language. 


The exciting story of this new ALC mission 
is told photographically in the April 7 issue of Teenways, 
the ALC weekly paper for junior highs. 


All four pages that week are devoted to this photo 
feature prepared especially for Teenways. 


ALSO IN APRIL: 

An art presentation of the introit for Easter . . . 

the story of a Hindu woman who became a moving force in the 
building of the church in India . 

an article describing ALC mission work in India . . . ete. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 

Puzzles can be fun, and they can teach something; 

that’s why Teenways runs puzzles. Why not increase the fun 
by comparing puzzle scores the next week in class? 
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tips to teachers 
of senior highs 
who read 


THE APRIL issue of ONE (mailed to readers late in March) will 
have two main emphases: college education and resurrection. 
These are some of the highlights: 


APRIL-HIGHER EDUCATION 


® “Why I Teach in a Church College,” by a professor 
whose reasons may not be the ones you expect. 


e “Lines from the Campus’ —poetry by 
students at Lutheran schools. 


® “What Makes a College Marriage Work?’—college life is still 
planned for the unmarried, but married students survive. 


® “Where the Boys Are”—a satirical cartoonist’s look 
at the spring vacation treks to Florida. 


APRIL- THE RESURRECTION 


© “Sound of the Season” —the voice for 
Eastertide is that of a Mary Magdalene surprised by joy. 


¢ “The Last Supper in Art’—a picture story showing 
the treatment of the Supper by artists through the centuries. 


© “The Land of Clear Vision’—a dramatic reading with Abraham 
and Isaac as the advance role-players of Golgotha’s stage. 
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PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Easter's the day to have 
classes, not cancel them!" 


For Lesson 
Enrichment 


Armstrong Roberts 


American Uniform Series 
Unit 4, Lesson 28 and Unit 5, Lessons 29-31 


By Naomi M. Aver 


ERHAPS no lessons of the entire 

year are approached with quite 
as much of a feeling of inadequacy 
as those scheduled for this month. 
The teacher’s preparation can best 
begin with his own spiritual growth. 
The Lenten season is rich in oppor- 
tunities for prayer, meditation, study, 
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and worship. Taking advantage of 
these opportunities will help mold 
the inadequate human into the “in- 
Christ” personality. Through him all 
things are possible, even helping to 


Mrs. Auer teaches at St. Mark’s Church, 
Butler, Pa., where her husband serves as 
pastor. 
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make the Lord’s suffering, death, 
and resurrection meaningful. 


Lesson 28—Jesus Is Our Savior 
from Sin 

Utilizing the Good Friday account 
this last lesson of Unir 4 brings us 
face to face with the heart and core 
of the Christian faith. Jesus Christ, a 
humble Servant, is our Savior from 
sin. 

An effectively moving method of 
helping pupils feel their own pres- 
ence at the cross is described in the 
1961 leadership course, Making the 
Most of Activities for Learning, (In- 
termediate Department, page 10). 
Although planned for intermediates, 
it could be illuminating for parents’ 
classes and possibly could be adapted 
suitably for primaries and juniors 
too. 

Since we will be studying the 
events of Good Friday on Palm Sun- 
day, a chart showing the events of 
each day of Holy Week can be a 
useful tool and help eliminate some 
confusion. The amount of informa- 
tion included on the chart and how 
much of it the pupils can supply for 
themselves obviously depends a great 
deal on age groupings. Primary chil- 
dren, for example, might use _pic- 
tures, while older children and par- 
ents can have a details chart which 
also includes Scripture references. 

A harmony of the Gospels will 


be of inestimable value for this 
study. 

While we, as well informed Bible 
students, want to clarify the facts of 
Christ’s passion, we don’t want to 
become so absorbed that we miss its 
message. It is unnecessary to bela- 
bor gruesome details, especially for 
young children. However it is vital 
that we help our students come to 
the foot of the cross in all reverence 
and humility, deeply conscious of 
the fact that all this was for us and 
our salvation. 


UNIT 5—JESUS, OUR EXALTED 
LORD 


Lesson 29—Jesus Lives, and Lesson 
30—Jesus Shows Himself Alive 

The titles for Unirs 4 and 5 in- 
dicate the transition in emphasis 
from Lent to Easter. “Jesus, Our 
Humble Servant” is now “Jesus, Our 
Exalted Lord.” The Lord is risen! 
He is risen, indeed! 

Since Lessons 29 and 30 are so 
closely related we will treat them 
together. 

We need to be alert to the fact 
that on Easter Sunday we will be 
fighting the battle of attention span 
with such formidable foes as candy 
eggs and new spring outfits. This 
battle has been known to be lost 
even by teachers who become overly 
engrossed in their own finery. 


HOLY WEEK 
Palm Sunday Jesus’ entry Matthew 21:1-1| 
into Jerusalem Mark I1:1-11 
His return Luke 19:29-44 
to Bethany John 12:12-19 
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We can open the attack through 
our casual conversation. Since every 
word we say conveys something, we 
need to be more conscious of con- 
versation as a teaching tool. Such 
statements as “Isn’t this a beautiful 
day God gave us?” or “Do you sup- 
pose that it was this beautiful on 
that first Easter morning?” begin to 
direct thoughts in the proper chan- 
nel. 

In order to get the complete ac- 
count of the events in Joseph’s gar- 
den, we need the record from all 
four Gospels. If you have not pre- 
viously done so, begin now to intro- 
duce your pupils to cross references. 
Don’t be a crutch, but help them 
find the parallel passages for them- 
selves. They also need to learn to 
use the Bible dictionary. They can 
check on the Marys and the other 
women who came to the tomb. 

We sometimes feel that these tasks 
are too difficult for children of ele- 
mentary age. Have you checked 
their school textbooks lately? Chil- 
dren soon learn to use indexes, maps, 
the dictionary, and other reference 
books. You can help them use some 
of the basic tools for Bible study. 

If the varying Gospel accounts 
have you confused about the se- 
quence of events on Easter morning, 
consult a harmony of the Gospels. 
With the facts of the resurrection in 
mind, what about its message? 

To the believer some of the most 
moving words in the English lan- 
guage are, “I know that you seek 
Jesus who was crucified. He is not 
here; for he has risen as he said” 
(Matthew 28:6, 7). What has the 
response of the world been to this 
startling revelation? 
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Study the reactions of those who 
first heard the miraculous words 
and you'll see a brief summation of 
history’s responses. The guards 
trembled and became like dead men. 
Later they sold their opinions to the 
high priest. Some fled in fear and 
said nothing. Others skeptically felt 
this an idle tale. But there were also 
those who, in amazed joy, believed 
and hurried to share the revelation 
with others. 


Let us pray that on this Easter 
Sunday, as well as on every Sun- 
day that we teach, we can help our 
students become more vital members 
of that great company of believers. 


Lesson 31—Jesus Wants to Save 
Everyone 

At first glance this lesson text 
seems to be misplaced. We’ve just 
studied about the resurrection. Why 
go back now to a study of Jesus’ 
parables? But it does make good 
sense. How much more meaningful 
the words Jesus spoke on earth be- 
come in the light of his resurrection! 

Our attention on the last two Sun- 
days has centered around the theme 
that our salvation has been won. 
Now we move from that introspec- 
tive thought to the out-reach of the 
Gospel. 

The three parables upon which 
this lesson is based have a common 
message: There is joy in heaven over 
the repentant sinner. Jesus in his 
matchless love wants everyone to be 
saved. The Bible keeps reminding 
us that this is true. 

Do we? Are we really vitally con- 
cerned about the souls of others? 
To help us answer these questions 
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we could draw a simple chart show- 
ing the things we do and the things 
we don’t do which seem to say that 
we don’t actually care very much if 
everyone is saved or not. 


WE DO 
Feel secretly 
pleased when 
someone we don't 
like gets into 
trouble, 


Spend money 
foolishly, 


WE DON'T 
Pray enough 
Give enough 
Speak often enough 
about Jesus 


Although somewhat negative, this 
introspective approach ought to help 


us and our pupils see the areas in 
which we need continued growth. 
We might then compare our reac- 
tions with those of the characters 
involved in the parables. 

With its three distinct thoughts, 
this lesson provides a fine opportuni- 
ty to divide the class into three 
groups with each responsible for a 
particular parable. 

These three parables also seem 
especially suited to drama. Help the 
children feel the reactions of the peo- 
ple involved, so the joy over saved 
souls becomes part of their lives. 

Once again The Faith We Teach 
will serve as an excellent supple- 
mentary source. Chapter 3, “God the 
Son,” is most appropriate for further 
study this month. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Exxta M. Osten 
About God and Me 


Lessons 28 and 29 are the last two 
lessons in the unit, “Jesus is my 
Savior.” Have you helped your first 
graders to know the word “Savior”? 
Print it in large letters on the chart 
or use a large flash card. 

Prepare your story for Lesson 28 
carefully. Keep the aim of the lesson 
in mind: to help the first grader to 
understand this story as an expres- 
sion of Jesus’ love for him. 

Read page 137 of The Faith We 
Teach to help you with questions 
your class may ask. Help them to 
experience something of the joy and 
wonder of Easter. 
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My Second Sunday School Book 


Our schedule (August 1962 issue 
of LurHeran TeEaAcHeER) had listed 
Lessons 31-34 for April. Lesson 34 
tells of the coming of the Holy Spir- 
it. If you wish to use this lesson on 
Pentecost (June 2) use Lesson 35 
for the last Sunday in April. 

Study your objective for each les- 
son carefully. Use Lesson 31 to help 
your second graders grasp some- 
thing of the great love Jesus had for 
all people. He wants to be our Sav- 
ior. Tell the story in a way that the 
class will want to love and serve 
him. Emphasize that because Jesus 
is the Son of God our lesson on 
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Easter will bring us the most won- 
derful news of all. 

The wonderful news of Easter is 
that Jesus lives! Prepare your story 
carefully. Give the children an op- 
portunity to comment. Following 
your conversation together, read the 
story to them from the Bible, Mark 
16:1-7. 

Lesson 35 makes a good follow-up 
to Lesson 33, which deals with the 
Great Commission. Emphasize that 
obeying parents and teachers, being 
kind to schoolmates, and studying 
lessons are ways we may serve Jesus. 


God Speaks to Me 


Print or write the words of the 
Apostles’ Creed on a large chart. Ar- 
range it in sections, each section 
forming a paragraph on your chart. 
Use one section with each lesson. 


Have your class read together the 
section relating to the lesson being 
studied. Check on correct pronuncia- 
tion of words. Underline with a red 
marker or crayon important words. 

Note the title of Lesson 18. Help 
your class understand that Jesus 
wants to be our Savior because he 
loves us. Let them suggest what our 
response should be. Guide them to 
see that we show our love to him by 
asking him to help us do each day 
what he wants us to do. 

Lesson 19 is the joyous Easter 
story, scheduled for April 14. You 
may wish to use Lessons 20-22 later 
so Lesson 22 will come on Pente- 
cost (June 2). Use Lessons 23 and 
24 for the remaining Sundays in 
April. By using your chart it will 
be easy to refer to the proper section 
of the Creed for these lessons. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Dorotuy Murray 


Listening to God 


Lesson 30: Discuss the various 
boards and committees (helpers) in 
your congregation. What are their 
duties? Are they like those who 
helped Moses? Perhaps a member 
of the church council would like to 
tell the class how the council helps 
the pastor. What special responsibili- 
ties does the church council have? 

Lessons 31 and 32: Suggest that 
the members of your class send 
greetings to each other on the anni- 
versary of their baptismal day. Help 


Miss Murray is parish worker at Central 
Lutheran Church, Oakland, Calif. 
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them prepare a suitable message for 
their greeting; post the list in a 
prominent place in your classroom. 
Use the anniversaries during the 
year to remember the gifts of Holy 
Baptism. 

Lesson 33: Review the Third 
Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. Paul 
is a good example of one who sub- 
mitted to the will of God. How can 
we, too, say “yes” to God? 


God's Chosen People— 
Lessons 30-33 


Have men become less sinful than 
they were in the days of the South- 
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Do we worship 
ts sb) 


ern Kingdom? 
idols? Review chapter 5, “Man, 
The Faith We Teach. 

What was the hope of Judah? 
What is our hope? These lessons 
can be studied in more detail with 
the help of a Bible dictionary or 
commentary. Lead your class to use 
these valuable tools. 


The March of Faith— 
Lessons 30-33 


Discuss the meaning of “world 
missions” with the help of a world 
map on which the missions of the 
ALC are marked. Use the map to 
help the class understand the mean- 
ing of the Great Commission. May 
someone in the class become a mis- 
sionary? 

Later in the month ask each pupil 
to write on “My Responsibility to 
Those Outside the Church,” which 
should emphasize the urgency and 
importance of bringing the Gospel 
to all men. 

Private study on Chapter 12, 
“Time and Eternity,’ in The Faith 
We Teach may be especially helpful 
this month. 


Forward with Christ 


Lessons 30 and 31: Those who 
are preparing for confirmation 
should appreciate better the life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus. Compare the Second Article 
of the Apostles’ Creed with the Ni- 
cene Creed. Then ask the class to 
write briefly on “What Jesus Means 
to Me.” 

Lesson 32: Use pictures of many 
kinds of churches to emphasize the 
growth and influence of the Chris- 
tian Church. Discuss the meaning of 
“church.” Help the class discover 
that the church is people-—God’s 
people, redeemed by Christ and 
sanctified by the Spirit. 

Lesson 33: “What would you do 
if you moved to a new neighbor- 
hood and found that you were the 
only Christian there?” Write this 
question on the board for the class to 
read when they come in. Help them 
discuss the question honestly and 
in the light of Stephen’s example. 
Study Chapter 11, “The Christian 
and Culture,” in The Faith We 
Teach. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By ExizasetH C. VALENTINE 


The People and the Promise 
Lesson 30: Write brief descrip- 
tions of the characters in the lesson 
on pieces of paper. Give the piece 
of paper to the pupil who can iden- 
tify the character. Later in the ses- 
sion the pupils can conduct a quiz. 
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Lesson 31: After 15 minutes of 
study, divide the class into two 
groups and conduct a quiz. Help 
them remember the details about 
the two kingdoms. 


Lesson 32: Help the class list the 
idols which we may be putting be- 
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fore God. What are the pitfalls and 
dangers of idolatry? 

Lesson 33: What happened to 
Judah can happen in our land if 
God’s Word is ignored. Help the 
class formulate a prayer for our land 
and our leaders. Why are these 
prayers pleasing to God? 


Good News 


Lessons 30 and 31: The Holy 
Spirit on Pentecost empowered or- 
dinary men, weak and foolish 
though they may have been, to be 
used in an extraordinary way. In the 
early church souls were won, by the 
thousands who heard Peter’s  ser- 
mon, and singly through remark- 
able witnessing. Study John 14, 15, 
and 16 for more information about 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Lessons 32 and 33: Emphasize the 
fact that the church soon spread far 
beyond the walls of Jerusalem. We 
are the “uttermost parts of the 
earth.” Remind the class that ser- 
mons would fall on deaf ears and a 
witness would have no result if the 
Spirit were not active in creating 
and sustaining faith. 


On the Way 

Lesson 30: This lesson will be a 
good time to review the way of sal- 
vation with your class. Are we 
tempted to “walk the fence,” not 
willing to remain completely on the 
side of the Lord? 

Lesson 31: A good way to help 
people pray in public is to ask them 
to read prayer verses from the 


Mrs. Valentine is a housewife who 
teaches at Bethel Church, North Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
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Psalms. With these as starting 
points, other petitions can be ex- 
pressed in one’s own language. 
Learning to pray is far more impor- 
tant than learning about prayer. 
Lxsson 32: Use the hymn, “Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire,” with 
this lesson. Prayers should be 
“heart-” as well as “head-felt.” 
Lesson 33: Study Chapter 8, 
“Baptism,” in The Faith We Teach. 
Be prepared to help your class find 
answers to their questions about 
Baptism. If there isn’t time to con- 
sider all the questions, some may be 
assigned for the next session. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lrsson 30: Spend some time con- 
sidering the songs recorded in the 
first two chapters of Luke. How do 
we sing them in the church today? 
Summarize their meaning in a few 
words. 

Lesson 31: Assign the four-part 
outline of Acts (page 71) to four 
committees in your class. Ask them 
to give a summary of the section 
assigned. 

Lesson 32: Point out the ways the 
Gospel of John differs from the 
other three. List the differences on 
the board. Recall some beloved 
verses we would not have except 
that John recorded them. 

Lesson 33: Assign the Epistles of 
John for outside reading and spend 
your time on the Book of Revela- 
tion. Do not try to cover the entire 
book during the session, but try 
to deal thoroughly with at least one 
passage. This will help the class 
understand the place of the Book 
of Revelation. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cari F. WELLER 


That You May Know 


You may wish to arrange your 
own schedule for the sessions during 
April. The chronological sequence 
suggests Lessons 30 through 33. 
However you may wish to make 
special preparations for Palm Sun- 
day and Easter. 

There are many interesting de- 
tails to be discussed when dealing 
with the events of Holy Week and 
Easter. Help your class keep the 
purposes of God uppermost in mind 
in every session. Here is Christ rec- 
onciling the world to himself. Your 
high school students are old enough 
to know, understand, and feel some 
of these deep mysteries of our faith. 
It can be within your power to give 
them understanding hearts. 

Read Chapter 3, “God the Son” 
and Chapter 6, “Grace and Faith,” 
in The Faith We Teach. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 30 through 33 can be con- 
sidered as a unit with the title for 
Lesson 30, “Paul, the Prisoner,” as 
a unit title. After spending some 
time acquainting the class with the 
part of Paul’s life to be discussed 
in the next few sessions you may 
want to review the events of Holy 
Week and Easter with the class. 

It is, after all, because of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ 
that a man like Paul (or you or I) 
is recognized as a person of faith. 
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Read the account of Holy Week and 
Easter in the Four Gospels and en- 
courage your class to do the same. 
On the basis of your reading you 
may have a lively discussion. 

This is not the time to reconcile 
every least detail in the Gospels, but 
the time to see God at work among 
men for their salvation. Do what 
you can to make the Easter alle- 
luias mean something to youth. God 
depends on us to carry the message 
of his Son. 


If God Were King 


The lessons suggested for the 
month, Lessons 30 through 33, pro- 
vide opportunities for applying the 
Gospel to contemporary life. This 
season in the church year encour- 
ages us to review the truths of our 
faith as part of lesson preparation. 

Several chapters in The Faith We 
Teach will be helpful: Chapter 3, 
“God the Son,” Chapter 10, “The 
Christian Life,” and Chapter 11, 
“The Christian and Culture.” These 
and the appropriate age level pages 
will help you relate the sessions to 
our faith. 

One difficulty is that we’ve been 
told that the Gospel of Christ is the 
answer to our problems, but we still 
have trouble with the solutions we 
discover. Is it because we don’t un- 
derstand the problem? Or are we 
afraid to face up to an answer that 
God gives? 
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Christian Growth Series 


Year |, 3rd Quarter, 


"God Speaking in Poem and Prophecy" 


By Cari F. WELLER 


A Pa is one of five quarters in 
the Christian Growth Series 
material for senior high classes 
which deal with God speaking in 
the Bible. This, for some, will be a 
most difficult quarter. For others it 
will be a fascinating study—of God 
speaking to men and of men’s re- 
action to God. 

Before your week-by-week study 
you might review the entire quar- 
ter. You will find that there are 
many things you just won’t have 
time for. You will want to note the 
areas of particular interest. 


Unit A—Poetry 


Session | can easily set the tempo 
for the whole quarter. There is 
much in the Book of Job which can 
speak to today’s man. Use your 
study book and teacher’s guide care- 
fully and do not bog down on the 
minute details of the story. Someone 
in the class may want to read and 
report on the contemporary dra- 
matic version, J.B. by Archibald 
MacLeish. What is God like, accord- 
ing to the Book of Job? 

It will be most difficult to com- 
plete a study of the Psalms in one 
class session (Srsston 2). If you are 
still looking for an approach to the 
topic after reading the helps, you 
might consider how the Psalms have 
become part of the liturgy, especial- 
ly in the introits and graduals ap- 
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pointed for the day. The Table of 
Psalms on pages 282-283 in the Serv- 
ice Book and Hymnal may help. 
Perhaps the Book of Proverbs 
(Session 3) has more to say to our 
generation than we think. Probably 
few of us have done much reading 
in this book lately. The goal of read- 
ing the entire book during the week 
preceding the session would be com- 
mendable. At least suggest that 
everyone read the same passages so 
the discussion can center on them. 
When considering the three books 
in Session 4, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon, and Lamentations, you 
will want to think of them in their 
original settings. Then you can lead 
the class to a contemporary inter 
pretation of each one. Perhaps the 
class can be divided into three com- 
mittees with the findings of each 
shared with the rest of the group. 
How does Lamentations differ? 


Unit B—Pre-Exilic Prophecy 

Review Sesstons 5-9 as a unit be- 
fore you make plans for the class 
meetings. This is important for sev- 
eral reasons. You will want to avoid 
the sameness that often is the com- 
plaint when the prophets are stud- 
ied. The teacher’s guide and study 
book both have suggestions about 
the emphasis of each session. This 
will help you avoid the monotony 
and promote some variety. 
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You will also want to encourage 
your class to read as much of the 
biblical material as possible, even 
more than the passages suggested. 
Encourage them to take their time 
reading, preferring to get a lot out 
of a few verses rather than little out 
of a great many. Perhaps particular 
chapters you want read can be as- 
signments for outside reading. If so, 
don’t forget to call for reports at the 
proper time, or let the reporter be in 
charge of that part of the discussion. 


You will also want to spend some 
time defining the role of the prophet 
in the pre-Exilic period. The teach- 
er’s guide has some suggestions in 
this regard. It will help with your 
definition if you encourage the class 
to keep a chart of the prophets, as 
suggested on pages 62 and 63 of the 
study book. It will be better for the 
definition to come out of your study 
rather than your imposing one on 
the class before the discussion. 

The problem teaching this and 
the next unit will be keeping a prop- 
er balance between considering each 
prophet in his historical situation 
and making some of the more ob- 
vious contemporary applications of 
his message. The danger is that we 
might be so quick to make sharp 
accusations but unwilling to face up 
to the fact that this Word of the 
Lord does apply to us. Perhaps our 
honesty can carry the prophet’s mes- 
sage over into daily life. 


Unit C—Post-Exilic Prophecy 


The suggestions for Unit B will 
also be valid for this unit. The main 
difference will be in the historic se- 
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quence of events. For this reason 
you will want to read up on the 
post-Exilic period in a Bible diction- 
ary or history. Again, do not let the 
many interesting details overshadow 
the important truths you want to 
have time to consider during the 
class session. 

Some in the class may be inter- 
ested in making graphic designs of 
the figures of speech and symbols 
mentioned by the prophets. The 
figures of speech pictured on page 
44 of the study book, for example, 
could very well be reproduced and 
hung in the classroom. Encourage 
your artists to use their imaginations. 

Spend some extra time studying 
the problem of apocalyptic writings 
(Session 13). You will want to re- 
late the Book of Daniel to the last 
book in the Bible, avoiding discus- 
sion of the problems in the Book of 
Revelation, interesting though they 
may be to the class. Perhaps your 
group would like to have some extra 
sessions to discuss subjects they 
haven’t time for in class. 

Don’t be too disappointed if the 
class fails miserably when answer- 
ing the questions under “Prophecy 
in Retrospect,” pages 59 and 60. If 
you prefer, use the questions for re- 
view rather than testing. At least 
try to whet the appetites of your 
group to learn more about the 
prophets and what God has said 
through them. 

Look back at the second aim for 
this quarter again: to help your pu- 
pils discover how God speaks to 
man today through art (poetry), 
preaching (prophecy), and other 


forms of human creativity. 
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Bible Storytime 


Suggestions for April 
By Hevten C. WacurTer 


PRIL! Spring! Easter! The res- 

urrection of our Lord! Our 
salvation from death and the wages 
of sin! What wonderful and awe in- 
spiring thoughts these words bring 
to mind! What glorious messages to 
tell to others! These are the bases 
for the Bible Storytime Series sto- 
ries for the first three Sundays in 
April. 

Yet these stories are difficult to 
tell to small children. The ideas are 
so stupendous that adults do not 
fully understand them. We do 
“know in part,” but the children 
have little or no background of ex- 
perience for understanding them. 

This being the case we must pre- 
pare this series of lessons most care- 
fully. After praying for better under- 
standing we should review thought- 
fully the appropriate portions of 
Scripture, pertinent pages of The 
Faith We Teach, and Luther’s Cate- 
chism. We must decide exactly 
which words we wish to use with 


the children. 


Some series of lessons prepared 
for this age group do not include 
the Easter story for fear it is too dif- 
ficult for the children. However 1] 
believe that we should use the simple 
story we find in the Gospels—that 
Jesus died but rose again in three 
days. We can teach the story without 
dwelling morbidly on the death of 
our Lord. 

After the story is prepared, we 
should anticipate the questions the 
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children will ask and prepare to 
answer them. Finally we must plan 
how we shall handle the secular 
aspects of Easter—the eggs, the bas- 
kets, the new clothes—which so ex- 
cite the children. We must stress the 
fact that Easter, like Christmas, is a 
religious festival. 

For Easter our rooms should re- 
flect the wonderful day and season. 
Fresh flowers, blooming plants, and 
pictures of our risen Lord with his 
friends should be used. Pictures of 
the crucifixion might be avoided if 
you think they tend to take their 
minds from the important message 
that Jesus lives. 


If your church is decorated with 
Easter lilies the children should be 
taken to see them. Perhaps a very 
brief service for the children might 
be held there. If your church gives 
Easter remembrances to the children, 
these should be associated with the 
religious rather than the secular 
aspects of the day. 

On the Sundays between Easter 
and the ascension the lessons deal 
with some things Jesus wants us to 
do to help him. We should plan ac- 
tivities where the children are actu- 
ally helping rather than talking 
about helping. Actions speak louder 


- than words and are remembered 


longer by the children. 


Miss Wachter is supervisor of the nursery 
department and a member of the education 
committee at Grace Church, Baltimore, 


Md. 
4| 


Dear Nate: 


We'd better stop writing about 
visits to other churches. People will 
think we're church-hoppers. It’s 
good to get out and see how an- 
other congregation does things, 
though. Let me tell you about one 
more visit. 

Usually I put churches into one of 
two categories—those that say 
“Somebody cares!” and those that 
say, “Somebody should care!” Here’s 
what I mean: 


You can get the “somebody should 
care’ feeling about a church from 
a distance. It’s describable as you 
get closer. It means ice on the steps 
in winter and weeds growing 
around in summer. Grit under foot 
has a way of feeling like it’s been 
around longer than a week. 

Once inside there are other indica- 
tions that nobody cares. It might be 
the hairpin that stays on the same 
spot in the center aisle week after 
week. It’s the dust high on the rere- 
dos you’d like to reach up and wipe 
off before someone else sees it and 
the service begins. “If I were in 
charge here, Ind certainly swe 
Would I? 


But then there are the “Somebody 
cares!” churches. I like to go to 
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these. Everything is spick-and-span. 
It’s almost as if the sexton sweeps 
the path before you as you walk in 
the door. 


Once inside you can see that here 
somebody cares. Every hymnal in its 
proper position in the book rack, 
bulletins from the preceding service 
quickly removed by the ushers. If 
there weren’t cushions on the pews 
you'd slide off. (So that’s why they 
have cushions!) Everything about 
the building has been given TLC, 
tender loving care. You can always 


tell. 


But sometimes you go to a church 
that fits neither category and the 
reasons for feeling this way are dif- 
ficult to determine. I had that feel- 
ing a few weeks ago. | was sitting in 
a church waiting for the service to 
begin, trying to compose my 
thoughts for the day’s message. 
Something kept distracting me, but 
I couldn’t figure out what it might 
be. I did look around. That was ex- 
pected; I was in the newest church 
in town and everyone was proud of 
the new building. 

At the beginning of the service it 
came to me what was bothering me. 
As soon as the pastor began to speak 
I was sure. The cross was hung on 
the wall to the right of the altar. In 
the place of the cross on the altar 
was the microphone. 

I’ve seen others since. The cross 
can either be to the right or to the 
left of the altar, but it always both- 
ers me. I like the cross in the center. 


Yours, 


PHIL 
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FILMSTRIPS 


to enrich 


1963 Vacation Church School 


Curriculum 
THE EPHPHATHA STORY 


FAITH BY THE GRACE OF GOD (about the deaf) 

THE MARK OF CHRISTIAN LOVE 

(about the blind) 2 filmstrips, | record, sale $15.00 

The Ephphatha Story correlates with the offering project Our 
Church Welfare and Social Action. The two filmstrips in this kit 
will help children relate to the blind and to the deaf in the com- 
munity and/or congregation. This set will also encourage offerings 
to church welfare work among persons of special need. 


From "'The Ephphatha Story'' 


From ''Hymn Stories No. 


STORIES OF GREAT CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS (K51) 


A kit of two filmstrips dramatizing the 
stories of how eight of our popular 
church hymns came to be written. 
After each hymn story, words of the 
hymn appear on the screen for group 
singing. The stories can be used sing- 
ly, as they are recorded in separate 


“bands.” 
HYMN STORIES NO. I (SIA) 


(49 frames—!5 minutes) 

Includes “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” (the theme hymn for VCS this 
summer ). 


HYMN STORIES NO. 2 (51B) 

(45 frames—I3 minutes) 

Kit of two filmstrips with 12-inch 33!/3 
r.p.m. records (two narrations) and lead- 
ers guides. $16.50 
Individual filmstrip with guide $6.50 each 
With record $3.50 additional 


Order from Filmstrips Department 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, s. sth st., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 


200! 3rd Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Second class postage pall 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
kh 


SOUTH 
AFRICAN 
CHALLENGE 


For 18 years June Kjome, missionary nurse of 
The American Lutheran Church, has lived with 
the challenge of the Zululand mission field. 
Now, with solemn dedication and tender hu- 
mor, she writes of the trials and triumphs of 


this challenge, providing revealing glimpses 
into the lives of the Zulu people and their 
response to the healing ministry of the gospel. 
Back of Beyond tells their story . . . the people 
they were and the people they are becoming. 
Here is challenging reading for every Christian 
who is sensitive to the missionary imperative of 
the Gospel. Included in the book are 16 pages 
of photographs from the mission field. Cloth- 
bound; 237 pp. $3.99. 


Order from your nearest branch of 
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ese: 


Augsburg Publishing (Hauser he 


Oy 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn.) | 3; 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio *) 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 

2001 3rd Ave., Seattle 1) Wash.n . - om + 

26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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COVER: ''The Call of Samuel'' by Arnold 
Flaten of St. Olaf College is the theme 


of the education unit at Our Savior's 
Edc CY Church, Austin, Minn. See page 3. 
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eco as a matter of fact 


"The Call of Samuel" (see cover) has been loaned to the Department 
of Parish Education by Our Savior's Church, Austin, Minn., for 
several months. It will be on display in the office in Minneapolis. 


Pastor G. C. Knutson of Our Savior's Church says that the message 
of ''The Call of Samuel" is that ''God continues to call us and all 
those who pass by. It is our prayer that the youth of this church 
may hear the call of the Master as they worship and study here, and 
that they may also answer ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant hears.’ 


When permission to borrow the work of art was granted, the thought 
was expressed that the congregation may have looked at it too long 
to notice it much any more. After it is returned to the wall of 
their education unit the people at Our Savior's Church may look at 
"The Call of Samuel’ with new eyes. 


Are there other congregations having original art which is not ''seen’' 
any more? The Department of Parish Education is interested in 
having these on loan to display in the office for a month or two. 
Then they will be returned. Contact Executive Director C. Richard 
Evenson, 422 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., giving a descrip- 
tion of the piece and enclosing a photo. 


"The Lutheran Church and Education" is the theme for a seminar being 
conducted by the National Lutheran Education Conference at 
George Williams College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisc., May 2-3. 
Leading Lutheran educators from the United States and Canada 
will be present. Several members of the department will attend. 


The next meeting of the Board of Parish Education will be held May 
20-22 in Minneapolis. The main area of concern at the meeting will 
be administration. 


Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa, will expand its training program 
for Christian day school teachers, adding a professor in its educa- 
tion department with responsibilities for developing a series of 
special training courses. 


St. Paul's Lutheran School in Waverly will be used as a laboratory 
training school. The congregation will soon build a new school, 
planned specifically for laboratory and training functions. 
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ani cology 
in Slacks 
and 


Sweaters 


By Rosperr G. KonzELMAN 


NTIL recently the caricature of 

a typical theologian was of a 
man with his head in the clouds 
and his feet not quite touching the 
earth. The obvious intent of the 
caricature was to imply that theology 
is not relevant to the concerns of 
daily life. 

I suppose that there are still some 
who regard theology as the prov- 
ince of the cleric in his ivory tower. 
However the caricature has lost its 
punch. There is a theological revival 
in Christendom. You can find theol- 
ogy clad in slacks and sweaters. 

One of the unique aspects of the 
theological revival is the growing 
concern of laymen for theological 
questions. Increasingly clergymen 
are finding it easier to share theo- 
logical concerns with laymen as 
they seek answers to the great ques- 
tions of the relation of the Christian 
faith to life at work, in the home, 
and in the community. 

Theology has moved to camps and 
campuses and retreat centers across 
the nation. There, in the relaxed 
atmosphere of pleasant surroundings 
and interesting company, laymen are 
talking together about the deep is- 
sues of the faith they profess. While 
the atmosphere of these “lay schools 
of theology” is purposely casual, a 
slacks and sweater kind of experi- 
ence, the program is not. It pro- 
vides a careful balance between 
earnest study and fellowship with 
time for needed relaxation. How- 
ever, those who attend are in 
earnest about the Bible and_ its 
meaning for our times. 


Mr. Konzelman is director of adult edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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Men and women who attend a 
lay school of theology find new 
dimensions for their faith. They dis- 
cover new challenges for their per- 
sonal and corporate life in Christ. 


Something for Everyone 


During the spring and summer of 
1963 lay schools of theology will be 
held in every part of the country. 
They will range in length from a 
weekend to two weeks. While some 
will be restricted to specific voca- 
tional groups, such as office workers, 
engineers, doctors, teachers, etc., 
others will include programs for 
entire families. In these schools lay- 
men will pursue disciplined courses 
of study under the guidance of out- 
standing scholars and_ educators. 
Courses will be varied and vital. 
Typical of those being offered at 
this year’s lay schools of theology 
are, “Introduction to Theology,” 
“The Theology of the New Testa- 
ment,” “Theology of Luther,” “Min- 
istry of the Laity,” and “Life in 
Community.” 

Participants will attend lectures, 
read, share in discussions, and enjoy 
a rich devotional experience. “Lay 
school of theology,” is not merely a 
new name for a Bible camp expe- 
rience; it is a uniquely different 
experience. The difference may be 
indicated in the nature of the Bible 
and of theology. Whereas the Bible 
proclaims to us the great acts of 
God for our salvation, theology asks 
the questions, “Why?” and “To 
what end?” 

While the Bible presents or pro- 
claims the facts, theology places 
these facts in the context of our life 
today and makes them relevant to 
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our daily needs. It gives lips and 
hands and feet to our faith in 
Christ. Those who have shared in 
lay schools of theology have found 
helpful answers to the problem of 
meaninglessness in our timcs. They 
have returned from such experiences 
to home parishes fortified and em- 
powered to fulfill their ministries at 
home and at work. 


This Year's Schedule 


Note the schedule for the 1963 
lay schools of theology. Perhaps one 
will be held near you. (See page 7.) 

The entire family may attend at 
all but the lay schools at Luther 
Seminary and Wittenberg Univer- 
sity. While fathers and mothers are 
busy with classes, group discussions, 
and private study in the courses of 
their choice, their children will be 
engaged in creative programs of 
their own under supervision. Family 
life will gain emphasis as the fam- 
ilies assemble at mealtime. All 
will share in interesting evenings 
when there will be opportunity to 
observe and participate in music, 
drama, and other cultural activities. 

The provision for families to 
attend is primarily to accommodate 
those whose family responsibilities 
might otherwise keep them at home. 
Individuals, couples, families—all 
may attend. 

Increasingly pastors are discover- 
ing that the lay school of theology 
is a strong ally for their own parish 
program of adult education. In the 
typical parish situation it is all but 
impossible to provide all the kinds 
of educational experience the mem- 
bership demands. The lay school of 
theology provides the added plus. 


Theology 
in Slacks 
and 

Sweaters 


Some Advantages 


Pastors are discovering that those 
who attend return with a depth 
of training that equips them for an 
ever larger and better service in the 
parish, as teachers and church of- 
ficers perhaps. People who have 
been trained in depth are better 
equipped to assist the pastor to 
carry out the parish program. 

There are six advantages of a 
“slacks and sweater” theological 
study. 


1. The advantage of detachment. 
A sense of liberation is gained from 
a withdrawal from the home and 
parish situation. 


2. The advantage of change of 
environment. The change encour- 
ages the learner to ask questions he 
might not otherwise ask. He has a 
freedom to experiment with new 
ideas and concepts. 


3. The advantage of concentra- 
tion. In the kind of residential situa- 
tion offered by the lay school, 
learning becomes a primary activ- 
ity. Education is scheduled in one 
form or another around the clock. 
The whole person can be involved 
in the learning process. 


4. The advantage of time. Learn- 
ing demands time for digestion, ab- 


sorption, assimilation, integration, 
practice, and application. Seldom 
6 


does a one-hour lecture or an even- 
ing class provide adequate time for 
these vital steps. 


5. The advantage of intimacy. 
Getting acquainted is much easier 
when people are sharing the same 
meals, the same living accommoda- 
tions, and become involved in the 
same discussions and recreational ac- 
tivities. Becoming acquainted fosters 
communication. 


6. The advantage of community. 
Living together in a group larger 
than the ordinary family circle 
provides a very unique experience 
in community living. Keen minded 
people with a variety of tastes, in- 
terests, and dispositions make living 
together a real challenge and 
provide excellent opportunities for 
learning to be the church. 


A Varied Experience 


The lay schools of theology during 
the summer provide for a varied 
kind of experience. Will it be a 
vacation? Well, yes, if you mean by 
vacation a refreshing and stimulat- 
ing change of pace. But all who 
come should note that it will mean 
study. 

Will it be all work? Well, yes, 
if you aren’t really interested in 
the spiritual exercise it demands. 
But if you are, it will be a joyously 
exhausting and intellectually satis- 
fying experience in Christian growth 
and fellowship. It will be recreation 
in the finest sense of the word. 

Can anyone come to the lay 
school? Yes, though not all will find 
its program appealing. It is not de- 
signed to serve all the members of 
the church. For one thing, groups 
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too large limit fellowship and dis- 
cussion. Therefore, there is a limi- 
tation on enrollment at each of the 
schools. 

Who, specifically, are the lay 
schools for? The lay school of the- 
ology is for those who want to equip 
themselves for greater things in 
Christian living and service in the 
midst of their daily occupations. It 
also provides courses which will 
apply toward accreditation of church 


staff workers. Finally it is for those 
who are deeply concerned for the 
way of faith and its practical rela- 
tionship to their personal lives. For 
these, theology in slacks and sweaters 
provides a unique opportunity. 

For more information about the 
lay schools of theology mentioned 
in this article, contact the Board 
of College Education of the ALC, 
422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 


EQUIPPING THE SAINTS—PROGRAMS FOR 
THE LAITY—1963 
Board of College Education of the ALC 


Conferences and Retreats 


Nurses: The Voice of Illness, March 1-3, Community Center, Palos Park, Ill. 
Executives’ Wives: Abandoned Wives' Retreat, April 5-7, St. Olaf College, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Open Registration: Wilderness Retreat, April 22-27, Canoe Base, Grand 


Marais, Minn. 


Medical Doctors: May 3-5, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Lawyers: The Law and Reconciliation, April 19-20, Tyler, Minn.; July 18-20, 
Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash. 

Science Teachers: Science and Theology, October 18-20, Capital University, 


Columbus, Ohio (tentative) 


Weekend Lay Institutes of Theology 


March 8-10, Camp Big Bear, Big Bear Lake, Calif. 
March 22-24, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
March 29-31, Green Lake, Spicer, Minn. 

April 19-21, Waldorf College, Forest City, lowa 


May 17-19, Camp Bernie, N.J. 


May 17-19, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash. 


Summer Lay Schools of Theology 


June 17-29, Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

*July 8-13, Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 

July 15-20, Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio 

*July 22-27, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash. 

*August 5-10, Luther College, Decorah, lowa 

*August 5-17, California Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


*Family camp facilities available 
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HAT is the future of our Jun- 

ior Lutheran program? Many 
of you have asked this question dur- 
ing the past year. You are to be 
commended for your interest and 
concern. 

Perhaps the best way to answer 
your question is to tell you some- 
thing of the plans for our new cur- 
riculum in the elementary grades 
of our church schools. And—it may 
interest, yes, even surprise you to 
learn—that you, Junior Lutheran 
leader, can and must play an im- 
portant part in the development of 
our curriculum. 


No Easy Task 


Developing a curriculum for 
church schools is no easy task. It 
is not just a matter of attractively 
printed materials, clever new ideas, 
or fascinating activities. 

It means study, research, practi- 
cal experience with girls and boys, 
a knowledge of teaching skills, a 
creative imagination, planning, writ- 
ing, testing, and re-writing. 

It means having a burning zeal 
to help girls and boys to know, 
love, and follow our Savior. 

It means yielding to God’s guid- 
ance as, by his Spirit, he seeks to 
speak through designers, writers, 
editors, and teachers. 

It means excitement, disappoint- 
ment, hope, despair, renewed hope. 

It takes time, grit, more time, de- 
termination. 

It’s a long, hard road, but—an 
exciting, challenging one! 


Present Plans 
When the Board of Parish Edu- 


cation met in February, we who 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


have the responsibility for design- 
ing curriculum for the elementary 
grades in our church schools were 
requested to report. The complete 
report is too long to be given here. 
But you should know the answer 
to your question. Here it is, quoted 
from our report: 

“That the material be planned 
for two class hours a week, cor- 
related but not integrated; 

“One basic course for Sunday 
school with supplementary and en- 
richment courses for the weekday 
and vacation church schools; 
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By Extxta M. Osten 


“That the Junior Lutheran pro- 
gram become a part of the curric- 
ulum.” 

Well, there it is. This is what 
we have said, this we believe, this 
is what we are working toward. 
And the Board approved our plans! 


You Can Help 


No one person possesses all the 
skills needed to produce a curric- 
ulum for any segment of our church 
schools. It takes many minds, many 
personalities to produce for grow- 
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ing, energetic girls and boys the 
study materials which will help 
them to grow as God wants them 
to grow. You can help. How? 

Now that the end of a year of 
study in your Junior Lutheran pro- 
gram is approaching you will want 
to think of your year’s work. 
What worked especially well? What 
were some of the weak points? 
What can you do to make next 
year’s program a better one? 

Did you meet just once a month? 
Would twice a month be better? 
Would that strengthen your pro- 
gram? 

What about the study materials? 
Do you have some suggestions for 
improving some of the lessons? 
Do you plan to share what you dis- 
covered with us? 

We are all members of one large 
church family. Members of a family 
help each other. They share ideas. 
They work together. They encour- 
age each other. 


Your New Handbook 


The 1963-64 Junior Lutheran 
Handbook was sent out in the April 
mailing to each congregation. This 
year’s handbook is for parish edu- 
cation committee members as well 
as for Junior Lutheran leaders. It 
will be used at all our institutes and 
training days. Extra copies are avail- 
able free upon request from the De- 
partment of Parish Education, 422 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior 
Lutheran program. 


M Y most precious teachers were 
my parents. They laid the ul- 
timate foundations in my life, and 
led me in the paths where the Holy 
Spirit called. I think of them as the 
living giants of faith with whom I 
was privileged to walk and learn. 
In a simple Lutheran country par- 
sonage, in a precious family circle, 
protected by vast distances—woods 
and fields and creeks and trees, 
God’s wonderful nature on all sides 
—we grew up in what I believe was 
a “church in our house.” With no 
aim at completeness, I rejoice to 
recall a few of the lasting influences. 

My parents were my God-created 
teachers, who taught the holy 
truths of God through prayer, 
speech, and conduct. In the imagery 
of St. Paul, it was no longer they 
who lived, but Christ who was liv- 
ing in and through them. Morning 
and evening devotions were as reg- 
ular as daily meals. While we did 
not understand all that was read 
and spoken, the influences which 
came to us from these meditations, 
in which we were at times remem- 
bered by name before the throne of 
grace, were lasting. All the years 
while we were at home in the rich 


Dr. Streng is professor of Christianity 
at Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Tex., 
and chairman of the Board of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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countryside of southeastern Nebras- 
ka, the Angelus bells called us to 
family prayers each day. Little won- 
der that these precious moments be- 
came a rich source of inspiration 
and strength throughout life. 

There were no other relatives to 
direct me except the members of my 
immediate family. All the others 
were in distant Bavaria. Until I 
left home to attend a Lutheran acad- 
emy at age 14, I knew no church 
school teachers except my parents. 
From infancy I, along with my 
brothers and sisters, accompanied 
them to divine service. While there 
was no Sunday church school in our 
country congregation, I did, from 
the age of six, attend three or 
four months of Bible school each 
summer. My father served as the 
teacher. 

The singing of folk songs and 
hymns in several languages were 
normal in my life. So also were the 
memorization of rhymes, prayers, 
Bible passages, and the Catechism. 
There were many opportunities for 
making realistic applications of 
these truths in our daily life. If, 
by God’s grace in the near future, 
I shall have the opportunity to 
memorize at least the fourth ver- 
sion of the Small Catechism in my 
life, I thank God for it and look 
forward to it as a privilege. 
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Self-discipline was a part of the 
informal education in my childhood 
days. My parents taught me that 
work is God-given, that it can bring 
great satisfaction and yield a variety 
of blessings. Reading and studying 
all kinds of books and even diction- 
aries in several languages was a part 
of my life since early adolescence. 

In our family there were seven 
children, three younger and three 
older than I. What an abundance of 
blessed companionship, play encour- 
agement, and a considerable amount 
of kidding and correction such ex- 
periences provided in the Christian 
family. Is there a place in the world 
where democratic ideals and_proc- 
esses are learned more humanely 
than from Christian brothers and 
sisters? Are we inclined to be self- 
ish? Do we ever have a chip on the 
shoulder? Brothers and sisters will 
quickly provide remedies for such 
abnormalities! 

Thank God that our parents 
placed us in surroundings where we 
could use our imagination and en- 
tertain ourselves with little more 
than new-mown grass, a wagon, a 
ball, a box of blocks, odds and ends, 
and a faithful dog. Learning ideals 
of stewardship and economic re- 
sponsibility were a part of our life. 
Providing the best care for domes- 
tic animals and flocks, developing 
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Teachers 


who 
led me 


By Apvotpu C. StrENG 


appreciation for the good earth in 
the garden, not wasting a bucket of 
water from the old well—all these 
were blessings from God. These and 
many other ideals became our con- 
cern by their guidance. 

Not only did they instill in us 
a remarkable reverence for life and 
love for fellowmen in our limited 
world, but we were sternly warned 
against the misuse of God’s gifts. 
I do not remember that I ever left 
the table hungry even when there 
were nine mouths to feed on my 
father’s meager salary. Much of 
the food was very simple. Endless 
bowls of porridge prevented “tired 
blood” and provided boundless en- 
ergy. We could eat for a whole week 
on a large kettle of soup, but the 
emphasis, “No child of God puts 
more on his plate than he can eat,” 
became a part of life for which I 
am still grateful. 

In his faithful study of God’s 
revelation and in detailed prepara- 
tion for catechetical instruction, for 
divine services and pastoral visits, 
my father emphasized to us the 1m- 
portance of living for others. My 
parents had a simple vocational phi- 
losophy: Labor diligently with the 
best education that can be provided 
through home, church, and _ state 
institutions, and then leave the rest 


in the hands of God. He will pro- 
II 


vide labor which you will be per- 
mitted to perform to his glory. No 
matter what your task, perform it 
better than is expected and you will 
never look for a job. 

If ever I saw it in human beings, 
my parents had that remarkable 
agape love for their children and 
many others, really self-giving and 
self-sacrificing. They looked upon 
it as a privilege to serve their chil- 
dren (2 Corinthians 12:14). Talk 
about teachers guiding pupils with 
their eyes. My parents could quietly 
denounce our action or urge us on 
with a glance. 

The patient labors of my mother, 
who, with no modern conveniences, 
frequently worked 14 and 15 hours 
a day, was an unforgettable expe- 
rience of faithfulness and devotion. 
She lived the fact that prayer and 
work go together. The hours spent 
in preparing foods; in canning fruit, 
meat, and vegetables; in scrubbing 
floors; in sewing, washing, and 
mending clothes; in entertaining 
guests; 1n assisting in preparations 
for divine services—and to continue 
this for decades with a smile on the 
face, a melody in the heart, and a 
song on the lips—was a_ living 
experience of the grace of God. 

The fact that my father could 
inspire 40 to 50 youngsters of var- 
lous ages in a one-room Christian 
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summer school for more than three 
months and for six hours a day 
without assistants is still a miracle 
to me. I remember very few disci- 
plinary problems even when the 
summers were warm and the days 
were long. I don’t recall the use of 
a musical instrument in school, but 
Father led us in singing at inter- 
vals each week and helped us sing 
the Gospel into human hearts. Be- 
cause they were sung with deep de- 
votion and gratitude for the bless- 
ings and guidance of God, these 
glorious hymns became powerful ex- 
periences. Father had no official 
assistants, but during several after- 
noon hours the best pupils super- 
vised the reading and recitations 
of beginners and “trailers.” 

Bible stories were meaningfully 
and dramatically told. They were 
real to Dad and he made them real 
to us. The Old Testament stories 
impressed us almost as much as 
those in the New Testament. Of 
course special emphasis was placed 
on the events of the last few weeks 
of Christ’s earthly life. We did not 
spend much time with questions 
about the days of creation or the 
multitude of miracle stories. The 
great miracles of God in creation, 
providence, redemption, and _ sanc- 
tification were brought home to us. 


Dad knew what he believed. 
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There remained a lot of open 
questions, but there were so many 
wonderful facts to marvel at and 
stand before in awe that the many 
problems which in honest humility 
have no answers in this life did 
not trouble us too much. While 
Abraham had only very limited 
knowledge and while he was far 
from being a New Testament saint, 
there were basic qualities of trust 
and confidence which were painted 
so forcefully for us that they will 
endure. Abraham’s obedience when 
it was difficult to obey, his blind 
struggle toward the land of Moriah 
in spite of the agony in his soul, 
did not make it necessary to point 
out that he had married the “Miss 
America” of his day in order to 
make the story meaningful. 

Lasting impressions were made 
on us as we came face to face with 
the omniscient, just, and holy God 
in biblical history in the experiences 
of real men and women. We learned 
how they in turn were overwhelmed 
by the endless grace and mercy of 
a longing heavenly Father or the 
compassionate glance of the Savior. 

Not until many years later did 
we realize what modesty and self- 
sacrifice were required on the part 
of our parents to adjust from the 
highly cultured Bavarian cities with 
their beautiful surrounding moun- 
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tains to the austere plains of Nebras- 
ka. They never so much as men- 
tioned this. Over there Mother had 
been an organist, giving lessons 
and playing in large churches. This 
was never to happen in the United 
States. Here she pumped a small 
reed organ in a rural church for 
many decades, but still for the same 
reason, to render service to the 
glory of God. 

Our parents taught us the Com- 
mon Service early in this century 
and we have been blessed with it 
ever since. Let others enjoy an 
endless variety of forms of worship 
if they so desire. I thank God that 
I may look forward each week to 
a specific form of service that in- 
cludes the basic elements of worship 
and studying the word of God and 
yet leaves room for variety. 

This year tens of thousands of 
our church school teachers have 
been studying The Faith We Teach. 
What a blessing there would be if 
hundreds of thousands of parents as 
well would meditate on these treas- 
ures of our faith and make these 
blessings real to their children. To 
this day the Christian home is the 
most enduring God-given treasure 
on earth. Through it children of 
God are daily encouraged by God’s 
Holy Spirit to bring eternal blessings 
to his pilgrim people. 
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THE CATECHISM 


HE latest model!” “New and 

improved!” “Exclusive active in- 
gredients!” These and similar ex- 
pressions are most familiar. In fact, 
weve heard them so often we ig- 
nore them if we can. Perhaps here 
we also have reasons for the “It 
was good enough for father, and 
it's good enough for me’ attitude, 
or for the “But we've always done 
it this way” school of thought. 
Some new things are looked on 
with suspicion. 

The point is that we have some- 
thing new in our church which 
should be accepted for what it is. 
The Small Catechism by Martin 
Luther in Contemporary English 
has been published. 

For some time pastors and others 
concerned with parish education in 
Lutheran churches have been calling 
for a new translation of the Small 
Catechism. It is one thing to have an 
English version of the Catechism. 
It is quite another thing to have 
an English version which is under- 
standable for contemporary North 


*Prepared from the “Report to the Lu- 
theran Intersynodical Committee on Par- 
ish Education by the Catechism Transla- 
tion Committee, November 15, 1961,” and 
from an introduction to the new transla- 
tion prepared by Dr. Gustav Wiencke, a 
member of the translation committee rep- 
resenting the LCA. 
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American youth, and these are the 
ones we expect to memorize and 
understand it. 

Anyone who has taught the Cate- 
chism will admit that the existing 
versions employ a number of terms 
which have outlived their useful- 
ness. Those who are interested in 
language will know how difhcult 
it is to make Luther’s German (idi- 
omatic) speak English. What is a 
literal translation of an idiom? The 
translation can make catechetical in- 
struction difficult. 

With each passing year it seems 
more desirable to have a single 
uniform version of the Catechism 
to be used in all Lutheran congre- 
gations. Up to this point several 
different English versions have been 
in use. Lutheran families are also 
mobile families. It can be most help- 
ful if they would find the same 
version of the Catechism in use in 
the church schools. 


A Brief History 
In 1954 the Intersynodical Cate- 


chism Committee was constituted, 
its members being appointed by the 
Boards of Parish Education of the 
cooperating Lutheran churches in 
America. These boards represented 
the churches which are now mem- 
bers of The American Lutheran 
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A Handbook... 


Church, the Lutheran Church in 
America, and the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod. Reports of the 
intersynodical committee were giv- 
en regularly to the boards. 

In 1956 four guiding principles 
were drawn up and approved by 
the participating Boards of Parish 
Education: 


1. The translation is to be based 
Onethe 1551 edition of “luther’s 
text as reproduced in Die Bekennt- 
nisschriften der Evangelisch-luther- 
ischen Kirche, 1930. 


2elie text. 1s to! be jrendered 
into simple, contemporary English 
and shall be true to the meaning 
of Luther’s text. 


3. The translation is to be such 
that is can be readily understood 
by children of confirmation age 
and at the same time, have en- 
during appeal and lifelong signif- 
cance. 

4. As far as possible the trans- 
lation should be characterized by 
poetic beauty and rhythm similar to 
that which Luther’s text carries in 
the German language. 


Uppermost in the minds of the 
translation committee has been the 
preparation of a Catechism which 
would be useful as an educational 
tool for pastors and teachers. This 
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translation is not intended to re- 
place the English version of the 
Catechism in the symbolic books of 
the Lutheran church with a new 
version. 


Word Study and Review 


The committee’s work began 
with careful word studies; the orig- 
inal German was the starting point. 
Then existing English translations 
were surveyed and a tentative draft 
of a new translation was prepared. 
This draft was circulated in 1959 
in multilithed form (spiral bound) 
to a selected number of reviewers 
in all the participating churches. 

The reviewers included seminary 
professors of Christian education, 
parish education leaders, pastors, 
and other persons of special com- 
petence and responsibility in cate- 
chetical instruction. All the com- 
ments received were carefully con- 
sidered and the entire text was 
revised. In fact it appeared that the 
work of the translation committee 
had just begun. 


The Field Test 

Some of you are familiar with 
the “Field Test Edition” which was 
printed in 1960. With the help of 
the staff personnel of participating 
boards, a field test program was 
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developed in which the suggested 
new translation was used in cate- 
chetical and parochial school in- 
struction. Other tests were made 
of the text for readability. The 
field test indicated a favorable re- 
sponse in general and an eagerness 
for a new text for educational use. 

There were some negative reac- 
tions, but these were far outweigh- 
ed by the enthusiasm expressed for 
the new translation. Some congre- 
gations which had been involved in 
the 1960 field test requested ad- 
ditional copies of the text for fur- 
ther use. These were made avail- 
able for a limited time. 

In 1960 and 1961 the reports 
from the field test were carefully 
studied by the committee. On the 
basis of this study, a final draft was 
submitted to the  Intersynodical 
Committee for Parish Education 
and then for recommendation to 
the participating boards. 

Now the new translation of the 
Catechism is available. It will be 
used in all new curriculum material 
in the process of publication. But 
pastors and teachers may be raising 
questions about the new text. 


The Subtitle 


Most of us remember the words, 
“In the plain form in which they 
are to be taught by the head of the 
family,” as the subtitle for the five 
sections of the Catechism. These 
have been combined into one sub- 
title, “A Handbook of Basic Chris- 


tian Instruction for the Family and 
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A Handbook for Basic 
for the Family and 


the Congregation.” The new sub- 
title also recognizes Luther’s in- 
tent that the Catechism was meant 
for all members of the congregation. 
“Handbook” is a rendering of the 
Greek word, enchiridion, which 
Luther used as an alternative title 
to “Small Catechism.” 


The First Commandment 


The words “before me” do not 
appear in the Bible text of this 
Commandment in Luther’s 1531 
edition. They are omitted in this 
translation for the sake of clarity 
and conciseness. 


The Second Commandment 


Luther used the briefer version 
of the Commandment. This is re- 
tained in the translation. 


The Third Commandment 


For this Commandment, too, the 
wording from the accepted English 
version of the Bible is used. Luther, 


however, used the term Feiertag in- 
stead of “sabbath day.” 


The Fourth Commandment 


Luther’s briefer version is used 
here for the same reason given for 
the Second Commandment. 


The Tenth Commandment 


The words “or his ox, or his ass” 
(RSV) is rendered in the new 
translation with “cattle.” This fol- 
lows Luther’s German (Viehe) and 
avoids ribald connotations for the 
modern adolescent. 
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The Seventh Petition 


Most of us learned this meaning 
of the Seventh Petition: “We pray 
in this petition, as in a summary 
.... Luther’s als in der Summa is 
rendered by “inclusive.” “We ask 
in this inclusive prayer. . . .” The 
precise meaning of the word is not 
clear. In this context, Summa does 
not appear to mean to sum up ail 
previous petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, but rather to sum up in 
general all that a Christian might 
ask in his prayers. 


The Doxology 

In Luther’s day the Lord’s Prayer 
was commonly used without the 
doxology. His explanation in the 
Catechism refers only to the word, 
Amen. 


Holy Communion 


A literal translation of the Ger- 
man idiom which has been ren- 
dered “his body and blood” would 
be “his true body and blood.” In 
contemporary English the statement 
is just as emphatic without the ad- 
jective. Omitting the adjective 
avoids suggesting that there is any 


other kind of body and blood. 


Words of Institution 

Several minor changes, suggested 
by the RSV, have been made with 
the Words of Institution. “Brake 
it” becomes broke it; “when he 
had supped” becomes after supper; 
“drink ye all of it” becomes drink 
of it all of you; “as oft as ye” be- 
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comes as often as you. These 
changes avoid possible misunder- 
standing while still retaining the 
accustomed version in the Liturgy 
for Holy Communion. 


The Office of the Keys 


The Office of the Keys was not 
part of the original text of Luther’s 
Small Catechism, but is in substance 
one of the teachings of Luther and 
the Reformation. In many cate- 
chisms since Luther’s time this sec- 
tion appeared in variant forms both 
as to number of questions and 
phrasing of the answers. The sec- 
tion has not been printed in some 
editions of the Catechism for the 
past 50 or 75 years. Some of our 
people are not familiar with the 
Office of the Keys at all. 

One of the most common forms 
for this section can be traced back 
to the Nuernberger Catechismus 
Predigten of 1533 by Osiander. In 
several catechisms after Luther’s 
time, a third question and answer 
appeared which was also taken 
from Osiander. It has been omitted 
because it is sufficiently answered by 
the Bible passages under the second 
question. The present translation 
follows the German text which is 
used in the new uniform version of 
the Catechism which was adopted 
by the Lutheran churches in Ger- 
many in 1957. 


Confession 


This section was part of the 1531 
edition of Luther’s text and ap- 
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peared between Baptism and Holy 
Communion. In his original version, 
Luther gave examples of the kinds 
of confession a servant, a master, 
or a mistress might make. Each ex- 
ample listed typical sins for those 
two stations in life. These examples 
have been omitted in the new trans- 
lation because they were suited 
particularly to the times and con- 
ditions of Luther’s day. The re- 
mainder of the text has been ab- 
breviated to make it more widely 
applicable. This is in keeping with 
Luther’s note at the close of this 
part of the Catechism: “This is in- 
tended to be only one form of con- 
fession for ordinary or general use.” 


A Translation to be Used 


The American Lutheran Church 
in convention in Milwaukee, Wisc., 
in October 1962, received the new 
translation of the Catechism in the 
Report of the Board of Parish 
Education. The complete text was 
printed in the Preliminary Reports 
to and the Official Minutes of the 
convention. As a result this trans- 
lation will be utilized in the in- 
structional materials authorized by 
our Board of Parish Education. 

Those who will be using the new 
translation should remember that 
the text of the Catechism has been 
copyrighted by the boards of pub- 
lication of the three churches to 
protect its integrity as a uniform 
translation. Any quotation of a ma- 
jor portion of the translation needs 
permission. Quotations of sections 
of the Catechism are permissible if 
credited: By permission of Augs- 
burg Publishing House and other 
cooperating houses. 
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LEMENTARY 


HE Western region of the 
American Lutheran Education 
Association (ALEA) comprises 
slightly more than half the elemen- 
tary schools of the ALC and in- 
cludes the area west of the Rockies. 
The heaviest concentration of these 
schools is located in and around 
Los Angeles. There are approxi- 
mately 4,000 students in them. 
Many of the schools in the East- 
ern region have distinguished his- 
tories dating back to a hundred 
years or more. Most of the schools 
in the Western region are relative- 
ly young, founded since 1945. 


Principals Meet Frequently 

Since 24 of these schools are in 
the Los Angeles area it has been 
possible for the principals to meet 
together regularly throughout the 
year to discuss matters of mutual 
concern. School forms and curricu- 
lum have been studied this year. 
Accelerated programs in mathemat- 
ics and science are currently under 
consideration. 


Foreign Languages Required 


By 1964 all elementary schools in 
California will be required to teach 
foreign languages. Many already 
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CHOOLS 


By Putri C. Hitter 


have full programs. Spanish, French, 
and German are favored, but one 
school is offering Greek. 

The sixth graders at Westchester 
School, Los Angeles, are having 
some Scandinavian flavor in their 
curriculum this year. Miss Grethe 
Rom, a Fullbright exchange scholar 
from Norway, is their teacher. 


Schools Progress 

Trinity School at Hawthorne, 
Calif., has added a nursery school 
to its rapidly expanding program. 
A residence adjacent to the school 
grounds was acquired and remod- 
elled for this purpose. An extensive 
addition to the present school is 
planned to house the many who are 
seeking to enroll. During each of 
the past two years more than 100 
students have been turned away 
because of lack of facilities. 

Salem Lutheran School at Glen- 
dale, Calif., is also planning a new 
building. This is scheduled for com- 

letion by the time school opens in 
the fall of 1963. 

Once known as “the school with 
a swimming pool,” Bethel Lutheran 
School of Encino, Calif., was forced 
to give up this luxury for a freeway 
ramp. The ramp proved to be a 
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hazard for the school playground. 
After a three-year struggle with 
the highway department, the ap- 
proaches to the freeway will be re- 
located. 

The Parent-Teacher’s Fellowship 
at First Lutheran Elementary and 
Junior High School of Northridge, 
Calif., purchased posture desks for 
all their pupils. This group also 
refurbished all the classrooms in- 
cluding installing acoustical ceilings 
and new light fixtures. 

Two new buses were purchased by 
Chapel of Peace Lutheran School, 
Inglewood, Calif., this year. A large 
portion of the funds needed were 
made possible through talent by 
Myron Floren, accordionist with the 
Lawrence Welk Orchestra. He is a 
member of the congregation and his 
children attend the school. 

First Lutheran School of Pomona, 
Calif., has geared part of its physi- 
cal education program with the local 
YMCA. Swimming and calesthenics 
classes are conducted there. 

St. Paul’s School at Lynwood, 
Calif., has established an ungraded 
primary department. The students 
of the first three grades spend 244 
hours together each morning study- 
ing phonics, reading, and arithmetic. 

Many elementary schools have 
found this year’s leadership course, 
The Faith We Teach, to be most 
helpful. Ascension School in Los 
Angeles reports unusual success. It 
has been a stimulus for the teachers 
and has provided an opportunity to 
unify the efforts of the Sunday and 
elementary school. 


Mr. Hiller is pastor of education and 
principal of the school at Trinity Church, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
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ARISH 


E DUCATION Maus 


Eiave you made final decisions 
about vacation church school 
dates, staff, Get Ready Sessions, 
registrations, and offering? 

It is suggested that the offering 
be for our ministry to children 
which features the special services to 
children sponsored by the Division 
of Charities of the ALC. 

You may order supporting mate- 
rial for presenting this cause to the 
pupils in your VCS. You may also 


contact the agency near you. 


Stewardship 1963 

The Board of Trustees of the ALC 
reluctantly ordered a 10°% cut in ex- 
penditures by all departments in 
1963. Therefore any offering for any 
regular or special phase of the budg- 
et helps to raise the total budget. 

During April and May many of 
our Sunday schools have heard spe- 
cial presentations about and had spe- 
cial offerings for our colleges in the 
Forward Phase of our budget for 
capital expenditures. This will help 
provide facilities for many of the 
boys and girls now in junior and 
junior high classes. 

In the fall special releases will be 
available on the work of our church 
in Madagascar. 
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By R. A. VocELEY 


Junior Lutherans 


If you have not conducted a Junior 
Lutheran program for your fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders, study the 
Junior Lutheran Sourcebook section. 
It was in the March mailing. 

All who will have a Junior Lu- 
theran program this fall should plan 
to send a representative for special 
help to the Junior Lutheran section 
in the fall conference church work- 
er’s institute. In some localities this 
may be a separate session. 


Evangelism 

Evangelism in the Church Schools 
of The American Lutheran Church, 
a new Sourcebook section which was 
also in the March mailing, deserves 
a good long look and serious study. 

Then arrange for your committee 
to meet with the evangelism com- 
mittee of your congregation. Discuss 
the place, work, and opportunities 
of your church schools in your con- 
gregation’s program of evangelism. 

This summer make specific plans 
for the “Reach More—Teach More” 
program in the fall. Make most 
meaningful the Parish Education 
theme, “That Men May Live in 
Christ.” 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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The 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


of the ALC 


By R. A. VocELEy 


Ake you acquainted with the var- 
ious series of lessons currently 
available to the congregations of 
The American Lutheran Church? 
Did you know that there are seven? 


1. American Uniform Series, uni- 
form graded lessons. 

2. Augsburg Graded Series, close- 
ly graded lessons. 

3. Bible Storytime Series, uniform 
graded lessons. 

4. Christian Growth Series, group 
graded lessons. 

5. Faith and Action Series, adult 
elective courses. 

6. International Uniform Series, 
uniform graded lessons. 

7. Search Series, adult 
courses. 


elective 


From these series of lessons, each 
congregation can select materials 
which will help teachers teach what 
the congregation and the church be- 
lieves. Why so many series? Because 
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no one series can be a cradle-to- 
grave curriculum. There is a great 
difference between the preschool 
child and the adult. 

You will notice that there are only 
three basic types of lesson materials 
within the seven series, each with 
its own weaknesses and strengths. 
Members of parish education com- 
mittees, church school officers, and 
teachers should be acquainted with 
all of them and with their underly- 
ing philosophy. 

Keep in mind the fact that there 
is no one perfect system for a 
church school. Curriculum must be 
adapted to fit the local situation. 
However, committees and _ leaders 
can select the church school mate- 
rials which will most nearly meet 
the needs of the pupils. 

Selecting the materials to be used 
in class sessions is one of the most 
important tasks church school lead- 
ers and administrators can perform. 
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Lesson leaflets should not be chosen 
only on the basis of cost, (“But this 
one is cheaper!”), or only on the 
basis of appearance, (“And this one 
is prettier!”). Materials also should 
be selected on more than a week-to- 
week or even a year-to-year basis. 
These materials should be selected 
because they are the teaching pro- 
gram of the ALC. Materials from 
other churches are their teaching 
program, not ours. 


Group Graded Lessons 


When lessons are planned for 
groups or for a department they are 
called “group graded lessons.” For 
example, lessons can be planned for 
the primary department in a three- 
year cycle. Every child in that de- 
partment has the same lesson on a 
particular Sunday. Over the three- 
year period the primary child has 
156 different lessons. 


Material may be graded for a two- 
year or a three-year cycle. (In the 
Christian Growth Series the kinder- 
garten department is a two-year 
cycle and in the other departments a 
three-year cycle.) 


Another consideration is that les- 
sons are prepared for more than one 
grade. Using the junior department 
as an example, lessons are prepared 
for Grades 4, 5, and 6. The pupil’s 
material is graded to approximately 
the 5th grade. The material must 
be adapted, simplified, or augment- 
ed for the 4th or 6th grades. 

This, however, is true of any type 
of material and with any one class. 
There are great differences in the 
abilities and talents within a class. 
While the teacher’s guide gives sug- 
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gestions for adapting the material, 
the responsibility is the teacher’s for 
making changes. 

But there are also some advan- 
tages in using group graded mate- 
rials. The assembly or worship em- 
phasis for the whole department can 
be based on the lesson scheduled for 
the day. Audio-visuals can be used 
more meaningfully. It may be eas- 
ier to have associate or substitute 
teachers who are ready to teach any 
class in the department. 


One problem with group graded 
lessons lies with home-church co- 
operation. Children from the same 
family in different church school 
classes bring home different lessons. 
However it is possible to prepare 
specific helps for parents in a given 
department. 

The group graded lessons avail- 
able in the ALC is the Christian 
Growth Series. Materials for the kin- 
dergarten, primary, junior, inter- 
mediate, and high school depart- 


ments have been prepared. 


Closely Graded Lessons 


The plan of closely graded lessons 
is to provide a definite series cf les- 
sons for each grade in the church 
school. This is the series that pro- 
vides material more nearly adapted 
to the specific grade and age in- 
volved than any other. For example, 
a book or a series of leaflets is pre- 
pared for Grade 1. 

When children live in one area 
and go to one church there can be 
a more chronological development of 
Christian education resources from 
grade to grade. Teachers and par- 
ents, however, recognize a wide 
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As a service to readers LurHeran Tracuer is again inserting 
the chart, “The Teaching Materials of The American Lu- 
theran Church, 1963-1964.” A large copy was recently 
mailed to pastors and superintendents. 

The American Uniform Series lessons provide uniform- 
graded material for classes on three age levels (primary, 
junior, and intermediate), the lessons using the same Bible 
basis. Material for a parent’s class and for the superintend- 
ent are distinctive features of this series. 

The Augsburg Graded Series is closely-graded. Each class, 
from Grade 1 through Grade 12, has its own text. With new 
courses provided in the last two years for Grades 7 and 8, 
there is more than one suggestion for Grade 6 and Grade 9. 

The Bible Storytime lessons are also uniform-graded, 
with the classes on two age levels (nursery and kindergarten) 
studying essentially the same lesson on a given Sunday. The 
parent’s manual is also a distinctive feature of this series. 

The Christian Growth Series is group-graded. Each of the 
five departments has its own leaflets or quarterlies. While 
the material has been completely revised as of the 1962-1963 
school year, the quarterlies will eventually be replaced with 
new curriculum material now in the planning stages. 

The International Uniform Series for adult classes is 
always current and new every quarter. Quarterlies based on 
texts arranged by a committee of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of Churches are prepared 
by our own writers and edited and published by our own 
publishing house. 

The Search Series courses are electives for adult classes, 
using the inductive method of Bible study. Survey courses 
and courses dealing with particular Bible Books are includ- 
ed. Adults will find that the Search Series stimulates con- 
versation about God’s Word and encourages both individual 


and group study. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE 
of Parish Education 


Red type indicates new iter 


AGE DEPARTMENT 
Ages 0, |, 2, 3 i 


Nursery Class 
in order that men may live in Christ, Ages 2,3 


In accordance with God's revelation in the 
Old and New Testaments, 

in response to the Savior's great commission, 
and 

by the power of the Holy Spirit, 


The American Lutheran Church 
pledges itself in its program of 
parish education 
to teach faithfully God's truth — 
Kindergarten 
confronting persons with God 
and what He has done for man, 
nurturing adults, youth, and children 
in their continued Christian growth, and Primer 
guiding the Lord's disciples 7 aust 123 
in their personal response and 
faithful witness 
in every area of life 


as they look forward to His return. fae 
unior 


Grades 4, 5, 6 


This chart has been prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Parish Education and 
the Board of Publication of the Ametican 
Lutheran Church. 


Intermediate 
Grades 7, 8,9 


The materials on this chart sre available 
through Augsburg Publishing House. its 
branches and affiliates, Please order from the 
locating nearest you, 


Senior 
Grades 10, II, 12 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S, 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

2001 Third Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Parents 


; Teachers and 
Authorized Affittate Distributors 


LUTHERAN CHURCH SUPPLY STORES Superintendents 
3103 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, California 
219 W. oth St., Austin 61, Texas 


See the Augsburg Church and Sun- 
day School SUPPLY CATALOG and 
specific Service Manuals or brochures 
for detailed information, recommend- 
ed correlations, or additional titles. 


Young People 


Transportation charges in the U.S.A. 
will be prepaid on all ALC curriculum 
materials ordered from Augsburg 
Publishing House, its branches and 
affiliates. Please order from the loca- 
tion nearest you. 


and Adults 


_ Above High School 


Litho in U.S.A. 7|12-4-63-T48M-S20M-LI5M 


THE TEACHING MATERIALS OF THE 


SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


Vitnesses, © - 
rere King, Grade (2 


Teachers Guides for all exce| : 
| On the Way, Grade 9 

If God Were King, © 

__ Chosen Witnesses, 


ERIES 


g People's Quarterly 


t Quarterly — 
bar's Quarterly 


r-December 1963 

ies Around Jesus 

j-March 1964 

tian Faces His World 

une 1964 

rew History 

ptember 1964 
Pe Youre Pages 


erly. 


SEARCH SERIES 
Introduction to Bible Study _ 


Studies in Acts 
Old Testament Survey, Unit | 


Old Testament Survey, Unit Hl. 


New Testament Survey 
Studies in Mark 


Jeremiah Speaks Today 


Instructor's Guides 
for all items listed 


ed 
a“ 
ent (Fal) 
e of the Hebrews (Winter) 
ope of the Hebrews (Spring 
‘his Is My Congregation (Summer 


jeu Wintel Ti 
fevers. ing} 


Teacher's Guides : 
for all items listed 


_ The Book of Life 


Great Doctrines of Our Faith 
Growth in Grace : 
It Started with Luther 
Love Is No Luxury 
The Lutheran Confessions 
Our Neighbor's Churches 
oe aes — 

or Wrong 
Truths We Live By 
Venture forTwo 
Whatever You Do 


Teacher's Guides 
forall items fisted 


Chart for 196: 


EDUCATION 
PERIODICALS 


Church Papers 


for Young Lutherans 


HAND IN HAND 
(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


through grade 3 


STEPS 
(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 
grades 4-6 


TEENWAYS 
(Monthly, with separate 
parts for each Sunday) 


grades 7-9 


ONE 
(Monthly except com- 
bined issue for July- 
August) 
high school and above 


LUTHERAN STANDARD 
(Bi-weekly) 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 
(Monthly) 


Unto the 
st 
Life and Work of Christ 
The Bible and Its Use 
le chopters : 
Jesus: His Mission and 
Teachings. 
The Church in the Changing 
World 


oO 
Thy Kingdom Come 
O Sing Unto the Lord 


Leadership Guides 
for all tems listed 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3-1964 


VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


For Junior Lutheran Groups For Weekday Classes 


(Additional recommended week- 
day material is listed in the 
Augsburg Church and Sunday 
School Supply Catalog.) 


JUNIOR LUTHERAN SERIES 
Here Am | (Fall 1963) WEEKDAY SERIES 


|The Story of My Churchi(Fall 1964) ‘Boys andiGilstinibibleshimestes 


The Singing Secret od and Our Family, 3A 
(leader's material only) . 


Adventure with Christ (Fall 1963) | 
Missionary Heroes (Spring 1964) | Heroes of the Old Testament, 
The Story of My Church i 4B and 4A 

(Fall 1964) The Story of the Early Church, 6A 
The Work of ve) Church 
The Bible for Al fra 
Worship in My hare Knowing Our Bible, 7B and 7A 
“Beginning of Christianity, 

9B and 9A 


Weekday Series available only as 
Jong as present supplies last. 


Leaders Manuals Teacher's Guides 
for all items listed for all * items 


The theme fc 
church's ministr 
materials are ; 


THAT MEN M 


The training 
fakes up that 


: with @ challenc 


The new tra 
every parish le 
Christ's repest 
pat outline ca 
Scriptures use 


— Marry, one; wi 


others. Such w 
seek to unders 


Christ. 


RATION. INSTRUCTION TEXTS 
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LIFE IN CHRIST 


training this year is the central purpose of the 
ing: All Christian teaching plans, methods, and 
: and used with one great hope and prayer— __ 
2 iN CHRIST. : : : 


idfered in Conference Church Workers’ Institutes 
rectly, confronting teachers af cach age level _ 
k WHY we teach as we do and as we might 


re recommended for follow-through study in 
4or and teachers into absorbing dimensions of 
ise and our daily hope of LIFE IN CHRIST. No 
_what we may know or share of that LIFE. The 
rords fo tell of 1: peace, rest, Sabbath; bride, — 
i vant, priest; people, remnant, church; and many 
hworthy of our best reflections and study when we 
4 fo share what we can describe of our Life In 


tt Men May Live in Christ— 
A Course on Why We Teach 


Primary The Ve 
unior *Life in Christ 

hunior High — Confirmation Kraabel and Frost 

fenior High 

Kdult 


Administration 


Now is the time for parish education committees, superin- 
tendents, and administrators to examine, choose, and order 
the curriculum materials needed for the new church year 
which begins in the fall. 


Teacher training should also be considered in planning 
for the school year. The 1963 Leadership Education Series 
course, to be taught at conference church worker’s institutes 
this fall, is That Men May Live in Christ—a Course on 
Why We Teach. 


The new teacher training course suggested for congre- 
gational use this fall is Life in Christ by Dr. Gerhard E. 
Frost and Pastor A. Thomas Kraabel. This in-service train- 
ing course considers another facet of the 1963 Parish Edu- 
cation Month theme, “That Men May Live in Christ.” 

Other teacher training courses are available for congre- 
gational use, as noted on the chart. Here are more sugges- 


tions for preservice and in-service teacher training on the 


local level. 
i — 


Note that The Small Catechism by Martin Luther, in 
Contemporary English, prepared for the Boards of Parish 
Education of The American Lutheran Church, the Luther- 
an Church in America, and the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod, is now available in several bindings. This is another 


educational tool you will want your teachers and pupils to 
have. 
2 


Write to Augsburg Publishing House, one of its branches 
or authorized afhliate distributors, if you have specific ques- 
tions about any of these materials. LurHErAN Tracuer, the 
Curriculum Department of Augsburg Publishing House, 
and the Department of Parish Education of the ALC are 


ready to serve the congregations with the teaching program 
for 1963-1964. 


variation in the abilities of children 
of the same age and grade. 


There is another problem faced 
by Christian education which the 
public schools do not have. Children 
come to our church schools with a 
wide variation in their home and 
spiritual background. They come for 
the first time, perhaps, to the third 
or fifth grade. In Christian education 
we face not only the difference in 
reading ability and mental capacity, 
but also in the spiritual background 
and training in church school. 

There are some other problems 
involved when closely graded mate- 
rial is used in the average size con- 
gregation. Meaningful worship or 
assembly periods are often difficult 
when several grades meet together. 
Also, it is necessary to have a sub- 
stitute teacher for each grade in the 
department. It is more difficult to 
have specific teacher training and 
joint lesson planning since there may 
be one or perhaps two teachers for 
a certain grade. 


In smaller schools there may not 
be a sufficient number of pupils for 
one grade. It may be that they may 
have a type of group grading even 
though closely graded material may 
be used. 

Home-church cooperation presents 
a greater problem. If a family has 
several children attending a church 
school using closely graded mate- 
rial, each child has a different lesson. 
General background and a few sug- 
gestions can be given. 


The closely graded material of 
the ALC is the Augsburg Graded 
Series. Material is provided for the 
first grade through high school. 
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Uniform Graded Lessons 


The third basic type of lesson ma- 
terial available in the ALC is uni- 
form graded. Here a wider variety 
is possible because uniform lessons 
embrace more departments in the 
church school. 

The uniform graded lessons differ 
from the group graded lessons in 
this respect: Instead of having one 
cycle of lessons for one department, 
the uniform graded lessons have a 
basic lesson text in two or more de- 
partments. The material is graded to 
each department and adapted to the 
age level in the departments. 

There are several types of uniform 
graded materials. Some denomina- 
tions offer the International Uni- 
form Series for all age groups. Since 
this is a carefully planned six-year 
cycle of lessons, there are certain 
strong features in the series for high 
school youth, young adults, and 
adults. 

But in a cycle of six years some of 
the basic biblical truths are not re- 
peated often enough according to 
our way of thinking, especially as 
we look toward the confirmation 
program. Therefore our church of- 
fers the International Uniform les- 
sons only for young people and 
adults. The material can be used 
with senior high youth when the 
Young People’s Quarterly is adapt- 
ed by the teacher. 

The Bible Storytime Series is a 
two-year cycle of uniform lessons 
for the nursery and kindergarten 
children with a companion parent’s 
manual. 

The American Uniform Series is 
graded for use in the primary, jun- 
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ior, and intermediate departments 
with a companion parent’s manual 
for each year in the three-year cycle. 
The parent’s manual is not prepared 
for the ordinary adult Bible class. It 
is specifically for the parents whose 
oldest child is in one of the depart- 
ments involved. 


The American Uniform Series is 
graded for the children of Grades 
1 through 9. This means that there 
are some lessons the 12- and 14- 
year-olds should have but which are 
too difficult for the six- or eight- 
year-old. It also means that there are 
lessons which are appropriate for the 
six- to eight-year-old, but not de- 
manding for the intermediates. 


There are some advantages in the 
uniform series. It is possible to have 
a different type of teacher training in 
the smaller or average size schools. 
The pastor or other leader can study 
the basic texts with the teachers and 
develop the doctrines involved. Then 
the departmental teachers can plan 
their sessions together. 


A maximum of home-church co- 
operation is possible with a uniform 
series if a parent’s class is conducted. 
Parents may have children in the 
primary, junior, and intermediate de- 
partments. These may discuss the 
same lessons at home and use devo- 
tions which refer to the same basic 
texts. The teacher of the parent’s 
class can also meet with the other 
teachers and plan to use the spiritual 
potential of the home with them. 


Within each series of lessons var- 
ious principles or procedures are fol- 
lowed. For example, the Catechism 
can be very closely related in a se- 
ries by studying one commandment 
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after another. In another series of 
lessons, the Catechism may be in- 
cluded when it is most pertinent to 
the lesson text itself. 


In many series, advance prepara- 
tion on the part of the pupil is not 
envisioned nor requested. The entire 
class begins a new lesson on Sunday 
morning. Rather than to prepare for 
the class session, work is assigned to 
follow it up. 


Much of our material has been 
prepared for a class period of at least 
50 minutes. If the teacher cannot 
have a 50-minute period, then some 
work can be continued at home. 


Adult Class Materials 


Curriculum materials for adult 
classes are available in three series. 
The International Uniform Series 
lessons are published in quarterlies: 
Young People’s Quarterly, Adult 
Quarterly, and Teacher's Quarterly 
for both. The texts of the Interna- 
tional Uniform Series cover the en- 
tire Bible over a six-year cycle. 


The Faith and Action Series are 
electives for adult classes which have 
been mutually planned and approved 
by the Boards of Parish Education 
of the former ALC, Augustana, and 
ULCA. 


The Search Series are electives for 
adult classes which use the induc- 
tive method of group Bible study. 
New courses are added to the Search 
Series each year. See the current cur- 
riculum chart for the latest listing. 


This article has been prepared to help 
explain the church school materials listed 
on the chart inserted in this issue. Subse- 
quent articles will highlight other mate- 
rials available for 1963-1964. 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maset SIHLER 


Cathedral Films Photos 


PASTOR came into the office 

recently looking for some teach- 
er and leadership training material. 
We told him about the new Cathe- 
dral sound filmstrip kit, Effective 
Christian Communication. 


Filmstrip 1, “What Is Communi- 
cation?” introduces the general pro- 
cess of human communication. Our 
previewer’s interest was evident. His 
interest mounted as he viewed film- 
strip 2, “The Communicators.” This 
explores participants, both sender 
and receiver, in greater depth. It pre- 
sents areas of mutual experience and 
understanding, ability to give and re- 


Communication of a thought in- 


ceive information. volves three factors: a sender, a 

The learning process and the message, and a receiver. The goal 
characteristics of successful com- of the sender is to direct the at- 
munication are presented at the con- _ tention of the receiver to a par- 
clusion of the review and discussion ticular message. 


bands with which each filmstrip con- 
cludes. Our visitor said, “I don’t 


need to see any more. This is ab- Cornmunication is a circular proc- 
solutely terrific. It’s just what I am ess, moving back and forth be- 
looking for.” tween sender and receiver. 


Filmstrip 3 presents “The Reli- 
gious Communication” and filmstrip 
4 “Tools for Communication.” 

Twenty authorities in the fields of 
communication and _ audio-visuals 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Good communicators always at- 
tempt to use words and concepts 
familiar to the persons with whom 
they are speaking. 


A teacher is introducing the sub- 
ject of "brotherhood" to juniors. 
He will use three senses—seeing, 
hearing, and doing—in his lesson, 
beginning with the word written 
on the blackboard. 

In selecting a tool for communi- 
cation a teacher (below) remem- 
bers the nature of the message 
and the nature of the receiver. 


provided criticism and suggestions. 
The series was tested with church 
school teachers and ministers. Im- 
portant new findings from these trial 
exposures were incorporated into the 
published version. 


Effective Christian Communica- 
tion includes a specially prepared 
textbook to make this the complete 
study course long demanded by the 
church. It is highly recommended 
for church school teachers, church 
leaders, ministers, and students in 
colleges, seminaries, and university 
departments of religion. Each film- 
strip is the basis for an outstanding 
teacher’s meeting. 


The complete kit contains four 
full color filmstrips, two records, 
textbook and study guide, all in an 
attractive storage box. Filmstrips are 
$7.00 each, records $3.00 each. Com- 
plete set, $30.60 (Cathedral Films). 


Christian Friends in Other Lands 
is designed primarily for primary 
and junior age children, but these 
filmstrips will be enjoyed by kinder- 
gartners as well. Done in some of the 
most colorful and delightful artwork 
we have seen, four warm and human 
stories give glimpses of how Chris- 
tian missions have touched the lives 
of boys and girls around the world. 
This kit provides resource material 
for church school curriculum units, 
missionary education, and vacation 
church school sessions. 


The four titles in this set are 
“Juanito Finds a Friend” (Mexico), 
“Kalu, the Singing Sweeper” (In- 
dia), “Kumbi Makes a Prayer” 
(Congo), and “Soo-Chiu and the 
Red Crayon” (Korea). Excellent 


narration and artwork combine to 
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make this a welcome addition to any 
church audio-visual library. 

The filmstrips are $6.50 each; 
records, $3.50 each. Complete kit, 
four filmstrips and two LP records, 
$29.70 (Family Films). 


Survey of the Scriptures is a new 
series of 10 filmstrips and 10 records, 
produced by Moody Institute of 
Science. This series is recommended 
for adult Bible study, young people’s 
groups, and teacher training. It is 
also offered as a_ correspondence 
course. 

The series is divided into three 
biblical subject areas: 


Part I, Old Testament 
(Genesis-Esther) consists 
filmstrips and four records. 

1. “The Book of Books” presents 
a perspective view of the entire 
Bible, stressing its amazing unity 
and purpose. 

2. “The Pentateuch,” the five 
books of Moses, tells the story of 
God’s early dealing with mankind 
and traces the history of the He- 
brews from Abraham to Moses 
(Genesis-Deuteronomy ). 

3. “The Rise of the Hebrew Na- 
tion,” the gradual rise of the nation 
from Samuel’s day through the reign 
of Solomon (Joshua-2 Samuel). 

4. “The Decline of the Hebrew 
Nation.” Weakened politically by 
division and morally by idolatry, the 
Hebrews gradually lost their influ- 
ence and power (1 Kings-Esther). 


Part II, Old Testament Poetry and 
Prophecy (Job-Malachi) has three 
filmstrips. 

5. “Books of Poetry.” The books 


of poetry are a vivid commentary 
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History, 
of four 


of life and are applicable today (Job- 
Song of Solomon). 

6. “The Prophetical Books.” The 
prophets spoke not only to their 
contemporaries but to all men (Is- 
aiah-Malachi). 

7. “Between the Testaments.” 
Events of the 400 silent years be- 
tween Malachi and Matthew set the 
stage for the appearance of Christ. 


Part Ill, New Testament (Matthew- 
Revelation), consists of three film- 
strips. 


8. “The Four Gospels.” Written 
to Romans, Greeks, and Jews, the 
Gospels bring out the various facets 


of the life and teaching of Christ. 


9. “The Book of Acts,” the tri- 
umph of the Gospel seen against the 
assembled forces of Judaism, intel- 
lectual pride, superstition, idolatry, 
and immorality. 


10. “Romans to Revelation.” 
These 22 letters to first century 
Christians emphasize that the church 
faces similar problems in every age. 


Survey of the Scriptures is not 
designed to be an intensive study of 
any one book, but to reveal to the 
student the continuity, purpose, uni- 
ty and interrelationship of the Bible. 
Individual falmstrips and records sell 
for $8.95 each. Complete set of 10 
filmstrips and 10 records is $69.50. 

Rental films may be secured from 
the Films Department, Augsburg 
Publishing House, 426 South Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., or 57 
East Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Filmstrips may be purchased at all 
branches and authorized afhliate dis- 
tributors. Free catalogs are available 
on request. 
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Direct Lines 


OME years ago there was a stir 

of thought and interest gener- 
ated one May morning by a blind 
man. He received so much attention 
and so many gifts because he wore 
a sign that read, “It’s May, and I 
am blind!” And of course it is trag- 
ic to contemplate a person in the 
midst of splendor and unable to see 
ite 

My friend, we live in the blos- 
soming morning of Christ’s resur- 
rection and there are so many who 
cannot see it. Can you? 

Have you really looked around 
lately to see what is growing be- 
cause of the resurrection, to hear 
what is singing because of the res- 
urrection, to marvel at the new 
birth and life in Christ that is 
bursting out everywhere? Most of 
us take entirely too much for grant- 
ed what is a miracle, a marvel, and 
a mercy of God. 

Have you heard little children 
singing “Jesus loves me” lately? 
There are children in the world 
who know nothing of that message, 
nor of people who would teach it to 
them. 

Have you seen the quiet face of 
some Grandma lately? That’s not 
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By C. RicHarp EvENsoNn 


just resignation or cultural condi- 
tioning; that is the Holy Spirit at 
work! 

Have you been glad for lesson 
materials for Sunday school teach- 
ing lately? That is the church you 
are experiencing—part of the mutu- 
al ministry of believers. And it is 
the work of God. 

Have you seen news of that 
great new Lutheran radio station 
in Ethiopia—the one that can beam 
the message of salvation over all 
the massive continent of Africa and 
all of Southeast Asia? That’s not 
just engineering; it’s a fruit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Have you been strengthened by a 
sermon lately? Only the Holy Spirit 
can make a man’s talk sound forth 
the Word of God. 

Have you yourself caught a new 
insight that you could bring into 
a lesson? You’re not just on your 
own, you know; God’s spirit speaks 
to you, through you too! 

There is much in the world that 
is grim. There are people who are 
stony and cold. There is hate and 
grime throughout the world. But 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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That Which You See and Hear 


look around, we are on the morn- 
ing side of Easter! Christ is risen! 
He is with us! And the Spirit he 
promised brings forth marvels every- 
where! 

Do you have pupils about you 
who do not see this? But you see 
this. Tell them; show them; lead 
them to look around for themselves 
and to behold the wonderful works 
of God. 

The message of Peter’s sermon 
on the day of Pentecost rings true 


for us now as it did for the people 
of Jerusalem then. “This Jesus God 
raised up, and of that we all are 
witnesses. Being therefore exalted at 
the right hand of God, and having 
received from the Father the prom- 
ise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured 
out this which you can see and 
hear” (Acts 2:32-33). 

Look! Listen! Then guide your 
pupils to do the same so that they 
can share with you your gladness 
at this which you see and hear. 


esse 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Please let us stay in the 


same class. We'll be good!" 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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tips to teachers 
of kindergarten and primary 


children who read 
Hand in Hand 


CHILDREN LIKE CHILDREN, whether the children 
are right next door or way across the ocean. 

Children like to play with and hear about other children. 
At least, the readers of Hand in Hand do. 


Look at the May issue of the ALC’s weekly paper 
for kindergarten and primary children. 


“My Family” uses a verse-puzzle approach to explaining 
how two children in foreign lands can be brother and sister 
to the American Christian child who prays for them. 


Then there’s “Bouba and the Snake Bite,” a story about a boy 
in Cameroun, where the ALC mission reaches many children. 


“Walter” is the real-life story of a German boy 
who will soon be old enough to start Sunday school in 
the church where his grandfather is the pastor. 


And Luther Little explains all about how to prepare 
and send Kiddies Kits for less fortunate children 
in other parts of the world. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Not every reader of Hand in Hand is a reader— 
which is to say that many are really pre-readers. 


Sometimes these kids have a hard time getting their parents 
to read the stories in Hand in Hand to them. 


If your pupils are pre-readers, why not encourage the 
parents to “help them read” their copies of the paper. 
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tips to teachers 
of juniors 


who read ste ps 


A FEW MONTHS ago people visiting the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York saw a special exhibit 
of children’s paintings of Bible stories— 

exciting paintings by children all over the world. 
Unfortunately, not very many children get to New York 

to see such an exhibit. But they can see some of 

these paintings in the May 5 issue of Steps, 

the ALC’s weekly paper for juniors. 


Future issues will carry more of these paintings. 
(Teachers should be sure to read this article; 
it says something important about creativity and communication. ) 


ALSO IN MAY: 


“Ferry on the Kadei” is the story of a Cameroun missionary 
who cut miles of travel by building a ferry. 


“Who Is This Girl?” introduces Steps readers to the famous 
Kiddies Kit sent by Lutheran World Reliet 
to children all over the world. 


And Aunt Lois has more space this month to answer 
more questions sent in by Steps readers. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


When Johnny misses Sunday school because of illness 
or family vacation, he’d still like to have you bring or send 
him the copy of Steps he won't see otherwise. 
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tips to teachers 
of junior highs 


whoreed teenways 


TEENWAYS ARE TRAVEL WAYS 
That’s the May motto of the ALC’s weekly paper for junior highs 
as each week takes the reader to a different place. 


First stop (May 5): a Lutheran church in New Mexico 
that developed unique symbols out of an Indian culture. 


Next stop: an almost typical American home where a sensitive 
teenage boy wrestled with the embarrassment of a mongoloid sister. 


Third stop: “Cameroun: Land of Promise,” the story of 
ALC mission work in a new country of Africa. 


Last stop: the Po Valley of Italy, where one of the 
earliest Protestant groups continues to live and worship— 
the Waldensians, who still remember persecution. 


ALSO IN MAY: 


Catechism students will rejoice at the return of 
Teenways unique series of double acrostics. 
In the May 5 issue: Catecrostic No. 10. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Do you have any shutterbugs in your class? 
Teenways is looking for original photographs taken by readers. 


You ll find detailed information about this 
in the May 19 issue. 


Maybe you'll want to encourage those students 


who really show a flair for photography. 
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tips to teachers 
of senior highs 


who read = 


IN THE MAY issue of ONE (mailed late in April), senior 
highs will be reading about . . . 


* Christian youth around the world helping each other 
through World Youth Projects—in “Youth on the 
Other Side of the Tracks” 


* the arguments for and against capital punishment, 
and the various positions taken 
by church groups—in “A Matter of Life and Death” 


* things to do this summer if you're going to 
college in the fall—“Get a Summer Jump on College” 


* 70 basic books for Lutheran youth—a newly 
prepared core list with capsule comments. 


ALSO IN MAY we'll bid farewell to two article series: 


® “The Isms of Our Day” concludes with 
a discussion of the big one—Communism 


© last of “The Other Reformers” is Menno Simons, 
the peace-loving reformer. 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


By De tia KoksTer 


Lesson 32—-Jesus Wants Us to Be 
Neighborly 


God has given us many neigh- 
bors. Who are they? We usually 
think of our neighbors as those who 
live next door to us or across the 
street from us. We know that we 
should be kind and helpful to them. 

But what about those who live 
several blocks away, on the other 
side of town, or in another coun- 
try? Are they not our neighbors too, 
especially in this day of rapid travel? 
Jesus told the story of the Good 
Samaritan to help us realize that 
everyone is our neighbor. 

This lesson should make us stop 
and think about our own church and 
congregation. Have we been Good 
Samaritans? Ask the children of the 
primary and junior classes if they re- 
member some story from Hand in 
Hand or Steps in reference to help- 
ing their neighbors. The intermedi- 
ates can check with the Luther Lea- 
guers to see if they have a service 
project in their community. Parents 
might review their annual report for 


Miss Koester is parish worker at St. 


Paul Church, Berea, Ohio. 
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a summary of the benevolent pro- 
gram, Lutheran World Action, and 
community charities. 

If your church school devotes a 
monthly offering or a percentage of 
its receipts to benevolence, help the 
children see that they are being good 
neighbors. Their gifts help needy 
people. 

Do the organizations of our con- 
gregation help us to be better neigh- 
bors? How should we feel toward 
other members? 

The Bible teaches that we should 
“love one another,” and that “Any- 
one who hates his brother is a mur- 
derer.” Whether murder is in 
thought, word, or deed, it is sin 
against God, who says. “Thou shalt 
not kill’ We are to help and be- 
friend our neighbor in need. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan illus- 
trates the positive side of the com- 
mandment as well as the negative 
side. We should help our neighbor 
to live. 

Our unchurched neighbors are 
watching us every day. What they 
see may cause them to follow Christ 
or to turn from him. 
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Lesson 33—Jesus Wants Us to 
Forgive Others 


Have you ever had someone say 
to you, “I won’t forgive you!” or 
“Tl forgive you but I won’t for- 
get what you've done!” These are 
hard to accept when we know that 
as Christians we should forgive 
each other. 

There is to be no holding back 
of forgiveness. We are not to carry 
resentments, hatred, or a grudge 
against another. Jesus gave us an 
example when he prayed for his 
enemies. He said, “Father, forgive 
them, for they do not know what 
they are doing.” 

But forgiveness also means for- 
getting the wrong. God says, “I will 
not remember your sins” (Jeremiah 
81:34). Psalm 103:12 tells us, “As 
far as the east is from the west, 
so far does he remove our trans- 
gressions from us.” If we do not 
forget the hurt done to us, we fail 
the Fifth Petition, we fail our selves, 
and our Lord. God has healed us 
by forgiveness in Jesus Christ. 

Peter was much concerned about 
this matter of forgiveness. He want- 
ed Jesus to answer the question of 
how often he should forgive some- 
one. By saying “seven times,” Peter 
may have expected the Lord to 
compliment him. But the Lord said, 
“Not just seven times, but seventy 
times seven.” You might say we 
should always be forgiving. To be a 
disciple of the Lord we should not 
set a limit to our forgiveness. 

We have two kinds of forgive- 
ness—God’s forgiveness and ours. 
Christians have heard the Lord say 
to them, “Love one another, even 
as I have loved you,’ and “Love 
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your enemies.” Isn’t this the clue 
to being able to forgive. Have you 
noted how easy it is to forgive some- 
one you love? 

We must forgive other people or 
we are shutting the door to God’s 
love for us. We cannot have God’s 
love in our heart at the same time 
that we feel ill will toward some- 
one else. 

Weare to forgive because we have 
been forgiven. May God grant us 
the grace to pray sincerely, “For- 
give us as we forgive!” 


Lesson 34—-Jesus Wants Us to 
Pray 

We have heard many definitions 
of prayer: “Prayer is talking with 
God.” “A true wish sent God-ward.” 
“That divine worship by which we 
ask God for his blessings, give him 
our thanks, and praise his name.” 
“Prayer is to your soul what breath 
is to your body.” 

Luther’s definition was “To pray 
is to collect our thoughts from all 
distractions, turn our minds to God 
and commune with him either 
audibly in words or silently in our 
heart.” 

Just to find a satisfactory defini- 
tion does not necessarily mean that 
we know how to pray. Recently in 
a junior church lesson on how to 
pray we gave the young children 
these suggestions: 


. Mean what you pray. 

Trust God to answer. 

Pray with understanding. 
Pray without ceasing. 

Pray fervently. 

Pray that God’s will be done. 
Pray unselfishly. 
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In this lesson the disciples came 
to Jesus with the request that he 
teach them to pray. Their Teacher 
had already given them some help 
in their prayer life, but now he 
taught them a prayer they could 
easily use. 

It is not a long prayer—just 70 
words—but it contains all that is 
necessary for us. Even though it 
contains seven petitions, only one 
asks for material blessings. The first 
three ask for spiritual gifts and the 
last three for deliverance from spir- 
itual evils. 

Why does Jesus want us to pray? 
He commands us to pray (1 Thes- 
salonians 5:1 and Luke 18:1). An- 
other powerful motive for prayer is 
in the promises he gives (Psalm 50: 
15, Matthew 7:7 and 21:22). Our 
experiences should encourage us to 
pray (Psalm 145:16). 

Jesus, our exalted Lord, prayed 
many times. He also prayed at great 
length. If Jesus needed prayer for 
his life, how much more we need 
it for ours. 


Lesson 35—Jesus Ascended into 
Heaven 


There are some interesting simi- 
larities between the way Jesus came 
into the world and how he returned 
to heaven. Both took place in a 
small village—Bethlehem and Beth- 
any. When Jesus was born, not 
many knew that a new King had 
arrived. When he ascended, only a 
few witnessed his departure. 

Then there are some related fac- 
tors to remember when considering 
the ascension: 


1. Jesus appeared to the disciples 
on several occasions. This was nec- 
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essary to confirm their faith in him 
and in his resurrection. 


2. He taught the disciples. He 
gave them his final instructions rela- 
tive to the work of his kingdom. 
He taught about the meaning of 
his exaltation for himself, for them, 
and for the world. 

3. He commanded his disciples. 
At the point of his departure there 
were a number of commands to lay 
on the hearts of his followers. 


4. He made special promises. The 
promise that the Holy Spirit would 
come to help them was shortly ful- 


filled. 


What does the ascension signify 
for me? 

1. Through his exaltation Jesus 
is able for all time to save those 
who draw near to God through 
him. Hebrews 7:25. 


2. He is now ruler over all things 
and persons on earth. Romans 15:9. 


3. The certainty that he will con- 
quer his enemies. Hebrews 10:13-14. 


Try doing this lesson in a thought 
monologue—being at the ascension 
with the disciples, listening to the 
final words of commission and 
promise, hearing the voice as you 
gaze into heaven, returning to Jeru- 
salem and the upper room, joining 
with the others as they watch to- 
gether, waiting and praying for the 
Holy Spirit. 

As we review the lesson on the 
ascension we wonder why more em- 
phasis isn’t placed upon that day. 
As Christians we should humble 
ourselves and draw near to the 
throne where Christ reigns for all 
eternity for us. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Exxia M. Osten 


About God and Me 


Lessons 32-35 are part of the 
unit on prayer. Have on hand one 
or more books on prayer to show 
the children. Little Folded Hands 
or A Child’s Garden of Prayer are 
good booklets to use. They are avail- 
able from your publishing house 
for 35c each. 

Discuss the pictures in the book- 
let. Talk about different kinds of 
prayers. Read one or more prayers 
to the children. Let them tell about 
a favorite prayer they use at home. 

Lesson 35 is the first lesson of 
the unit, “My Church.” Guide your 
class to understand that the church 
building is a special place where 
people come to worship God and 
to learn his Word. 

We put special furnishings in our 
church to help us worship. The 
altar helps us to think that God is 
here with us. So we sit quietly and 
think of God. We talk to him in 
prayer and in the songs we sing. 

Talk about the things in your 
church which help you to think of 
God. These will include the cross 
on the altar, the pictures in the 
windows, the music of the organ, 
the candles on the altar, and the 
large Bible the pastor uses. 


My Second Sunday School Book 
Do you have the set of large 
pictures of the world mission fields 
of the ALC? You will want to use 
the one of Madagascar for Lrsson 
36. Consult your pastor to see if 
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your congregation has this set. It 
is available from the Division of 
World Missions. 

Is your Sunday school using the 
Church Papers for Young Luther- 
ans? Be sure to make use of the 
mission stories in Hand in Hand. 
These papers contain some excellent 
material you can use to supplement 
your lessons. Help your class to 
develop a keen interest in “their 
very own” church paper. 

Lesson 21 is a good one to use 
the second Sunday in May. Bring 
out the thought that we can show 
our love to Jesus by showing love 
to our parents. Read the story from 
the Bible after you have told it. 
Perhaps one of your second graders 
is able to read it from the Bible. 

Select the stories you wish to use 
for the review. Use pictures to help 
the children recall important facts. 

The last lesson is Lesson 34 for 
Pentecost Sunday. 


God Speaks to Me 

The schedule for May is as 
follows: Lessons 25, 26, 20 and 22. 
If you plan to use Lesson 22 on 
Pentecost (June 2) have a review 
the last Sunday in May. 

Use the chart of the Apostles’ 
Creed to refer to proper sections of 
the Creed for each lesson. 

Help the children to understand 
that the Holy Spirit helps us to 
believe in Jesus our Savior. Call 
attention to any symbols of the 
Holy Spirit found in your church. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


Listening to God—Lessons 34-36 


Secure a copy of the new trans- 
lation of the Small Catechism to 
use for lesson preparation and in 
class. Your class should become 
familiar with the words as soon as 
possible. 

Study Chapter 9, “The Lord’s 
Supper,” in The Faith We Teach in 
preparation. You will undoubtedly 
find something you can use in class 
in the age level and the Resources 
for Teachers pages. Be the first to 
admit that there are some things 
we don’t understand, but about 
which we have faith. 

As a result of your study and 
preparation you may want to con- 
duct more than two sessions on the 
Lord’s Supper. Divide the material 
the way it seems best to you. Some 
in your class may have attended a 
Communion service without really 
noticing what takes place. Plan to 
attend a service together. Tell the 
class beforehand about some speci- 
fic things to watch for. After the 
service, discuss the questions and 
comments in class. It is not too 
early to help fourth graders under- 
stand Holy Communion. 


God's Chosen People— 
Lessons 34-36 


A great deal of Bible history is 
included in the last three lessons 
of this course. It may be helpful 
for you to make your own outline 
of the three as a unit of lessons. 
This can be most valuable if you 
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have more than the Sundays of this 
month at your disposal. 

Decide which historical events 
you want to emphasize with your 
class; determine how much of the 
Catechism you will use. (Have you 
seen the new translation?) Note 
the Bible characters you want to 
consider. 

A study of Chapter 12, “Time 
and Eternity,’ in The Faith We 
Teach can be most helpful. The God 
of Israel’s history is the God of our 
history. God brought his will to 


pass in Israel; his will is done in us. 


The March of Faith— 
Lessons 34-36 


The last three lessons and the 
final review can tie in well with 
this year’s vacation church school 
course, “Teach Us to Pray.” Lessons 
34 and 35 can lay the groundwork 
for what the children will be learn- 
ing about the Division of Charities 
of the ALC, particularly our work 
with children’s agencies. The final 
lesson, based on “Lo, I am with you 
always,” can be tied to the promises 
Jesus made when he gave his disci- 
ples the prayer we call his. 

Reviewing several chapters in 
The Faith We Teach may be espe- 
cially helpful: Chapter 10, “The 
Christian Life,” and Chapter 11, 
“The Christian and Culture,” may 
help you understand the _ biblical 
basis for charity work and for being 
good stewards of God’s gifts. See 
the appropriate age level pages. 
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Forward with Christ— 
Lessons 34-36 


Take time to bring the informa- 
tion about the world missions of 
the ALC up-to-date. Each congrega- 
tion should already have material 
available from the Division of 
World Missions. The Yearbook of 
The ALC will also be helpful. 


These lessons may also provide 
opportunities for discussing the 
place of the Christian in the church 
and in the world. What can we as 
Christians do?—At the church? In 
the world? Is more expected of us? 
Should we look for opportunities 
to serve, or let opportunities come 
to us? 
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The People and the Promise— 
Lessons 34-37 


Lessons 34, 35, and 36 complete 
the Bible history portion of the 
course. With Lesson 37 you will be- 
gin the study of the prophets. The 
historical study you have been con- 
ducting will be the background for 
your study of the prophets. 

You may find a study of Chap- 
ter 12; “Time and Eternity,~ in 
The Faith We Teach to be helpful. 

Do some research about the time 
between the Testaments. You will 
find much to interest your class. 


Good News—Lessons 34-37 


These lessons continue the study 
of the early church, which began 
with Lesson 29. Whether we give it 
much thought or not, there are 
many areas or facets of today’s 
church which can be traced back to 
the New Testament era. 

The doctrine of the church is 
one that is being intensely discuss- 
ed today. Review Chapter 7, “The 
Church,” in The Faith We Teach. 
It will be worthwhile for you to 
read all the age level pages. Even 
junior highs ask the questions pre- 
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school children are supposed to be 
asking. Teachers shouldn’t be afraid 
to admit to themselves, “I’ve won- 
dered about that too!” Your class 
session will provide many oppor- 
tunities for you to help them under- 
stand the church. 


On the Way—Lessons 34-37 


The Sacraments will be the main 
topic in these lessons. Begin your 
preparation by reviewing several 
chapters in The Faith We Teach: 
“Grace and Faith,” “Holy Baptism,” 
and “The Lord’s Supper.” Review 
the age level and Resources for 
Teachers pages for help in answer- 
ing possible questions. 

Another tool you will find help- 
ful for these lessons is the new 
translation of the Small Catechism 
now available. Perhaps some in your 
class know the Catechism by heart; 
they'll enjoy hearing the new trans- 
lation. The new meanings should 
help your discussion; Luther’s words 
have been rendered in contempo- 
rary English. 

There is much to be considered 
this month. Perhaps you will want 
to divide the material provided and 
schedule some extra sessions. 
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Opening Our Bibles— 
Lessons 34-37 

Encourage the members of your 
class to read each epistle in the New 
Testament discussed this month. 
None are too long to be read at 
one sitting. Teenagers can get a 
great deal from reading Romans. 


Many of the facts about the life 
of Paul (and also of James and 
Jude) were considered earlier in 
the course. You should be able to 
spend time considering what these 
men taught. Help the class list rea- 
sons why they are remembered. Are 
they examples to follow? Why? 
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That You May Know— 
Lessons 34-37 

If you have made your own divi- 
sion of the concluding lessons in 
the course you will want to con- 
tinue with your plan. A review of 
Chapter 6, “Grace and Faith,” and 
Chapter, 7, “The Church,” m The 
Faith We Teach will be helpful. 

Spend some time discussing the 
last chapter of Luke. Not much 
about the 40 days between the res- 
urrection and the ascension have 
been recorded for us. However, 
Luke tells us about the important 
conversation Jesus had with two dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus. 
Theirs should be our experience. 

You will also be preparing for 
the final review of the course. Will 
your class be able to answer the 
question, “What do you remember 
from the Gospel of Luke?” or 
“Why should we appreciate Luke?” 


Chosen Witnesses—Lessons 34-36 
These are the concluding lessons 
from the Book of Acts. Ask your 
class to read through the entire 
Book once more during the month 
as preparation for a final review. 
They may be surprised how many 
new things they discover. 
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These lessons also conclude the 
study of the career of Paul, the 
greatest of the “chosen witnesses.” 
Paul himself reviews his life (Acts 
26:4-8). If you were asked to pre- 
pare a feature article for a news 
magazine, what facts do you think 
should be included? 

Perhaps you can find the article 
and map supplement, “Journey to 
Rome in the Path of St. Paul” in 
the December 1956 issue of Nation- 
al Geographic. 


If God Were King—Luke 34-36 

These are lessons which should 
form the basis of some lively discus- 
sion this month. Read some pages 
in The Faith We Teach as part of 
your preparation: Chapter 3, “God 
the Son,” Chapter 7, “The Church,” 
and Chapter 12, “Time and Eter- 
nity.” These may help you antici- 
pate some of the questions. 

The ecumenical movement is 
much discussed in the church today. 
Refer to back issues of The Luther- 
an Standard. Two articles in ONE 
will also be helpful: “Enlarge Your 
Tent,” by Gordon Lathrop (Febru- 
ary 1962), and “We Listened to 
Roman Catholics” by David Holm 
(December 1962). 
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Bible Storytime 


By Mary C. BernLtour 


f) Rees greatest command, the 
greatest promise, and the great- 
est power ever given-—these are the 
truths of our faith we will be shar- 
ing with our preschoolers during 
May. What a joy to teach our little 
ones that Jesus has work even for 
the smallest to do in response to 
his great love. He helps us all to do 
his work as he promised. In these 
lessons we will also be laying the 
foundation for the subsequent units 
which will deal with welfare and 
missionary work of our church. 

When preparing for these lessons, 
study carefully the material in the 
Parent’s Manual and the chapters, 
“Baptism,” “God the Holy Spirit,” 
“Time and Eternity,” “The Church,” 
and “The Christian Life” in The 
Faith We Teach. 

In Lesson 31, to help the chil- 
dren understand the words “com- 
mand” and “obey” sing the song, 
“When I hear my mother say” 
(Nursery Teacher's Guide, page 
266). Replace “my mother” and 
““Come to me, ” with “dear Jesus” 
and “‘Go and tell.’ ” 

Show how their parents obeyed 
Jesus by visiting the baptismal font 
or witnessing a baptism. At home 
parents can show the child his own 
baptismal certificate and picture. 

Guide the children in how to in- 
vite a friend to Sunday school 
through dramatic play. Enlist the 
parents’ help in deciding who to 


Mrs. Bernionr teaches at Euclid Lu- 
theran Church, Euclid, Ohio, where her 
husband is the pastor. 
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invite and suggest that they add 
their own invitation. A first step in 
evangelism may be sharing the story 
paper with his own parents. 

In Lesson 32 you want to bring 
into the child’s experience Jesus’ 
promise, “I am with you always.” 
Use pictures of the child’s day-by- 
day life as well as pictures of spe- 
cial times when he is sick or travel- 
ing. At all times Jesus is with him. 

In Lesson 33 we want to ac- 
quaint the children with the words, 
“Holy Spirit” and “Pentecost.” Al- 
though they cannot understand the 
full meaning, they will feel assured 
that Jesus kept his promise and 
sent “special power” to help us do 
his work. The children will be de- 
lighted to celebrate the “birthday 
of Jesus’ church.” 

Use the devotions in the Parent's 
Manual, pages 286-8, as a guide in 
conversation on this lesson. Because 
a child sees the Holy Spirit in ac- 
tion in adults around him, the 
teacher may well ask himself, “Am 
I presenting the Holy Spirit by 
carefully preparing and presenting 
the lesson, by showing concern for 
each child in my class, and by for- 
giving the wrongdoer?” 

In Lesson 34 we see the Holy 
Spirit in action in the work of the 
Apostles. The children can be en- 
couraged in simple acts of love to- 
ward the sick—taking the story 
paper to a classmate, making get- 
well cards, gifts, or scrapbooks, play- 
ing quietly when someone is ill at 
home, and praying for the sick. 
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Dear Putz: 

For the first time in months I 
can write by an open window. It’s 
been a long, hard winter. I trust 
that by the time you read this there 
will be more than today’s promise 
of spring. 

This is the time when a new set 
of seasonal excuses are hauled out. 
You know, the reasons we give for 
not being able to go to church, 
teach Sunday school, or do some- 
thing we’re asked to do. Most every- 
one can see through these reasons. 

Excuse Number 1, I suppose, is 
still “It’s my only morning to 
sleep,’ which, being interpreted, 
means, “I really don’t sleep past 
11 o'clock on Sunday, but dirty 
blue jeans and a T-shirt are not 
acceptable in church. I just don’t 
feel like getting dressed.” 

Excuse Number 2 might be, “We 
have so much yard work to do, and 
we do love it. It does one good to 
get back to nature and put his 
hands into the soil.” Are they 
really trying to say that they 
bought a much larger lot in the 
suburbs than they intended? Now 
they must work like pioneers clear- 
ing virgin timber to keep up with 
the neighbors (who, incidentally, 
use the same excuse) ? 

Excuse Number 3, which is fast 
becoming Excuse Number 1, I’m 
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told, is “I’ve bought a boat and 
therefore I cannot come.” But this 
means, “You don’t expect me to put 
my boat in the nearest lake, do you? 
I must haul it more than 100 miles 
before I get to a decent place to 
sail. And we get up earlier on Sun- 
day than on any other day in the 
week. Boy, are we tired on Mon- 
day!” 

Perhaps I’m a bit jealous that 
my wall-to-wall mortgage doesn’t 
permit such luxuries as an out-sized 
lot or a trailer-sized boat. In fact I 
can’t even afford a trailer hitch on 
the car. Nobody ever drives behind 
me and thinks, “He must have a 
boat.” 

I'd like to put in a good word 
for those who never say, “Pray, 
have me excused.” The church 
never has enough of them, but it 
has always had some. 

I’m thinking of a school teacher. 
The pastor avoided asking her to 
teach Sunday school because she 
taught a nursery school class five 
days each week. But when he was 
desperate for help with a class he 
apologetically asked her. Her reply? 
“That’s why my husband and I 
transferred our membership to this 
congregation. We want to help. 
When can I pick up the material?” 
That pastor’s life was brightened 
for a whole week. 

Then there’s the but-I-haven’t- 
any-talent school of thought. Just 
another excuse for some people. 
But they may be right. 


Yours, 
NaTeE 


P.S. Why weren’t you at our last 
teacher’s meeting? 
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CHURCH LIFE 


THE NEW COMMUNITY IN CHRIST 


Essays on the 
Corporate Christian Life 


Edited by James Burtness & John Kildahl 


An important book for those con- 
cerned with the nature of the church 
and the communal aspects of Chris- 
tian living. Nine essays deal with 
some implications of membership in 
the body of Christ. 


192 pages, cloth $4.50 


CHURCH IN FELLOWSHIP 


Lutheran Interchurch Agreement 
and Practices 

by Lyltkens, Meister, Meuser 

Intro, by Vilmos Vajta 

Main trends in pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship as expressed in agreements 
and practices of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, Scandinavia and the 
U.S. are surveyed in three compre- 
hensive essays. Fifty key documents 
accompany the American essay. 


250 pages, cloth $5.95 
PUB. DATE: June 5 


BACK OF BEYOND 

Bush Nurse in South Africa 

by June Kjome 

Solemn dedication and tender humor 
mark this excellent portrait of mission 
work in Zululand, South Africa. Pro- 
vides fresh insight into the needs of 
these people and reveals many inci- 
dents of God’s grace. 


237 pages, photos, cloth $3.95 
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DEVOTIONAL : 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND 
Devotions for Times of Adversity 


by Kai Jensen, 
Bishop of Aarhus, Denmark 


One of Denmark’s most popular 
preachers and authors imparts wise 
counsel on faith, its meaning and 
power. The difference between faith 
and resignation is obedience: the 
active carrying out of God’s will 
rather than hopefully expecting bless- 
ings to fall into one’s lap. 


128 pages, cloth $2.75 


ONE LIFE TO LIVE 
The Image of the Christian 
by Arndt Halvorson 


Asserting that modern man is often 
unduly concerned with finding his 
self image, professor and author Hal- 
vorson shows that the Christian’s 
image develops as he accepts God’s 
claim on all his life and discovers 
God’s will for that life. 


93 pages, paper $1.75 


PHILOSOPHY—THEOLOGY 


KIERKEGAARD’S WAY TO THE TRUTH 
An Introduction to the Authorship 
of S¢ren Kierkegaard 

by Gregor Malantschuk 

Foreword by Howard V. Hong 


The importance of the immense lit- 
erary output of Kierkegaard prompts 
this volume by one of the foremost 


WITH THESE NEW EDITIONS FROM AUGSBURG 


students of Kierkegaard. Deals with 
three stages of the philosopher’s lit- 
erary life, with the problems of self 
and immortality in his works, and 
with his dialectics of freedom and 
communication. 


104 pages, paper $2.50 


PUB. DATE: May 5 (150th Anni- 
versary of Kierkegaard’s birth) 


MUSIC IN THE BIBLE 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE 


Music of the Bible in 

Instrument and Song 

by Betsy Warren 

Invaluable source book. Delightful 
reading as it presents the Biblical 
personalities responsible for contribu- 
tions to our musical heritage. Illustr. 


64 pages, paper $1.75 


—~ CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 
MISTER /MADAM CHAIRMAN 
Parliamentary Procedure Explained 
by Edmund Haugen 


A new, simplified approach and self- 
indexed, quick-reference format are 
two important achievements in this 
excellent guide by popular parliamen- 
tarian and teacher Edmund Haugen. 
Explains the need for parliamentary 
procedure, the kinds of motions and 
how to make them. Written for under- 
standing by those with limited knowl- 
edge of parliamentary procedure, 


64 pages, plastic bound $1.75 
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at Minneapolis, Minn\. 


Shing House 
announces a Significant 
publishing event... 


The Small Catechism 


BY MARTIN LUTHER 
IN CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
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The first new translation in 35 
years of Luther’s classic summary 
of Christian faith and practice. 


This translation is based on the 1531 edition of Luther’s Small 
Catechism. It makes available to Lutheran families and congre- 
gations a uniform text in contemporary English. As a teaching 
version it is intended to help Lutheran Christians to express an 
enduring faith. 


Prepared for the Boards of Parish Education of the Lutheran 
Church in America, the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, and 
The American Lutheran Church. 


Available in three editions: 


No. UE83!—Pocket, 334x539". 10c each; $1.10 dozen; $8.00 hundred 
Code 15-6732 
No. UE832—Medium, 5!/4x734". 30c each; $3.30 dozen; $24.00 hundred 
Code 15-6733 
No. UE833—Illustrated, 5!/4x734"". 50¢ each: $5.50 dozen; $40.00 hundred 
Code 15-6734 


Order from the nearest branch of 
dr 426 Saini! Re Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Cl | GS | 1a East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
318 Saath 18th Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


001 Third Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington 
PU Bas HIN: G HOUSE 26 4th Street N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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oo - as a matter of fact 


The National Trainer's Institute for 1963 will be held at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., June 20-23, where this year's leadership education 
course, ‘That Men May Live in Christ—a Course on Why We Teach," 
will be taught by the national staff to those invited from the districts 
of the ALC. 


Those trained at the NTI will become the faculties for the 1963 District 
Instructor's Institutes being held this summer: 


July 8-10 (Southeastern Minnesota) St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Dean: Mr. Alan Alberg, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
July 9-11 (South Dakota) Augustana College, Sioux Falls, $.D. 
Dean: The Rev. Selmer Hilmoe, First Lutheran Church, Brookings, $.D. 
July 15-17 (Northern Minnesota) Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 
Dean: The Rev. Olaf Cartford, 407 Second Street S.E., Wadena, Minn. 
July 15-17 (Eastern North Dakota) Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 
Dean: The Rev. Henry W. Roufs, 2900 Broadway, Fargo, N.D. 
July 16-18 (Southwestern Minnesota) Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S$.D. 
Dean: The Rev. Paul Tolo, Starbuck, Minn. 
July 17-19 (Northern and Southern Wisconsin) Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Dean: The Rey. Ronald Onnen, First English Lutheran Church, Wausau, Wis. 
July 18-20 (Ohio) Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dean: The Rev. William Zoltner, 432 N. 8th Street, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
July 22-24 (Illinois and lowa) Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, lowa 
Dean: The Rev. Gilbert Halverson, 392! N. Monticello, Chicago 18, Ill. 
July 25-27 (Michigan) Alma College, Alma, Mich. 
Dean: The Rev. Norman Schellhase, 33! E. Front St., Pemberville, Ohio. 
July 29-31 (Southern) Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Tex. 
Dean: The Rev. Erling Peterson, 2711 W. Michigan, Midland, Tex. 
July 29-31 (South Pacific) California Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
Dean: The Rev. Gerhard Knutson, 1600 Hillcrest Drive, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
August I|-3 (Eastern) Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Dean: The Rev. Virgil Wittenberg, 1008 S. Main St., East Rochester, N.Y. 
August 2-4 (Western North Dakota) Dickinson State Teachers, Dickinson, N.D. 
Dean: The Rev. Carl Jenson, 218 First Street N.W., Minot, N.D. 
August 6-8 (North Pacific) Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash. 
Dean: The Rev. Harold Aalbue, 7209 South Puget Sound Ave., Tacoma 9, 
Wash. 
August 13-15 (Central) Dana College, Blair, Neb. 
Dean: The Rev. Eric E. Christensen, 303 S. 4Ilst St., Omaha 31, Neb. 


The instructors for all conference institutes in the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict will attend the NTI. They will be responsible for teaching in at 
least two or three institutes in their district. 


The Canada District is making plans for 12 conterence institutes this fall. 
Instructors for these will be trained at the District Instructor's Institute 


at Moorhead, Minn., Dickinson, N.D., or Tacoma, Wash. 
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Teaching 
Two Boys 


to Usea 


\ \ J1TH permission to write down 

everything I asked and they 
said, the following conversation 
could be recorded: 

The teacher pushed a concordance 
before the two boys, aged 14, who 
were sitting side by side. 

What 1s it? 

(No comment.) 

Where 1s it? 

(No comment.) 

What can you do with it? 

(No comment.) 

Addressing one of the boys. Tell 
him. 

(No comment.) 

I think it is a concordance or 
something like that. 

What do you use it for? 

Look up references. 

On any subject? 

No, not on space. 

How do you know? 

I tried it once for Luther League. 

Giving the boys the concordance 
directly, the teacher said, look up 
something on love. 

(The boys proceeded to do this.) 

Is your concordance this big? 

No. 

Side comment of boy who discov- 
ered the word “love” in the concor- 


Mr. Brokering is director of junior high- 
confirmation education in the Department 
of Parish Education. 
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dance: Sure enough of ’em! 

How many references are there? 

(After some hesitation) Can’t 
count them. 

How many pages? 

Five columns. 

Where do you find all these ref- 
erences? 

In the Bible. They have the book 
of the Bible beside them. 

Are they only in the Bible? 

Most of them are. 

Where are the others? 

Yes, they are all in the Bible. 

Look up a word that you think 
would have more pages than “love.” 

(The boys turn to their own 
choice, the word “God.”) 

Holy mackerel! 

I thought it was that one you 
were looking for. 

Whew! 

(One boy starts counting. Then 
he sighs.) 

Oh, my gosh, I forgot! 

Forty columns! 

Where could you find all those 
references to God? 

In the Bible. 

Is that the only place? 

Yeah, it’s the only place. 

How do you see in which Bible 
book or verse to look? 

They have them marked down in 
the left side. 


By Herpert BrokEeRrING 
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In what order? 

From Genesis back to Zechariah 
and from Matthew to Revelation. 

Are they always like that? 

No, I guess not always. 

Why? 

There must be different mean- 
ings of the word. 

Give me one of the meanings of 
a word. 

IpAssays,” = God? 
“God’s object of.” 

Give me another one. 

“Mighty One.” God means “Mighty 
One® 

Find a reference under “Mighty 
One” in the Old Testament. 

“Blessed be Abram by God Most 
High.” 

Where is this found? 

Genesis 14:19. 

Look it up in the Bible and see 
if that 1s correct. 

It’s correct. 

cs. 

Read the whole verse in the Bible 
out loud. 

(They read it.) 

Read it again and add or substi- 
tute for the word, “God,” the words 
“Most High God” or “Mighty One.” 

(The boys do it.) 

What does this mean? 

It means that they had other gods 
in their town. They had the golden 


That 


means 
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Two Boys 


to Use a 


calf, they had Baal. But Abraham 
had a God who was the Mighty 
One or the Most High One. 

What have you learned to do in 
10 minutes? 

We found out what the chapters 
and the verses on the side of the 
columns meant. 

We found out how to look up the 
meaning of the word. 

Where? 

In the Bible. 

How? 

By using the concordance. 

So that you can do what? 

So that we can find out what we 
want to know about different words. 

What did you find out in this 
verse? 

That the others had other gods. 

What 1s this book called? 

Concordance. 

Would you recognize it if you 
saw 1t? 

If you looked at it? 

You probably know 90°% more 
about how to use this than the adults 
in the congregation. Just think of 
that! 

We will do another one. 

(The two boys talked to each 
other for the first time. One says to 
the other, “Do you want to do it 
this time?’’) 

What did you look up before? 

The word “holy.” 


CONCORDANCE 
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Imagine a situation where you 
need to do this very thing. 

(They thought about it.) 

Whose book is this? Who is this 
book for? 

For the teacher. 

The kids in the class could use it. 
You could assign them something. 

Everybody. 

I thought I heard one of you say 
that you don’t need this concor- 
dance. 

No, we don’t. 

Yes, we do. 

Find a word in the concordance, 
find it in the Bible, and then read 
the Bible verse two times. Read it 
once without the added meaning and 
then with the added meaning which 
you get from the concordance. 

(The boys read from Psalm 105: 
39, beginning with the words “he 
spread.”) 

Now read it with the words from 
the concordance, “He spread light.” 
What does “light” mean? 

It means “to show.” 

Use the word “show” in the last 
part of the sentence of the Psalm. 
~ (The boy does it.) 

What would this be like today? 

It would be like an arc light. 

Why do we have an arc light? 

So you can find the way and not 
go tripping off the curb. 

(The teacher turns to the other 
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boy and asks hirn to look up some- 
thing. He looks up Job 3:16.) 

What did this concordance just 
help you to do? 

No answer. 

What did you just do? 

First we read something. 

From where? 

The Bible. 

From where? 

Job. 

Exactly where? 

Job 3:16. 

What did this Bible help help 
you to do? 

It shows you where to look. 

It is a concordance. Will you tell 
me if this 1s true: A concordance 1s 
a book that shows you where to 
look in the Bible. 

NES yu itanise 

Will anyone ever have to tell you 
again what a concordance 1s? 

No, not ever. 

How long did it take us? 

About 20 minutes. 

How did you like the way we did 
it? 

Okay. 

Why? 

It was something to do. Better 
than just sitting there. 

Why was it a good lesson today? 

We found out how to use a con- 
cordance and if we have to refer to 
it again, we will be able to use it. 


“Can you answer useful questions?” asked the Red 
Queen. “How is bread made?” 

“I know that!” Alice cried eagerly. “You take some 
POUT... 

“Where do you pick the flour?” the White Queen 
asked. “In a garden or in the hedges?” 

“Well, it isn’t picked at all,” Alice explained, “It’s 
ground.” 

“How many acres of ground?” said the White 
Queen. “You mustn't leave out so many things.” 

“Fan her head! the Red Queen anxiously inter- 
rupted. “She'll be feverish after so much thinking.” 1 


Teachable 
Moments 


NE of the results of Operation 
PERPLE? was a clearer defi- 
nition of the factors involved in a 
“teachable moment.” For the pur- 
poses of the study a teachable mo- 
ment was defined as any moment in 
which the child learns something 
related to the purpose of a given 
lesson. Let us look at some of these 
factors in relation to the above 
teaching-learning opportunity. 
There must first be a determi- 
nation to learn on the part of the 


*Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass by Lewis Carroll, Grosset 
and Dunlap, Publishers, 1946, pages 274, 
EY Ds 
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By Grace GABRIELSEN 


student. You cannot force someone 
to learn if he doesn’t want to learn. 

Determination to learn seems to 
be present in the above quoted sit- 
uation. The student gives evidence 
of it by her very question, and the 
White Queen as she seeks further 
clarification. 

When the student wants to learn, 
it is the educational conditions that 
will determine whether or not he 
will be able to learn. Let’s look at 
the factors we must evaluate as 
parts of the educational conditions. 


*Parish Education Research Planned Les- 
son Evaluation, a project to evaluate the 
first grade course, ““About God and Me.” 
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Clarity of purpose is basic. Did 
Alice know what she was trying to 
teach? She apparently did. The 
question raised was a clear one, 
and Alice takes a direct approach 
in attempting to answer it. 

Student interest is important. Is 
it present in this situation? This is 
a more complex question. The fact 
that the Red Queen asked the ques- 
tion seems to indicate that she was 
interested. The White Queen also 
shows evidence of interest as she 
tries to understand Alice’s statement. 
However, as the White Queen be- 
gins to get discouraged and loses 
hope of ever understanding, her 
interest diminishes until the Red 
Queen changes the subject complete- 


Let’s look next at the lesson it- 
self. Alice was apparently not well 
enough acquainted with her stu- 
dents to know where to begin the 
lesson. She therefore chooses too 
difficult a starting point for them. 

Fortunately the students did feel 
free enough to ask questions, so 
Alice’s error in judgment became 
immediately apparent, at least to 
the observer. But the teacher was 
not flexible enough to adjust to the 
now apparent level of student abil- 
ity. Instead, Alice became upset. 
This was sensed by the Queens who 
began to fan her, to cool her off. 

Operation PERPLE further 
seemed to indicate that, at least for 
first graders, a lesson was more 
effective when it contained a story, a 
Bible or experience story. Stories 
have an emotional appeal. They can 
make an abstract idea real and con- 


Miss Gabrielsen is director of education 
at St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
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crete. They can be talked about as 
a common experience. 

Alice did not tell a story. Her 
approach was academic and _ intel- 
lectual. It assumed a background of 
information and experiences that 
was missing from half of the mem- 
bers of her class. 

A good lesson shows obvious re- 
lationships between parts of the 
lesson. The things Alice said were 


consistent within themselves and 
had a relationship to each other. 
She was always talking about 


f-l-o-u-r. But the student, thinking 
about f-l-o-w-e-r, did not see the 
relationships and became more con- 
fused as more facts were added. 

Of course the student had, through 
her questions, given the teacher a 
clue to the semantic problem. But 
the teacher did not detect the rea- 
son for the strange questions and 
continued to move down the wrong 
road. The student became increas- 
ingly frustrated and began to show 
evidence of some hostility. She ac- 
cuses the teacher, “You leave out so 
many things.” 

Teaching situations for first grad- 
ers seemed to be more fruitful when 
there were things to see, touch, and 
do. This particular lesson had many 
possibilities along this line, but none 
of them were used. The process of 
making bread could have been pan- 
tomimed, pictures shown, a field trip 
taken, a demonstration given or op- 
portunity provided for the student 
himself to make bread. 

Unfortunately, only words were 
used. These words were not under- 
stood. What started out as a po- 
tential teachable moment came to 


naught. 


Why Those Weekly Papers? 


Fo more than 50 years Luther- 
ans in America have been pub- 
lishing weekly papers for children. 
Some of these papers have been 
attractive, some drab. Some have 
carried exciting literature, some have 
been filled with long, dry sermons. 
But all these papers have had a few 
things in common: 

They’ve been distributed in 
church school alongside the regular 
study material used in class. 

They've been intended for at- 
home reading rather than for use in 
the class. 

And they’ve attempted to offer 
Christian insights to the child as he 
lived between Sundays. 

But times have changed. So have 
the weekly papers for children. The 
papers look different from those 
Grampa used to read (if he was 
lucky enough to get any at all). The 
language is certainly different. Even 
the purposes have changed. 

Why do we still have these week- 
ly, hand-out papers? 


Mr. Bonderud is editor of the church 
papers for youth Lutherans published by 
the ALC. 
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By Omar BonpDERUD 


Why does The American Luther- 
an Church continue to publish 
weekly church papers for children? 

Let’s take a look at the papers 
and their purposes. 

The ALC has three of these week- 
ly papers: Hand in Hand for chil- 
dren through Grade 3, Steps for 
Grades 4-6, and Teenways for jun- 
ior highs. (One, the monthly youth 
magazine, takes over from there to 
serve high school and beyond.) 

All of these weekly papers are 
mailed to subscribing church schools 
monthly and then separated locally 
and distributed weekly in four-page 
parts to the children. 

The three papers are different 
from one another not only in read- 
ing level, but also in design, with 
younger readers getting the benefit 
of larger type and simpler illustra- 
tions. But all three have a lot in 
common, and it’s this “in common” 
purpose that concerns us here. 

Why weekly papers? 


1. TO INFORM 


First of all, these weekly papers 
are an attempt to inform about the 
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church’s history, beliefs, 
and work. As a modern 


worship, 

“Book of 
Acts,” they try to tell some of the 
exciting stories of the church in ac- 
tion. 

In fulfilling this primary task the 
three weeklies dig out stories of 
missionaries—famous heroes of the 
Gospel from days gone by, as well 
as equally heroic men and women 
at work in ALC mission fields to- 
day. There are other heroes in the 
church’s history, and the weeklies 
try to tell their stories too—a leader 
of the Reformation, a writer of 
hymns, a Bible translator, a teacher. 

The informational approaches 
vary, of course. Sometimes the story 
is best told through photographs. 
Sometimes through a puzzle in 
which the reader has to do some of 
his own searching. The younger 
readers may learn best through 
something written in fiction. Older 
readers may react quicker to a 
straight article offering all the facts. 

To a great extent the weeklies 
thus become “junior church papers,” 
offering to younger readers the kind 
of news and information adults re- 
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ceive through the church’s official 
paper. As a baptized Christian, and 
thus a full-fledged member of the 
church, the young reader learns 
what’s happening in all areas of 
the church’s work. The writing may 
be elementary, in keeping with the 
ages of the readers, but the basic 
stories are there. 


2 OsmMeELP. 


Every reader lives in an expanding 
world. Sometimes the expansion 
may be taking place outside him- 
self as inventions, political upheavals, 
and all sorts of discoveries change 
the world’s appearance. But more 
often the changes are within the 
young reader as he grows physically, 
mentally, and spiritually and_ his 
view of the world changes drasti- 


cally. 
This expanding world offers both 
conflicts and opportunities. The 


weekly church papers attempt to 
help the young reader see his ex- 
panding world in the light of his 
Christian faith. This may involve 
a short story about a problem faced 


in school, which is a rather major 
part of a child’s world. Or it may 
call for an article about getting 
along with the rest of the family. 
For junior highs it may be a humor- 
ous approach to the serious subject 
of his own vanity. 

What all of this really means 
is that the weekly church papers 
are trying to reach the young Chris- 
tian where he is—in ‘his school, 
home, church, and play—and help 
him understand what he sees there. 
The papers refuse to offer Bible 
quotations as pat answers for the 
conflicts the young reader faces; 
instead, they try to provide provoc- 
ative, Bible-based insights that will 
respect the reader’s personality and, 
at the same time, help him to see 
life as the dearly bought child of 
Christ he is. 


3. TO SHARE 

Participation is a major key to 
learning, and this is certainly true 
with the weekly church papers. Our 
letters-to-the-editor columns may not 
be as thought-provoking as those in 
the daily newspaper or the mass- 
circulation magazine, but in their 
own way they serve the same pur- 
pose. 

In the less than three years of 
these papers’ existence thousands of 
children have sent in drawings, 
poems, prayers, and _ stories. The 
weekly papers have been able to 


print only a very small percentage 
of these, but they have provided an 
important avenue for readers to 
share their own expressions of faith 
and concern. Here a child can say, 
“This is what I’ve been thinking 
about Jesus’—and ‘he can say it in 
whichever medium serves him best. 


4. TO SUPPLEMENT 


When you come right down to it, 
the weekly papers have been given 
the task of doing for the congre- 
gation’s education program those 
things that can best be done by a 
periodical. 

This means there are many things 
the papers do not do. They don’t 
very often carry Bible stories, since 
this can be done more effectively in 
the regular curriculum. They don’t 
have activity material for use in 
class, because there is other material 
designed specifically for lesson-re- 
lated activities and the weekly papers 
are intended for at-home reading. 
They don’t publish sermons, because 
the pulpit is served more effectively 
in the worship setting. 

The many things the weeklies are 
able to do better than other agencies 
more than keep them busy—and 
their pages filled. They have many 
purposes, but all of them come down 
to the basic objective of parish edu- 
cation—‘“that men may live in 
Christ.” And that “men” includes 
children and youth. 


Next Month: an article by Charles Lutz on 


the distinctive features of 


ONE, the monthly magazine for Lutheran youth 
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“| Base fact that adults are different 
has tremendous implications in 
the world of material things. Cloth- 
ing manufacturers must provide for 
many sizes in many styles. Home 
builders and appliance manufactur- 
ers depend on the fact that adults 
have different tastes. Only one auto- 
mobile manufacturer is willing to 
keep the same basic model from year 
to year. Various adult needs and in- 
terests, likes and dislikes, inspire a 
never-ending cycle of change in the 
world of things. Because of the vari- 
ety of human differences manufac- 
turers sell much more of their prod- 
uct than would be possible if adults 
were all alike. Much of our life in 
the physical and material realm is 
conditioned by the single fact that 
adults are different. 

However in the church the simple 
fact that adults are different is 
ignored. When it comes to programs 
for the Christian nurture of adults, 
what’s good enough for one is good 
enough for another. In the majority 
of congregations adult education pro- 
grams and attitudes proclaim not 
that adults are different, but that 
adults are all alike. 

This is easily illustrated by the 
fact that in most of the congrega- 
tions of The American Lutheran 
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ADULTS 
are 


DIFFERENT 


By Rogerr G. KonzELMAN 


Church having any adult program at 
all, only one adult study opportunity 
is provided. In a survey made re- 
cently in one of the larger districts 
of the church, 70% of the parishes 
reported the existence of only one 
adult class. Since in these congrega- 
tions this represents the primary 
learning opportunity planned for 
adults (other than the worship serv- 
ice) it is clear that these churches 
expect all adults to respond to this 
one opportunity. 

This subtly implies that the needs 
and interests of all the adults of the 
parish can be served by this one 
class. Sometimes it is even argued 
that “if more adults were interested 
we would add more classes. As it is 
the one we do have is poorly at- 
tended.” Too often the unrecognized 
but underlying assumption is that all 
adults are alike. And if they were 
really “concerned enough” or “spirit- 
ual enough” they would come out 
for the adult class. Since they don’t 
it is obvious that “they are either 
unspiritual or unconcerned for their 
spiritual growth.” 

In the realm of adult Christian 
education, planning and _ attitudes 


Mr. Konzelman is director of adult edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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ADULTS 


are 


DIFFERENT 


seem to indicate that adults are all 
alike. But it simply is not true! 
Adults are different! There is good 
evidence all about us that the recog- 
nition of the fact of adult differences 
by those who plan programs for 
adults could revitalize the church. 

Consider a life span of 70 years. 
How many years are there in the 
period of life leading up to adult- 
hood? The years from birth to age 
18 comprise a little more than 25% 
of a person’s total life span. These 
are the years upon which most par- 
ishes lavish all their education con- 
cerns. Adulthood makes up the re- 
maining 75% of the life span. 

In the pre-adult years there are at 
least four major periods of growth. 
For purposes of curriculum develop- 
ment we refer to them as Preschool, 
Elementary, Junior High, and Sen- 
ior High segments. There is no 
questioning the fact that human 
differences play a large part in child 
education. 


Nearly every parish has a wide 
variety of classes for “the little 
people.” There are classes for every 
age group and, in many parishes, 
for each of the expanding years of 
childhood. Why? Because children 
are different. No one would think of 
insisting that everyone up to 18 
years of age attend the nursery class. 
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On the other hand, no one would 
blame the eight-year-old for being 
bored with the senior high class and 
for refusing to attend any longer. 

During the 25% of the life span 
known as childhood human differ- 
ences dictate the kind of program 
and curriculum necessary in the 
church. But when we move to the 
adult area we see the very opposite. 
Here 75% of the life span is usually 
identified by the single word, 
“adult,” and little or no thought is 
given to human differences. As a 
result when an adult class is planned 
for the parish, the tacit assumption 
is that adults are all alike. 

Consider the human differences 
for a moment. In reality the differ- 
ences between adults are much more 
varied. There are several dimensions 
to adult life that do not exist among 


children. 


Think of the adults in the circle 
of your own acquaintance. You will 
note differences in education, intel- 
lect, economic and social status, oc- 
cupation, family relationships, com- 
munity responsibility, health, physi- 
cal ability, to say nothing about 
levels of spiritual growth and of 
variations in age. 


All this indicates that adults are 
different. You can’t really expect 
them to respond in the same way to 
any appeal. Needs, interests, and 
opportunities of adults vary even 
more widely than the needs, inter- 
ests, and opportunities of children 
for whom we make our most elabo- 
rate education plans. The differences 
in adults are tremendous. This fact, 
more than any other single fact, 
ought to determine the kind of adult 
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education program a parish will 
offer. 

Does this mean that instead of 
putting the blame for the non-exist- 
ence of adult study classes on the 
adults themselves we ought to put 
the blame on the builders of parish 
programs? It may even mean that 
instead of merely making the non- 
attending adult the subject of our 
prayers for their “rebirth in the 
spirit,” that we should acknowledge 
their spiritual life. We should give 
them the privilege of helping to de- 
termine the kind of study opportuni- 
ty they will respond to. 


Where this has been done amaz- 
ing things have happened. Adults 
will respond to a program of Chris- 
tian nurture which provides for 
their own needs, interests, and op- 
portunities. Such planning begins 
with the acknowledgement that 
adults are different. 


Now lest we panic at the possibil- 
ities of such a thought let us modify 
our position just slightly. While it is 
true that there is an infinite variety 
of needs, interests, and opportuni- 
ties represented among adults, it is 
also true that we can break up the 
75% of the life span into several 
categories. Generally adults are di- 
vided into the following age groups: 
18-25, 25-35, 35-55, and 55-up. These 
have many shared needs and inter- 
ests and are able to respond to simi- 
lar opportunities for Christian nur- 
ture. 

The major concerns of individuals 
within these age groups are similar 
and can be used as points of contact 
for planning adequate adult pro- 
grams. If a variety of materials and 
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approaches to Christian study within 
each of these age groups are used 
throughout the year the response of 
adults is more likely to be greater 
and more enthusiastic. 


Let’s recognize a factor through- 
out the church which has limited 
the ability of the church to challenge 
the adult today. Pastors, teachers, 
parish education committee mem- 
bers, and all others concerned with 
the parish program of adult educa- 
tion must apply the principle of 
human differences. They keep dif- 
ferences thoroughly in mind in the 
area of child education now. They 
should do the same for adults. 


For those who are alert to adult 
needs, interests, and opportunities, 
the resources for adult Christian ed- 
ucation are limitless. Remember, 
adults are different. Plan for the 
differences and the response of 
adults in your parish will also be 
gloriously different. 


The education committee in each 
parish should give special thought to 
and make special preparation for 
their adult education program for 
the coming year. Careful planning 
should take place between June and 
September. Another opportunity for 
thinking, guiding, and planning 
meaningful adult programs will be 
provided in the adult department 
sessions of the conference church 
workers’ institutes this fall. We en- 
courage members of adult education 
committees, members of parish wide 
education committees, principals, 
superintendents, and pastors to at- 
tend. Here more ground work for a 
challenging program of adult educa- 
tion will be provided. 
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Miss Betty Ellingboe, audio-visual consultant, and C. Richard Evenson with pre- 


liminary sketches for the brochure on new curriculum. Not shown is Norman E. 
Wegmeyer, leadership education director, who was responsible for the brochure 
being distributed at district meetings, and Harlan Norem, director of high school 
education, responsible for the curriculum. 


NEW 


CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


CURRICULUM 


Year of 
Preparation 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


In all the district conventions in The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church this spring, a special 
brief presentation on the new church school 
curriculum is being presented. For the many 
teachers who do not have the opportunity to 
attend the district convention that report is 
summarized on these pages. 


This is the year when we begin, in the con- 
gregations of the ALC, to take specific steps 
into the usage of our new church school cur- 
riculum. The first major segment of the new 
curriculum will be the Senior High courses 
—for Grades 10, 11, and 12. These courses 
will first be used in congregations in Sep- 
tember 1964. 


But now, a year ahead, is the time to plan, 
to get ready, to train, and to prepare. As each 
major segment is readied for our use, we 
will be wise to invest a year of preparation 
before the first year of use. 


Dr. Evenson is executive director for the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education. 
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SENIOR HIGH 
TRAINING 


CWI—1963 


Preliminary Training 


Study the Plan 


Training Session 1964 


Prepare to Teach 
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A five-part training program for Senior High 
teachers begins with the Church Workers’ In- 
stitute course this fall. At that same institute 
pastor and people responsible for decision 
making, for planning and scheduling, and for 
teacher selection will receive a course in the 
Administration section on over-all curriculum 
planning but with special emphasis on Senior 
High courses. There they will receive and 
use a Parish Handbook that will guide each 
congregation’s responsible leadership to time- 
ly consideration of everything they need to 
know and do to use the new Senior High 
courses well. 


Teachers and administrators will both bring 
home knowledge and materials for a good 
deal of study and discussion on just what the 
congregation is going to do with the Senior 
High portion of its teaching responsibility. 


Next winter and spring, early 1964, your 
regional director of parish education will 
provide a special one-day Training Session 
for those who will be teaching the new Senior 
High courses in the fall. It’s too late to begin 
training in the fall; it’s too haphazard to find 
and reach people in the summer. The major 
training session for the new courses must be 
in the spring. 


Then summer can be used for personal and 
mutual preparation to teach. When the classes 
begin in each congregation in September 
1964, everyone can be ready to go. 
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CWI—1964 
2nd Stage Training 


Teenage Concerns 


Church 


Concerns 
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The Church Workers’ Institute in the fall of 
1964 will come some weeks after the new 
course has been in progress. It will offer a 
second stage of training for teachers. It will 
help them look ahead to the weeks and the 
courses yet to come. 


The new Senior High courses are loyal to 
Christ and loyal to the teenager. They are 
prepared on such subjects as express both the 
concerns of the church and the interests of 
teenagers. We all know that the biggest chal- 
lenge in our high school teaching program 
is to have someone there to teach. Teenagers 
just don’t stick around for classes that don’t 
interest them. Our new courses are prepared 
in connection with known interests and needs 
of teenagers as revealed by Lutheran Youth 
Research and other youth surveys. 


We will take seriously our understanding of 
the church as a mutual ministry of believers. 
The responsibility of decision and the per- 
sonal commitment of choosing is an impor- 
tant part of every aspect of the plan. 


The Department of Parish Education, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, and the Board of 
Publication are preparing a variety of quar- 
terly courses—18 in the next three years. 


The committee on education in each congre- 
gation will select which courses to offer in 
that particular congregation. We earnestly 
hope that representative high school youth 
will participate in that selecting. We hope 
that wherever possible the congregation will 
offer more than one course at a time. 
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ONE CHAPTER 
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Then the individual teenager will choose 
which course he will take. The group taking 
any one course will then be made up of 
teenagers who have chosen to take that 
course—and it will be made up of some 10th 
graders, some 11th graders, and some 12th 
graders—by their own choice. 


The courses are designed for face-to-face 
groups in shared study, discussion, prayer, 
decision. The teacher is a guide to study 
and thought as much as he is a bringer of 
information and witness. We hope the teen- 
agers will have a large voice in selecting who 


should be asked to teach. 


Course materials are written in 6-10 chapters 
rather than in 13 pre-cut lessons each quarter. 
Classes may differ in the amount of time they 
need to give to any one chapter. The teachers’ 
guide will provide adequate guidance for the 
teacher to handle this flexible plan. 


The small congregation and the large congre- 
gation can use these courses equally well. The 
class size is the same everywhere—no more 
than ten teenagers in each. The large congre- 
gation can offer more courses for individual 
choice. The small congregation can let the 
entire teenage group take part with its edu- 
cation committee in choosing one course at 
a time. 


call? 


TIME TO GET READY 
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Subjects in preparation include: 


(courses are definite; some titles provi- 
sional) 

Lutherans Are Asking 

Getting the Main Message of the Bible 

Your Neighbor’s Faith 

In Communion 

Me, My Self, and God 


Vocation 


These courses reflect the top interests of 
youth expressed in a large survey taken at 
the Miami Luther League Convention in 
1961. 


Here are dates of great significance to the 
teaching that goes on in your congregation 
in the next few years. The five-part training 
for Senior High teachers is on that list. But 
so are other get-ready events. 


1. Parish education committee begins con- 
sideration of adequate teachers for senior 
high classes. 


2. Parish education committee provides for 
attendance at fall Church Workers’ Insti- 
tute: 


Junior high teachers—Junior high section 

Senior high teachers—Senior high section 

Pastors, superintendents, parish educa- 
tion chairmen—Administration section 

Adult leaders—Adult section 

Nursery Roll leaders—Nursery Roll sec- 
tion 


3. Senior high teachers, pastors, administra- 
tors begin in-congregation discussion and 
study toward implementing new curricu- 
lum. 
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1964 


1965 


she 
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Senior high teachers attend area spring 
training meeting: major preparation for 
September classes. 


. Pastors attend area spring briefing meet- 


ings for junior high preparing toward 
Junior High-Confirmation course. 


. Pastors and all teachers attend fall Church 


Workers’ Institute: “The Bible: Book of 
Faith.” (Senior high teachers receive sec- 
ond-stage training course.) 


. In-congregation discussions and plans to- 


ward use of Junior High-Confirmation 
course: firm decision on use to be reached 


by early 1965. 


Area spring training sessions for pastors 
and teachers of Junior High-Confirmation 
course. 


. Fall Church Workers’ Institute—second- 


stage training for Junior High-Confirma- 
tion teachers. 


The intent of all this emphasis on new 
curriculum in our church is a serious at- 
tempt to assist each congregation with its 
Christian nurture of young and old. 


That Men May Live in Christ 
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A Workshop 


HERE was a time, not too 
many years ago, when the new, 
inexperienced teacher would be re- 
cruited from the congregation, hand- 
ed an unfamiliar teacher’s guide, 
pushed before a class with “Go to 
it! And good luck!” In many areas 
of the church this has changed. 
There is hardly a congregation 
that doesn’t have some form of pre- 
service training for teachers. Teach- 
ing techniques are discussed and 
tried out at monthly teachers’ meet- 
ings. Workshops are held where 
more techniques are demonstrated. 
The Department of Parish Educa- 
tion has trained leaders for confer- 
ence church workers’ institutes. 
All this is well and good. But 
where does a superintendent get 
training? He is supposed to be a 
teacher of teachers, but too often 
he has been thrown into the job 
with little or no experience and 
training. Books and magazines are 


Mr. Olsen is chairman of the parish 


education committee at Zion Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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for 


By Frank H. OLsEn 


available for superintendents, but 
where is the kind of thorough train- 
ing that is available for teachers? 

The Christian Education Commit- 
tee of the Northeastern Conference, 
Eastern District, of the ALC discov- 
ered that there was a big turnover 
of superintendents in the congrega- 
tions of the conference. In some 
churches there was a new superin- 
tendent each year. The committee 
tried to discover why. 

In many cases it was due to the 
fact that the superintendents were 
inexperienced and felt themselves in- 
adequate for the position. After a 
year they were not willing to con- 
tinue. It was found that superin- 
tendents were being recruited who 
had never taught in Sunday school 
at all. The committee felt a need to 
help these men and women by giv- 
ing them some training and guid- 
ance. In fact, this is what they were 
looking for. 

Their answer was a superinten- 
dent’s workshop to which all super- 
intendents, pastors, Sunday school 
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Superintendents 


secretaries, and other interested 
church school officers were invited. 
The workshop was held on a con- 
venient Saturday afternoon at a 
church centrally located in the con- 
ference. 

The publicity, mailed to all con- 
cerned, stated the four-fold purpose 
of the workshop: 

1. To acquaint superintendents 
and pastors with the parish educa- 
tion on the church-wide, district, 
and conference level. 

2. To help pastors and superin- 
tendents see what their relationship 
is (or should be) to each other and 
to the program. 

3. To plan future programs to- 
gether, programs that will meet the 
needs of local congregations and 
their teachers. 

4. To offer specific helps to pas- 
tors, superintendents, departmental 
superintendents, and secretaries. 


We enlisted the services of our 
regional director of parish education. 
He was able to be with us for the 
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afternoon, leading the opening of 
the session and presenting the pur- 
poses and organization of parish 
education. He was able to give the 
group information about the De- 
partment of Parish Education on all 
levels. Through buzz groups those 
present were led to evaluate their 
local situations. Through sharing 
with one another many ideas for 
self-improvement were offered. 

Time was taken for the superin- 
tendents to complete a questionnaire 
to help evaluate the two Christian 
education institutes which the com- 
mittee plans in the Northeastern 
Conference each year. This was their 
opportunity to suggest topics which 
would meet the needs of teachers. 

Four interest groups were sched- 
uled to be held simultaneously as the 
remainder of the program: 

“The Superintendent and His 
Job” was designed for the new su- 
perintendent and for those who 
wanted to know what is expected 
of a person in this position. Through 
the use of buzz groups the various 
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duties of organization and_super- 
vision were brought out. 


For others a session entitled “Eval- 
uating Our Church School” proved 
helpful. With the aid of evaluation 
sheets and lists of Sunday school 
standards published by various Lu- 
theran groups, pastors and superin- 
tendents were led to look objectively 
at their own church schools and 
parish education programs. 


“Planning Teachers’ Meetings” 
answered a need for many other 
superintendents. This group heard 
about what other churches have 
done, were given hints on how to 
plan meetings, and were directed to 
various sources of information. 

The fourth interest group, “The 
Church School Secretary’s Job” an- 
swered a need of long standing. The 
purpose of keeping records and the 
tvpes of records and forms most 
widely used were presented and dis- 
cussed. The secretaries also were 
eager to share with each other ideas 
about the systems they used. An ar- 
ticle on this subject by the leader of 
this group appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1962 issue of LurHERAN TEACH- 
ER, “The Church School Secretary” 
by Paul K. Jensen. 


Our Saturday afternoon workshop 
proved to be most helpful for all 
who attended. It showed again that 
superintendents and others who lead 
our church schools are looking for 
help and guidance. One regret ex- 
pressed was that there just wasn’t 
enough time. With the topics left 
over and the suggestions for new 
topics given we'll be able to plan 
future sessions for superintendents’ 
workshops. 
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Junior 
Lutheran 


NEWS 


By Evra M. Osten 


OON it will be time for you, the 

Junior Lutheran leader, to get 
ready for the training day or con- 
ference institute to be held in your 
area. There are two things you 
should do: 

1. Find out when the training day 
or institute is to be held in your 
area. 

2. Secure a set of the study mate- 
rials to take along to the training 
sessions. 

The materials you will need are 
“Adventure with Christ” (for 
Grades 4, 5, and 6) and “Here Am 
Tl: (for, Grades 1) 2and3)-9 Pur 
chase both the leader’s manual and 
the pupil’s activity book for each 
course from your publishing house. 


The New Handbook 
The new “Junior Lutheran Hand- 
book” (for 1963-1964) will be dis- 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran program. 
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tributed to all leaders at the training 
sessions. 

This handbook is also available 
to anyone who is interested in be- 
ginning a Junior Lutheran program. 
A copy is available free upon re- 
quest from the Department of Par- 
ish Education. 


For the Preschool Group 


There will be three sets of mate- 
rial available for use with preschool 
groups: 

“In Jesus’ House” (12 sessions), 
a manual for leaders containing sug- 
gestions for presenting the Bible 
story material, guiding the children 
in worship and singing, and in 
various activities. Several activity 
pages which contain patterns are in- 
cluded. “In Jesus’ House” is avail- 
able from the department free upon 
request. 

“Mission Story Booklets” (seven 
booklets available from Augsburg 
Publishing House for 30c each) is 
suggested for preschool groups. A 
leader’s guide for using the stories 
and giving suggestions for various 
activities is available from the de- 
partment free upon request. 

“Jesus, Our Friend” is a course 
with 18 sessions which has been 
prepared by a group of leaders from 
St. Paul’s Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
We are most grateful to these lead- 
ers for making it available to us. 
The department is making this ma- 
terial available free for preschool 
leaders in mimeographed booklet 
form. “Jesus, Our Friend” was not 
ready to be included in the Junior 
Lutheran Handbook; this is the first 
announcement about it. 
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Invitation Folder 


A folder inviting children to the 
Junior Lutheran sessions is available 
in quantity for your use. Entitled 
“You Are Invited,” it has space for 
writing in the time and date of your 
session. These folders are available 
free upon request from the office. A 
sample of the invitation was mailed 
with the copy of the Junior Luther- 
an Handbook in the spring mailing. 
Consult with your pastor and parish 
education committee chairman when 
ordering the invitations. 


For New Primary Groups 


A number of sets of the primary 
course, “The Singing Secret,” are 
still available. Those who did not 
use this course last year may wish 
to offer it this year. 

The stories may also be used as 
supplementary material. A sheet of 
additional suggestions for the leader 
to include the ALC’s world missions 
is available from the department. 


Save This Article 


I suggest that you keep this issue 
for ready reference when planning 
your work for this fall. This article 
contains information you will want 
to refer to from time to time. Place 
it somewhere so you can consult it. 

Note carefully what is said about 
securing the materials mentioned. 
Some are priced and must be or- 
dered from Augsburg Publishing 
House. The free items are available 
only from the Department of Parish 
Education, 422 South 5th St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. A misdirected 
order means that your shipment will 


be delayed. 
iL 
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Even Plans 


A Beste’ Men May Live in Christ 
—a Course on Why We Teach” 
is the theme for the 1963 leadership 
course to be’ offered at the confer- 
ence church workers’ institutes this 
fall. 

This is a most important course, 
for it gives, in each department, 
some of the basic thinking, rationale, 
purpose, and procedures of the new 
curriculum as it will become avail- 
able over the next six or eight years. 

Remember the teaching and/or 
administration teams which should 
attend the CCWI: 

° The Administration course. The 
pastor, the chairman of the educa- 
tion committee, and the Sunday 
school superintendent should attend 
the administration course. 

® The Adult Department course. 
An associate pastor, the principal or 
superintendent of the adult depart- 
ment, or a teacher in the adult 
department, the member of the 
education committee responsible for 
the adult program, and any prospec- 
tive teachers in the adult department 
should attend this course. 


® The Senior High Department 
course. The member of the educa- 
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tion committee responsible for the 
senior high curriculum and _pro- 
gram, the youth leader of the con- 
gregation, the administrative officer 
in charge of the senior high pro- 
gram should attend this course. 


There will be courses in all de- 
partments. In addition there will be 
arrangements for training in the 
Junior Lutheran program and the 
Nursery Roll program in each con- 
ference. 


Encourage present and prospective 
leaders and teachers to attend the 
fall Conference Church Workers’ In- 
stitute. Make it possible financially 
and in every other way. 


Church Periodicals for 
Young Lutherans 
Are you using the section in Lv- 
THERAN TEACHER (“Tips to Teach- 
ers”) which refers to these periodi- 
cals? Do you wonder why this sec- 
tion has been included in LurHeran 
TeacHer? Exceedingly important, 
pertinent, and up-to-date informa- 
tion on the work of the church and 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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the various emphases in the church 
can be carried in these periodicals. 
Much cannot possibly be included in 
any printed material that might be 
used over a period of years. Investi- 
gate these church periodicals for 
young Lutherans. (See page 10.) 


Sourcebook Section 


You have received several Source- 
book sections. In the parish educa- 
tion month mailing you will receive 
additional sections. Make full use 
of these and the usage guides. 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


''Me take training? I've been 


swimming here for 20 years!" 


pote 


Harold M. La 
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Summer Schedule 


The teachers deserve a _ vacation. 
Many different arrangements can be 
made for combining classes or for 
various procedures. Then teachers 
can take vacations and classes still 
can be conducted. 


Fall Staff Changes 


Receive the suggestions for staff 
changes in the fall. What training 
can be given now so that you will 
have more trained leaders in the 
1963-1964 school year? 


O——— - - 


0. 


LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


By R. F. Knirr 


CONVENTION REMINDERS 


4 Beles second annual meeting of 
the executive board of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Education Associa- 
tron was held in February at Den- 
ver, Colo. The board meets to form- 
ulate and develop plans for annual 
regional and triennial national 
ALEA conventions. The 55 elemen- 
tary schools of ALC congregations 
are represented on the board by two 
officers, the president and secretary, 
of both the Eastern and Western 
Regions of ALEA. Dr. R. A. Voge- 
ley, associate director of the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, Mr. D. 
A. Vetter, consultant for Christian 
day schools for the board, and Pas- 
tor Edward Nervig, board member, 
are the others on the board. 

A stimulating program has been 
planned for the 1963 regional meet- 
ings. The theme will be the 1963 
Parish Education Month theme, 
“That Men May Live in Christ,” 
with the keynote address by Dr. C. 
Richard Evenson. Presentations and 
workshops on audio-visuals and 
physical education are also planned. 

The Eastern Region will meet 
October 10-11 at St. John Church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The Western Re- 
gion will meet on November 26-27 
at Grace Church, Anaheim, Calif. 
The board hopes that every teacher 
will be able to attend the convention 
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in his region. Pastors and school 
board members are also invited. 

Plans are well under way for 
the second triennial convention of 
ALEA which will be held at Fort 
Collins, Colo., August 9-14, 1964. 
With the experience gained at the 
first convention and the frank and 
worthwhile suggestions received the 
next convention promises to be 
appealing to all. 

The executive committee would 
like suggestions for developing an 
official ALEA seal, with a display 
of suggestions at the Fort Collins 
convention. A decision on an ap- 
propriate seal which ALEA can use 
in the future might be made at the 
convention. 

Consultant Vetter reported to the 
board on teacher recruitment and 
contacts at various church colleges. 
Next year there will be 31 vacancies 
on our elementary school staffs and 
only about 12 candidates from our 
church colleges to fill them. 

A report was given on the prog- 
ress of the committee on certifica- 
tion of church workers. A discussion 
of the proposed standards for Lu- 
theran elementary teachers will be 
part of the fall convention business. 


Mr. Knitt, principal of Solomon Luther- 
an School, Woodville, Ohio, is president 
of ALEA. 
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tips to teachers 
of kindergarten and primary 


children who read 
Hand in Hand 


THE CALENDAR points the way for Hand in Hand. 
especially during the season-changing month of June. 


The first Sunday, June 2, is Pentecost, 

so that issue finds Luther Little guiding pre-readers 

and early readers through a set of photographs that answer 
the question, “How does God speak?” 

(Some answers: through the Bible, through the teacher, 
through fathers, family devotions, and music. ) 


On Father’s Day, June 16, a poet takes a look at 

“My Family” and others offer thanks to God for the whole gang— 
daddy, mother, “baby small,” and the brother who is 

“a paper boy and pitcher on his team.” 


And the early days of summer find Hand in Hand's 
fiction writers exploring the neighborhood kids’ circus, 
a boy who gave thanks for doctors after he got sick 
on vacation, and a brother and sister who took care 
of a garden for “The Flower Lady.” 


ALSO IN JUNE: 


“Wu-Lu of Hong Kong” introduces children to the sad plight 
of children who have no homes. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


How do your pupils react to Hand in Hand? 
You'd be doing the editor a favor by letting him know. 
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tips to teachers 
of juniors 


who read ste ps 


“GIVE US some Bible background material!” 
That's the cry of some teachers of juniors who want 
more resources to undergird their Bible teaching. 


Maybe the June 23 and 30 issues of Steps will help. 
Those two issues of the ALC’s weekly paper for juniors 
carry a two-part story, “Pages of the Past,” 

that says something about “what it must have been like 
to have lived during the days of Christ.” 


The story is fictional, and the reader becomes Josef, 
the boy who is expected to sell his pet lamb, Matilda, 
for use as a Passover sacrifice at the Temple. 


Then Josef meets Jesus, and there’s a “miracle.” 


Throughout the story the reader is introduced to 
Bible-time customs and living conditions. 


ALSO IN JUNE: 


A Pentecost piece on how God speaks to people . . . 

an article about George Washington Carver, 

the man who took God’s promises seriously . . . 

the exciting story of Pastor Luthard Eid, 

ALC missionary in bustling, smelly, crowded Hong Kong. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Do you save copies of Steps? They come in handy 
as references for the creative teacher. 
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tips to teachers 
of junior highs 


woread teenways 


CONTINUED STORIES don’t appear very often 

on the pages of Teenways, the ALC paper for junior highs. 
There just isn’t enough space to devote very many pages 
to a single story or a single concern. 


But June begins exception to the rule, 
an exceptional story in four chapters appearing every 
other week, beginning June 16. 


The story is “The Dust and the Rain,” by Phyllis Naylor. 
It's the story of migrant workers who face 
prejudice and want as they make their way back to Texas. 


Center of the action is a 15-year-old boy, John Martinez, 
who dearly wants to settle down, to be accepted, 
to be something more than a field-to-field worker. 


Here’s a chance to introduce junior highs 
to a world few of them know and even fewer understand. 


ALSO IN JUNE: 


The story of Concordia College Language Camps, 

an exciting summer program for early teenagers . . . 

“My Parents Are Snoopy,” a frank discussion of an old 
complaint, with suggestions for both parents and offspring. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Have you taken a good look at the Catecrostics series? 
These puzzles, exclusive with Teenways, offer a fun approach 
to the Catechism. Why don’t you work them too? 
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tips to teachers 
of senior highs 
who read 


JUNE RHYMES WITH SPOON 


BOYS NOTICE GIRLS almost all year round, according to the most 

reliable surveys. But June is the month when we talk about it. 

ONE follows custom in its June issue by spotlighting boy/girl 

material. 

¢*A marriage counselor makes a powerful appeal for caution 
regarding early marriage, in “A Psychiatrist Asks Your Help.” 

* In the regular department called “Counsel Corner,” Pastor Law- 
rence Gudmestad offers a helpful answer to a question about 
sexual desire. 


¢ Several half-hour films for youth on the theme of marriage are 
discussed in “ONE Recommends .. .” 


THAT’S NOT ALL WE THINK ABOUT 

TO PROVE IT WON'T be a one-track-mind issue, we promise these 
highlights also in the ALC’s youth magazine for June: 

® “What Is the Cost of the New Catechism?’—a look at the evolution 


of the contemporary English translation, a story of hard work and 
patience. 


° “Devils, Gods, and Chicken Little”—discussing the distinction be- 
tween genuine science and the god of scientism. 

¢ “What I Found at a Lutheran Academy’—by one who is just 
graduating. 

° “We Listened to the Inner City’—a work camper’s report on a 
summer-long ministry through “listening witness.” 

° “Jazz Liturgy: Harmful or Helpful’—reactions to a campus experi- 
ment. 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 2 
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American Uniform Series 


By Dexia Koester 


LESSONS FOR JUNE 


Lesson 36—Jesus Sends 
the Holy Spirit 


N THE first Sunday in June 


this year we celebrate an- 


other of the great festivals of the 
Christian Church. Just as we tried 
to have extra color and decorations 
at Christmas and Easter, so we 
should for Pentecost. Red is an ex- 
citing color; it represents life, blood, 
and fire. It is an appropriate color 
for Pentecost for on this festival 
we commemorate an exciting event 
that took place in Jerusalem more 
than 1900 years ago. 

An attractive worship center, bul- 
letin board, or display could be 
arranged by you and/or your pu- 
pils. It could include a symbol of 
the Holy Spirit, the Christian 


Miss Koester is parish worker at St. 
Paul Church, Berea, Ohio. 
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Church at work, or pictures of mis- 
sionaries baptizing people at home 
or in foreign lands. 

Jesus had promised that after his 
ascension he would send his Holy 
Spirit to the disciples. On the 50th 
day after his resurrection this prom- 
ise was fulfilled. Pentecost marked 
the beginning of a new era in the 
history of mankind. 

The Holy Spirit is still at work. 
Some say that there has never been 
a time when the Spirit has gone 
forth in such mighty global fashion. 
This outreach has been due to to- 
day’s rapid means of communica- 
tion. But with modern facilities we 
still fail to spread the Word of God 
as rapidly as we should to all parts 
of the world. 

How can you encourage your pu- 
pils to allow the Holy Spirit to 
work in their hearts? How can 
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they bring others to discover the joy 
of faith in Christ? 

On the first Pentecost the new 
converts to Christ began to stress 
the practice of prayer. When we 
read the Book of Acts we see how 
great a place prayer had in their 
daily lives. Is there a lesson here 
for us? 

Chapter 4 in The Fath We 
Teach, has some excellent helps for 
each department when teaching 
about the Holy Spirit. 


UNIT 6: THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD IN AN INDIVIDUAL 


As we begin a new unit we also 
begin the Trinity season. While the 
first half of the church year was 
devoted to the life of Jesus, the 
second half of the year has been 
set aside for Christian instruction. 
The lessons of this unit will help 
the pupils learn of Abraham’s faith, 
life, and mission, and should en- 
courage them to lead lives of faith 
and understanding. 

There is another matter to keep 
in mind at this time of the year. 
In many areas public schools are 
on vacation and in others vacation 
will begin in a week or two. Some 
pupils (and parents) feel that reli- 
gious instruction should cease with 
the last day of the school year. The 
difficulty is that people unwittingly 
take a vacation from God (they 
think), for they are not as faithful 
as they tell themselves they'll be. 

It is during the summer months 
that we can have more time to read 
and study God’s Word. Teachers 
can be an inspiration to their pu- 
pils at this point. Don’t forget to 
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try new teaching techniques this 
summer. Have you discovered how 
your pupils like to participate while 
learning? 


Lesson 37—God Calls Abraham. 


In this lesson we see God at 
work in an individual. Abraham 
was the first and perhaps the great- 
est of the patriarchs. A patriarch 
was a man who was the head of 
the family; his wives and children 
were dependent on him completely 
for their living. On the death of 
the patriarch, his eldest son took 
his place. As the families grew into 
clans or tribes, the authority of the 
patriarch grew. Often when the 
clan became too large and unman- 
ageable it divided or separated (as 
in the case of Lot and Abraham), 
with the brothers becoming clan 
leaders. 

It is interesting to note that Abra- 
ham lived about as many years be- 
fore Christ as we have lived after 
Christ. This could be illustrated by 
a time line with the birth of Christ 
the dividing mark between the Old 
and New Testaments. Classes of 
older children might like to look 
up information about Moses, David, 
Martin Luther, the Crusades, etc., 
and add it to the time line. 

Besides story telling and the lec- 
ture method, this lesson can be 
introduced with the use of a relief 
map or a box movie (as suggested 
in the Primary Teacher’s Guide). 
Flash cards might be used after 
the story. A Bible quiz can be prof- 
itable if the children are led to 
search for the answers in the Bible 
themselves. 
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Lesson 38—Abraham Separates 
from Lot 


Genesis 13 gives a real lesson on 
unselfishness. Point out to the class 
how each day we must make un- 
selfish choices. Emphasize that God 
was pleased with Abraham’s choice. 

The two men had different drives 
in their lives. Lot desired the land, 
got it, but contributed nothing to 
the betterment of his people. Abra- 
ham wanted, not land, but a con- 
sciousness of God in the midst of a 
consecrated people. 

The incident of the separation of 
Abraham and Lot has served as a 
typical case of how to deal in a 
practical way with the problem of 
incompatibility in a church. Juniors 
and intermediates could role play 
the story; primaries will get more 
out of dramatization. 


Lesson 39—Abraham Shows Love 
to His Neighbors 

In this lesson we see Abraham 
in a different light. In Lesson 37 he 
was a man of faith, in Lesson 38 
a man of peace. Here the appears 
in contact with the kings of this 
world and, to some extent, in con- 
trast to them. His unselfishness is 
also demonstrated. But we also see 
how courageous true faith can 
make a man. 

The intermediates might like to 
select listening teams. Two individ- 
uals are selected at the beginning 
of the session by the instructor. 
They evaluate the entire lesson, the 
discussion, and participation but do 
not speak themselves. At the end 
of the session the listening team 
reads their comments and brings up 
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questions or problems they think 


should be discussed. 


Lesson 40—God Rewards 
Abraham 


When we teach this lesson we 
are apt to give the pupils the idea 
that God rewards us when we per- 
form good works. Actually God had 
been “rewarding” Abraham for 
many years. He was the “father of 
God’s chosen people.” 

Here we have an opportunity to 
teach the right motives for doing 
something for someone else without 
remuneration. Doing something only 
for personal recognition or gain is 
its own reward. 

At the same time this lesson dem- 
onstrates in particular how God’s 
treatment of Abraham moved step 
by step in conformity with the pa- 
triarch’s needs. The more severely 
Abraham’s faith was put to the test 
while waiting for a son, the more 
substantial became the support that 
God offered to his faith. Abraham 
certainly had clear promises upon 
which to build such faith. Faith 
must have a foundation. 

Various teaching methods have 
been suggested to help you present 
these lessons. In addition to those 
already listed you might try a few 
of the following as they are appro- 
priate for your age level: buzz 
groups, work groups, panel, sym- 
posium, circular response (four or 
five speak on a given topic for not 
more than two minutes), research 
and report, flannelgraph, symbols, 
brainstorming, shadow play, pup- 
pets, object lessons, field trips, film- 
strips, frieze or murals. The possi- 
bilities are almost unlimited. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 


By Mase SIHLER 


FOR YOUR SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 


gOS using the following 
courses in the Augsburg Graded 
Series will have no problem arrang- 
ing sessions in summer Sunday 
school: Grade 1, “About God and 
Me”; Grade 7, “The People and 
the Promise”; and Grade 8, “Good 
News.” Material has been prepared 
for 12 months for these courses and 
classes can continue without a break. 

Another suggestion is the Chris- 
tian Growth Series, group graded 
material published on a quarterly 
basis. The following are available 
for summer use this year: kinder- 
garten, “God Cares’; primary, “The 
Bible and World Children”; junior, 
“Where We Live”; intermediate, 
“This Is My Life”; senior, “Getting 
the Most out of the Service.” 

Those making arrangements for 
primary or junior grades should ex- 
amine the Junior Lutheran materials. 
15-session courses are available. See 
the curriculum chart inserted in 
the May issue. 

For adult classes the various 
courses in the Search Series and the 
summer quarter in the International 
Uniform Series, “Studies in Gen- 
esis,’ are suggested. 

More and more churches are 
scheduling a series of religious films 
or filmstrips. These can cover por- 
tions of the Bible there wasn’t time 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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to study during the school year or 
feature stories relating to Christian 
living. Thus they enrich the experi- 
ence and increase the knowledge of 
adults, youth, and children (and 
staff) and keep the Sunday school 
active all summer. 

Thirteen or a maximum of 14 
films will take care of the Sundays 
from June 2 through September 1. 

Many attractive programs are 
available for summer schedules. All 
producers now allow a 10% dis- 
count—some on as few as 10 films 
scheduled at one time, others on 12, 
with an additional 5° off for pre- 
payment. 

Our Children Series by Family 
Films is highly recommended. Ear- 
ly last summer we received these 
comments from Pastor Karl Bre- 
vik of Bethlehem Church, Kalispell, 
Mont.: “As part of our summer 
Sunday school program, we are 
using the series of “Our Children’ 
films. We have been very pleased 
with the content, the color, and the 
manner of presentation, and the 
youngsters have responded enthu- 
siastically in the discussion periods 
that have followed each film. .. . I 
recommend the series most heartily.” 

There are 13 motion pictures in 
this series, ideal for vacation church 
school and for summer Sunday 
school. Here is a positive way of 
dealing with cheating, dishonesty, 
selfishness, bossiness, neatness, coop- 
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eration, sharing, rewards, friend- 
ships, money, quarreling. 

These 15-minute films are just 
the right length for summer pro- 
grams. They stimulate discussion. 
The leader’s guide provided with 
Scripture references helps leaders 
bring out the biblical application 
for Christian living. 

In black and white, rental per 
episode is $5.00; in color, $8.00. 
Schedule any 12 episodes and _ re- 


ceive a 10°% discount. 


Bible Adventure Series by Moody 
Films. These twenty 13-minute films 
present some of the dramatic per- 
sonalities of the Old Testament: 
Elijah, Noah, Jonah, Daniel, Ahab, 
Belshazzar, David, Samuel, Gideon, 
Joseph, Naaman, and others. From 
each episode a lesson is drawn and 
application is made. Primary and 
junior age children will learn a 
great deal of Old Testament history 
from this series. 

Available in color only, the rental 
is $6.00 per episode, Schedule any 
10 and save 10°%. 


Old Testament Scriptures by Con- 
cordia Films is a series of fourteen 
17-minute films beginning with 
Abraham and concluding with Eli- 
jah. A good discussion guide, “Yes- 
terday, Blueprint for Today,’ fo- 
cuses on today’s problems and _bib- 
lical solutions to those problems. 
Available in black and white and 
color, rentals are $6.00 and $9.00 
respectively. Schedule the complete 
series and save 10%. 


If you haven’t used the Science 
Adventure Series films we’d like to 
recommend these eight fascinating 
13-minute films in full color photog- 
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Our Children Series—Family Films 


"Story of Gideon,” 
Bible Adventure Series 


"Growing Like a Grasshopper,’ 
Science Adventure Series 


esd NIRS USE 


"A True Fish Story" 


Science Adventure Series 


"Vocational Guidance" Series 
Cathedral Filmstrips 


raphy. Elementary age children and 
junior highs will appreciate these 
interesting presentations of such sub- 
jects as the life cycle of a grass- 
hopper, the habits of fish, the com- 
position of water, the built-in radar 
of the bat, together with a spiritual 
application as they see God’s crea- 
tion and his concern for his crea- 
tures. These films are a springboard 
for discussion and motivate to Chris- 
tian action. Rental is $6.00 per epi- 
sode. To get the benefit of the 10% 
discount, be sure to schedule at least 
two Moody films in addition to 
the eight in this series. 


Land of the Bible Series is a 
series by Family Films to make the 
Bible come alive. It is one that 
“whets your appetite for more” as 
one pastor put it. The seven films 
show present life and customs in 
present-day Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Israel where so much of the past 
is incorporated in the present. This 
the films bring out through excel- 
lent color photography, narration, 
and musical background. Children, 
youth, and adults will enjoy this 
series. Titles: “Pictorial Geography,” 
“Exploring Ancient Cities,” “Life 
and Customs,” “Jerusalem, the Sa- 
cred City,” “The Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
“Where Jesus Lived.” 


The rental is $7.50 per episode. 


Book of Acts Series of ten 17- 
minute films is available both in 
black and white and in color. The 
discussion supplies helps to the lead- 
er. Rental is $6.00 per episode in 
black and white; $9.00 in color. 


The Living Bible Series episodes 
begin with the birth of John the 
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Baptist and conclude with Christ’s 
ascension. There are twenty-six 15- 
20-minute episodes. Again you have 
your choice —black and white at 
$5.00 and $6.50, color for $7.50 and 
$10.00 per episode depending on 
length. The study guide is available 
free. If you like you can schedule 
two episodes for each Sunday 
through the summer. 

Three series of 30-minute films 
are also available if you can use 
longer ones: 

The Living Christ, 12 episodes in 
both color and black and white; 

The Life of St. Paul, 12 episodes 
in black and white only; 

The Teenage Series, 12 episodes 
in black and white only. 

Study guides are available for all 
three series. 


The church with an eye to the 
future and the building of an audio- 
visual library will be interested in 
purchasing filmstrips for the sum- 
mer Sunday school and for repeated 
use during the year. All the film 
series mentioned above, with the 
exception of the Science Adventure 
Series are available in falmstrips with 
excellent recorded narration. Write 
for information on filmstrip series 
which have been made from the 


films listed. 


One filmstrip series which has 
great possibilities for summer Sun- 
day school or for Bible camp with 
juniors and intermediates is a set 
of eight filmstrips and four records: 
Let’s Talk about Vocations by Eye- 
gate House. 


In full color photography, and re- 
corded narration the series explores 
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the following vocations and_ the 
training necessary. There is em- 
phasis on young people’s need to 
have goals in living and working: 
construction work, homemaking, 
music, ministry, teaching, business, 
nursing, and medicine. The com- 
plete set of eight filmstrips and four 
LP records is $80.00. 


Vocational Guidance Series is a 
good set for junior high and senior 
high students. It deals with broad 
areas of vocation from the point 
of view of the church. The film- 
strips, in order to raise serious ques- 
tions for discussion, are open-ended 
and do not give answers with pious 
platitudes. This series of four film- 
strips and two LP records by Ca- 
thedral Films sells for $30.60. 


One of the best of the current 
filmstrip series for teacher training 
is Effective Christian Communi- 
cation (see the May LurHeran 
TeEacHEr, page 25). This set offers 
the latest research available about 
the process of human communica- 
tion. Already in wide use in edu- 
cational and business fields, these 
findings now are applied to Chris- 
tian teaching for the first time. Stim- 
ulating and exciting, this kit offers 
the core for a wonderful training 
program. Why not try it for the 
summer? 


The complete kit contains four 
full color filmstrips, two LP records, 
textbook and study guide, $30.60 
(Cathedral Films). 


FREE: to any church purchasing 
both Effective Christian Communi- 
cation and Vocation Guidance we 
offer one Cathedral filmstrip and 
record of your choice absolutely free. 
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To sustain interest and build attendance through the summer months schedule a film 
series. From those listed below, select a series which will fit your time schedule, your 
curriculum emphasis, and your budget. On any series booking, save 10% or more. 


RUNNING 
NO. OF TIME 
FILMS EACH RENTAL 

SERIES TITLE PRODUCER IN SERIES EPISODE RATE 
God's Wonders Church-Craft 13 10 min. $ 5.00 color 
Bible Adventure Moody 20 13 min. 6.00 color 
Science Adventure Moody 8 14 min. 6.00 color 
*The Land of the Bible Family 7 15 min. 7.50 color 
*Our Children Family 13 15 min. 5.00 B&W 
8.00 color 
*Old Testament Scriptures Concordia 14 17 min. 6.00 B&W 
9.00 color 
*Book of Acts Family 10 17 min. 6.00 B&W 
9.00 color 
*Living Bible Family 26 15-20 min. 5.00 B&W 
8.00 color 
*Living Christ Cathedral 12 30 min. 11.00 B&W 
15.00 color 
*Life of St. Paul Cathedral 12 30 min. 9.00 B&W 
*Teenage Crusade Family 12 30 min. 9.00 B&W 


*Study guides for_use of the leader are available. 


(Rental films may be secured from the Films Department, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., 
or 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Filmstrips may be pur- 
chased at all branches and authorized affiliate distributors.) 


Bible Storytime 
SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNE 


By Mary C. BERNLOHR 


“ee young church in action” is 
the theme of Units 8 and 9. 
The lessons relate the actions of cer- 
tain friends of Jesus, the first Chris- 
tians, as they go to work for him, 
are obedient to his commands, trust 
in his promises, and are guided by 
his Holy Spirit. We try to relate 
these stories to our church’s pro- 
gram today, and above all to em- 
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phasize again that preschoolers are 
members of “Jesus’ church” too, and 
can show their love for him in many 
ways. 

To get into the spirit of these 
units let me suggest reading the 
whole Book of Acts at one sitting. 


Mrs. Bernlohr teaches at Euclid Lutheran 
Church, Euclid, Ohio, where her husband 
is the pastor. 
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For continuity in thought, try the 
Phillips’ translation or the New 
English Bible. Review the chapters 
on “The Church” and “The Chris- 
tian Life” in The Faith We Teach. 
Then study the individual lessons 
in the “Parent’s Manual” and the 
teacher’s guide. Note the parts of 
the lessons which are emphasized 
for the nursery and the kinder- 
garten. Preschool teachers (and this 
includes parents) need to be grow- 
ing continually in knowledge and 
faith as they help to build founda- 


tions for Christian lives. 


In Lesson 35 we see how the 
early Christians showed their love 
and concern for each other. Chil- 
dren, being self-centered much of 
the time, need to be encouraged not 
only to work together for them- 
selves but to work together for 
others. Preparing a gift box or a 
sharing box for a shut-in child or 
taking part in a welcoming cere- 
mony for newcomers will be help- 
ful activities here. 


In Lesson 36 we meet a new 
friend of Jesus, kind Dorcas, who 
showed love to the poor. Note also 
how Peter showed his love to Dor- 
cas’ Christian friends who mourned 
her. Then note how these same 
Christians reacted in love toward 
the unbelievers in their city. Do we 
see this same chain reaction of love 
in our own congregation today? 
Are the children given opportunity 
to take part in the Lutheran World 
Relief clothing appeal or food col- 
lections? Do you have prayer time 
for others outside the class circle? 


In Lesson 37 we meet another 
new friend of Jesus, Lydia, who, as 
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soon as she learned to know him, 
found a way to serve by showing 
kindness to his workers, Pastor Paul 
and Pastor Silas. Parents and teach- 
ers, can we help our children feel 
closer to their own pastor, Sunday 
school superintendent, or other 
church worker by frequently in- 
viting them to visit in the class or 
in the home? Do we guide the chil- 
dren by speaking well of our spirit- 
ual leaders and praying for them? 


In Unir 9 the children will be 
learning what it means to be a mis- 
sionary, “one sent out by God to 
tell others about Jesus.” Use a large 
picture of Jesus with children of 
many lands to introduce conversa- 
tion about Jesus’ “big church fam- 
ily.” 

Emphasize the likenesses rather 
than the differences. There are many 
ways to develop interest in these 
children through pictures, dolls, pup- 
pets, etc. Scenes and stories from 
our own world missions can be 
found in Hand in Hand, the child’s 
own church paper. Steps, Teen- 
ways, The Missionary, and The Lu- 
theran Standard also have much 
material to be used. 


In Lesson 38 we have the story of 
Missionary Philip, who told the 
Ethiopian about Jesus. The children 
will enjoy acting out the story with 
a chariot made from a shoe box 
with stand-up figures. 


In Lesson 39 we meet Cornelius, 
“an important soldier who loved 
God,” and Missionary Peter. In 
Acts 10:15 God gives us the per- 
fect answer to racial prejudice. Can 
we dare to teach otherwise? 
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‘S, 


Dear Nate: 

Have you seen the new Catechism? 
The one that’s titled The Small 
Catechism by Martin Luther in Con- 
temporary English? (The one that 
everyone will be calling “the new 
translation,’ I’m sure.) This will 
be the third translation I’ve mem- 
orized. It will take some getting 
used to, but it’s worth it if it helps 
us understand and teach our faith 
a little better. For the sake of those 
who've never memorized the Cate- 
chism before we should use the 
newest version. 

While I’m glad that there are 
some things that can change—like 
the translation of the Catechism— 
I’m glad there are some things that 
don’t—like the Nicene Creed. When 
was the last time you stood with 
the congregation and used this creed 
as your confession of faith? 

I grew up in a congregation 
where the suggestion of the liturgy 
was followed: “The Nicene Creed 
shall be said or sung at all Festivals 
and whenever there is a Commun- 
ion.” Festivals and Communion 
services occurred often enough that 
by the time I was confirmed I knew 
the Nicene Creed by heart too. Our 
pastor took it for granted that we 
knew it as well as we know the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 
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Now I belong to a congregation 
with a different tradition. This con- 
gregation uses the Nicene Creed 
only at the Wednesday evening serv- 
ices during Lent. And it isn’t even 
taken for granted that we can find 
the page in the hymnal. We have 
it printed in the bulletin, almost as 
if the Nicene Creed exists apart 
from our regular orders and_ tools 
of worship. Standing in the choir 
loft I can’t help but notice how 
many have their eyes glued to the 
page. As far as I can tell only one 
or two families hold the head high 
and confess from memory, “I believe 
incone. Godi. « 

So while we're struggling with 
the new translation of the Cate- 
chism, let’s also learn some ancient 
and majestic words, the Nicene 
Creed. Let’s teach “Begotten of his 
Father before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, Very God of 
very God, Begotten, not made. Be- 
ing of one substance with the Fa- 
ther, by whom all things were made. 
... And don’t terget; “Thesiord 
and Giver of Life, Who proceed- 
eth from the Father and the Son 
Who with the Father and the Son 
together is worshiped and glorified, 
Who spake by the Prophets.” 

Would you like to be a charter 
member of a new society I’m start- 
ing? I call it Tur Soctety For THE 
PROMOTION OF CONFESSING THE NI- 
CENE CrEED AT ALL FEsTIVALS AND 
WHENEVER THERE Is A CoMMUNION. 


Yours, 
PHIL 


P.S. | wonder how many churches 
use the Athanasian Creed on Trinity 
Sunday? 
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ENRICH YOUR SUMMER 
CAMPING PROGRAM WITH 


TEENAGE FILMS 


@ TEENAGE TESTAMENT 
Theme: Keeping one's testimony for 
Christ sincere 
TEENAGE CRUSADE 


Theme: Winning other young people to 
Christ 


TEENAGE ROMANCE 
Theme: Dating and going steady 


TEENAGE CONFLICT 


Theme: Science vs. faith 


TEENAGERS' PARENTS 
Theme: Relationships with one's parents 
TEENAGER'S CHOICE 

yy, Theme: Teenage marriages 


“TEENAGE CRUSADE" TEENAGE WITNESS 
Theme: Witnessing to other teenagers 


TEENAGE LOYALTY 
Theme: Loyalty to Christ and the Church 


CALLED TO SERVE 
Theme: Being called to the ministry 


TEENAGE CHALLENGE 
Theme: Standing up for what you be- 
lieve about God's will for your life 


; TEENAGE CODE 
“TEENAGE PARENTS" Theme: Cheating 


TEENAGE CHRISTMAS 
Theme: Sharing in the real meaning of 
Christmas 


30 Minutes, Rental Each: $9.00 B&W 


SHOULD | MARRY OUTSIDE MY 
FAITH ? 


Pe ~ Problems of inter-faith marriage must be 
PEENASE/EONALTY faced before not after marriage. 
30 Minutes, Rental $10.00 B&W 


Order from 
Films Department 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
57 E. Main St. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


426 S. 5th St. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Second class postage paic 
at Minneapolis, Minnesot. 


SUMMER 


COURSES 


for your adult education program 


nel 


Studies in Mark 


PUBLISHED 


SEARCH, Studies in Mark 

This study, newest in the SEARCH 
SERIES, is in Mark’s dramatic Gospel. 
These 13 sessions of Bible study are based 
on the tested inductive method. This course 
will lead the class into direct Bible study, 
inviting those who have been hesitant to 
participate. 


Study book for participants, 75¢ each; 
$7.50 dozen Code 15-2062 

Instructor's guide for group leaders, 

75¢ each Code 15-2063 


SEARCH SERIES available through Augsburg 
Publishing House, all its branches and affiliates. 


INSIGHT, Studies in Genesis 

The INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
SERIES offers a uniform six-year plan for 
Bible study. The summer quarterlies for 
July-September 1963 give emphasis on the 
implications of the truths and events re- 
corded in Genesis, the book of beginnings. 
This includes creation, God’s dealings with 
men, the choice of the Hebrews. 


Young People's Quarterly 30c¢ Code 15-1530 
Adult Quarterly 30¢ Code 15-1533 
Teacher's Quarterly 90¢ Code 15-1536 


INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM SERIES available 
through the Columbus branch of Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House only. 


BY Augsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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eo aS a matter of fact 


This year the chairmen of the district parish education committees (or 
their representative) have been invited to the National Trainer's 
Institute being held at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., June 
20-23. They will have opportunity to participate in the central 
training program for the 1963 Conference Church Workers’ Insti- 
tutes, That Men May Live in Christ—a Course on Why We Teach." 

They will also have opportunity for special training in preparation for 
the introduction of new curriculum materials. Some administrative 
questions related to the most effective functioning of regional of- 
fices in connection with the responsibilities of the district commit- 
tee will be discussed. 

Mr. Donald A. Vetter, the ALC consultant on Lutheran schools, serv- 
ing the Board of Parish Education on a one-fourth time basis, re- 
ceived the Master of Arts degree from Lutheran School of Theol- 
ogy, Chicago, Maywood Campus. His thesis: a study of the reli- 
gious curriculum in elementary schools of the ALC. 

His study will be prepared for distribution and usage among elemen- 
tary school administrators and will be available later this summer. 
Mr. Vetter's major work is Director of Christian Education for First 
Lutheran Church, Blue Island, Ill. 

Dr. Wallace J. Asper, curriculum coordinator for the department, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor of religion at Cali- 
fornia Lutheran College. Since August 1960 Dr. Asper has been 
working with the entire flow of curriculum manuscripts and plans 
for the department. Until August he will be engaged in formulating 
definitive summaries of staff functions necessary in the curriculum 
building process. 

Miss Della Olson, who has been director of the Sunday School at Home 
program with offices in Bismarck, N.D., will become fifth grade 
teacher at First Lutheran School, Blue Island, Ill., next year. When 
the SSAH offices move to Outlook, Saskatchewan, on July | (see 
page 28), Miss Olson will enroll in graduate school in preparation 
for her return to the elementary school classroom. 

Dr. Walter Wangerin, Director of Confirmation Education for the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, met in Minneapolis with parish 
education staff members on May 24. Dr. Wangerin is also engaged 
in an extensive study of various approaches to confirmation. 
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The Role of Love 


Teaching 


In this article, the writer has applied to the teacher- 
pupil relationship those conclusions and hypotheses 
set forth by Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, Director, Institute 
for Child Study at the University of Maryland, in a 
lecture given at the Workshop in Human Develop- 
ment and Religious Education at the university. His 
book, The Child in the Educative Process, will give 
further understanding. It would be meaningful to 
read with care pages 357-362 and then reread this 
article. May we also suggest a study of 1 John 4, a 
chapter vitally related to this article in the writer's 
thinking? 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


By Lois Horton Younc 


OVE one another as I have 

loved you,” John 15:12. How 
many times we have read _ these 
words, heard these words, spoken 
these words, taught these words! 
It is appropriate that this com- 
mandment should be burned into 
the thinking of every committed 
follower of him who so spoke. It 
is fitting too that we constantly 
probe into the meaning of these 
words for every relationship of our 
lives. Those of us who teach will 
do well to cogitate upon the ques- 
tions, “How does loving my pupils 
or not loving them affect their re- 
sponse to my teaching? What does 
loving a person really mean? How 
will truly loving a pupil affect him? 
How will I be affected if I love 
him with a genuine love?” 

These questions are closely re- 
lated to a study made by an eminent 
scientist in the field of human de- 
velopment, Dr. Daniel A. Prescott. 
His insights can lead us to a new 
and deeper understanding of love’s 
role in teaching. 


Love—A Value 


At a time when every magazine 
on the newsstand seems to be at- 


This article is one of a series planned 
by the Committee on Children’s Work of 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. It is being 
used by several cooperating denominations. 
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tempting to define “love” and how 
it acts and reacts, Dr. Prescott dares 
to tell us in no uncertain terms, 
“Love is not an emotion: it is ca- 
pable of evoking strong emotional 
responses, but it is not an emotion. 
It is a value.” (From a lecture given 
at the Workshop in Human Devel- 
opment and Religious Education, 
University of Maryland, July 27, 
1961.) Now there is a revolutionary 
bit of thinking, and the extent to 
which it can revolutionize and vital- 
ize your thinking about love can 
hardly be imagined! 

Let’s apply this idea to our teach- 
ing relationships, and expand it a 
little. If love is a value, then loving 
a pupil means valuing him. This 
valuing is not simply in terms of 
what the can become, but is in terms 
of what he is at this moment, and 
recognizes the inherent riches of his 
selfhood. Here a new sort of humil- 
ity on the teacher’s part becomes 
contingent. There is a new rever- 
ence for the sacredness of human 
personality and spirit within the hu- 
man body at this moment of its ex- 
istence, and a new wonder at the 
variety God has made possible. 

This means every pupil is an im- 
portant person, a wonderful person 

Mrs. Young, whose husband is a pastor 
in the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, is director of the Milford Mill 
Church Kindergarten, Pikesville, Maryland. 
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The Role of Love 


Teaching 


because he is valued. It does not 
mean he is valued because he is 
attractive or “smart” or well-behaved 
(see Man’s Need and God’s Action 
by Reuel Howe, page 87). Ponder- 
ing this truth you will find new in- 
sights and meanings developing. As 
one begins to absorb this idea and 
think creatively about it, all kinds 
of significant implications begin to 
become clear. 


CHANGES IN THE TEACHER 
A Quest Which Love Initiates 


Let us first consider how such 
love will affect us as teachers. An 
inseparable accompaniment of lov- 
ing (valuing) an individual is a 
growing personal concern for him. 
With this there develops a quest 
to understand his needs, his prob- 
lems, his attitudes. Because these 
grow out of ‘his background and 
development pattern, we will set out 
to find out all that we can about 
him, to come really to know him. 
Only then can we begin to share 
his feelings, to sit in his place, to 
see through his eyes, to know what 
he knows, to have some concept of 
the meaning of an experience for 
him. 

We must meet him where he is 
in order to teach him anything at 
all. We cannot hope to project across 
an unknown space between him and 
ourselves a set of ideas that are im- 
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portant to us. We have to relate 
them to his experience, to find what 
is important to him, and offer some- 
thing which has built-in significance 
because it reaches him where he is. 
Because we value him as a person 
and are concerned that he may 
know God, we set out to study 
not just “a lesson” but the person. 


The Teacher's Purpose 
The teacher’s purpose in the light 


of such valuing of the person and 
such understanding of him expands 
into something much bigger than 
communicating a collection of ideas. 
Wishing to help the pupil to grow 
and develop in the Christian life, to 
become all that in God’s great de- 
sign he has the capacity to become, 
the teacher offers resources of ex- 
perience and dedication but does not 
expect that these will mean to the 
pupil exactly what they mean to 
the teacher. 


Respecting the uniqueness of this 
person brought into being by God, 
the teacher eagerly offers his best 
and humbly prays that through his 
effort the pupil may have a_per- 
sonal encounter with God. The ar- 
rogance of having all the answers 
is gone; the casualness of glancing 
at a lesson book in scanty prepara- 
tion is gone. In its place is the 
commitment to God for his use 
of our very best in preparation, 
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in procedure, in being, in loving, 
together with the realization that 
through the mysterious processes of 
his Spirit there can be an impact 
on the life of the pupil. Love is 
not intended to imply lack of dis- 
cipline or over-permissiveness, which 
may indicate a lack of valuing. 
Love does not insist on the pupil’s 
acceptance of all that is offered in a 
given manner, but prayerfully makes 
available all and every resource, 
granting the prerogative of accept- 
ance, qualification, or even rejection 
to the pupil. This is a hard one! 
(See The Child in the Educative 
Process, page 358.) 


Giving Yourself with Joy 

When the pupil is truly valued, 
the teacher does not count giving 
his time and effort as a “sacrifice,” 
but rather as a_ privilege. Love 
counts the giving of oneself for the 
sake of the beloved a privilege. 


Efforts to make a session intrigu- 
ing, time spent in planning and 
preparation to meet a group—these 
are not counted as drudgery or de- 
privation, but rather as a joy when 
the object of such effort is a valued 
person. 


A class of two or three—or even 
one—becomes not a waste of time 
but rather an opportunity to gain 
a better understanding of one, two, 
or three unique persons and to meet 
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each one’s personal need for God. 
Giving oneself is not a sacrifice but 
a satisfaction when each pupil is 
truly valued by the teacher. 


CHANGES IN THE PUPIL 


Let us move now from the effects 
of loving upon the teacher, as he 
values the pupil, to the effects upon 
the pupil himself The studies made 
by Dr. Prescott show that the ex- 
perience of being valued has a def- 
inite effect upon the person loved. 
Let us again apply these insights 
to the pupil-teacher relationship. 


Base of Security 

There is a great poverty of love 
in our day. Every teacher finds this 
to be true, no matter what the eco- 
nomic and social levels of the com- 
munity where he serves. 


There is often a shortage of love 
in the deprived community where 
hungering for beauty, lacking the 
basic things in life, the empty plate, 
the lumpy bed, the dirty walls, can 
lead an individual to a passing won- 
der if anyone cares. When there is 
a warm, loving person in the home 
who values you, you can endure a 
good deal of want and still man- 
age to develop into an emotionally 
healthy and socially effective person. 
But in the homes of countless eco- 
nomically deprived families, such 
a person is missing. 


The Role of Love 
in 


Teaching 


When we look at the middle- 
economic community we find again 
a basic shortage in the genuine love 
being offered. Parents are very, very 
busy seeing that they and their chil- 
dren have things, seeing that chil- 
dren get educated and taught “tap,” 
that they get entertained and chauf- 
fered to club meetings and sporting 
events, that they get “baby-sat with” 
while parents are out having fun. 
Some parents are even conscientious 
about dropping their children off 
at church every Sunday and being 
there promptly afterward to pick 
them up—even though it does inter- 
rupt cutting the lawn—in the hope 
that the church will teach them 
enough religion for them to get 
by. But many of these things have 
little relation to valuing the child: 
They are much more closely related 
to the status of the parents or to 
fulfilling their cultural obligations. 

Then there is the economically 
advantaged community where a 
mother might put her four-year-old 
on the school bus after a vacation 
and explode to the driver, “Take 
him; I can’t stand him another 
minute. He’s driving me crazy!” 
Or where seeing Mother between 
her trips to New York, dinner par- 
ties and shopping excursions is a 
fleeting experience, and where you 
see Daddy weekends or not at all. 


And everywhere there are broken 


homes and breaking homes, where 
children desperately need love. Such 
love is ours as teachers to give in 
the spirit of Christ, who valued 
each man as no one had ever done 
before. When the children are de- 
nied a full measure of being val- 
ued at home, or not, we can 
through loving them provide them 
with a stronger, more satisfying pic- 
ture of themselves as persons, and 
contribute to a wider base of se- 
curity. Being valued enables a child 
to accept himself, to know that he 
matters, to develop a basic trust that 
things will be all right and he can 
live without gnawing fear of fail- 
ure, of rejection, of danger. 

We have often wondered about the 
teacher who uses antiquated teach- 
ing methods and materials regarded 
as obsolete, or is in a_ poorly- 
equipped setting. Some of these per- 
sons are really effective in making 
an impact upon the life of the pupil. 
Could it be that truly loving pu- 
pils really does outweigh a multi- 
tude of other shortages, and that 
without this indispensable ingredient 
of loving him everything else adds 
up with no plus sign? 

While excellent teaching methods 
and resources are greatly to be de- 
sired, could it be that a teacher who 
cares about a pupil, genuinely val- 
ues him, and truly loves God with 
heart, mind, soul, and strength com- 
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municates to the learner when all 
else without this fails? Is love then 
the most vital factor? Does not love 
warm teaching into life, open the 
mind to receptivity, sharpen the ears, 
motivate, and demonstrate? When 
we understand that love is not sim- 
ply “the great emotion,” but rather 
the valuing of the person, this be- 
comes true. 


Satisfying Participation 

“A person who is loved can live 
more successfully in groups than 
one who is not loved” (from Dr. 
Prescott’s lecture). Examine _ this 
statement and then look at the chil- 
dren who have difficulty in living 
within a group, the children who 
pull into their shells protectively, 
the children who thrust themselves 
roughly against others literally and 
figuratively, and who seem bent on 
sabotaging every effort the teacher 
makes in group guidance. Some- 
thing is bothering these children, 
and it may very well be that this 
something is the haunting fear or 
the absolute conviction that they are 
of questionable value. What are they 
trying to prove? All behavior is 
caused; it does not just happen. 

When a pupil discovers that he 
is a valued person, he begins to 
realize ‘his potential for becoming. 
He begins to change into a more 
cooperative person. Love has a tre- 
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mendous effect on what is happen- 
ing inside a person, and what hap- 
pens inside affects what happens 
outside! 


Capacity to Love 

Perhaps the most startling effect 
of valuing an individual is that 
he himself becomes able to love. 
“There is no way to love except by 
being loved oneself. There is no 
way to understand God, who is 
love, except by being loved. Until 
one has been loved, he cannot love 
others, he cannot find God. We 
mustn't hold it against God that he 
has made us this way. People who 
have known love and given it so 
sparingly are to bear the blame. 
i=. Crom) Dr -Prescott's lecture)? 

When the teacher begins to love 
a pupil he begins to set off the 
atomic power of love. There is a 
chain reaction as the pupil in turn 
finds it possible to love others. Such 
love can go on and on reaching out 
to change the world with incompar- 
able power. “God is love” (1 John 
4:8), and truly valuing others is 
God at work within us. It reaches 
out and out and out. Without such 
love, we have nothing to communi- 
cate. With such love, constantly fill- 
ing our lives from God, the inex- 
haustible source, it is possible to 
radiate to those we teach his life- 
changing power. 


Why 
ONE is 


CONTROVERSIAL 


FTER AN AWARD for “edi- 

& torial courage” was received by 
One a few months ago, a colleague 
referred to it as “the controversy 
award.” We aren't sure what the 
judges ‘had in mind. But we suspect 
that the material which attracted 
their attention is indeed that which 
tends to be controversial among our 


constituency. 
We do know that the ALC’s 
youth monthly sometimes makes 


people angry. We know this _be- 
cause people sometimes sit down 
and write letters saying, “I’m an- 
gry!” And sometimes they also say, 
“We will not renew our church’s 
subscriptions!” 

Most opinions about One seem to 
be definitely pro or con. (We think 
there are some intensely indifferent 
folks out there too, but they don’t 
bother to talk back.) Those who 
are talking include the parents, pas- 
tors, youth workers, and other adults 
who make many of the pursestring 
decisions about buying the magazine 
in the parish. And they agree that 
One is controversial. 

As a rule it’s unwise to seek con- 
troversy for its own sake. To para- 


Mr. Lutz is editor of One. 
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By CuHarves Lutz 


phrase the archbishop in T. S. Eliot’s 

Murder in the Cathedral, “This 

would be the greatest treason—to 

say the right thing for the wrong 
9 

reason. 

Thus, One does not set out to 
be controversial. Controversy is a 
result, not a goal. Likewise, friends 
and foes of the magazine don’t ap- 
plaud or condemn the fact of con- 
troversy in itself. Always they are 
thinking of specific items. 

At the same time, we do not run 
from the prospect of stirring things 
up a bit. If controversy is a predict- 
able result of a certain article which 
we feel has merit, we welcome the 
controversy. 

But I’m getting ahead of my out- 
line. Through this article I want to 
discuss the reasons why One is con- 
troversial. In fact, I would say must 
be, if faithful to its calling. I group 
these reasons under three headings. 


Because of Its Message 


There are times when One is con- 
troversial in a way that, I believe, 
any Christian publication ought to 
be controversial. I am talking here 
about what students of the New 
Testament call the “scandal of the 
Gospel.” Our youth magazine is in- 
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THIS IS the certificate awarded to One 
by the Associated Church Press in April. 


volved in proclamation, in banner- 
ing God’s message to any whose eyes 
reach its pages. That message car- 
ries with it an offense, whenever it 
is presented authentically. We know 
this both from the Scriptures and 
from experience. 

One large problem we have today 
in communicating the Gospel, which 
the first-century proclaimers did not 
have, is that of familiarity. Much 
of the world has heard a little bit, 
just enough that it has become ef- 
fectively immunized against the real 
thing. And so the church in every 
age must seek somehow to present 
the Good News with its original 
scandalous flavor. 

Dorothy Sayers, writer of perhaps 
the finest drama ever created on the 
life of our Lord, says, “Not Herod, 
not Caiaphas, not Pilate, not Judas, 
ever contrived to fasten upon Jesus 
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Christ the reproach of insipidity; 
that final indignity was left for 
pious hands to inflict. To make of 
His story something that could 
neither startle, nor shock, nor ter- 
rify, nor excite, nor inspire a living 
soul is to crucify the Son of God 
afresh and to put Him to an open 
shame” (from The Man Born to 
Be King by Dorothy L. Sayers, 
copyrighted 1949 by Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., page 37. Used 
by permission.). 

To overcome the anesthetic effects 
of over-exposure, we must continu- 
ally seek fresh ways of saying the 
Word. “God has become a man” 
and “A dead man has become alive” 
and “You can do nothing to win 
God’s favor’—these are scandalous 
claims to the mind of man, unless 
they are merely pious clichés. 

You meet two kinds of objection 
when presenting the old message in 
new forms. Some people object be- 
cause they miss the comfortable, safe 
language of their own early years in 
the faith. Others are disturbed be- 
cause the bite of the naked Gospel 
is itself upsetting. 

So sometimes there is controversy 
when we deliberately spurn the se- 
curity and comfort of the more 
traditional phrase—in order to ex- 
pose an unencumbered Gospel. 


Because of Its Audience 

One is a magazine for youth, par- 
ticularly the 15-20 age group. Many 
of them may be babes in the faith, 
but they do not have the minds of 
children. They deserve to be chal- 
lenged to do some adult-like think- 
ing about the Christian faith and 
its relation to life. 


Why 
ONE is 
CONTROVERSIAL 


As a magazine of the church, 
specifically the Lutheran church, 
One has a definite bias. It is offered 
from the overall viewpoint of a con- 
fessional understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. But neither the Lutheran con- 
fessions nor the Bible give firm and 
final answers to all questions facing 
young people in any generation. 

The most obvious examples today 
are in the area of science and the 
faith, a field of great interest to 
many high-school Christians. To be 
specific, there are several possible 
views a Christian may hold about 
the details of creation, while remain- 
ing loyal to the message of Gen- 
esis. I believe a Christian youth 
magazine ought to discuss the vari- 
ous options. 

A publication for youth also ought 
to speak with a freshness, a flair. 
Sometimes there is a candidness in 
language which shocks an older gen- 
eration, accustomed to a more re- 
served approach. But a youth maga- 
zine is not designed primarily for 
the parents or grandparents of young 


people. 
Because of Its Role in the Church 


I will now say something which 
seems to deny the preceding sen- 
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tence. For One is not only a maga- 
zine of the church for youth; it 1s 
also a magazine of youth for the 
church. It is a voice from youth as 
well as a voice to youth. This means 
it speaks from youth to other youth, 
and from youth to adults. 


So in a way the magazine zs for 
the parents and grandparents of the 
young people it serves. Many older 
folks have written to express thanks 
for One “because reading it helps 
keep me young” or “because it helps 
me understand how my own teen- 
ager thinks.” 


If a magazine is truly of youth 
(and not just for them), it will be 
a voice of youthfulness, of risk- 
taking, of unsafety, of tentative ven- 
turing—because it is the nature of 
youth to be thus. And in nearly 
every issue of One it’s literally true 
that a voice of youth is addressing 
the whole church (see February 
1963, p. 42; April, pp. 25 ff.; June, 
pp. 24 ff. and 35 ff.). 


One’s chief raw material is ideas, 
opinion, interpretation. In _ this 
realm there are no really “safe” 
topics. Oh, Christianity is often of- 
fered in conventional, insipid, non- 
startling ways, as Dorothy Sayers 
reminds us. But then it’s no longer 
the biblical variety. 


It’s my contention that a publica- 
tion will be controversial by defini- 
tion if it 

1. deals with the  scandalizing 
Gospel of God’s earthly invasion; 

2. speaks with impact to an au- 
dience of senior-high youth; 


3. sounds a note of youthfulness 
for the whole church. 
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Teaching the Faith 
in the Primary Grades 


By Darvene M. Grinc 


EACHING in our Lutheran 

elementary schools affords many 
unique opportunities to teach the 
faith. It is a joy to watch the chil- 
dren grow in their faith and knowl- 
edge of Christ. Children in the pri- 
mary grades love to hear Bible 
stories and remember them easily. 
They are most eager to learn and 
have a good ability to memorize 
Bible verses and hymns. With guid- 
ance they can apply these biblical 
truths to their everyday life. This 
is where teaching the faith becomes 
crucial. 


How Do We Teach "Grace and 
Faith''? 

Paul wrote in Romans 1:17b 
(KJV), “The just shall live by 
faith.” How do we teach this impor- 
tant belief to children in Grades | 
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Oe 


LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


through 3? First, we can talk about 
an infant and how he depends on 
his parents. In The Faith We Teach, 
page 68, Grace Gabrielsen writes, 
“The Holy Spirit seems to plant 
some of the seeds for faith in God as 
the infant learns that he can trust 
mother to provide food, warmth, a 
regular schedule, and dry diapers. 
Later this trust is moved over into 
the realm of God. One of the experi- 
ences that sometimes helps his con- 
cept of God to grow rapidly is to dis- 
cover that his parents, who to him 
are powerful and wonderful, also de- 
pend upon God, need his help, his 
guidance, and his forgiveness.” 
Miss Gabrielsen continues, “One 
of the ways in which children will 


Mrs. Gring is a first grade teacher at 
St. Paul School, Michigan City, Ind. 
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Teaching the Faith 
in the Primary Grades 


give expression to their faith is 
prayer. Be sure your children have 
experience with prayers of different 
types: formal and informal, spoken, 
silent, sung, alone, with others, 
praise, thanksgiving, confession, re- 
quests, and prayers for other per- 
sons.” 


In addition to our religion classes 
there are many opportunities to teach 
our beliefs: All plants live and die; 
they are gifts from God. Stars shine 
always even though we can’t always 
see them. You can’t see air, but it 
is always there. Likewise with our 
faith, which can be there, but 
which cannot be seen nor touched. 

As we discuss our families in so- 
cial studies we talk about how our 
parents love us although they do 
not like the wrong we do. Our 
heavenly Father loves us; but he 
hates our sin. Children talk about 
various modes of travel. They have 
confidence that a train, bus, or plane 
will get them to their destination. 
Our faith is also a trust. 


Third graders learn how to use 
maps to find the way to get some 
place. We must have faith and be- 
lieve that the right way, the way 
of faith, has been provided for us 
by the Lord. 


On special holidays it is good to 
talk about great men and their faith 
in God. Music class offers a good 
opportunity to learn songs of faith. 
Song words can be used in the 
language arts time for choral read- 
ings. 

We are saved by our faith; good 
works will follow because of our 
thankfulness to God and are our 
way of showing our love to God. 
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The following story can be told: 
An apple tree doesn’t become an 
apple tree first when it has apples 
on it. It is an apple tree as soon 
as the tree sprouts. Then the fruit, 
the apples, will naturally follow. So 
also with our faith and works. 


What Does "The Church'' Mean? 
The doctrine of the church has 


many aspects. Primary children can 
realize that the word “church” can 
mean many different things: a 
group of people worshipping to- 
gether, a building, The American 
Lutheran Church, and all those peo- 
ple who believe in Jesus Christ as 
we confess in the Apostles’ Creed. 
We also confess, “I believe in the 
Holy Christian Church, the com- 
munion of saints... .” 

How do we teach these various 
meanings of the church? Religion 
class and other subjects afford many 
opportunities. In primary © social 
studies children will realize that the 
church is a part of the neighbor- 
hood and the pastor and teacher are 
some of the community helpers. Per- 
haps the pastor could talk to the 
class of ‘his work and activities in 
the community. 

Children can learn hymns about 
the church during the music class. 
Pictures of the church and a study 
of symbols can be included in art 
activities. 

Children are most interested in 
science. As you are talking about 
plants you discuss how plants start 
from seeds and grow. A church of- 
ten starts from a very small group 
of people, but it can grow with 
God’s Word and his guidance just 
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Mrs. Gring discusses items they have 
brought with class members before a fall 
bulletin board. These help the children 


understand God as Creator and Pre- 


server, 


Teaching the Faith 


in the Primary Grades 


as plants grow with sunlight and 
rain. 

Laws and rules are obeyed by 
us for our own good. During safety 
time you can bring out how God 
expects us to obey the laws and the 
Ten Commandments he has given. 

Reading mission stories and writ- 
ing stories about their church can 
be done by the children in lan- 
guage arts time. They may also 
make cards for shut-ins whom they 
may not know but who are mem- 
bers of their congregation. This may 
demonstrate that we are all united 
through our faith in Jesus. 

Teaching about The American 
Lutheran Church may require a 
more familiar illustration in order 
for primary children to understand 
this aspect of the church. For ex- 
ample we have separate rooms in 
our school and yet we are one big 
school. Also our congregation is part 
of a large “family of congregations,” 
the ALC, in the United States and 
Canada. 

Additional activities to help chil- 
dren learn about their church might 
include a trip to the church and an 
explanation of the altar, the pulpit, 
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the baptismal font, and other fur- 
nishings. Encourage the children to 
respect the church and school, which 
are also God’s property. Often sec- 
ond and third graders learn how to 
use the telephone. Some practice 
conversations could emphasize in- 
viting other children to come along 
to church and Sunday school. 


"Time and 


Children Learn About 
Eternity" 

There are some certainties about 
time and eternity that even the 
smallest child can begin to under- 
stand. Incidents such as the death 
of a family member, a friend, or 
even a pet causes a child to wonder 
what happens after our life here on 
earth. 

Some concepts about time and 
eternity that we can teach are: 
Christ will bring history to an end; 
Christ will return; God will resur- 
rect and judge all men; unbelievers 
will be separated from God and be- 
lievers will have eternal life. 

With extreme care children can 
be directed to observe plants and 
trees around them. They will no- 
tice that seeds “die” and a plant will 
grow. In the fall leaves will come 
down and yet new life will sprout 
forth from the tree in the spring. 
Another example is the butterfly; 
the cocoon becomes a beautiful but- 
terfly. These science learnings can be 
used to illustrate how we will all 
some day die and yet will have a 
glorious new life with our Savior ac- 
cording to his promise. 

An arithmetical certainty is 2 + 
2= 4. A biblical certainty is that 
Jesus is the same yesterday, today 
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and tomorrow. A small child has a 
concept of time, even though a 
limited one. He can understand that 
time will some day end when Jesus 
comes again. 

Music is universal. Songs about 
time, eternity, resurrection, should be 
carefully explained. Then the chil- 
dren can understand and appreciate 
the meaning of these hymns. 

Many incidental things take place 
at our school and church that we 
can talk about. When the church 
bells toll announcing the death of 
a parishioner we can say, “One of 


our members has died and he has 
gone to live with our Savior.” 


"A Trust, O Lord, from Thee" 

As teachers we have a very im- 
portant task and a wonderful op- 
portunity as we teach the faith to 
primary children. Our study of The 
Faith We Teach has helped immeas- 
urably. Evidences are all around us 
that these children can and do have 
faith; their witness to us, their teach- 
ers, 1s most convincing. Can we do 
less than our best as we lead them 
to maturity in Christ our Lord? 
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PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Whew! These fingerplays 


wear me out!” 


SLlaqgoy Buosjswiy “H 


AN UNFORGETTABLE 


HE first time I met Dr. Carl 

B. Ylvisaker crossing the cam- 
pus of Concordia College in Moor- 
head, Minn., I didn’t expect him 
to speak to me, a lowly, timid fresh- 
man. But he did. And he called me 
by name. He asked if I was getting 
settled on campus, and inquired 
about my home pastor. I was so im- 
pressed I was tongue-tied. Later I 
learned that such recognition was 
not unusual. Each fall as a new 
batch of students arrived on campus 
Dr. Ylvisaker made it his special 
immediate project to learn the name, 
home town, and the face of each 
new student, and to make a contact 
as soon as possible to get acquainted 
with each as an individual. This 
was no small task on a college cam- 
pus, but it was a recurring miracle 
each fall as another group of young 
people became his personal friends. 

Dr. Ylvisaker had trained his 
memory to unbelievable keenness. 
He often said to his classes, “What 
is worth learning at all is worth 
memorizing.” Not many achieved 
this goal, but it was constantly be- 
fore us as a challenge. 

That first day, as this tall, dig- 
nified figure approached, I was first 
aware of the way he moved—with 
the graceful coordination of a tennis 
player, which indeed he was, having 
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been a tennis coach for many years. 
He carried himself with the attitude 
of one who knows the body God 
has given him is a wonderful pos- 
session to be cared for and used 
well. As he drew nearer, I sensed 
an almost electric vibrant warmth. 
His face radiated a glow that could 
only be generated by a heart that 
was in tune with God and sen- 
sitive to his creatures. There was a 
spiritual quality about him that 
made me think of Jesus. I felt I 
had never seen a more saintly per- 
son. And this impression grew as 
I came to know him as a teacher 
over several years, and as he moved 
daily among the — students. While 
he had our deepest respect, we 
found in him a lively sense of hu- 
mor that made ‘him a welcome part 
of any social group. 

As dean of religion, he also 
taught courses in Bible and Chris- 
tian doctrine. He served as adviser 
to campus youth organizations and 
spent his summers teaching at Bi- 
ble camps where he made contact 
with thousands of young people. 

The most memorable experiences 
I had with this unforgettable teacher 
were in a college class in compara- 
tive doctrines. In his clear, logical, 
and forthright manner he managed 
to convey to us the absoluteness of 
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TEACHER 


By Liry M. Gy.tpEnvanp 


biblical truth and an appreciation of 
the solid scriptural basis of our Lu- 
theran heritage. At the same time 
he aroused within us an under- 
standing and a tolerance for those 
who have somehow misinterpreted 
truth or have wandered from its 
precepts. 

His reverent respect for God’s 
Word and his adamant refusal to 
compromise it was counterbalanced 
by a deep compassion for all peo- 
ple, including any who have not 
seen the Light revealed in the 
Word. He insisted that while we 
hate sin, we must always love the 
sinner as a potential child of God. 
We emerged from his classes in 
comparative doctrines with the phi- 
losophy that while we may con- 
demn and abhor non-Christian and 
non-scriptural teachings, we must 
never condemn the souls who blind- 
ly follow erroneous paths. In love 
we ought to seek to point them to 
God’s way of salvation. 

Another picture that comes as I 
remember this great and humble 
man, is of Dr. Ylvisaker seated at 
the organ console as we entered the 
chapel for a Sunday evening Luther 
League meeting. With head tilted 
slightly and eyes closed, he seemed 
to be receiving the music directly 
from some angelic source. Without 
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benefit of a hymn book, his talented 
fingers moved with ease across the 
keys, drawing forth such beautiful 
music that again we felt that he 
was simply a channel through which 
God was speaking in music as he 
so often spoke through Dr. Ylvis- 
aker as he taught. 

It was impossible to be indiffer- 
ent to Dr. Ylvisaker. As a teacher 
he was impressive because of his 
complete dedication to teaching, his 
thorough preparation for each class, 
his stimulating explanations and 
supplementary material, the distinc- 
tively beautiful script in which he 
outlined lessons on the blackboard. 
He was impressive as a person by 
his strong convictions, his humility, 
his confident faith in God, his will- 
ingness to be used by God, his 
personal interest in each student, 
and his very genuine love of people. 

Dr. Ylvisaker was a young man 
when God took him. In just 49 
years of life, however, he exerted 
a tremendous influence upon many 
young people in their formative 
years. 

No doubt many of his former stu- 
dents would join me in testifying 
that Dr. Carl B. Ylvisaker was a 
most unforgettable teacher. 


Miss Gyldenvand is editor of The ALCW 
Scope. 
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MORE 
ABOUT 
NEW 
CHURCH 
SCHOOL 
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Beas of the teaching ministry 
in your congregation. Multiply 
it by 5,300, the approximate number 
of congregations in The American 
Lutheran Church. Each has its own 
problems and its own_ potential. 
Some congregations are old; others 
are young. Some are very, very 
small; others are staggeringly large. 
They are in 44 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, seven Canadian 
provinces, and three foreign coun- 
tries. Ours is also a recently merged 
church, formed by four autonomous 
synods. For these congregations a 
new curriculum is being prepared. 

The constitution of the ALC 
charges the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion with responsibility for serving 
the congregations in their teaching 
ministry. The responsibility includes 
planning new materials to help them 
teach faithfully God’s truth. 

The Board of Parish Education 
has adopted Foundational  State- 
ments for curriculum design and de- 
velopment. These were received by 
the ALC at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion in October 1962. They have 
been formulated after much careful 
planning. The board has consulted 
with some of the outstanding Chris- 
tian education leaders in the coun- 


try. Through the Foundational 
Statements the ALC has made some 
important decisions about curric- 
ulum. These you can read on pages 
257-263 in Reports and Actions of 
the First General Convention of The 
American Lutheran Church. Ask 
your pastor to loan you his copy. 

Continue reading on pages 263 
and 264 in Reports and Actions. 
There you will discover that the 
new curriculum for the ALC will 
be developed in five major seg- 
ments. These segments are: Pre- 
school, Elementary, Junior High- 
Confirmation, Senior High, and 
Adult. Each segment will be an in- 
tegral part of the whole curriculum. 
Each segment will have its own or- 
ganization and emphasis. 

The next two pages develop some 
of the details in each major segment. 
Since the Senior High segment will 
be the first to be introduced to the 
church, details about it are printed 
in boldface type. It will also help 
if you read again the article, “New 
Church School Curriculum,” pages 
16-21 in the June Lurxeran 
TEACHER. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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By Norman E. WEGMEYER 
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SEGMENT 


PRESCHOOL 


Nursery Roll 
Nursery Class 
Kindergarten Class 
Target Date: 
Nursery Roll—Early 1964 


ELEMENTARY 
Grades |, 2,3, 4, 5,6 
Target Date: 

No date set 


JUNIOR HIGH- 


CONFIRMATION 

Grades 7, 8,9 

Target Dates: 
Grade 7—September 1965 
Grade 8—September 1966 
Grade 9—September 1967 


SENIOR HIGH 
Grades 10, II, 12 
Target Date: 
Beginning September 1964 


ADULT 
Young Adults and Adults 
Target Date: 
Some courses—1964 
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FEATURES 


® Nursery Roll For parents of children a 


® Materials “Nursery News,’ ‘Nurse 


ing Kit,’ "The First Thr 


Book for Lutheran Parent: 


® Purpose To help parents provide 
influence for young chile 


® Emphasis on Bible stories of God's mi 


* Integrated for Sunday—Weekday—h 
® Lutheran themes: Scripture—Grace—f 


® Help for students in their use of the W 
in their life in the church 


|. Courses have double focus, being loy. 
teenager. 


2. Christianity presented as a relationsh 
than doctrines to be learned. 


3. Each congregation responsible for its 
ment of Parish Education to assist. 


4. Program designed to be adaptable, 
gregation; flexible, speaking to local « 
ences; and usable by teachers of var 


® Variety in content, method, approach 
® Providing for individual needs, interes 
® Enabling every parish to have an effec 


® Seeking to enlist every adult member 
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3 
irthday Greet- 
ears—A Baby 


itive Christian 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CONGREGATIONS 


© Take definite steps to assist the Christian home in develop- 
ment of child. 


® Send Nursery Roll leader to Church Workers’ Institute (fall 
1963) to learn new program. 


acts 


* Continue use of existing materials. 

® Investigate curriculum now available from the ALC. 

© Provide training for teachers to help them teach more ef- 
fectively. 


nd Sacraments 


Christ and the 
be lived more 
youth: Depart- 


any size con- 
‘ns and experi- 
ability. 


® Watch for and make use of preparatory materials and pro- 
grams to get ready for the Junior High-Confirmation cur- 
riculum of The American Lutheran Church. 


® Prepare to do some basic thinking on the nature of confir- 
mation; role of the home; concepts of teaching-learning; 
responsibility of pastor; nature of church, Means of Grace. 


Plan to participate in five-part program of training 

1. Church Workers’ Institute (fall 1963) 
Senior high section for senior high teachers 
Administration section for pastor, parish education chair- 

man, superintendent 

2. Reading and discussion at home (fall or winter) 

3. Special first-stage training session for senior high teach- 
ers (spring 1964) 

4. In-congregation discussion, study, planning, preparation 
(summer 1964) 

5. Church Workers’ Institute (fall 1964) 


Second-stage training for senior high teachers 


portunities 
rogram 


learner 
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Urge attendance at Adult section of Church Workers 

Institute (fall 1963) 

® For adult teachers, pastors (where possible), church coun- 
cil members, parish education committee members, ALCW 
and Brotherhood Bible study leaders, and other adult lead- 
ers in the congregation. 
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DVENTURE with Christ” is 

the theme of the Junior Lu- 
theran program in 1963-1964 with 
emphasis on vocations and witness- 
ing to our faith. 


Let’s Talk About Vocations by 
Eye Gate House is a series of eight 
filmstrips which seems to have been 
made to order for “Adventure with 


Christ. 


The filmstrips in full color pho- 
tography with a dramatic recording 
present various careers or vocations, 
telling how a Christian may wit- 
ness through his work. Nursing, 
medicine, contracting, teaching, mu- 
sic, homemaking, business, and the 
ministry are the vocations presented. 
The story presenting each career is 
absorbing and well told, maintain- 
ing children’s interest throughout. 
Each filmstrip affords a good spring- 
board for discussion. The complete 
series costs $50.00 ($5.00 per film- 


strips, $3.00 per record, two narra- 


Left to right: St. Francis and the Birds, 
from "Heroes for God" (Cathedral 
Films); “Learning Church Manners" 
(Family Filmstrips); We Go to Church, 
from ''Stories About Church’ (Family 
Filmstrips). 
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What’s new to view? 


By Masev SIHLER 


tions on each record). We would 
suggest that where congregations 
are situated close to each other, each 
congregation might purchase one or 
two filmstrips and record and share 
them. This series is recommended 
for primary and junior children. 


Several other filmstrips are also rec- 
ommended for use with “Adventure 
with Christ”: 

Be a Missionary, a 50-frame black 
and white filmstrip selling for $3.00, 
which teaches boys and girls the 
techniques for inviting people to 
come to church and Sunday school. 
This filmstrip will be replaced by a 
new one on children’s evangelism 
and entitled Something Special. 

Something Special is a sound film- 
strip in full color artwork and tells 
what children have that is really 
special and how they can share it 
with other children. Something Spe- 
cial will be available for purchase 


For Your Junior Lutheran Program 


after September 1 at $10.00. (Both 
produced by the Department of Par- 
ish Education.) 


A third filmstrip recommended 
for use with “Adventure with 
Christ” is Our World of Happy Dif- 
ferences, a delightful color-art film- 
strip with script which teaches chil- 
dren understanding and apprecia- 
tion of variety in nature and in peo- 
ple. 63 frames, color, sale, $5.00. 


If your Junior Lutherans have elected 
to use the course “Missionary He- 
roes,” be sure to order the filmstrips 
Heroes for God, an excellent series 
of six filmstrips and three records 
which tells the story of Patrick, who 
evangelized Ireland; Margaret of 
Scotland, who converted her hus- 
band, the king, and through him 
the country; Christopher; Martin of 
Tours; Nicholas; and Francis of As- 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the films de- 
partment of Augsburg Publishing House. 


sisi. (Produced by Cathedral Films.) 
The complete series sells for $33.75. 
Individual filmstrips are $5.00 and 
records, $2.50. 


A third course you may decide to 
use with Junior Lutherans is “Wor- 
ship in My Church.” For this course 
the following filmstrips are recom- 
mended: 


O Worship the Lord, an excellent 
sound filmstrip in full color photog- 
raphy was produced by the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education to an- 
swer the questions: Why do people 
worship? Why corporate worship? 
This may be a little advanced for 
primary children but is highly rec- 
ommended for juniors. Sale, $10.00. 

Learning Church Manners by 
Family Films is a delightful film- 
strip for primary and junior chil- 
dren and should be a part of every 
church library. This color-sound 
filmstrip explains why we are rey- 


erent in church through the story 
of two small boys who are caught 
playing hide and seek in the sanc- 
tuary by the janitor. Filmstrip, guide, 
and record, sale, $9.00. 


Recommended for the preschool 
course, “In Jesus’ House”: 

For this course we recommend 
the filmstrip series Stories About 
Church. Jane and Bobby awaken to 
the happy anticipation of getting 
ready for church to learn about 
Jesus (Filmstrip 1). The second 
filmstrip tells about “Happy Times 
at Church”; the third, “Making 
Friends at Church’; and Number 
4 emphasizes “Gifts for Our 
Church.” The four-minute recorded 
narratives (two narrations to each 
record) are just right so that the 
teacher can introduce, show a film- 
strip with the recording, then show 
the filmstrip a second time without 
the record, having the children tell 
about each frame. (Young children 
have a very short attention span.) 
Four filmstrips, 2 records, sale, 
$19.50. Individual filmstrips, $5.25; 
individual records, $2.00. 

PLEASE NOTE: Something Spe- 
cial, Our World of Happy Differ- 
ences, and Learning Church Man- 
ners are also recommended for the 
new primary Junior Lutheran course, 
sHete-Am 1.” 

Rental films may be secured from 
the Films Department, Augsburg 
Publishing House, 426 South Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., or 57 
East Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Filmstrips may be purchased at all 
branches and authorized affiliate 
distributors. Free catalogs are avail- 
able on request. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


UST we think about teachers 

and officers again? Indeed so. 
This year we hope you will really 
think ahead and not merely to Sep- 
tember 1963. 

In September you will need some 
replacements. How many? It is 
quite possible that you will have 
some new classes. Therefore you 
will need more teachers than you 
needed a year ago. 

We're not too worried about 1963. 
Let’s take a look at 1964. 

We will have new Senior High 
material in the fall of 1964. You 
really should begin to prepare your 
Senior High teachers at the fall 
Conference Church Workers Insti- 
tute in 1963. Think about those per- 
sons who would be especially good 
with senior high youth. They should 
attend this year’s CCWI. 

The same applies for Junior High- 
Confirmation teachers even though 
we will not have our new material 
until the fall of 1965. We should 
start now to train more Junior High 
teachers who will be known as 
“catechists.” Then in 1964 we can 
prepare more specifically for 1965. 

In addition to this long look, 
think about your own preservice 
training course and the in-service 
training course that you will have 
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Maus 


By R. A. VocELEY 


this fall in your own congregation. 
If you have not completed The Faith 
We Teach, why not continue? 

A new study book will be avail- 
able called Life in Christ. It can be 
used with teachers and ofhicers. 

We have talked about leadership 
education. We suggest that if you 
have not studied the Leadership 
Education Sourcebook section that 
you do so at your July meeting. Re- 
member always that you have a 
teaching ministry in order “That 
Men May Live in Christ.” 


Reach More—Teach More 


How many people in our congre- 
gations— 

how many pupils in our Sunday 
school— 

how many teachers and officers— 

how many parish education com- 
mittee members— 

really care whether the church 
brings the gospel message to non- 
Christians in the community or not? 
How many of us really care whether 
our neighbor is a Christian or not? 
These deeply searching questions 
underlie any program of evangelism. 
We are under orders, we Christians. 
Do we know why? The what of 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education, 
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evangelism can easily be answered. 
Many suggestions are given in the 
evangelism Sourcebook section. 


Adult Christian Education 


Even before you receive the Par- 
ish Education Month mailing you 
can be thinking about how well 
your congregation serves its present 
adult membership and _ prospective 
adult membership. First of all think 
about the number of young adults, 
say ages 25 to 35, middle adults, 
35-55, and older adults, 55 and up 
in your congregation. Then check 
to see how many of them are in 
some type of Christian education 
program. It may be a long term 
study. It may be a short term study. 
It may be a Bible study. It may be 
a study of doctrine or church his- 
tory of some book with deep reli- 
gious meaning. It may be on Sun- 
day. It may be on a weekday. 

Next you may appoint a com- 
mittee to study the Sourcebook sec- 
tion on adult Christian education 
which will be in the July mailing. 
The committee can report at your 
August meeting. 


Parish Education Month—1963 


We remind you that our fall par- 
ish education month theme is “That 
Men May Live in Christ.” A poster, 
tracts, suggestions for a service, a 
recognition folder, and other ma- 
terials will be included in our parish 
education month material. Please 
study it before your August meet- 
ing and make your plans to adapt 
and use the suggestions and ma- 
terials in order “That Men May 
Live in Christ.” 
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Direct Lines 


Ju 1 marks another historic 
date in the 17 years of service by 
Sunday School at Home. This fine 
correspondence school was. started 
in 1945 by the Canada District of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Miss Ruth McFarlane was the first 
teacher. Since 1948 Miss Edith 
Vinge has been the teacher. 

In 1946 a correspondence school 
was initiated in the United States, 
with an office in Great Falls, Mont. 
Miss Doris Gerdrum, an experi- 
enced correspondence teacher, came 
to Sunday School at Home from 
the extension division of the state 
education office at Helena, Mont. 
Miss Della Olson joined the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
the ELC to plan and edit the writ- 
ing of correspondence lesson adap- 
tations of the Augsburg Graded Se- 
ries — kindergarten to adult age 
levels. Mr. Robert E. A. Lee added 
a radio program, Children’s Chapel, 
in 1947, 

Enrollments multiplied. In 1951 
there were some 3,000 students tak- 
ing lessons in Canada and in the 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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United States. The program was 
supported by special offerings and 
was supervised by Dr. J. C. K. 
Preus, executive director for the 
Board of Christian Education of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


As new congregations were started, 
as the work of existing congrega- 
tions was expanded, as transporta- 
tion improved, the number of iso- 
lated families decreased. A gradual 
but steady trend of diminishing en- 
rollments has characterized the pro- 
gram for the past decade, essentially 
a sign of health in the church. 


SSAH enrollments in the U.S. 


{OS eae ae 1,056 
1055362, | serene 775 
95GheL 699 
1957. 653 
{9500 ask 668 
Rese detec etl ae hoc 490 
LOG 2 ee 457 
pT aides ae 404 
1960 he 338 


The enrollments in Canada have 
consistently been larger by about 
200 persons, but show a parallel 
trend of decrease. 

The Board of Parish Education 
for The American Lutheran Church 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL AT HOME 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


decided in 1959, “to continue the 
Sunday School at Home program 
of correspondence lessons, both in 
the United States and in Canada, be- 
lieving that this is a significant and 
unique outreach of the church 
which is appropriately a part of the 
parish education program.” In 1960 
the board voted to continue a study 
and evaluation of the Sunday School 
at Home program for a period of 
two years. 

During 1961 and 1962 the Sun- 
day School at Home program has 
been strengthened and improved 
through more personal attention to 
students and their lessons, through 


personal contact with a_ limited 
number of students, through added 
“surprise” gifts or events, and 


through the preparation of new 
course materials for kindergarten 
and first grade. 

Experimental attempts with vari- 
ous newspaper, radio, and direct 
mail publicity have been carried out. 
You may be acquainted with these. 

Pastors and Sunday school super- 
intendents of the former ALC and 
UELC have been acquainted with 


the service. 
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Extra incentives to students for 
making the service known to ac- 
quaintances and friends have been 
initiated. 

But the enrollment has continued 
to drop. About 900 students are 
currently being served at a cost 
of approximately $28 per student 
per year. 

After extensive study of the pres- 
ent situation, the Board of Parish 
Education has now consolidated the 
entire Sunday School at Home op- 
eration in the Canadian office at Out- 
look, Saskatchewan. Lessons will 
continue to be available to students 
of all ages in both the United States 
and Canada. Except for the new 
mailing address, the full set of les- 
sons will be continued as before. 

It is entirely too easy for all of 
us to forget and ignore the per- 
son isolated or separated from reg- 
ular participation in church school 
classes. Sunday School at Home may 
be just what is needed for some- 
one you know. 


Write to 
Sunday School at Home 
Outlook, Saskatchewan, Canada 
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HIS is a last-minute reminder 

to all Jocal Junior Lutheran lead- 
ers to secure the necessary materials 
for their conference institute or 
training day. Several Junior Lu- 
theran courses will be studied at 
these sessions. Each local leader is 
requested to bring his copy of each 
of these courses with him to the 
training session. 

The courses to be studied are: 
Adventure with Christ and Mission- 
ary Heroes. Leaders should have 
both the teacher’s guide and the 
pupil’s book for each course. Some 
of you may have copies of these 
courses in your church library. If 
not, order them from your nearest 
Augsburg Publishing House branch 
or authorized affiliate distributor. 

To help you get the most bene- 
fit from your training session it is 
suggested that you examine these 
courses before you attend the ses- 
sion. List any questions you may 
have, also some ideas which may 
come to mind as you read. Then 
share these with your group. 


New Primary Course 

The new course for the primary 
age group is entitled Here Am I. It 
will be available for fall use. 

To help you know something of 
the content of this course a brief 
description is given here: 


Here Am | 


Purpose: to guide the primary child 
to: 

be aware of the abilities God has 
given him; 

develop an appreciation for these 
abilities; 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


develop these abilities by using 


them in serving others. 


SESSIONS: 


1. Who Am I? 

2. What Can I Do? 
. I Can Listen. 

. | Can Learn. 

. [Can Worship. 
als Cane tave 

. | Can Thank. 

. I Can Believe. 

. | Can Help. 
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WO ONTIHD UF We 


NEWS 


By Extra M. Osten 


10. I Can Share. 

1h. I Can Serve. 

12. I Can Tell. 

13. I Can Obey. 

14. I Can Be Happy. 

15. Now, Who Am I? 

Interesting features of the activity 
book include: 

“Sightseeing in the Bible,” 

““A Bible Verse to Remember,” 

“Sightseeing Around You,” 

“The Listening Corner,” 

“Sing to God.” 
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This course has been written by 
Katharine J. Weller. Those of you 
who have used the primary activity 
book, The Story of My Church, will 
know that they can look forward 
to an interesting and fascinating 
book for primary children. 


For Preschool Groups 

Those leaders who include pre- 
school children are requested to 
write me for materials. These two 
courses are available free upon re- 
quest from our office: In Jesus 
House and Jesus, Our Friend. 

It is requested that you save this 
copy and take it with you to your 
training sessions. Your instructor 
will give you some details concern- 
ing each session of this course. 

Each leader attending the train- 
ing sessions will receive a copy of 
the 1963-64 Junior Lutheran Hand- 
book. It will be an added resource. 

Jesus, Our Friend is a course of 
18 sessions in mimeographed form. 
It was prepared by Mrs. Carolyn 
Rempe of St. Paul’s Church, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Invitation Folder 

I want to call your attention again 
to the invitation folder prepared for 
your use this fall. It has space so 
you can fill in the time and also 
the place of your first session with 
the Junior Lutherans. These folders 
are available free from the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, 422 South 
Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education, has charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran program. 
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tips to teachers 
of kindergarten and primary 


children who read 
Hand in Hand 


SUMMER FUN is the militant goal of everyone, 

if you take the clothing and potato chip ads seriously— 
and you almost get the idea that 

the rest of the year is completely funless. 

Hand in Hand, the ALC’s weekly paper for kindergarten 
and primary kids, would like to climb on the band wagon 


with these summer enthusiasts and acclaim its July 
productions as “Fun Issues! FUN! FUN! FUN!” 


But let’s be honest in this day of “honest advertising.” 
The July issues are really no more fun issues 

than May or June. 

But we aren't complaining. 

The May and June issues had quite a bit of fun in them— 
in fact, too much fun, according to some critics. 

But you judge for yourself. 

(A couple of short stories describe kids who are busy 


creating fun for other people.) 


HOW ABOUT THIS? 


Do you ever follow the public school tradition 
of having a show-and-tell session in your class? 


If you do, maybe the photo essay in the July 28 Hand in Hand 
can be followed up by a show-and-tell of photos 
of your pupils with their pets. 


You can have your own “All About Kittens and Puppies.” 
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tips to teachers 
of juniors 


who read ste ps 


ONCE AGAIN Steps takes a trip around the world. 
July issues of the ALC’s weekly paper for juniors 
include stops in Ethiopia, Ceylon, and British Guiana. 


The ALC mission emphasis in this month’s weekly papers 
is Ethiopia, and three separate pieces touch this field. 


“A Visit to the Emperor” is the story of Herbert Schaefer, 
director of the ALC mission in Ethiopia. 


A one-page feature says something about ETLF, 

the new Lutheran radio station headquartered in Ethiopia— 
the Radio Voice of the Gospel now broadcasting 

in eight Afro-Asian languages. 


“From Addis to Jimma” is Karin Aske’s own description 

of a trip taken in Ethiopia by this daughter of ETLF’s director. 
Ceylon becomes the scene for conflict between 

Christian and Buddhist boys in “The Cinnamon Boy.” 


Emma J. Bareiss, who has taken trips and written letters 

all over the world and then described her new young friends 
in the pages of the ALC’s weekly papers, has written 

“My Unforgettable Picnic in British Guiana” for the July Steps. 


HOW ABOUT THIS? 
What kind of puzzles do your pupils like in Steps? 
How do Bible crosswords rank? High? Low? 


Why not ask your pupils and then take pen in hand 
and let the editor know? 
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tips to teachers 
of junior highs 


whoread teenways 


JULY 1 is Dominion Day in Canada, 
and July 4 is Independence Day in the United States— 
all of which gives July real red-white-and-blue flavor. 


What can a church paper for junior highs say 
about this flag-waving season? 


Well, Teenways says at least two things. 


The front page of the July 7 issue lifts one sentence from 
the familiar Prayer of the Church and, with the help 

of effective art, tries to isolate one concern 

of the young Christian who loves his country. 


The petition: “Preserve our Nation in righteousness and_ honor, 
and continue thy blessings to us as a people, 

that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, 

in all godliness and honesty.” 


The next two pages of the July 7 issue contain an article, 
“He Fought a Great War and Won,” about Dr. Walter Reed 
and his war for human life and against yellow fever. 

HOW ABOUT THIS? 


It usually isn’t a very good idea to devote very much time 
during class to discussing Teenways. 


But maybe youll want to allow a few minutes of exception 
to discuss the four-part story, “The Dust and the Rain,” 
which appears in June and July issues. 


What do your junior highs say about this problem? 
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tips to teachers 
of senior highs 
who read 


THE NEXT ISSUE of ONE will be dated “July-August.” This is 
a combined issue every year, mailed late in June. Because it has 
to last two months, it contains two months’ worth of “Quiet Time,” 
daily devotion guide written by Pastor Dar Roa. The major articles 
coming in July-August may be grouped under two topics: 


THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN. . . 


@ “The Real Faith of the F ounding Fathers’—the religious beliefs 
of six early U.S. political heroes may surprise you. 


® “Religious Shrines in the Capital’—a photo feature tour of the 
spiritual centers in Washington, D.C. 


¢ “Top Secret vs. Top Sacred”—a look at the business of profes- 
sional spying and whether a Christian can serve God through 
such work. 


RACE RELATIONS. . . 


* an article by Pastor David Preus which grows out of the recent 
national Conference on Religion and Race held in Chicago. 


* an interview with a young Negro pastor working in voter regis- 
tration drives with the Students’ Non-Violence Coordinating 
Committee. 


® a short story, “When a Father Needs a Friend.” 


SEE ALSO... 


You may have wondered about the purposes of ONE on occasion. 
There's an article beginning on page 10 which discusses them. 
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American Uniform Series 
LESSONS FOR JULY 


By Cart F. WELLER 
eee and group Bible 


study in preparation for the cur- 
rent units will be most valuable. Of 
course you will pay particular atten- 
tion to the Bible basis for each les- 
son. Even though you teach the 
youngest primaries you will want to 
think of the Bible basis on an adult 
level. Pay particular attention to the 
additional Bible references  sug- 
gested for each department. These 
will often help you give a New 
Testament tie to these Old Testa- 
ment texts. 

One suggestion might be that 
someone review the additional ref- 
erences suggested in the Parent 
Teacher's Guide for your entire 
group at your teacher’s meeting. 
The additional references suggested 
for the other departments are in- 
cluded, and all departmental teach- 
ers will have a common basis on 
which to discuss the lesson. 


Lesson 41—Abraham Pleads for 
the Just 

You will want to read the first 
15 verses of Genesis 18 as_ back- 
ground material for the lesson. Men- 
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tion or ask your pupils to look for 
evidence in these verses of God re- 
peating or keeping his promise to 
Abraham. 

The title of the lesson indicates 
the emphasis the lesson should have 
and it’s the same in each depart- 
ment. There may be a tendency to 
emphasize Abraham, but follow the 
suggestion of the material and also 
emphasize “others.” 

Someone may suggest that it ap- 
pears that Abraham is bargaining 
with God as he pleads for the right- 
eous in Sodom. Would you agree 
or disagree? If you disagree, what 
would you answer? That Abraham 
would gain nothing and the resi- 
dents of Sodom everything if his 
prayers were answered? 

In your teacher’s meeting or par- 
ent’s class you might want to dis- 
cuss the “faithful remnant.” You 
can begin by asking for a definition 
of the word “righteous” as it is 
used in the lesson text. What kind 
of righteousness does Abraham seem 
to have in mind? Is this any differ- 
ent than the righteousness we find 
in the New Testament? 
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God indicates that he would spare 
Sodom if just a few were found 
to be righteous. How much does 
God depend on a faithful few to- 
day? Do you know from personal 
experience that this is true? What 
encouragement does it give to those 
who are weary in well doing? 

In each department the evan- 
gelism program of your congrega- 
tion can be discussed and promoted. 
What hints about such a program 
can be gained from this chapter in 
the life of Abraham? What are we 
doing for the salvation of others? 


Lesson 42—The Wicked Are 
Destroyed 

God did not find ten righteous 
people in Sodom. As a result the 
city was destroyed. The details are 
in the lesson text. Be sure to read 
the additional references for this 
lesson too. They will help you an- 
swer the question, “Why?” 

The “We Talk About It” sec- 
tion of the Parent’s Manual will 
help answer some of the questions. 
You might wish to review these 
points in your teacher’s meeting: 
God is holy; God is just; God will 
save everyone who believes in and 
obeys him; God will not save any- 
one who does not believe and obey; 
Sodom and Gomorrah, a warning 
example. Do we believe that God 
hates and punishes sin? 


We don’t expect that all the 
problems presented by the story of 
Sodom and Gomorrah can be solved 
in one study session for teachers or 
one hour in class. However the 
points mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph can help with many of 
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them. Don’t be afraid to say, “I 
don’t know,” but don’t use “I don’t 
know” as an excuse for inadequate 
preparation. 


In your teacher’s meeting or par- 
ent’s class you might want to dis- 
cuss the definition of righteousness 
again in the light of this lesson. 
The Lord didn’t spare Sodom; there 
were not enough righteous people 
there. But the Lord did save Lot 
and his family. Evidently these were 
numbered among the righteous. But 
before and after the destruction of 
the city Lot and his family gave 
evidence of being less than what 
some would call righteous. For ex- 
ample, what righteous man would 
offer his daughters to a gang of 
hoodlums (Genesis 19:8)? Read 
Genesis 19:30-38 to see how Lot’s 
daughters behaved after they were 
saved from the city. Think of Lot’s 
wife again. Why didn’t she escape? 


Lesson 43—Abraham Loves and 
Trusts God 

This lesson is on more familiar 
ground, the story of Abraham’s sac- 
rifice of Isaac. Some of the ques- 
tions raised by the two preceding 
lessons might be answered by the 
plain teaching of Genesis 22. 

Probably the main lesson of the 
unit comes from this lesson. We 
have been seeing how Abraham 
grew in grace. Left to his own de- 
vices Abraham would have been 
lost. But with God’s help he grew 
into the man of God who lived by 
faith. See Hebrews 11:17-19. 


In your teacher’s meeting discuss 
the difference between testing and 
temptation. When are we tested and 
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when are we tempted? Does God 
test or tempt? Are you sure of the 
reasons why you answer the way 
you do? Can you explain the dif- 
ference to Primaries? Juniors? In- 
termediates? Parents? 


The lesson title includes two of 
the three verbs used in Luther’s ex- 
planation for the First Command- 
ment. The missing verb, “fear,” 
might also have been included. 
Why? Did Abraham fear God too? 
“We Talk About It” in the Parent’s 
Manual states that God tests our 
faith in him and that God tests our 
love for him. Does God also test 
our fear of him? How do you ex- 
plain to your class that we should 
fear God? 

Be sure to move your class ses- 
sion into the realm of today. It is 
all well and good to understand 
how it was for Abraham. What 
about our life day by day? Do I 
love or trust something or someone 
else more than God? 

Does God deal with men in simi- 
lar ways today? The answer brings 
us back to the point where Abra- 
ham took the knife in his hand. 
How welcome the words of the 
angel when he said, “Do not lay 
your hand on the lad . . . for now 
I know that you fear God... .” 


Lesson 44—-God Provides a Wife 


for Isaac 


This is the first lesson in Unrr 7, 
dealing with Abraham’s immediate 
successors: Isaac, Jacob, and the 12 
sons of Jacob. Special considera- 
tion will be given to Joseph. We 
will see how the kingdom of God 


passed from an individual to a fam- 
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ily and how God continued to bring 
his will to pass. 

The story in Genesis is a delight- 
ful one—how Isaac, through a serv- 
ant, was directed to Rebekah. The 
family customs are strange to us, 
but notice that the Lord was con- 
sulted at every turn. Is the fact that 
the Lord is consulted so strange? 

Perhaps the most important em- 
phasis teachers can make with this 
lesson is that God can and should 
be a welcome visitor, guest, and 
friend in every house. This thought 
can be considered on each age level. 
What details in Genesis 24 tell us 
the place God had in Isaac’s house? 
Do you think Isaac ever forgot what 
happened on Mount Moriah? 

Another emphasis in the lesson 
is on godliness. How do you define 
godliness? Was godliness different 
for Isaac than it is for us? Would 
you say that there is an Old Testa- 
ment and a New Testament defini- 
tion for the word? 

Family relationships will come up 
for discussion more than once in 
this unit. Teachers will have many 
opportunities to discuss the estab- 
lishment of a Christian home, right 
relationships between husband and 
wife, parents and children, and 
among the children in a home. 
Would you call Abraham’s and 
Isaac’s ideal homes? What do you 
look for when someone calls a 
home “ideal.” 

The family tree sketched on page 
170 of the Parent Teacher’s Guide 
might be used with older classes. 
These sessions are good opportuni- 
ties to help pupils remember Bible 
history consecutively. 
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Christian Growth Series 


Senior High |—Summer Quarter 
"Getting the Most out of the Service’ 


By Cart F. WELLER 
Tin quarter is not only a most 


valuable one for teenagers, but 
also a most interesting one. There 
are a number of added resources 
which can be helpful. Some books 
you may have in your church or 
public library; others your pastor 
may be able to loan you. Check 
your audio- visual library for film- 
strips and records suggested. 


Books and Pamphlets 

Living the Liturgy by Edgar S. 
Brown Jr. (paper, $1.50), the back- 
ground and meaning of the liturgi- 
cal services. 

The Lutheran Liturgy by Luther 
D. Reed ($9.75), includes the his- 
torical and doctrinal significance of 
liturgical worship. 

The Service —the Work of the 
People of God (10c; $1.00 doz.), a 
four-page folder with the text of 
the Service and a brief statement 
about each part. 

Liturgy for Family Study (10c; 
$1.00 doz.), an illustrated study of 
the Service for personal or group 
use. 

Worship by Luther D. Reed 
($7.50), a major work dealing with 
the whole field of worship. 

Seasons and Symbols by Robert 
Wetzler and Helen Huntington, an 
illustrated handbook of the church 
year in outline form. 

The Story of Christian Hymnody 
by E. E. Ryden ($5.95), the story 
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of Christian song from the early 
church to the present. 

The Christian Year by Edward T. 
Horn IL, the development of the 


church year in relation to worship. 


Filmstrips 
“O Worship the Lord” (color, 
73 trames, LP record, sale, $10.00), 


helps answer such questions as: 
What does it mean to worship? 
When to worship? Why should I 
worship the Lord? 

“This Salutary Gift” (color, 64 
frames, LP record, manual, sale, 
$10.00), presents a Lutheran con- 
gregation celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“Lutheran Liturgy in Slow Mo- 
tion’” (color, 25° frames, seript, LP 
record, $8.00:), depicts the Lutheran 
Order of Holy Communion. The 
musical setting is unfamiliar to most 


ALC congregations. 


Unit A—The Service 

One of the goals and/or require- 
ments for the class this quarter cer- 
tainly must be regular attendance 
at worship as well as at class ses- 
sions. The sessions will mean much 
more if the group can have the same 
worship experiences on- which to 
base discussions rather than dig- 
ging into the memory of a church 
service attended some months ago. 

You may want to have the group 
choose certain parts or aspects of 
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your Sunday worship for special in- 
vestigation and study. 

The Teacher's Guide offers many 
good suggestions. Follow through 
with those your class will be most 
interested in. Watch for the extra 
helps in the Teacher’s Guide. You 
will not become an expert, but you 
will have some added information 
to give for the class. 

You may want to plan an extra 
session by the time you get to SEs- 
sion 7. Perhaps this can be prepara- 
tion for or immediately after you 
and the class can commune together. 
In a sense the impact of the quarter 
has been building up to Session 7. 
Plan to make it a memorable one. 


Unit B—Other Services 


One of the goals for the quarter 
might also be becoming more fa- 
miliar with the plan and contents 
of the hymnal used in your con- 
gregation. This will include a more 
thorough investigation of the Mat- 
ins and Vespers services. 

Since not too many congregations 
use Matins and Vespers regularly, 
you might want to have the pastor 
(or the class) conduct these serv- 
ices. It won’t hurt to do some prac- 
ticing beforehand so the services 
will go smoothly. Perhaps the class 
can invite the congregation to be 
observing participants. 

For Srssion 9 some time will be 
spent studying the Order for Infant 
Baptism and the Rite of Confirma- 
tion. Help your group see the simi- 
larities and differences in the two. 

Check with your pastor about the 
suggestions he makes to couples 
about their marriage ceremony. You 
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might use these as the basis for your 
class discussion. Help them see the 
value of a marriage ceremony that is 
consistent with the church’s belief 
and practice. 


Unit C—Aids to Worship 


Your Teacher’s Guide and the re- 
sources suggested on these pages 
will give you more than enough 
material for the last four sessions 
of the quarter. You will want to 
choose those items most interesting 
to the class. Why not let them de- 
cide and help plan this unit? 

A church year wheel you can 
build up piece by piece is about 
the best way to explain the church 
calendar. Enlist the help of a com- 
mittee from the class to prepare a 
visual aid and accompanying ex- 
planation (Sxssion 10). 

Hymnology certainly cannot be 
adequately covered in one session 
(Session 11). Again you will want 
to choose topics most interesting to 
the class. Does your church library 
have a file of our church paper 
for juniors, Steps? A series of hymn 
studies appeared in the December 
1961 through June 1962 issues. 

For Session 12 you might plan 
a field trip in your own church 
building (or a neighboring church) 
to examine the symbols used. Some- 
thing similar can be done for Ses- 
sion 13. A visit to an art museum 
or looking at some good color prints 
can be the basis for a good discus- 
sion about Christian art. 

These brief suggestions are in- 
tended to start your thinking and 
planning for the quarter’s study. Is 
this to try something new? 
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Bible Storytime 


By Mary C. BerNLour 


Jue usually brings changes in 
our preschool department. Some 
children will be vacationing while 
others will be bringing visitors to 
class. Some will be having new ex- 
periences: a boat or plane trip, visit- 
ing another church, meeting new 
people. New children who have 
moved into the community may 
come to class. Teachers and parents 
can use these real-life situations in 
making the Unrr 9 lessons more 
meaningful. 

Emphasize that wherever we go 
we can find ways to “tell others 
about Jesus” so they can know and 
love him, too, Encourage parents to 
take their Bible and Parent's Manual 
along on their vacation. Have the 
children bring in Sunday school leaf- 
lets from their vacation church. 

In Lesson 40 we come to a great 
event in history, the beginning of 
the church’s world mission program. 
We see not only the journey of mis- 
sionaries Paul and Barnabas, but also 
the unselfish part their “home 
church” had in preparing the way 
for the Holy Spirit’s call and in sup- 
porting them through their prayers 
and offerings. We here at home can 
help in the same way today. If you 
collect a special mission offering dur- 
ing this unit, show pictures of the 
missionaries from your area. Small 
boats made of walnut shells and 
clay with paper and toothpick sails 


Mrs. Bernlohr 
theran Church, 


teaches at Euclid Lu- 
Euclid, Ohio, where her 
husband is the pastor. 
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will delight the children as they sail 
across a sandpan sea and will help 
to play the story. 

In Lesson 41 we learn that even 
though missionaries find themselves 
in danger, God helps them go on 
working for him. Help children act 
out this dramatic story to show how 
God cares in wonderful ways. 

“Talking to God” is one of the 
important ways in which a child 
can express his faith. However, he 
needs both preparation and practice 
in the art of praying. In Unrr 11 
we study four lessons on different 
types of prayer. 

In Lesson 46 we learn about 
“thank you” prayer. Take advantage 
of a pleasant July Sunday and take 
a nature walk, looking for many 
things for which we can spontane- 
ously say “Thank you, Jesus.” Let 
children share the new prayer songs 
and verses they have learned or are 
learning in vacation church school. 

In preparation for Lesson 47 we 
need to study and examine our 
own belief about forgiveness. Read 
“Grace and Faith” in The Faith 
We Teach and pages 403-4 in the 
Parent's Manual. We want to cor- 
rect any wrong idea that the chil- 
dren may have, such as “Jesus won't 
love you if you're bad.” Forgiving 
is “forgetting”? and “making all 
things right again.” No matter how 
bad a thing we do, Jesus keeps on 
loving us. If we are sorry, Jesus for- 
gives us every time, Dramatic play of 
a situation such as taking another’s 
toy helps children understand. 
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Dear Puiv: 


What's all this I hear about a new 
curriculum in our church? There 
was some talk about new materials 
at our district meeting a few weeks 
ago. [I’ve noticed some articles about 
parish education here and there in 
our church publications recently too. 
It’s a lot to get excited about; there’s 
been talk about new materials for 
years. 

I’ve been going to teachers’ ral- 
lies for a long time, and someone’s 
asked about new materials at every 
meeting. So why not get excited 
about new senior high curriculum 
which will be out in the fall of 
1964? And the new junior high 
materials—they’ll be available in the 
fall of 1965, I hear. It wall take 
some getting ready, won’t it! 

By the way, I’ve been watching 
something interesting downtown re- 
cently. A large corporation is erect- 
ing a new office building on the 
site where another group of build- 
ings formerly stood. It didn’t take 
the wrecker long to get the build- 
ings down and the debris carried 
away. These were old buildings and 
no one lamented tearing them 
down. But there’s something sad 
about a building coming down in 
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a heap even though a new one will 
take its place. 

There was a sizeable hole in the 
ground after the buildings were 
wrecked and we thought it wouldn't 
be long before we'd see the founda- 
tion poured and steel erected for a 
new building. But this wasn’t the 
Case: 

As soon as the old building was 
gone and there was just a hole in 
the ground they hauled in load after 
load of fill and bulldozed the area 
until it looked like no buildings 
were ever there. Everything seemed 
to take more time than necessary. 

But it was only then that con- 
struction of the new building began. 
A new hole was dug and forms for 
the new foundation were placed. I 
guess they have reasons for the way 
they work. 

Even at that it will be some 
months before tenants can move in- 
to the new building. It’s always 
amazing to me how one building 
site, plus blueprints, plus construc- 
tion materials, plus a crew, can all 
add up to a structure that fits to- 
gether, serves well, and can be a 
thing of beauty. 

I know what you're thinking. 
You're going to tell me that this is 
often the way they erect a new 
building on an old building site. 
And perhaps they're purposely at- 
tracting attention to what’s going 
on behind the barriers. When some- 
one says, “Look at the new build- 
ing going up!” you just can’t help 
but turn and look. Maybe you’d 


like to move in. 


Yours, 


NATE 
LUTHERAN TEACHER 


“MAKING BOOKS IS A 
SKILLED TRADE, 
LIKE MAKING 
CLOCKS?’ sean oats seuvere 


If you can compare making books to making 
clocks. Because more soul than skill frequently 
goes into the making of a book. And every bit 
as much pride. Naturally there’s pride involved 
when we publish a newly translated work by 
Sgren Kierkegaard . . . a book by Bishop Hans 
Lilje . . . a devotional work by Kai Jensen... . 
theological thinking from K. E. Skydsgaard ... . 
or when we put a 52nd edition of O. Hallesby’s 
Prayer to press. Making a book takes a lot of 
skill—the skill of the author, the editor, the 
typesetter, the binder. But if skill were the only 
thing involved in making books, John Milton 
would never have had cause to say, “A good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit.” 
It is to the task of publishing good books that 
Augsburg Publishing House dedicates both soul 
and skill. 


byl ‘OMNIA VINGIT VERITAS |? 
PUBLISHING HOUSE > 
Augsburg 426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Ee 
57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio 2001 Third Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 2. 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alta., Canada wo 
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SUPPORT FOR DAILY LIVING 


THY WORD IN MY HEART 
by Frances P. Reid 
Seventy-five simple, poetic meditations drawing on 
everyday experiences that have universal appeal 
a book with freshness in content and view- 
point. Emphasizes God’s presence in the seemingly 
insignificant tasks of daily life. 
144 pp., cloth, $2.50 


ONE LIFE TO LIVE 
by Arndt Halvorson 
Find new meaning for living by letting Christ 
show you the way. Discover the will of God for 
your life as a Christian in ONE LIFE TO LIVE 
. a book that bridges the gap between man’s 
faith and daily life. 
93 pp., paper, $1.75 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND 
by Kai Jensen 


The late Bishop of Aarhus, Denmark, Kai Jensen, 
wrote these 36 meditations to emphasize the need 
for action on our part if the will of God is to be 
effective in our lives. Directed “especially to the 
tired, the lonesome, and the frustrated.” 

F 128 pp., cloth, $2.75 


426 South Sth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Order from the nearest branch 
316 South 18th Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
2001 Third Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington 


e JN L i : 26 4th Street N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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oe - 28 a matter of fact 


Field Test Leadership Conferences have been planned for the 27 con- 
gregations continuing in the field test of new junior high-confirma- 
tion materials. They will be field testing material for Grade 8 this 
year. Training has been provided for the pastor, lay catechists, and 
the research representative of each congregation. 


Congregations cooperating in the field test are also using the Revised 
Unit | of Grade 7, a revision based on the reports received from 
the field test last year. Revision changes will again be evaluated 
before the material is published. 


Superintendents and teachers should be alert to the recent special 
mailing from the Stewardship Department of the ALC about the 
fall mission emphasis for Sunday schools: Madagascar. Included 
was a copy of the superintendent's talk, the children's picture tract 
called ''The Church Made a Difference . ..,'' a four-page reprint 
from Hand in Hand telling the story of a child in Madagascar, 
an offering envelope, a list of audio-visuals available, and an order 
blank. Note especially information about the new filmstrip prepared 
for children on Madagascar. 


You may have the feeling you've read ‘Toddlers Can Be Taught More 
Than You Think'' (page 8) before. Perhaps you have. Originally 
printed in Parents’ Magazine, the article was condensed in the July 
1963 Reader's Digest under the title, ‘Children Can Be Taught Life 
—Early."' It's a good article in either case. Be sure to read it. 


The Small Catechism by Martin Luther in Contemporary English is the 
version to be used by the Curriculum Department of Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, since this Catechism was received by The American 
Lutheran Church at the Milwaukee Convention last year. This is 
also the version used in the article, ‘Weighed in the Balance,'' page 
12). In future issues of Lutheran Teacher the same translation will 
be used whenever the Catechism is quoted. Footnotes will indicate 
any other translation. 


To set the record straight, Dr. William D. Streng, professor of Chris- 
tian Education at Wartburg Seminary, and not his brother, Dr. 
A. C. Streng, chairman of the Board of Parish Education, attended 
the Lutheran World Federation Assembly at Helsinki in August. 
Lutheran Teacher regrets the error. 
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—a Course on Why We Teach was first taught by the national 
staff at the National Trainer's Institute at St. Olaf Col- 

lege in June. Scenes like these were repeated at district 
instructor's institutes during the summer. Put yourself in 

a picture. Attend your nearest institute this fall. 


Dr. Evenson con- 
ducted general 
sessions. 


Helen Pederson taught Marie Shupe, 
former staff member, in nursery 
department sessions. 


Estelle Griffen emphasizes a point 
with kindergarten teachers. 


Ella Osten is off camera. 
Primary department teachers at work. 


Oletta Wald listens as a junior 
department teacher speaks. 
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Junior high-con- 
firmation teachers 
and Herbert Brokering. 


District chair- 
men joined those 
taking ''admini- 
stration." 


Junior Lutheran-Nursery Roll 
leaders were briefed 
by Norman Wegmeyer. 


Adult teachers 
discussed "Why?" with 
Robert Konzelman. 
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Associate Director 
Vogeley also had the 
regional/district di- 
rectors in ‘'admini- 
stration." 


Senior high teachers 
and Harlan Norem. 


A lot to learn 
in a few days, but worth it. 
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TODDLERS 
CAN 
BE TAUGHT 
MORE 
THAN YOU THINK 


By MarcuerrirE KurrTu, M.D. 


“With this issue LurHERAN TEACHER begins a series 
of articles related to the Nursery Roll program of 
The American Lutheran Church. All should be ac- 
quainted with the program and with the new ma- 
terials to be available in the next few months. 

“To set the stage, the first article is a reprint from 
Parents Magazine. You'll find that this article was 
not addressed to the church—the name of God is 
not mentioned. But I trust that you will make some 
applications to Christian values as you read.” 


ESTELLE GRIFFEN 
Director of Preschool Education 
Department of Parish Education 
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HEN our first child lay red 

and squealing i in my arms my 
husband said, “Let’s make this more 
than a custodial affair—a feed him, 
clothe him, tuck him into bed sort 
of thing. Let’s give him something 
more!” I nodded fervently. 

What parents don’t feel this way 
in the breathtaking moment of find- 
ing a new life in their hands? And 
what parents aren’t soon over- 
whelmed by the day-in, day-out 
flurry of caring for babe and house- 
hold? As the early months and years 
of a child’s life pass, how easy it is 
to overlook the give- -him-something- 
extra resolution in the pressure of 
giving him the bare essentials. 

Yet even a toddler is extraordi- 
narily receptive to doses of learn- 
ing in small portions, given in what- 
ever relaxed moments a busy mother 
can find. For the mind of the pre- 
school child, with all of its seeming 
wandering, is like a blotter, absorb- 
ing everything it comes in contact 
with, if the teaching is presented 
with no emotional strings attached. 
“Learn this and you'll get a piece of 
candy” never works. Nor does, 
“Tell Mrs. Smith all the flowers 
you know.” This will make Junior 
clam up. 

On the other hand, since your 
young children want so much to 
identify with you, they’re interested 


Reprinted from the May 1963 Parents’ 
Magazine, published by Parents’ Magazine 
Enterprises, Inc. Used by permission. 
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in everything you do, say or think. 
They’re behind you as you sweep 
and literally in your hair as you 
brush it. You might as well make 
the most of it. 

In our home, we concentrate on 
outdoor learning when the weather 
is fit, on indoor pursuits when it’s 
not. Books, art reproductions, long 
playing records—the thought, art, 
and music of all ages come into our 
living room. I’ve discovered that 
the memory of a preschool child is 
tenacious. Once he knows a thing, 
a picture, a flower, how to do some- 
thing, it stays with him. 


The World of Art 
Take the world of art. I didn’t 


see any reason why our children 
shouldn’t be on as intimate terms 
with Dufy and Degas as with Don- 
ald Duck. And it’s no special work 
for me. It’s a matter of exposure. 
My daughter sits dreamily staring at 
a picture of ballet dancers by Degas. 
She’s only three but she’s bewitched. 
Dufy’s gay colors are a delight for 
youngsters. I save reprints from 
magazines. No loss if they’re torn 
or get jam on them. Size is of no 
importance. Cheap reproductions 
may be found in any book store or 
department store. I keep them flat 
in a huge cardboard box. 

The prints are tacked onto the 


wallboard above the kitchen table 
Dr. Kurth lives at Redwood Valley, 

Calif. 
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TODDLERS 
CAN BE TAUGHT 


where the children eat breakfast 
and lunch. A rotating gallery is 
more stimulating than year-in and 
year-out sameness on the walls. The 
expense is slight, the pleasure in- 
finite. 

I mention the title and artist once 
when putting a picture up and once 
when taking it down. My young- 
sters have their likes and dislikes, 
violent often. Queen Nefretity, the 
cool Egyptian beauty, held them 
captive for months, and they refused 
to have her taken down. Scenes 
from beautiful and famous places, 
as well as maps, acquaint them with 
the wondrous face of the earth. 


The Beautiful Earth 


And we look at the beautiful 
earth, herself, especially at the sea- 
son when it is bursting with new 
life. 

I remember before I discovered 
that I was a teacher of my young- 
sters, I used to say, “Look at the 
pretty flower,” 17 times over with 17 
varieties of flowers. The children 
oohed, aahed and sniffed apprecia- 
tively. Then one day I thought, 
“How boring can one get? The 
children know Tommy from David, 
why not a rose from a peony?” 

I began calling flowers by name 
and the children repeated the names 
delightedly. When my scanty knowl- 


edge ran out I consulted a flower- 
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loving neighbor; after her, an in- 
expensive paperback guide, then li- 
brary books. Now the children 
shout, “Look at the spring beau- 
ties, the columbines, the jack-in-the- 
pulpit!” They know flowers as 
friends, matter-of-factly. 

They count the “fingers” of the 
white oak tree leaf. The edge of the 
elm leaf is like Daddy’s saw. They 
watch the trembling of the aspen. 
“Will it shake all night too?” they 
ask. They pat the “smooth skin” of 
the beach, try to restrain themselves 
from peeling “paper” from the bark 
of the white birch. Again, a paper- 
back tree guide suffices. 

Even the difficult world of insects 
can be approached with preschool 
children. We call about 25 common 
species by name, which is_ better 
than lumping all buzzing, crawling 
creatures into an “ugh bug” cate- 
gory. A very useful book is “In- 
sects,’ one of the “Golden Nature 
Guide” illustrated paperbacks. 


Ten Minutes a Day 


This kind of learning program 
calls for about a ten-minute walk 
each day. That’s all. We go out 
even in winter—it’s stimulating for 
the children and discourages. stir- 
craziness in me. We bring home a 
leaf, a flower, a stone, an insect, 
a twig. Or we try to remember the 
call of a bird we've heard, look 
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IT TAKES PATIENCE, 
BUT IT’S WORTH IT 


it up in “A Guide to Bird Songs” 
by Saunders and we have the bird 
named, sight unseen. 

Our four-year-old is triumphant 
as he runs to a moth. “I know 
him. I know his name. He’s a 
Luna moth!” Before knowing he 
was afraid of its size. Naming it 
somehow makes him feel master 
of the situation—and of the moths. 

Educating toddlers takes little 
time. It’s knowing what to say or 
show when a leisurely quiet mo- 
ment presents itself. That’s the se- 
cret of home education: Take ad- 
vantage only of the calm minutes 
when they occur. You can’t cram 
facts down a preoccupied child, like 
grain down a goose. 


Morning and Evening 

I find breakfast times with pre- 
school children one of the sweet- 
est hours of the day. They haven’t 
shifted into high gear yet, and they 
chirp contentedly over their cereal. 
I read aloud whatever poetry I 
think they'll enjoy. Consequently, 
they mumble songs from Shake- 
speare to themselves as well as 
rhymes from Mother Goose. 

Bedtime, too, is a natural time 
for pleasant learning. For us it’s 
music time and story time. We 
play children’s records, and I get 
to make a selection of one of my 
records, too. Slowly, familiarity 
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breeds love and the youngsters 
often request my records. There 
is no high pressure or hard sell. 
They get to know the name and 
composer of each piece by having 
it said once when played. As for 
reading, we were surprised that pre- 
school tykes are as fascinated by 
fact as by fiction. They love to 
pore over pictures of Bindabus and 
Zulus, jungle birds or backyard 


birds, boats, trains, planes. Dr. 
Seuss, the phantasizer, and Dr. 
Beebe, the oceanographer, hold 


equal claim to their attention. For 
the world of reality is a fairy land, 
the fairy-tale world, a reality—and 
both are fascinating to children. 

We have our children home with 
us full time for only five or six 
years. It is so easy to tell them 
in a few simple words what we’re 
about, whether it’s father fixing the 
back porch or mother baking a 
cake. My husband explains what 
he’s doing with the back porch and 
lets the little imps hammer tenta- 
tively. It takes patience but it’s 
worth it. He lets them go at their 
pace, not his. 

So, with a dab of patience, a bit 
of planning and some perseverance, 
we feel we’ve enriched our own 
lives, and are giving our toddlers 
the beginnings of a broad cultural 
education. They like it. And we 
do, too. 


CCENTUATE the positive” is 

a piece of good advice taken 
from a popular song of about a 
decade ago. It’s a bit of advice that 
makes good sense in teaching the 
Ten Commandments. 


Because all but two of the com- 
mandments begin with the words 
“You shall not,” it is so easy to 
stress the negative side of the Law 
and give the impression that the 
Ten Commandments are a list of 
things you “shouldn’t do.” 


Let’s look at Luther’s explana- 
tion to the Commandments. In each 
one we find the little word “but.” 
For the Fifth Commandment, he 
explained, “We are to fear and love 
God so that we do not hurt our 


Mr. Olsen is Sunday school superintend- 
ent at Zion Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Weighed 
in the Balance 


neighbor in any way, but help him 
in all his physical needs.” This tells 
us that each commandment also 
contains a command from God, 
something that we should do. 

How often have children (or 
adults for that matter) looked at 
the Fifth Commandment and said, 
“Oh, I don’t have to worry about 
that one. I haven't killed anyone, 
and I’m sure I never will.” But 
what happens when we look at the 
other side of the commandment? 
If we have an opportunity to help 
a neighbor and neglect to do s0, 
we have broken this statute. Christ 
pointed this up in his parable of 
the Good Samaritan when he in- 
troduced the priest and the Levite 
who walked past the wounded man 
and refused to stop and help. 

To help teach the full meaning 
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By Frank H. Oxsen 


Puoros By JAmMEs Minor 


of the Commandments, and with 
two sides to each one, I have found 
a “Commandment Scale” a_ very 
helpful device. 

The scale I use is actually part 
of an educational toy intended to 
help children learn to add. The 
small scale comes with plastic nu- 
merals which are meant to be hung 
from knobs on either side of the 
balance arm. If a child were to 
hang the numbers 4 and 5 from 
one side of the scale, he would find 
that it would only balance if he 
were to hang the number 9 from 
the other arm. 

In adapting this toy into a vis- 
ual aid, I prepared two small cards 
for each commandment. By pasting 
the “negative” card on the back of 
one numeral and the “positive” card 
for the same commandment on the 
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back of the duplicate numeral, they 
will balance on the scale. 

In teaching the Commandment, 
I place the “negative” card on one 
side of the scale and show the class 
that this is not enough. If we only 
refrain from doing what we should 
not do, our lives will be “off bal- 
ance.” We must also remember to 
do the things that God has com- 
manded us. Only then, will our 
lives be in balance. 

I have found this visual aid to be 
very effective when teaching chil- 
dren the true and full meaning of 
the Commandments. These cards 
could also be used as a review of 
a unit. The cards could be shuffled 
and the children would have to 
match them up on the scale. Nat- 
urally, only those correctly matched 
will make the scale balance. 
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What 

should the church 
do about 

its Sunday school 
today? 
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=] Pee is nothing sacred about 
Sunday schools! They are mere- 
ly another vehicle by which people 
can be confronted with God and 
his disclosure of himself in Christ, 
the Lord of the church. 

One will find, however, where 
weak Sunday schools exist, other 
weak vehicles of the Gospel usually 
exist also. Churches cannot do their 
work well unless the people who 
belong to them realize they are 
congregations. Congregations exist 
when whole families want their 
church to be their spiritual home. 

Churches held tegether by an his- 
toric past, endowments given by 
others, the force of one personality, 
or anything other than “a congre- 
gational attitude” eventually will 
weaken in usefulness regardless of 
how many props someone puts 
under them. 

Sunday schools are successful 
when teaching is as important as 
preaching, and when all age levels 
—from the smallest children to the 
oldest adults—are being taught in 
a total parish education program 
not restricted to Sundays. 

This is not as hard to set in mo- 
tion as it sounds. In fact, only two 
things need to happen to make this 
significant shift in emphasis. 

The first of these changes is open 
interest shown by “prestige” groups. 
It is amazing how much time and 
effort ministers and ofhcial boards 
are willing to expend on buildings. 
Every detail of the religious educa- 
tion unit is planned and known by 
the leaders. It is harder to find, how- 


Mr. Anderson is assistant manager at 
Augsburg Publishing House. 
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ever, a minister or official board 
member who knows exactly what 
is being taught within these walls. 
It is as though housing were more 
important than what happens with- 
in the home. 

Teaching has to be elevated to 
the role of “a calling” so that teach- 
ers believe what they do counts. 
Difficulties of recruiting and train- 
ing teachers will diminish in pro- 
portion to the importance the con- 
gregation gives this function. 

The second of these changes is 
mandatory usage of systematic ma- 
terials. It is appalling how little 
many adult Christians know about 
their faith after spending their lives 
within a church. One reason for 
this is the hodgepodge of materi- 
als used to develop these people. 
Churches could well learn from the 
better public schools which long ago 
came back to making mandatory 
the materials teachers must use. 

Protestant denominations spend 
large sums of money to develop sys- 
tematic curriculum. A congregation 
is wise to use the materials devel- 
oped or recommended for each age 
level by its own denomination. The 
end result for its people over a 
period of time is a more systematic 
understanding of the whole Chris- 
tian faith within the whole Chris- 
tian Church. 

No, Sunday schools are not dead. 
What has been dead for some time, 
however, is the way some churches 
operate them. 


Reprinted from the September 1963 
Christian Life where it appeared as part of 
a symposium, “What should the church 
do about its Sunday school today?” Used 
by permission. 
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A New 


Reference Bible 


A ae publication of a new Eng- 
lish Reference Bible, King 
James Version, a major publishing 
venture in preparation since 1946, 
has been announced by the Amert- 
can Bible Society. 

The volume was developed to 
provide an inexpensive study edi- 
tion of the Bible. It is the first ref- 
erence Bible ever prepared by the 
Society, an interdenominational 
agency founded in 1816 for the 
translation, publication, and distrib- 
ution of Scriptures “without note 
or comment and without purpose 
of profit.” All references in the new 
volume are made directly to other 
portions of the Scriptures. 

Hundreds of ministers, professors 
of theology, editors, writers, and 
laymen in 28 denominations were 
surveyed to determine what is 
wanted in a reference Bible. The 
reference system developed for this 
edition has been used in the recent 
publication of reference Bibles in 
the Spanish Revised Reina-Valera 
Bible and the Portuguese Bible. 

The new edition also offers alter- 
native translations based on older 
and more accurate Hebrew and 
Greek manuscripts than were avail- 
able to the translators of the King 
James Version more than 350 years 
ago, and a list of words, accurate 
when used but which have changed 
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meaning in the intervening cen- 
turies. Thus the reader may use the 
King James Version but have many 
of the advantages of a modern trans- 
lation and modern English. 

The volume is bound in cloth 
in new contemporary as well as in 
traditional colors, both stamped in 
gold leaf. The contemporary bind- 
ing is in two-tone cloth of blue and 
gray. The edition is in standard 
book size, 544x8%4x1% inches, con- 
tains 1,435 pages, plus a preface, 
maps in six colors, and a map in- 
dex. Despite its size and scope, the 
price is only $2.05. 

In addition to the Bible itself, the 
volume contains the Short Concord- 
ance, an abridgment of “A New 
Concordance to the Holy Bible,” on 
which work began in 1932 and 
which was published in 1961. 

There is also an edition without 
concordance for $1.65. 

Other features include improved 
spelling, type set in paragraphs in- 
stead of traditional verse division, 
section heading to suggest contents 
of paragraphs, indentation for 
poetry, footnote references on the 
bottom of each page where the 
reader expects to find such notes, 
a highly legible type face, omission 
of the complex system of diacriti- 
cal marks to indicate pronunciation. 
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In the Bible itself, the transla- 
tion of the King James Version re- 
mains unchanged. To introduce the 
new, more accurate renderings or 
readings, an asterisk refers the 
reader to an appendix where, in 
biblical order, a compilation of al- 
most 300 alternative renderings or 
readings may be found. 

An example of an alternative 
rendering suggested to the reader 
may be found in the phrase, “pe- 
culiar people,” used several times 
in the Bible. It does not mean 
“queer” or “strange,” but may be 
better translated as “people who are 
God’s own possession,” that is, peo- 
ple who are peculiarly his own! In 
Mirus I aches Gretians are yal- 
ways liars, evil beasts and slow bel- 
lies,’ may be better translated, “.. . 
liars, evil beasts and idle gluttons,” 
the listing suggests. 

No attempt is made to include 
all possible passages where most 
scholars believe modern Greek texts 
are superior to those underlying 
those of the King James Version, 
but those chosen will give an idea of 
the complexity of the problem. 

The list of over 500 archaic and 
obsolete words and phrases and 
their modern equivalents will help 
the reader understand portions ac- 
curately translated in their day but 
no longer comprehensible. Examples 
include “dragons” (in Job and 
Psalms), which meant “jackals”; 
“flowers” (Leviticus 15:24) which 
meant “impurity,” and “polled” (2 
Samuel 14:26) which meant “cut 
the hair of.” The word, “charger,” 
may bring images of knights and 
their steeds to the reader but the 
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word meant “platter” or “tray” used 
to carry the head of John the Bap- 
tist to Herodias’ daughter. 

Spelling is improved in two ways. 
The accepted American style is used 
in such words as “color” for “col- 
our” and “show” for “shew.” In ad- 
dition, Old Testament names of 
persons and places who are quoted 
or referred to in the New Testa- 
ment are spelled the same way in 
both Testaments. For many years, 
Bible readers have wondered why 
“Esaias” was so spelled in the New 
Testament and “Isaiah” in the Old, 
and have been puzzled by the refer- 
ence to “Jesus” (properly “Joshua” 
entering the Promised Land (Acts 
7:45). The differences are due to 
the fact that the King James Ver- 
sion followed the Greek and Latin 
spelling of proper names in the 
New Testament but the Hebrew 
spelling in the Old. 

It is the new reference system, 
however, which will be of major 
value to the student. One type, used 
under section headings, makes cross 
references to parallel accounts in 
other portions of the Bible. Thus, 
the “Genealogy of Jesus Christ,” in 
Matthew has a reference to Luke, 
and “David Made King of Israel,” 
in 1 Samuel, has reference over to 
1 Chronicles. The other type, in the 
form of footnotes, refers to addi- 
tional passages, not precisely paral- 
lel, which may be of interest to the 
reader. These are of four kinds: 
Quotations, where a passage is a 
direct quotation from some other 
part of Scripture; Allusions, where 
a passage is not a quotation but 
contains a clear allusion to another 
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part of the Bible; Historical Back- 
ground, where a passage describes 
a historical event, as the Mat- 
thew 12:40 reference to Jonah’s ex- 
perience in the whale; and Similar 
Passages, which are not parallel but 
clearly similar in thought. 

The Short Concordance, although 
an abridgment of the 1961 volume, 
retains all the major features of the 
longer work. Entries are listed as 
they would be in a dictionary with 
the various forms of adjectives. 
verbs, and nouns together. 

The 16-page color supplement has 
eight aerial perspective maps. The 
perspective, quite different from 
traditional Bible maps, shows the 
Holy Land and the Mediterra- 
nean world as they would appear 
from a satellite passing overhead. 
Larger maps show the geographical 
features of Palestine in both Old 
and New Testament times. One of 
the maps is a six-color drawing ot 
New ‘Testament Jerusalem. The 
maps are thoroughly indexed and, 
where there are two or more loca- 
tions with the same name, these are 
indicated on the maps and in the 
index. 

The new Bible is not generally 
available in bookstores, since the 
American Bible Society does not 
distribute the Scriptures through 
regular commercial channels, but 
publishes them primarily for evan- 
gelistic and missionary use. Copies 
can be obtained by anyone, how- 
ever, from the Society’s headquar- 
ters at 450 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y., or from its regional of- 
fices in Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
Washington, D. C. 
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the light 
Of Glaeistmas 


New for Christmas 1963—a filmstrip in sound and color, 

The Light of Christmas. Art, music, and script have been 
combined to make a beautiful new presentation of the com- 
ing of Christ, the Messiah promised. 


Uplitting the spirit and inspiring worship, The Light of 
Christmas is ideal for Sunday schools, choir programs, 
for youth and college Christmas programs. 


You will be reminded of God's light in the epiphany star 
leading the Wise Men to Bethlehem. 

His light of promise from the fall of man through the 
centuries is reviewed in color and song. 

The artist has imagined what it was like when the sky was 
filled with the song of the angels and the earth was 
drenched with light. 


The light shone for the Wise Men. 
A bright star, a new shining star 
appeared in the sky. 
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Just as the Wise Men trusted a 
star, so did the Israelites trust a 
light, the light of promise. 


As they traveled homeward the 
Wise Men knew they had seen the 
Child of light . . . Light for all 


men, for all time. 


Organ music by Paul Manz of Concordia College, St. Paul, and 
Mount Olive Church, Minneapolis. Choral music by the 

Nordic Choir of Luther College, Decorah, lowa, directed 

by Weston Noble. Art by Bart Doe of Los Angeles. Script 

by Ron Matthies, editor, Curriculum Department, Augsburg 
Publishing House. 


Produced by Cathedral Films for Augsburg Publishing House 
the filmstrip and LP record sell for $10.00. 47 frames, 


running time 20 minutes. 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


Mission Project 


Consult with your Sunday school 
superintendent regarding the chil- 
dren’s mission offering for Mada- 
gascar. Your Junior Lutherans could 
make a poster calling attention to 
the project. 

Use the world mission map to 
locate Madagascar. Ask some of 
the juniors to report on its location, 
climate, people, food, and work. 
Interesting information about the 
country can also be found in vari- 
ous issues of The Missionary. Ar- 
ticles about Madagascar will be 
printed in the October, November, 
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NEWS 


By Evita M. Osten 


and December issues of Hand in 


Hand, Steps, and Teenways. 
What One Group Did 


The 92 active (in every sense 
of the word, says their leader) Jun- 
ior Lutherans of St. Paul’s Church, 
Streator, Ill., worked out their own 
program to present to the congre- 
gation last spring. They reviewed 
the course, The Bible for All Peo- 
ple. Some scenes from the program 
are printed on the next two pages. 


Mrs. Osten is director of primary edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, 
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Junior 
Lutheran 


NEWS 


Photos courtesy Mrs. Katherine Pile, 
Junior Lutherans leader at St. Paul's 
Church. 


5. A summary of the work of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society preceded an explana- 
tion of the Bible's use in the 12 world 
missions fields of the ALC. 


BOLE 


1. Six children with Bible in hand told 
what the Bible meant to each one per- 
sonally. 


4. Thanks to God for his Word was 
expressed in word and song by 92 Junior 
Lutherans and their leaders. 
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2. Music for the program and accom- 
paniment for singing was provided by 
members of the Junior Lutherans. 


3. "John Eliot and the Indians" read 
Psalm 23 in the Indian version together. 
The narrator introduced each part of the 


program. 


: 
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FILMSTRIPS FOR ADULT 
BIBLE STUDY 


Churches offering six-week courses 
in adult Bible study may wish to 
use one or both of the following 
kits recently produced by Family 
Films: Great Words for the Chris- 
tian Life and Great Questions Jesus 
Answered. 

Great Words for the Christian 
Life is the title of one kit of four 
filmstrips and two 12” LP records. 
New insights and deeper meanings 
of the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Golden Rule, and the two Great 
Commandments are explored and 
studied in the light of 20th century 
problems. 

Great Questions Jesus Answered 
is a provocative study of four ques- 
tions asked Jesus (that people are 
still asking). Jesus’ answers are ex- 
amined and transposed from Bible 
times to the 20th century. 

“What Signs Have You to Show 
Us?” explores the matter of the 
proof of Christ’s authority. 


“Where Are We to Get Bread?” 


discusses how talents and resources, 
no matter how small, are multiplied 
when they are dedicated to Christ’s 
service. 
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What’s new to view? 


By Mase SIHLER 


“What Do I Still Lack?” analyzes 
the drastic prescription Jesus gave 
the rich young ruler and applies it 
to people today. 

“Do You Not Care That We 
Perish?” points up that the same 
Jesus who could calm a storm will 
give peace to the individual. 

Each record ends with a number 
of questions to spark discussion. 

Kits consist of four filmstrips and 
two LP records selling for $29.70 
complete. Individual filmstrips are 
$6.50 and records, $3.50. 


TWO PROBLEM AREAS 


Two areas on which little has 
been available in religious filmstrips 
are marital problems and the prob- 
lems of the aging. Family Films 
has produced an interesting kit 
which we feel can benefit coun- 
selors, married couples, and couples 
planning to be married: Facing 


Problems in Modern Marriage. 
The four filmstrips in this kit 
take up the following controversial 
topics: “Problems of Early Mar- 
riage,’ “Marrying Outside Your 
Faith,’ “Christians and Divorce,” 
and “Problems of the Modern Moth- 
er.” The filmstrips open up some 
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BIBLE STUDY 


PROBLEM AREAS 


TEACHER TRAINING 


good discussion possibilities, bring- 
ing out pertinent facts in each area. 
Narration for “Problems of Early 
Marriage” and “Marrying Outside 
Your Faith” are paired on one rec- 
ord. “Problems of the Modern 
Mother” and “Christians and Di- 
vorce” are on the other. The com- 
plete kit sells for $29.70. 

Christians Face the Senior Years 
is a kit of two filmstrips and one 
record pointing up the importance 
of preparing for old age. “Middle 
Age—Making the Most of It” and 
“Planning Ahead for Retirement” 
are the titles. “Our Senior Years'' from the FAMILY 

The viewer is confronted with FILMS Christian Family Life Series. 
the inescapable fact of eventual old 
age and being ready for it. These 
filmstrips or the film, Our Senior 
Years, should be viewed and dis- 
cussed by retired persons to help 
them see how much there is for 
them yet in life; by middle aged 
persons to alert them to the need 
for planning ahead; and by young 
people to help them gain some un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
problems of the senior years. The 
kit sells for $16.50. The film, Our 
Senior Years, 30 minutes black and 
white rents for $10.00. 
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“How. to Use Filmstrips in Your 


Church" (FAMILY FILMS) 


How to Organize for Audio-visuals 


in Your Church" 


A TEACHER TRAINING TOOL 


Teachers today realize that a film 
or filmstrip is not to be used for 
entertainment or to fill up time 
but because it is the most effective 
way of teaching a given lesson. 
Teachers therefore want to know 
how to use a filmstrip or a film. 
No church can afford to overlook 
the importance of two or more 
training sessions each year on using 
audio-visuals. 

A made-to-order course which 
practically sells for cost is the set 
How to Use Audio-Visuals in Your 
Church. This self-contained visual- 
ized course provides answers to 
“Why use audio-visuals in your 
church?” A variety of ways to use 
filmstrips for different purposes with 
various groups is suggested through 
the filmstrip, “How to Use Film- 
strips in Your Church.” Excellent 
techniques in ways to use motion 
pictures are given in the strip, 
“How to Use Motion Pictures in 
Your Church.” (In fact this and 
the preceding filmstrip are worth 
the price of the complete kit.) The 
fourth filmstrip offers helps for set- 
ting up an audio-visual library. 


Complete kit of four filmstrips, 
a four-minute film clip, scripts and 
guide, $16.50. 

Rental films may be secured from 
the Films Department, Augsburg 
Publishing House, 426 South Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., or 57 
East Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Filmstrips may be purchased at all 
branches and authorized affiliate 
distributors. Free catalogs are avail- 
able on request. 
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LEMENTARY 
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Teaching the Faith 
in Junior High 


By Karuryn Koos 


Rees a day passes when a 
young person of the junior 
high school age is not confronted 
and questioned about his faith. 
Sometimes there is a sincere ques- 
tion on the part of an interested 
person, but more often a confronta- 
tion is flung in his face to question, 
ridicule, or challenge. Junior high 
people do not have set answers. 
Their minds are questioning what 
is “right” and what is “wrong” 
and their ideas are changing as 
their loyalties shift from playing 
house, cowboys and indians, or 


Miss Koob is junior high teacher at St. 
Paul Lutheran School, Waverly, Iowa. 
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Planning the next issue. Student edi- 


tors of school paper at St. Paul 


School. 


spacemen, to their first responsibili- 
ties in the grownup world. 

The questions that young people 
have and the opinions that they are 
making must be guided intelligent- 
ly and carefully. They must realize 
that the ideas they form about reli- 
gion and Christianity are not some- 
thing that is left behind in religion 
class or confirmation class. These 
must carry into their total life. The 
faith they develop must be a work- 
able faith. This has been the em- 
phasis of The Faith We Teach. 

To say that a faith that is de- 
veloped should carry into the total 
life of the student is indeed a big 
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statement. A workable faith that 
has meaning in every instance of a 
person’s life is a large order and 
must be taught from a person’s 
youth, particularly during the criti- 
cal early teen years. Many oppor- 
tunities arise each day in the nor- 
mal classroom procedure to present 
doctrine for Christian living in a 
meaningful context. 


A Teacher's Responsibility 


In this respect the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility is twofold. He has to 
know the lesson well enough to 
know which doctrine can be ap- 
plied. He has to know the doctrine 
well enough to know where it can 
be the most meaningful in the les- 
son. In addition to being aware of 
these two things, he must also 
know exactly what constitutes a 
teacher and what is expected of him 
by the pupil. 

The pupil expects, and rightly 
so, that his teacher will be a con- 
fident guide, one who can make 
clear the certainties of doctrine, one 
who will tell him that we cannot 
know all of the answers, one who 
bases his teaching on what the 
child already knows, and one who 
has an attitude of friendliness and 
helpfulness. 

Much has been written and said 
about teachable moments in the 
classroom. It is this moment that 
the alert teacher grasps and uses to 
teach truths of Christian doctrine. 
These teachable moments may come 
from the children only infrequent- 
ly; the alert teacher knows his ma- 
terial well enough to utilize such 
moments with a simple question 
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or statement. This is the moment 
when doctrine takes meaning in 
Christian lives. 


Social Studies 


It is quite true to expect that 
some classes will lend themselves to 
such teaching much more readily 
than others. One of the courses that 
lends itself most readily is social 
studies. In teaching the doctrine of 
the church, there is a wealth of ma- 
terial that will fat into the various 
units in this area. 

One of the most natural units is 
the story of the Reformation. Along 
with the story of the church’s de- 
velopment is the story of its exten- 
sion in the world. This of course 
suggests map work of almost in- 
finite variety. The relation of im- 
portant dates in secular and church 
history also makes a definite con- 
tribution to the understanding of 
the role the church plays in the 
world. Needless to say, it is im- 
possible to explore the history of 
Western civilization without explor- 
ing the impact that the church has 
had on politics through the ages. 

The doctrine of grace and faith 
also lends itself to the area of social 
studies. Some fine testimonies of 
faith have come from our astro- 
nauts. Biographical studies of states- 
men, politicians, and those who 
have shaped the history of the 
world also often give shining ex- 
amples to follow. 


Language Arts 


The field of language arts also 
lends itself most readily to the in- 
clusion of church doctrine in the 
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learning experience. To be able to 
put something in writing a person 
must clearly understand it. The 
thoughts of young people do not 
grow without thought and encour- 
agement. One of the best ways to 
encourage thought is to ask for 
something in writing. Many stories 
written for a school newspaper or 
school magazine can give witness 
to the spiritual growth and under- 
standing of the student involved. 

Besides writing their own 
thoughts about the effects, of doc- 
trine in daily living, reading what 
others have written often gives an 
opportunity for effective discussion 
of Christian living. It is amazing 
for them to discover what a wide 
influence the Holy Bible has had 
on literature. That titles, whole 
stories, and plots for dramas and 
poems have come from the words 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Does your Sunday school 
have the uniform series?" 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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of God is a never ending source 
of wonder. The role of the church 
in the preservation of literature, the 
written language, and the role of 
the Bible in the history of print- 
ing give added zest to any unit 
on the printed word. 

The list could go on and on. 
You don’t have to look far—the 
study of symbols in art class, hymn 
study in music, the temple of the 
body in physical education, the con- 
cepts of time and eternity in mathe- 
matics, and the mystery of life and 
death in science. 

This is a start. You have to de- 
cide what will work best for your 
class. The students will help you. 
You will help them. Together you 
will grow in wisdom and knowl- 
edge and daily maturity in the ways 
of your Lord and Savior. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 2 Claus 


By R. A. VocELEY 


That Men May Live in Christ 
The parish education theme and 
goal should reverberate throughout 
the church this entire fall. In every 
congregation this theme should re- 
mind teachers and administrators, 
parents and pastors, that the teach- 
ing ministry of the church has both 
a divine origin and divine goal. 

The church schools are far more 
than interesting but optional phases 
of congregational work, especially 
with children. The teaching minis- 
try of the church is derived from 
and leads to God and his revelation 
in Christ Jesus. The teaching min- 
istry in the church is for everyone, 
old as well as young, non-member 
and member. 


Reach More 


What have you and your congrega- 
tion’s evangelism committee planned 
and prayed for in order to bring 
and instruct the indifferent, the un- 
churched, and the unsaved in your 
area? This also is not an optional 
phase of the work of a congrega- 
tion. We reach and teach that men 
may live in Christ. 
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For September 


"Something Special’ 

This is the name of a new film- 
strip which has been produced by 
the Department of Parish education 
in cooperation with the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism. Cathedral 
Films was the producer, Augsburg 
Publishing House the distributor, 
for this new filmstrip on church 
school evangelism. 

The parish education tract, “Go,” 
also emphasizes the great work of 
the Christian church in_ bringing 
the message of salvation in Christ. 


Confirmation Instruction 


Once again a new confirmation 
class will be organized in practical- 
ly every congregation of our church. 
The second or third year of work 
will be continued with other boys 
and girls. Confirmation instruction 
is a part of a lifelong period of 
Christian education. Ask your pas- 
tor how you can develop a greater 
sense of responsibility in the con- 
gregation for this phase of Chris- 
tian education and how parents can 
be helped to fulfill their promises 
more fully. 
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Adult Christian Education 


In the Parish Education Month 
mailing you received a copy of the 
new Sourcebook section, “Adult 
Christian Education.” 

Have you noticed the goal? Have 
you noticed the various suggestions 
for developing classes and study 
groups? Have you investigated the 
many resources which are available 
for use? What new classes or groups 
are you beginning this fall? 


Madagascar 


The Stewardship Department in a 
separate mailing has sent to each 
congregation interesting and_per- 
tinent facts regarding this project. 
Gifts, whether received through 
your own benevolence envelopes or 
the special offering envelopes pro- 
vided by the Stewardship Depart- 
ment, should be given in the name 
of your school and congregation. 


Pray — Reach — Teach — Give 
that men everywhere may live in 


Christ. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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(| Pens fall is coming and back-to- 
school thoughts fill every fam- 
ily close to children or to teachers. 
In the church school too, the fall 
means a new school year and we all 
begin to take hold anew in the 
great task of helping our fellow 
members of the family of God 
learn, for this stage in their lives, 
the great heritage that is theirs. 

The late summer days are slow 
and easy, but every acquaintance 
with rural affairs tells the time for 
harvest is far advanced already. And 
we remember that when his dis- 
ciples tried to slow down the ur- 
gency with which he worked, our 
Lord said, “Lift up your eyes, and 
see how the fields are already 
white for harvest” (John 4:35). 
And he also said, “We must work 
the works of him who sent me, 
while it is day; night comes, when 
none can work” (John 9:4). We 
take up a new school year amidst 
reminders of the limits of our time, 
among the tasks of harvest and ac- 
counting and judgment, with the 
flavor of forever already in the air 
of time. 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. RicHarp EvENSON 


There really 7s something ultimate 
about the church school teacher’s 
task. It has to do with life that is 
eternal. It has to do with life in 
Christ. 

This is precisely the theme of the 
teacher training opportunities in in- 
stitutes and in congregations dur- 
ing the coming months. 

Some 40,000 teachers throughout 
our church will come to the Church 
Worker’s Institute nearest them. 
(There will be some 220 such in- 
stitutes. One will be near you.) 
The theme will be “That Men May 
Live in Christ.” It has to do with 
why we're doing what we’re doing 
in church school classes. It has to 
do with responsibilities toward for- 
ever. Teachers are finding it an ab- 
sorbing story—one that leads to 
much inner reflection and rethink- 
ing of what we're really about in 
the church school classes we teach. 
Many teachers are finding a lot of 
things coming together in a strong 
and helpful way through this in- 
stitute course. It’s a really thought 

Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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“That Men May Live in Christ’ 


provoking eight hours, this course 
—eight hours that offer much to 
help the teacher gain perspective 
for the great work of making the 
Gospel known with the purpose, 
“That Men May Live in Christ.” 
And there is a related companion 
course for you throughout the year 
in the congregation. Most congrega- 
tions will use it in connection with 
their teachers’ meetings. A few will 
arrange special study evenings of 
one kind or other. And those teach- 
ers who find themselves without 
any group usage of this remarkable 
study, will be able to gain much 
benefit from a personal study. 
Every student of Scripture be- 
comes aware, sooner or later, of the 
tremendous value of working his 
way into the meaning of key words 
used repeatedly in the Bible to ex- 
press the great message of God’s 


revelation. The 1963 teacher train- 


ing course for use in congregations 


delves deeply into the words Scrip- 
ture uses to speak of life in Christ. 


This great phrase and concept 1s so 
rich and so packed with meaning 
that no one word or even cluster 
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of words can express it sufficiently. 

Pastor Thomas Kraabel (Our 
Saviour’s Church, Minneapolis) has 
prepared a series of eight word 
studies, each consisting of a cluster 
of three words which the Bible 
uses to convey to us some dimen- 
sion of the life we have in Christ 
Jesus. The studies are simple, but 
they are profound. They will open 
to many a new insight and many 
a deepened appreciation of what 
our life in Christ is all about. 

In addition to the word studies, 
there is a delightful set of essays 
by Dr. Gerhard Frost (Luther Sem- 
inary, St. Paul). These provide a 
point of view and a mood of ex- 
pectancy and fresh appreciation for 
what our life in Christ really means. 

No teacher really gripped by these 
two studies (That Men May Live 
in Christ in the institutes and Life 
in Christ in the congregation) will 
ever be quite the same in the class- 
room again. There will be some- 
thing at once wiser and more hum- 
ble about that teacher. There will be 
something plainer yet more pro- 


found; a higher hope in Christ. 
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American Uniform Series 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN A FAMILY 


By Cari F. WELLER 


Lesson 49—Joseph Is Sold by His 
Brothers 


The biblical basis for this lesson 
relates a most familiar Old Testa- 
ment story. Its familiarity may make 
it seem to be more difhcult to teach. 
This need not necessarily be true. 
The teacher’s guide for each depart- 
ment has some valuable suggestions. 

The aim or purpose of the les- 
son, “to show the unfortunate re- 
sults of envy and hatred in a family 
circle” (Parent Teacher's Guide, p. 
186), should, of course, be discussed 
with the story of Joseph in mind. 
However, it must also be put in 
contemporary terms. While _ pre- 
paring to teach let us not forget to 
think about ourselves and our tend- 
ency to commit similar sins. 

Think again about the growth of 
sin. From the heart evil thoughts 
take root, sprout, and turn into full- 
blown sins. Life for the sons of 
Jacob could have been much dif- 
ferent had they taken a different 
attitude toward their favored broth- 
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er. Jacob’s old age could have been 
much different had he loved his 
sons impartially. 

However, be aware that the hand 
of God is at work through it all. 
No matter what Joseph’s brothers 
do, God will accomplish his will. 
It seems to matter little to them 
that their family is the one carry- 
ing God’s promise of deliverance 
through history. Subsequent lessons 
will indicate how Joseph’s faith was 
tested and sustained. At the time 
of this lesson, it appears, Joseph is 
the pawn shoved here and there 
with no explanations given him ex- 
cept those he can figure out for 
himself—jealousy, envy, pride on 
every side. 


Lesson 50—Joseph Remains 
a Good Man 

Joseph was a stranger in a strange 
land. It’s difficult to say how much 
he had been prepared for the roles 
he would play in Egypt. We can 
discern from Genesis 39 and 40 
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what kind of a young man he was. 
Some facts about his childhood and 
youth can be surmised. 

Perhaps Joseph was just as proud 
of his special coat as was his father 
when he gave it to his son. Joseph 
was anything but favored after he 
was sold to Potiphar in Egypt. Not 
only was the long-sleeved coat gone; 
the father who loved him so much 
was far away. Was Joseph com- 
pletely alone? 

From the vantage point of God’s 
people we say he wasn’t. God was 
still with him. God was guiding 
him each step of the way. God had 
great plans for Joseph, as we see 
from the chapters in Genesis which 
follow. So it appears that God is 
the teacher and Joseph is the 
learner. It also appears that Joseph 
learned his lessons well. 

Can you suppose what kind of a 
home life Joseph had? Are there 
any indications that he was taught 
in the way of the Lord? Can you 
list some of the characteristics of 
the man of God in those days? 

Remember that Joseph could only 
live by faith. Being sold into 
slavery, becoming more and more 
the man in charge in Potiphar’s 
house, the temptation of Potiphar’s 
wife, his imprisonment after a false 
accusation—any one and all of 
these could have undermined the 
faith of Joseph. But he remained 
faithful. Why? Could we, under 


similar circumstances? 


Lesson 51—Joseph Is Made Ruler 
in Egypt 


The emphasis of this iesson is on 
the providence of God. The Parent 
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Teacher's Guide says (p. 192) that 
the purpose is “to show that in 
his own time, way, and measure 
God will reward with good those 
who remain faithful to him.” This 
is something students at each age 
level can understand. 

It should be no surprise to see 
that God had a part to play in the 
life of Joseph. This had been true 
all through his life. The important 
thing in this lesson is that Joseph 
recognized the hand of God when 
he heard the details of Pharaoh’s 
dream. 

The Parent's Manual suggests 
five topics for discussion where the 
blessing of God is concerned: 

God blesses in his own time. 

Ged blesses in his own way. 

God blesses in his own measure. 

God blesses continued faithful- 
ness. 

God blesses for the 
others. 

A sixth topic is added: Are we 
sharing our blessings with others? 

A discussion of these topics will 
help us understand how God blesses 
us today. The specific instances in 
the life of Joseph can help us draw 
tentative conclusions about our own 
life and times. We, of course, must 
be careful about the conclusions we 
draw, but we can take time to do 
some serious thinking about God’s 
will and purposes for us. 

Spend some time reviewing the 
meaning of the First Article of 
the Creed. Rewrite the words with 
Genesis 41 in mind. Have God or 
human nature changed since the 
time of Joseph? List the things 
which have remained constant 
through the years. 


benefit of 
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Lesson 52—Joseph Still Loves His 
Brothers 

It may be well for you to study 
the biblical basis for, this and for 
Lesson 53 together: Genesis 42-45, 
As the teacher you will want to 
be sure of the details of the end 
of the story as well as those con- 
cerning the current lesson. The 
story of Joseph and his brothers is 
one of the classics in biblical his- 
tory. It is appealing to young and 
old alike. 

Joseph was dedicated to a life of 
service. In the providence of God 
he was established in Egypt and 
then promoted to be in charge of 
storing and dispensing grain dur- 
ing the prosperous and the famine 
years. It appears that Joseph was 
an impartial servant of Pharaoh. 
He was evidently doing a masterful 
job of distributing grain during 
the years of famine. Joseph was 
merely the servant of Pharoah 
whom Jacob’s sons met when they 
came to purchase grain. 

However all these thoughts just 
touch the surface of the story. Dig 
a little deeper and find the Joseph 
who still loved his brothers. Check 
through the discussion topics sug- 
gested in the Parent’s Manual for 
your own edification: Joseph loved 
God, Joseph loved his fellow men, 
Joseph loved his erring brothers, 
the two-fold tragedy of family trou- 
ble, the only cure for family dis- 
cord, and preserving the peace and 
the unity of the family. An impor- 
tant thought in the lesson is that 
Joseph loved his brothers and ex- 
pressed that love with all the pow- 
ers at his command. 
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Lesson 53—Joseph Forgives His 
Brothers 


Perhaps you have some discus- 
sion left over from the preceding 
lesson. If so, use it for your ap- 
proach to this lesson. Joseph’s love 
for his brothers was expressed in 
terms of forgiveness. There are a 
number of important points which 
should not be overlooked. 

Notice first, Joseph’s device for 
bringing his brothers to a repentant 
mood (Genesis 44:1-13). This must 
have been a most dramatic situa- 
tion. Could you help your class 
dramatize it? 

Then notice what is reported in 
verses 14-34. Judah offers himself 
in the place of Benjamin. How dif- 
ferent from the way the brothers 
acted when Joseph’s life was at 
stake. They thought nothing of the 
feelings of their father at that time; 
now they think of Benjamin and 
their father as well. 

Spend some time on Genesis 45: 
5-8. Here is Joseph’s testimony to 
God’s overruling goodness. There 
are some important words in these 
verses which remind us of familiar 


concepts: “God sent me_ before 
you.” “To preserve for you a rem- 
nant.” “It was not you who sent 
me... but God... ...” Isn't itgjuss 


like the God we know in Christ? 
Can we not be encouraged and 
strengthened in our faith because 
we know the same God with whom 
Joseph was acquainted? 

Genesis 45:24 tells us that when 
Joseph sent his brothers back home 
again he said, “Do not quarrel on 
the way.” Why do you think he 
said that? 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Erra M. OstEN 


EPTEMBER! A new year of 
study in the church school. A 
new class for the teacher. No doubt 
you want to make this coming 
year an exciting and interesting one. 


Consider the Pupil's Point of View 


Your pupils also have some 
thoughts about this new year. A 
look at the year ahead from their 
point of view may suggest some 
worthwhile activities. 


Six years old. 


I'm going to learn to read. And 
write. I want to read from the 
Bible. And print words like Jesus, 
Bible, God... 

¢ Teacher, have you thought of 
using flash cards to help your first 
graders learn to recognize these 
words? Then together you look 
for them in the Bible. See About 
God and Me. 


Seven years old. 

I’m in the second grade. I can 
read. I want to hold the Bible and 
read the memory verse myself. I 
want to see just where it tells about 
God making everything. 

* Teacher, ask your second grad- 
ers to open their Bible to the lesson 
story. Read selected verses (Genesis 
1:1-6; 16-20) together after you 
have told the story of Creation in 
your own words. See My Second 
Sunday School Book. 

* For the second lesson, ask them 
to look in their Bible for the names 
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of the first man and the first 
woman (Genesis 3:20). Print these 
names and the name of the book 
(Genesis) on flash cards. 

Are we teaching reading? No, 
we are helping the children to build 
their vocabulary of religious words. 

* Guide the second graders some 
Sunday morning to discover where 
to look for the name of a book of 
the Bible. Do it enthusiastically as 
though you had just discovered it 
yourself. Soon they will begin to 
make other exciting discoveries. Im- 
portant? Just this: You have excited 
their curiosity, strengthened that 
creative urge to “see what I can 
find,” and started them to develop 
skill in handling the Bible? 


Eight years old. 

Third grade. I want to read for 
myself what Jesus said. Where can 
I find the Ten Commandments? 
Wiho ses ter NV LViameienr 

¢ Teacher, have a chart of the 
books of the Bible handy. Help 
third graders discover that the 
Psalms are found in the center of 
the Bible, the New Testament in 
the last fourth part. Let them count 
how many books there are in the 
Bible. Write important discoveries 
the class makes on a chart. Call it 
“Our Discovery Chart.” Record 
names of people, important facts 
about the Bible, and other facts sug- 
gested by your class. The first name 
should be Josiah. See Lesson 1 in 
God Speaks to Me. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


Listening to God 

A distinctive feature of this course 
is that the Catechism is used, not 
as a source, but as an organizing 
basis. Each chapter in the pupil’s 
text begins with the Catechism se- 
lection. Check with your pastor 
about the translation of the Cate- 
chism he will be using in his classes. 
You will want to use the same one 
with your class of fourth graders. 
If you decide to use the new transla- 
tion in contemporary English you 
will want each pupil to have his 
own copy. 

Most of the biblical texts chosen 
for Listening to God are taken from 
the New Testament. If there are 
other teachers in your church using 
the same text you may want to meet 
together, using the lesson texts as 
the basis for Bible study. Time for 
mutual study and discussion is well 
spent. 


God's Chosen People 


Old Testament history is the 
emphasis of this course. This may 
be the first time some of the chil- 
dren have heard these stories—at 
least the first time they’ve studied 
them in chronological order. This is 
the course that lays the foundations 
for Old Testament study which can 
be part of the child’s life and ex- 
perience for many years. 

Don’t try to tell the whole story 
in class; if you run out of time, re- 
plan your sessions. To have to stop 
in the middle of things is frustrating 
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to teacher and pupil alike. With 
careful planning you can reach the 
goal you set for yourself for each 
session. 


The March of Faith 


Though you may be familiar with 
this text, read the introduction in the 
teacher’s manual again. You have a 
tremendous story to tell—the story 
of Christ’s church since its founding. 
You, too, will have to decide which 
events to emphasize. If you have 
taught the course for several years 
this may be the year to take a dif- 
ferent approach. The introduction 
has many suggestions. 

Check your Augsburg films cata- 
log for audio-visuals to use with the 
course. You will find several possi- 
bilities there. 


Forward with Christ 


The plan of this course is that it 
be a New Testament Bible history 
for 12-year-olds. This may be the 
first time your pupils have studied 
the life of Christ consecutively. You, 
too, will be laying the ground- 
werk for a lifetime understanding 
of Christian truth. 

Check your local and church li- 
brary for added resource material. 
Your publishing house catalog will 
suggest some newer helps. You may 
wish to add these to your own li 
brary. Keep alert for articles, pic- 
tures, and other supplementary aids. 
These may help make a point, ex- 
plain, enrich a session. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 

If you have taught this course 
before you probably have a pretty 
good idea about your plans for the 
year. Even if you have evaluated 
your teaching only casually you will 
admit that there are some things 
you would emphasize more, some 
you could very well omit. Ground- 
work laid by God’s Chosen People 
will be appreciated by those teach- 
ing this course. 


Good News 


The New Testament survey course 
for Grade 8 was a welcome addition 
to the series last year. Some of you 
may be teaching the course for the 
second time. The Good News is 
always worth repeating. Perhaps 
you're planning to be a better story 
teller this year. 

Your pastor will appreciate sound 
teaching on your part. So much of 
his catechetical instruction assumes 
a knowledge of New ‘Testament 
facts. Do your best to be a good 
teacher of 8th graders for the pas- 
tor’s sake too. 


On the Way 


This course, suggested for Grade 
9, has no teacher’s guide. However, 
the alert and energetic teacher can 
make valuable lesson plans for each 
session. The plan of the text is 
to review the Catechism teachings 
through the use of essays and dis- 
cussion. 

One thing you will want to do 
is update the material wherever sta- 
tistical or dated historical examples 
are used. An encyclopedia or world 
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almanac will help. However you 
will emphasize the eternal truths 
presented. 

Perhaps you will find the planned 
use of films or filmstrips to be valu- 
able. Check your films catalog for 
suggestions. But don’t show films 
for their own sake. Spend some time 
to introduce the visual; then con- 
clude with a review and discussion. 
Then this resource material can be 
your servant too. 

Suggestions for research and out- 
side reading are implied in the 
chapters. Don’t overlook the re- 
sources available in The Lutheran 
Standard, One, The Missionary, and 
Teenways which are available each 
month. 


Opening Our Bibles 


When this course was prepared 
it was intended to be a post-confir- 
mation course. Perhaps that isn’t 
true in your parish. Whatever the 
case you will adjust your teaching 
accordingly. Whether those in your 
class are confirmed or not you will 
want to question what you can as- 
sume they already know. 

Some of this course is old, fa- 
miliar ground to many. But some of 
the lessons will be entirely new. 
Your enthusiasm for each lesson will 
be contagious. Help your pupils feel 
the same way. 

Having the various versions of 
the Bible available for class use can 
serve a good purpose. This may help 
9th graders become budding biblical 
scholars when they compare trans- 
lations, examine the meanings of 
words, and discuss them. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


That You May Know 


Teaching this course can be a 
unique experience for both teacher 
and pupil. This is probably the first 
time the pupils have spent so many 
sessions on one book of the Bible, 
and the same may be true for the 
teacher. 

Since this is true, you don’t have 
to do everything on the first Sun- 
day or two—you have all year. 
Let the enthusiasm of the class build 
up because you are guiding them 
carefully into the Gospel of Luke. 
You want them to see the beauty 
and the strength of the words of 
the beloved physician. This you can 
do with the material provided for 
you and the class. 


If God Were King 


With no teacher’s help available 
for this course there are some things 
you may want to keep in mind. 

* Update the statistics and _his- 
torical references where necessary. 
Be prepared ahead of time to make 
these changes. An encyclopedia will 
probably be most helpful. 

© Rework the discussion ques- 
tions, especially if you have taught 
the course before. This suggestion 
is made for the sake of variety. It 
may give the class a good what’s- 
going-to-happen-next feeling. 

*Use a bulletin board, chalk- 
board, films, filmstrips, flat pictures 
in variety. Thoughts suggested by 
the chapters can be pictured many 
ways. 

* Be courageous enough to make 
assignments and then to call for 
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them. Topics for research and re- 
ports are suggested many times by 
the chapters and the discussion. At 
the same time encourage your pu- 
pils to use their imagination and 
suggest things they would like to 
do and to report on in class. 


Chosen Witnesses 


The suggestions for the preceding 
course can be well-taken by teach- 
ers of this course. Have you thought 
of what you mean when you say, “I 
teach chosen witnesses’’? 

First, you are teaching the Book 
of Acts, a most interesting part of 
the Bible to study thoroughly. This 
is the story of the New Testament 
church in action. 

Second, you are teaching pupils 
who are also chosen witnesses. They 
follow in the train of believers and 
witness by word and life to what 
they believe. Some may even be in 
the teacher’s position some day. 

Having various translations of the 
Bible will also be helpful. Especial- 
ly interesting is the Phillips’ trans- 
lation of the Book of Acts titled 
The Young Church in Action (hard 
cover, $2.50). If you’re minded to 
purchase these for your class, why 
not get The New Testament in 
Modern English by Phillips in the 
Macmillan paperback for $1.45? 

Contemporary examples from the 
life of The American Lutheran 
Church should be used as often as 
possible. Your church papers (The 
Lutheran Standard, One, The Mis- 
sionary, The ALCW Scope, and 
Greater Works will help. 
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Bible Storytime 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


By EsteLLte GrirFEN 


(Ge eons beginning 
the church school year in Sep- 
tember should check the schedule 
published in the August LurHEeran 
TracHer. Preschool department 
principals should see that all teach- 
ers know what plans are made for 
scheduling lessons. If your church 
has a preschool parents’ class they 
should be informed of any plans. 
Congregations beginning the new 
year in September will begin Yrar 
1; others will finish Year 2 and be- 
gin Year | on the first Sunday in 
October. With either arrangement 
important lessons will be taught. 


Think . . . back! 


Can you remember the first day 
you attended Sunday school? Were 
you just three? Or four? Or a little 
older? What impressed you most? 
Is there something you remember 
which you've promised yourself will 
never happen in your class? Did 
those first sessions make such an 
impression that you’ve been sharing 
your faith with small children? 

When was the last time you made 
a firm resolution about your teach- 
ing? Have you kept it? Is it time 
to make one again, now that a 
school year is closing or beginning? 


Think . .. ahead! 

What plans are you and your co- 
workers making for a continuing 
lesson preparation? More and more 
teachers are discovering how valu- 
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able it is to plan and discuss lessons 
together. A great deal of prepara- 
tion, of course, is the kind we can 
only do alone. But something can be 
gained by working with others. 
Survey of Bible Storytime—Year 
Z (50c) and its companion instruc- 
tor’s guide (75c) will help you to 
prepare lessons unit by unit. This 
help is available from your publish- 
ing house. Order one Survey for 
each teacher. With the material 
available in the lessons, the teacher’s 
guides, and that prepared for par- 
ents’ classes, you should have a great 
deal of help for planning sessions. 
While you’re thinking ahead, plan 
that all your teachers can attend 
the church worker’s institute near- 
est you. Valuable training will be 
the result—that men may live in 


Christ. 


Plan... here and now! 


Among the suggestions made so 
far there have been none for next 
Sunday! This is not without pur- 
pose. What would you like me to 
suggest for next Sunday? Jot it 
down. Have you exhausted all the 
resources you have close at hand— 
the helps you usually use, to say 
nothing of your own ingenuity and 
imagination? 

Perhaps you can make your own 
enrichment then. Maybe this is the 
time to try out that idea you’ve been 
wanting to use. This can be a why- 
didn’t-I-think-of-that-before time. 
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Dear PHIL: 


I refuse to answer another ques- 
tion! Every time I pick up a maga- 
zine questions are fired at me. I 
feel a little sick when I see a self- 
improvement type quiz in the paper. 
I've evaluated so much lately I 
could frow up. What’s the good 
of it all anyway? (Heavens! I’ve 
caught the disease too—asking a 
question!) 

We should have a Let-Everyone- 
Alone Week with absolutely no 
questions permitted, Then phone 
calls beginning, “If you can answer 
a simple question . . .” would be 
banned. No ads would ask, directly 
or by implication, “Are you dissatis- 
fied with .. .?”? We wouldn’t even 
permit people to say, “How are 
your” unless the cold truth could 
be the answer. 

This may be a bit extreme. Of 
course we can’t get along without 
asking some questions, like “How 
much?” or “How far?” 

Sometimes we're better off not 
asking the whys and wherefores. 
For example, when we were on va- 
cation a few weeks ago we were 
driving through familiar territory 
where the route took us over a new 
highway. We ended up on a dif- 
ferent approach to town. We got 
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along all right because we knew 
where we were going and had been 
there before. But we also followed 
the signs. When freeway traffic is 
whizzing by is no time to stop and 
ask why. So far as we were con- 
cerned the highway department 
knew what it was doing and put 
up signs giving good directions. 

Or think of the stranger going 
the same way. The only reason he 
can get to town is because someone 
has gone ahead of him and put 
up the signs. Without direction he 
may stumble onto the route, but that 
would be more or less accidental. 
The stranger can’t really ask why 
until he arrives in town and looks 
back on the route. Then he can 
ask why to his heart’s content; he 
can even retrace his route to try to 
find a better way. But the stranger, 
asking directions, usually doesn’t 
ask why. He accepts help and goes 
on his way. 

When we're in familiar territory 
a casual look at the signs is all 
that is necessary. On less familiar 
ground we “stop and ask someone.” 
It’s much more difficult to find our 
own way when tthere’s no one 
around to ask. 

But to give “a reason of the hope 
that is in you” is another thing. I 
suppose that’s why we who teach 
ask and are asked so many ques- 
tions. If we are willing to dig deep 
enough we may come up with some 
surprising answers. We may even 
discover why we teach. 


Yours, 


NATE 


P.S. How can anyone misunder- 


stand “Thus says the Lord”? 
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eo - a8 a matter of fact 


The month of July marked the |5th anniversary of parish education staff 
service for Mrs. Ella M. Osten, the director of primary education. It 
was in July 1948 that she joined the parish education staff of the for- 
mer ALC. She served that staff in Columbus, Ohio and on numerous 
field assignments throughout the United States and Canada. Her 
enthusiasm and skill as a teacher of teachers and as a curriculum 
planner have been a blessing to thousands of people throughout our 
church. Still her greatest joy is teaching a class of children. 


Most conference and area church workers’ institutes are held in Septem- 
ber or October. This year, to follow That Men May Live in Christ— 
a Course on Why We Teach, the in-service training course, Life in 
Christ by Frost and Kraabel, has been prepared. See ''Direct Lines,'' 
(page 18) for details. The parish leader's manual provides helpful 
suggestions for those conducting the study locally. Here is another 
opportunity to consider this year's Parish Education Month theme, 
That Men May Live in Christ." 


Work has begun on the 1964 leadership course, The Bible: Book of Faith. 
A Staff Preliminary Institute and the first Preview Institute have been 
held. The second Preview Institute will be held this month. 


On September 3, Executive Director C. Richard Evenson and Leadership 
Education Director, Norman E. Wegmeyer conducted the SPI (Statt 
Preliminary Institute) for the entire Minneapolis staff where the entire 
proposed course was carried out. This provided the staff with better 
ground for understanding and further shaping the course. 


On September 1I5, 16, and 17, the first Preview Institute was conducted 
at Our Saviour's Church, Austin, Minn. Sessions for eight depart- 
ments plus a pastor's section were taught by the national staff. 
Other staff members, regional and district directors, and editors 
were observers for the Preview Institute. 


The second Preview Institute will be held in the St. Paul, Minn., area at 
Como Park Lutheran Church on three Tuesdays in October, October 
15, 22, and 29. Then the 1964 course, The Bible: Book of Faith, will 
be prepared for publication. 
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ARE YOU TEACHING 
WHAT 


you 
WANT TO TEACH? 


By EsreL_Le GRrIFFEN 


The second of a series of articles related to the 
Nursery Roll program of The American Lutheran 
Church. The first, “Toddlers Can Be Taught More 
Than You Think,” appeared in the September issue. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


WiC of us would be surprised 
to discover what we are really 
teaching. Have you ever taken time 
to look around at home? What are 
you doing? And what are those 
watching you really learning? 

Even the very young are absorb- 
ing attitudes, values, ideas, and 
know-how. These they get from 
what they see going on about them. 
You may not intend it this way, 
but it’s going on just the same. 
Your child is learning by what you 
do and the ways that you do them. 
He is finding out how various tasks 
are to be done because he is watch- 
ing you. He assumes you are the 
authority; you know how to per- 
form each task. 

And your child is learning how 
important it really is to do certain 
things. How do you feel about what 
you are doing? How do you feel 
about those around you? How do 
you feel about yourself? What are 
you doing? All these are becoming 
a part of the child’s value system. 

Now let’s take a look at an or- 
dinary day in an ordinary home 
to help ourselves become a little 
more conscious of what is going 
on. Perhaps we can see more objec- 
tively how these simple ordinary 
things appear to someone who is 
looking on. 


Work 


Stop right now to analyze a typi- 
cal work day. What do your little 
children see? Do they observe that 
you begrudge those chores which 
are part of your daily routine— 
washing dishes, doing the laundry, 
repairing a dresser drawer? Or do 
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your little children see that you con- 
sider it a privilege to take out the 
garbage, make the beds, or prepare 
a well-balanced meal? 

And how do you feel about the 
work you are doing? Do you con- 
sider it a privilege to be able to as- 
sume these responsibilities in your 
household? Do you involve your 
child in the tasks around your 
home? 

No doubt each of you could im- 
prove your teaching about work as 
you live with the children about 
you. It takes but a few moments 
to talk about what you are doing. 
Have you ever tried announcing 
what you are going to do and then 
giving a reason for doing it? 

Of course it seems awkward to 
say, “Now I am going to do the 
dishes. We’ve enjoyed our break- 
fast, but having soiled dishes 
around will just invite insects into 
our kitchen. I am glad that I’m 
able to do these dishes.” But would- 
n't it be helpful to teach something 
about how the dishes are to be 
done? Well, how did you learn 
about soap and sterilizing dishes 
and the importance of rinsing? 

And when the task is done some 
expression of gratitude for the privi- 
lege of doing it can communicate 
positive attitudes toward work in 
general—and for God-given talents 
to do the task. We take so much 
for granted—using our hands, our 
arms, our bodies in such a way that 
such a simple task as dish-washing 
can be performed. The human body 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 


is really quite a magnificent bit of 
engineering on the part of our Cre- 
ator. Good health and the oppor- 
tunity to perform tasks for our fam- 
ily are worthy of gratitude. 


Play 

Is there a healthy attitude toward 
play in your home? Are you in- 
volved in play with your family 
or are you so busy you can’t find 
time to play? Does your attitude 
say that play is something to be 
cherished and enjoyed by your en- 
tire family? 

Find some opportunities to play 
with your child. It gets rather dull 
for one to be told to play and never 
given any guidance in play. If you 
take time out to play with your 
child he may learn some variety 
in play. Above all do some of the 
things that make play special be- 
cause you are there. Special things 
done in your presence and with 
your participation are important 
parts of play experience and in in- 
terpersonal relationships. 

Play may include some work on 
your part, but it will be worth 
your while to spend the time get- 
ting ready. Get out the paints, the 
clay, and some odds and ends of 
paper, cloth, ribbon, sequins, and 
paste. Creative play can be experi- 
enced by you and the children. (It 
would be an interesting homecom- 
ing for Daddy if he were invited 
to a special art display.) Adding 
variety and introducing a new play 
experience from time to time can 
make a new and exciting adven- 
ture in family living. For a family 
living together in Christian fellow- 
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ship and love play experiences can 
have a new dimension. 


Interests 


Music is an important part of 
the growing experience of the small 
child. Almost every home has some 
kind of music; this is the music 
that the growing child is learning 
to love. It is a serious question to 
ask what kind of music your child 
is being exposed to. They may be 
hearing the music of disharmony be- 
tween parents. They may hear the 
music of laughter and expressions 
of love. What about planned music 
so important for music appreciation? 

Many people have a piano or a 
record player which provides some 
music. What kind of music is pro- 
vided by radio, especially if the 
family has it turned on all day? 

Children are learning the kind of 
music that you teach. If you are 
exposing him to good music, he is 
learning good music. If you can 
play the piano with some depth and 
expression, your child is learning to 
express himself musically with some 
depth and expression. The kinds of 
songs you sing are the kinds of 
songs that your child will feel are 
important. 

Little children can learn to ap- 
preciate good music as well as poor 
music. Parents who played classics 
for their children have discovered 
later that their children prefer the 
classics to some of the simple ditties 
which are less beautiful and_ less 
meaningful. 

Select some good children’s hymns 
to sing to your child when he is still 
too little to talk. He is learning from 
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the tones of your voice, the fre- 
quency with which you sing, and 
the love and devotion that you as- 
sociate with your singing. Expose 
your child to that which you want 
him to cherish in years to come. 

Art is being taught in your home 
every day. Have you looked around 
recently to see what kind of pic- 
tures you have on the wall? Do 
the picture displays ever change? 
Do you spend any time talking 
about the pictures? What kind of 
emphasis is your child getting from 
the pictures he sees in his home? 

The selection of pictures in a 
Christian home is a pretty impor- 
tant business. Children learn to love 
those pictures which they see. They 
especially learn to appreciate those 
pictures which they have an oppor- 
tunity to talk about and to learn 
something about. In my own child- 
hood I was exposed to a picture of 
a Saint Bernard dog with a little 
girl. The title of the picture was, 
“Can YouvTalk?” 

This picture is vivid in my mem- 
ory because it meant something per- 
sonal to me. I identified the dog 
with my dog, the child with myself. 
It is no surprise that this picture still 
has special meaning for me. 

Another picture also had lasting 
significance. It was a picture of the 
Baby Moses being cared for by a 
loving mother even though the dan- 
gers about him were grave and un- 
usual. Somehow the dangers were 
minimal; the mother was there. 

Having some variety as well as 
quality to the pictures to which you 
expose your child is more impor- 
tant than you may have thought. 
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Pictures of Jesus have meaning even 
at a very early age. In this connec- 
tion, parents will want to be aware 
of artistic quality as well as the com- 
munication in the picture. 

The child will identify Christ 
looking like a Hoffman production 
if he sees Christ pictured only by 
that artist. If he sees Christ pictured 
by a variety of artists, he will learn 
more about Christ the Savior who 
came for all peoples of the world. 

It’s a good idea to change pic- 
tures once in a while. Talk about 
the pictures that you have in your 
home. They then may become more 
personal and better understood by 
your children. Enjoy the artwork 
that you have around the house. 
Include artwork of many varieties— 
murals, sculpture, paintings, furni- 
ture, and glass. 

Holidays are great moments for 
teaching. Are you doing some spe- 
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cial things for the children’s birth- 
days? Do their birthday celebra- 
tions communicate something of 
your feeling of the privilege of par- 
enthood? Or do the birthdays re- 
flect an extra burden to you, to be 
dreaded and not anticipated? 

It would be wise to keep the 
birthday celebrations simple to the 
extent that they are still pleasant 
for you and the children. Decorated 
birthday cakes need not be elaborate 
but they can be lots of fun and 
have real meaning. Involve your 
child in his birthday cake decorat- 
ing. He will have fun making sug- 
gestions about the kinds of decora- 
tions he wants on his cake. Help 
him to know that he is a child of 
God and his birth was a special 
event for your family. He is a gift 
of God by creation, a child of God 
by Baptism. Help him to know who 
he is and how important he is to 
you and to God. 

Other holidays can also be festive. 
Even the very young child may not 
know what is going on, but he does 
know that some days are more spe- 
cial than others. Christmas in your 
home may begin with some ritual 
that is special to you. Hopefully the 
Christian family will have a ritual 
which expresses the real meaning of 
Christmas. At the same time the 
ritual picks up much of the joy of 
the occasion in the family relation- 
ships and the personal expressions 


of gift giving and gift receiving. 

Easter is a season of joy. For the 
Christian it means a very special 
thing—Jesus declared his lordship 
and his victory over death for all his 
children. The concept is too diffi- 
cult for the little child but the joy 
of the holiday will have special 
meaning for him. This joy will 
make this holiday more significant 
in years to come. 

Thanksgiving for the Christian 
family is different and rich in mean- 
ing if you, as a family, are making 
use of the opportunity to communi- 
cate the meaning of this special day. 
Pentecost and Ascension Day, for- 
gotten by many families, may begin 
to have meaning, if the very young 
child experiences something special 
about these days in his home. 


It's More Than You Thought 

Surprisingly enough, more is hap- 
pening than what you thought. Chil- 
dren are learning from every experi- 
ence they see and do. You are teach- 
ing every minute of their waking 
day. But what are you teaching? 
Is it what you want it to be? Or 
have you limited the possibilities by 
doing many things routinely and 
without thinking? 

Why not take a look at the ordi- 
nary things of your day and make 
the ordinary things special? A hum- 
drum daily routine can have a new 
look if we try. 


NEXT MONTH: AN ARTICLE BY 
MISS GRIFFEN ON THE 
NURSERY CHILD'S NEEDS 
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Teaching Our Children 
Christian 
Social Responsibility 


By ANNE JoRDHEIM 


H, MOTHER! You should have 

seen the old people, how happy 
they were when I played and sang 
for them! They even asked me to 
come back soon. May I, Mother? 
Please, do let me go again real 
soon!” 

This was my ten-year-old daugh- 
ter’s enthusiastic outburst after hay- 
ing helped out on our monthly pro- 
gram (usually presented by our teen- 
agers) at the local old _people’s 
home. 

Having returned to the U.S.A. 
from Norway, we now live in an 
upper midwestern country parson- 
age in an area which is beginning to 
feel the impact of unemployment. 
Most of our parishioners are farm- 
ers, but their farms often are not 
large enough to support their fam- 
ilies; thus the fathers have to ob- 
tain extra work even if it means 
being away from home all week. 


How They Learn 
Our various projects to instill so- 
cial consciousness into our children 


Reprinted from the September 1962 is- 
sue of Advance. Used by permission. 
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are therefore on a very modest level. 
We cannot expect them to send 
many packages of clothing abroad 
or to give more money than they 
already contribute to the church. But 
we can make them aware of the 
needs of the world and _ stimulate 
their interest. Since all our ia 
activities are on a family level (dis- 
stances are great and ey sitters 
are scarce and expensive), the chil- 
dren learn about Christian responsi- 
bility in Sunday school, at the ladies’ 
Bible studies, while listening to the 
Sunday morning sermon, during 
family nights, and at many other 
functions. Usually this is presented 
on an adult level and not always 
easy to comprehend. Still some im- 
pressions stay with them. They may 
not realize the full implications at 
that time, but perhaps later on they 
might remember that every Chris- 
tian should be concerned about 
others, especially about those who 
are less fortunate than he is. 

In contrast to the children whom 
we knew in Norway, our American 


Mrs. Jordheim lives at Bloomer, Wis., 
where her husband is pastor of Our Savior’s 
Church. 


children often do not let their so- 
cial concern exceed the borders of 
their home state. For many the rest 
of the world is too far away to be 
a reality. Their parents were born 
right here and so were their grand- 
parents. That their great-grandpar- 
ents came from the Old World does 
not mean much. It is so long ago. 
However, our young men return 
from the army with information 
about how people live in other parts 
of the world and so do our infre- 
quent guest speakers. 


Worldwide Concern 
The people of our parish con- 


tribute to church relief and welfare 
work, to missions and special col- 
lections in time of need. Once a 
year we collect clothes, and at times 
the ladies get together and sew for 
refugee or mission work. All these 
activities are on an impersonal level. 
The parents often do not assume 
the kind of social responsibility 
which readily could be transferred 
to their children. In larger congre- 
gations in the cities this might be 
different. 

Within our community, however, 
there is an acute sense of social 
concern for those close to us, which, 
of course, stems from pioneer times 
when neighbors had to help neigh- 
bors. Who else was there to call 
on in times of need? The bond of 
the family is very strong as is the 
feeling of responsibility for all rela- 
tives. And since nearly everyone is 
related to everyone else (the pio- 
neers had very large families), there 
are no problems here of getting help 
in case of illness or misfortune. 
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There is always an uncle or a cousin 
to call on. 

Although we try to do our child 
training on an international as well 
as a local level, we do not always 
succeed. At Christmas our Sunday 
school collection always goes to a 
social purpose, and of late it has 
been sent to a children’s home in 
Korea. At our mother-daughter ban- 
quets I have often spoken about the 
plight of other Christian women 
and children in this world in order 
to stimulate interest and compas- 
sion which might result in action. 

Our own children have been busy 
with a variety of activities which 
are their Christian concern. They 
have “adopted” a local family with 
15 children and take clothing and 
toys to them. They collect toys for 
a home for retarded children in the 
neighboring county. As minister’s 
children, they are closely linked to 
all the happenings within the parish, 
whether it be a birth, sickness, or 
death. They often have the oppor- 
tunity of taking a present to a sick 
parishioner. Living far away from 
the next town, we keep a supply of 
small gifts for all age levels on hand 
in case we need one in a hurry. 
Usually the children ask to select 
and wrap the gifts. 

Through school they have sold 
Easter and Christmas seals. They 
have collected clothes and other 
items for two of our families who 
were burned out. Our yearly Christ- 
mas packages to a pastor’s family 
in Eastern Germany are partially 
the children’s responsibility, too. 
They make small gifts or give their 
own toys for those children whose 
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life is so much more difficult than 
ours because they live under the 
communist regime. 

Children normally enjoy giving. 
They derive a sense of satisfaction 
from it just as we parents do, es- 
pecially if they are permitted to 
give from their own allowance. If 
the parents have a healthy Christian 
attitude and thus set an example 
for their children, visiting the sick 
and aged can be very gratifying. As 
a rule, the afflicted are made espe- 
cially happy if the children are able 
to sing, play, or recite. 


Local Concern 

A year ago at Christmastime we 
visited a very old, bedridden Nor- 
wegian lady in our neighboring 
township. She was overjoyed when 
the children sang Norwegian Christ- 
mas carols for her. With tears in 
her eyes, she said in Norwegian, 
“Oh, how wonderful! I haven’t 
heard children’s voices sing these 
beloved old carols since I was a 
child myself. It was almost as if 
angels had come into my modest 
little bedroom!” 

Need I add that since this day 
the children have been most anxious 
to return and make old Kari happy 
again? 

Retarded children and _ patients 
who are mentally ill can be found 
in any community. They are often 
rejected because the nature of their 
illness is not understood. How their 
families must suffer! As Christians, 
our children have been told to be 
understanding and patient; and 
even if a mentally retarded child 
might not be a happy sight at times, 
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they should not laugh or comment 
on it but always be friendly and 
kind. After some initial misgivings 
our children have accepted these un- 
fortunates because they know they 
are sick. 

It is difficult to teach children 
to be tolerant with those who have 
offended the law, who have driven 
recklessly, or who are alcoholics. All 
of these and many others need a 
chance to be rehabilitated into nor- 
mal society. It is quite useless to 
hide these facts of life from grow- 
ing children and it is decidedly bet- 
ter if the parents explain these prob- 
lems correctly and with Christian 
concern than if the children are in- 
fluenced by rumors spread by their 
classmates during recess in school. 

And above all—when teaching so- 
cial responsibility to our children, 
we should not forget to show them 
how much they have to be thank- 
ful for. This is not very easy to 
do either, since especially younger 
children tend to accept the great 
gifts of God as a matter of fact. 
But they can be taught—often by 
the parents’ own example—that it 
is our Christian duty and privilege 
to share what we have received so 
generously—the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ our Savior. “For ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be 
rich” (2° Cor. 8:9): “Let him that 
stole steal no more: but rather let 
him labor, working with his hands 
the thing which is good, that he 
may have to give to him that 


needeth” (Eph. 4:28). 
I 


Left to right: Marie 
Lilie, Shirley Metz, and 
Pastor Edmund Schlei- 
cher on the day of Shir- 
ley's Baptism. 


The 


HE announcement was brief: 

“At a chapel service on Decem- 
ber 9, Shirley Metz, 18, was bap- 
tized. Shirley is enrolled in the 
ALC Sunday School at Home pro- 
gram. Her teachers are Miss Della 
Olson, Bismarck, N. D., and Miss 
Marie Lilje of the Home of Mercy 
staff.” Perhaps you read this in the 
November-December 1962 issue of 
Echoes of Mercy, publication of The 
Luther Home of Mercy, Williston, 
Ohio. 

Let’s go back to the time when 
Shirley and her home helper (Miss 
Lilje) heard about Sunday School 
at Home. It was through articles in 
Church Papers for Young Luther- 
ans in 1961. When Miss Lilje en- 
rolled Shirley in SSAH, she ex- 
plained that because of cerebral 
palsy Shirley cannot walk, talk, or 


Miss Olson, formerly director of Sun- 
day School at Home, teaches at First Lu- 
theran School, Blue Island, Ill. 
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Story of Shirley 


write. She had been able to com- 
plete school work at a special school 
as far as third grade. 

I asked Miss Lilje about helping 
Shirley with reading: 

“Tt’s dificult for her to turn pages, 
but she manages. She had forgotten 
to read many words, but they came 
back to her. And with a little help 
and guidance she spends much of 
her time pleasantly now, reading 
books and periodicals. 

“T call her my sunshine princess. 
She is always smiling. . . . She must 
be’ iwashed, dressed, fed. .:.. her 
mind is active... has a wonderful 
memory. She is in a wheelchair or 
in bed all the time.” 

I wondered how Miss Lilje found 
out if Shirley really knew the mem- 
ory verses she learned: 

“T have her study (the memory 
verse) while I am printing the verse 

Miss Lilje is a staff member at Luther 
Home of Mercy. 
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By Detia Oxson 
AND MariE Litje 


on a card for our file. Then I print 
the words separately, cut into pieces, 
have her select pieces in the order 
that the words come in the verse. 
She indicates the piece and I put 
it in place. She certainly is a brave 
girl and really tries.” 

How does she get answers to Bi- 
ble reading questions? Miss Lilje de- 
scribed that too: 

“Some days she can control her 
hands enough so that she can point, 
or rather, have her finger stop, at 
the answer. Sometimes I suggest sev- 
eral ideas and she motions which 
is the right one. Sometimes [I let 
her choose an answer from several 
printed ideas.” 

Shirley is now more than two- 
thirds through her third set of 
SSAH lessons. Miss Lilje says: 

“My part is comparatively simple 
and easy. The time and effort that 
Shirley puts forth is long and dif- 
ficult. However, she always has all 
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Bible references read and marked. 
She spends part of each afternoon 
preparing for her lesson on Sunday. 
She also reads all the Church Papers 
for Young Lutherans, Hand in 
Hand, Steps, and Teenways.” 
Shirley is one of many who are 
cared for in The Luther Home of 
Mercy. This home began because of 
a conviction on the part of the late 
Dr. Max Schleicher that the church 
“was not meeting full responsibility 
in the care of mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped people of all 
ages.” This is what Pastor Edmund 
Schleicher writes, who is now direc- 
tor of the home, carrying on the 
work his father began. The Luther 
Home of Mercy was founded and 
continues to operate only on the 
basis that it shall be a haven of rest 


and care for those who need such 
rest and care and cannot find it in 
other types of church institutions or 
agencies. The “home family” in- 
cludes cripples, epileptics, feeble- 
minded, blind, deaf, paralytics, and 
others. There is no age limitation. 

Miss Lilje concludes: 

“It has been a privilege to serve 
Shirley; she has always been a 
source of courage and strength to 
me. She has a wonderful sense of 
humor. She can laugh at herself 
and even that is difficult, and she 
laughs at us and with us. She has 
come to be quite a bird watcher 
and knows many of them. We have 
morning and evening devotions. 
Shirley always has her songbook on 
her chair-table and she very reli- 
giously follows along.” 


For more information about Sun- 
day School at Home write to: 


Sunday School at Home 
Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute 
Outlook, Sask., Canada. 


Perhaps you know someone who 
cannot attend Sunday school because 
of a physical handicap or extended 
illness. (Distance, road conditions, a 


disinterested parent are other rea- 
sons why you might want to enroll 
a child in SSAH.) 


The Luther Home of Mercy, Wil- 
liston, Ohio, invites inquiries from 
those concerned about their labor 
of love. The home depends upon 
the support given by those who also 
care in Christ’s name. 
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UR 


LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


Fourth graders building a 
church history time line. 


THE CHILD AND HIS HERITAGE 


By Lester C. Harper 


‘ee complexities of 20th cen- 
tury life do not ask; they de- 
mand. The child we want to educate 
is faced with a world measured in 
split seconds and countdowns. The 
mobility of modern society and the 
freedom of expression we have guar- 
antee an exposure to a multiplicity 
of ideas about God and his crea- 
tion. Consider all this in the light 
of the intellectual explosion of our 
century and our task comes sharply 
into focus. 

We must produce and maintain 
a religion program that can vitalize 
and sustain the faith of our youth. 
The demand is for insights into 
God, man, and the universe that 
give meaning and purpose to life. 
These cannot be mimeographed and 
distributed to the students; each in- 
sight must be discovered and ac- 
cepted by the individual so that it 
becomes part of him. Equipped with 
such perceptions of God and _ his 
plan for mankind, the maturing 
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Christian can meet the pace and 
turbulence of life on a relatively 
steady and purposeful course. 


HE and IT 


With this in mind, the importance 
of a strong church history program 
becomes apparent. What better way 
for a child to gain insights into 
life than to allow him to spend time 
with great Christians who have had 
a deep understanding of what it 
means to Live. And when he seeks 
to know God, only the Bible gives 
him deeper understanding than can 
be gained from observing God’s 
dealings with man in the events of 
the past. As the exciting panorama 
of the church’s history unfolds be- 
fore him, the child begins to un- 
derstand that he and his church are 
part of a centuries-old faith and tra- 
dition, and yet one that is new each 


generation—indeed each day. 


Mr. Happel teaches at First Lutheran 
School, Blue Island, Ill. 
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It has been said that the nation 
that ignores its past is destined to 
repeat it. This is true also of Chris- 
tianity. The successes and failures of 
the past are not merely interesting, 
but often crucial. The child who 
studies them and learns from them 
will be better able to cope with his 
own triumphs and misfortunes. 
Such understanding and inspiration 
would be difficult to achieve if our 
rich Christian heritage were dis- 
regarded. 


HE and IT and ME 
The teaching of church history 


can be an extremely interesting and 
rewarding experience. There is such 
a variety of methods that can be 
explored. The subject is intrinsically 
attractive to young minds because it 
deals with great heroes and exciting 
events. Imagine for a moment the 
feeling of the teacher who is work- 
ing with his class to prepare the 
classroom for a “crusade” and hears 
the boy who seldom puts forth much 
effort for any school subject ask 
anxiously, “Who should I be?” Con- 
sider the smile of the teacher whose 
gifted eighth-grader is sharing with 
him some of his findings on the 
subtler political and economic factors 
contributing to the religious emigra- 
tions to America. 

The implications of the examples 
just given are worth a closer look. 
The satisfaction of teaching lies not 
so much in the imparting of knowl- 
edge to this uninformed child, but 
in guiding and helping him into ac- 
tivities and materials from which he 
can learn. Often this means the 
teacher will talk to and discuss with 
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the child, but more often it will 
mean that the teacher directs him 
into the right channels and then 
helps when needed. 

Also, we note from these examples 
the involvement of the teacher in the 
subject. The material was not some- 
thing to be “taught” and gotten out 
of the way. Rather, we detect the 
awareness of value which comes 
from an understanding of the mean- 
ing and purpose of the subject. 
Without such understanding one 
had best turn to teaching in an 
area of conviction; with such under- 
standing it will not be difficult to 
make the material stimulating. Ac- 
tivities must be carefully selected 
to fit the topic, for the child soon 
senses a “device.” Panel discussions 
after study in a certain area will 
imprint ideas and raise questions 
which might otherwise remain bur- 
ied in the verbiage of the text. 

Good debates are also stimulating. 
Individual research into materials 
of limited quantity or availability 
will produce studies in depth on 
topics that might otherwise only be 
mentioned. This also gives the child 
a chance to explore in an area of 
unique and special interest. Care- 
fully selected and _ well-planned 
adaptations of television programs 
have immediate appeal. For exam- 
ple, “Password” makes a vocabulary 
study that will not soon be for- 
gotten, and preparing for “College 
Bowl” brings many a child to an 
apex of factual knowledge on the 
subject involved. 

Plays, creative writing, small 
buzz-group discussions, puppet 
shows, map activities, role playing, 
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art work, and committee research 
projects make some very usable 
classroom methods which require 
the teacher to guide, not feed. Al- 
lowing the child to participate in 
the planning will develop valuable 
social skills and give him the feel- 
ing that this is truly Avs study. 


IT through WHAT 


Consideration of the textual ma- 
terials for use in the church history 
program is of great importance, for 
this is the foundation upon which 
we build. The listing of materials 
presented here is meant to be in- 
dicative rather than exhaustive. 


Some effective tools for the first 
three grades are: 


Little Martin Luther by Ruth 
Hummel (Concordia). 

Teacher's Manual for Concordia 
Primary Religion Series by Colba 
and Kramer (Concordia), pp. 249- 
2A. 

The Story of My Church—Pri- 
mary (Augsburg Junior Lutheran 
Series). 


In grades four to six: 


Across Water and Wilderness 
(Christian Growth Series, Junior, 
Vear 3, "opring). 

Follow Me—Part 2 (Muhlenberg 
Weekday Series). 

God’s Man of Faith (American 
Lutheran Publicity Bureau). 

Little Journeys in His Kingdom 
by C. A. Wendell (Augustana). 

Missionary Heroes (Augsburg 
Junior Lutheran Series). 

The Story of My Church—Junior 
(Augsburg Junior Lutheran Series). 
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Materials for junior high: 


The Church Through the Ages 
by Samuel J. Roth and William A. 
Kramer (Concordia). 

Luther and the Reformation 
(Muhlenberg Weekday Series). 

The March of Faith (Augsburg 
Graded Series, Grade 6). 


Biographies are another essential 
part of the program. Local church 
history resources must also be kept 
in mind. 


HE and ME 


In church history, as in any other 
class, we must meet the learner 
where he is (not where we think 
he is or where we want him to be) 
and help him to progress from that 
point. This is the reason for the 
use of the singular in this article 
when referring to the object of our 
teaching. It is based on the assump- 
tion that rarely, if ever, can we ef- 
fectively teach a “class” or “28 chil- 
dren.” This is not to say that the 
class cannot learn as a group, but 
teaching must be directed to the in- 
dividual if it is to be worthy of the 
term. 

Not only will dealing with indi- 
viduals in class sessions hold the 
attention of those who are ready 
for and interested in the topic (and 
those are the only ones that will 
ever be attentive), but it will show 
each member of the group that here 
is a teacher concerned at all times 
with persons. This does not imply 
that we never direct ourselves to 
the group in teaching church his- 
tory, but in teaching at its best we 


deal with the child. 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. Ricuarp Evenson 


“Life 


VWs do we teach? That ques- 
tion is an insistent refrain in 
the institutes this fall. In connec- 
tion with various age level group- 
ings many answers are being given 
in terms of classroom goals and pro- 
cedures, in terms of lesson plans and 
expectations, in terms of evaluation 
and new planning for the future. 
But beneath all of the partial an- 
swers there is a basic one: We teach 
that men may live in Christ. 

Suppose they did! What would 
that be like? What is it like to 
have life in Christ? How can any- 
one grasp so great a mystery? The 
concept of the meaning of life is 
enormous enough, but when linked 
with the great promise and mystery 
of being in Christ, how can anyone 
grasp that? 

The Scriptures speak of life in 
Christ in scores of different ways, 
but never offer a direct definition 
or even a concise description. Theo- 
logians and hymn writers, poets and 
teachers, lesson writers and preach- 
ers—all have tried from time to 
time to express what they under- 
stand of life in Christ. Most church 
school teachers have used the phrase 
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in Christ”’ 


or attempted to communicate the 
idea a hundred times. But have they 
really grasped the greatness of the 
idea and the promise they are at- 
tempting to convey? 

This fall and winter teachers’ 
meetings in several thousand ALC 
congregations will focus their atten- 
tion on an extended study of life 
in Christ. From the impetus of in- 
stitute sessions, teachers will press 
forward to a series of highly ab- 
sorbing and informative studies of 
the course prepared by Dr. Gerhard 
Frost of Luther Seminary and Pas- 
tor A. Thomas Kraabel of Our Sav- 
iour’s Church, Minneapolis. 

The book, Life in Christ, is made 
up of a series of essays from the 
thought of Dr. Frost who has 
given us so many lucid passages on 
great truths from God’s Word. The 
course will also contain a series of 
eight biblical word studies prepared 
by Pastor Kraabel. Each word study 
is made up of a cluster of three 
significant biblical words. Each of 
these clusters of words throws addi- 
tional light upon the many facets 
of life in Christ. Even a mere list- 
ing of these clusters gives glimpses 
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of the great scriptural concepts to 
be studied in some detail: 


Peace—rest—Sabbath 
Blood—body—life 
Bride—marry—one 
Clean—sound—holy 
Psalm—prayer—worship 
World—parable—mystery 
People—remnant—church 
Servant—priest—witness 


No one will pursue this course of 
study without genuine deepening of 
his own spiritual life. Even the home 
work will get done this year because 
it is so absorbing and _ enriching. 
And the meetings, if they follow 
the pattern suggested in the Parish 
Leader’s Manual, will bring together 
information and insight in a new 
and fresh way every time. 

Overtones of these wonderful 
studies will find their way into every 
teacher’s preparation, every lesson’s 
emphasis. It must be so if we are 
truly serious in working constantly 
toward the objective of our teaching 
in the church—that men may live 
in Christ. 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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3S St. Mark Nursery School, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 


God's world is exciting 


when you are four, 


Photos and terk by pace Guna 
for in it you discover 

people, 
and things, 

and yourself, 


and God. 
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You discover that you are 
fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and have been given 


tasks to learn, and 


skills to develop; 
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worlds to see, and 


worlds to imagine. 
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You discover that you are God's 
child, created for fellowship with 


man, and 


God. 
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A Suggestion for Christmas 


For a beautiful service which cap- 
tures the glory and wonder of that 
first Christmas when God became 
flesh and was born in a stable in 
Bethlehem, use The Light of Christ- 
mas. The sound filmstrip tells of 
the light, epitomized in Jesus from 
the star that led the Wise Men, 
from God’s promises which sus- 
tained man through the centuries, 
to the night of fulfillment. 

Exceptional original artwork, mu- 
sic, and script combine to give us 
one of the finest presentations for 
a Christmas worship service yet pro- 
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What’s new to 


view ? 


By Mase SIHLER 


"The Light of Christmas’ 


duced. Two beautiful recordings 
by the Nordic Choir of Luther Col- 
lege are included. A mimeographed 
guide for using The Light of Christ- 
mas as a Sunday school program is 
available October 1. For choir di- 
rectors wishing to use the filmstrip 
in conjunction with a Christmas 
concert, a list of anthems and sug- 
gestions for integrating the film- 
strip into a concert is also available. 

Produced by Cathedral Films for 
Augsburg Publishing House, the 
color filmstrips and LP record sell 
for $10.00. 47 frames, running time 
20 minutes. 
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Evangelism Filmstrip 


Something Special is a color 
sound filmstrip produced by the 
ALC Commission on Evangelism 
and the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation for the boys and girls of the 
church. Telling that it’s fun to share 
the Good News, children are en- 
couraged to think of and suggest 
ways they can share their faith. An 
obvious one: inviting unchurched 
friends to Sunday school. 

Color, 47 frames, LP record, man- 


ual, sale $10.00. 


New Filmstrip on Madagascar 


Men and Medicine in Madagascar 
is the new filmstrip designed to in- 
terest children in this fall’s Sunday 
school mission project. Pictured is 
the geographical area where our 
church does mission work. Also 
shown are the occupations of the 
people and the contrast between 
witch doctor cures and the work of 
the Christian medical missionary. 

The color filmstrip with script, 
produced by the Division of World 
Missions sells for $3.50. 
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"Something Special’ 


Dr. Curtis Stolee performing a skin graft 
on a Malagasy woman at Manambaro 
Hospital. From "Men and Medicine in 
Madagascar." 


Leper women grinding grain at Krup- 
papalle Leprosarium, Kodur, India. From 
"The Changing Face of India." 
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Films on Madagascar 

Two sound movies, Jafeta of Mad- 
agascar and The Malagasy Story, 
also suggested for this fall’s mission 
project, are available. See the mis- 
sion project packet sent by the De- 
partment of Stewardship or your 
Augsburg Catalog of Religious Films 
and Filmstrips. 


New World Missions Films 

Several new films have been made 
of the work of the ALC in other 
countries. Available now is the ex- 
cellent color sound film, The Chang- 
ing Face of India. 

A timely documentary, The Chang- 
ing Face of India was produced in 
India during a time of crisis in that 
country earlier this year—its north- 
ern border was attacked. India to- 
day, with 450 million people, lives 
in a critical time of reflection. Na- 
tional and individual philosophies 
are being re-evaluated. 

India is a vast land where the 
Gospel of old still needs to be heard. 
Shown also is the work of the South 
Andhra Lutheran Church. Special 
emphasis on problems and progress 
is portrayed through two individ- 
uals, a Hindu and a Christian. 

Rental for The Changing Face of 
India is $12.50. Book early! 

Filmstrips may be purchased at 
all Augsburg Publishing House 
branches and authorized afhliate dis- 
tributors. Rental films may be se- 
cured from the Films Department, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 426 
South 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
55415, or 57 East Main St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43215. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


Maus 


By R. A. VocELEy 


" Adult Christian Education" 


This is the new Sourcebook section 
included with the July mailing from 
the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. The pastor, superintendent, and 
principal of the adult department 
in your church should have read 
it. Members of the adult education 
committee should have studied it. 

What can you do to implement 
one new idea, plan, class, or study 
group in your congregation this 
fall? Is the adult Christian educa- 
tion program well balanced? 


Fall Mission Project 
Be alert to additional helps for the 
fall mission project — Madagascar. 
The basic mailing was sent by the 
Department of Stewardship. Octo- 
ber, November, and December is- 
sues of Hand in Hand, Steps, and 


Teenways will have special features 


Dr. Vogeley is associate directior in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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on Madagascar. See also issues of 
The Missionary and “What’s New 
to View?” in this issue. 

Gifts, whether received through 
your own benevolence envelopes or 
the special offering envelopes pro- 
vided by the Stewardship Depart- 
ment, should be given in the name 
of your school and congregation. 


In-service Training 


Encourage those who wish to con- 
tinue the study began at the church 
worker’s institute by offering this 
year’s in-service training course, Life 
in Christ by Frost and Kraabel. “Di- 
rect Lines” (page 18) has more de- 
tails about it. 

A parish leader’s manual is pro- 
vided with good directions and 
helps. Here is opportunity to study 
and discuss some of the words we 
use session after session. But you 
will find that Life in Christ is more 
than a word study; it’s a challenge 
to be and do for his sake. 


Reach More—Teach More 


What special plans can you practice 
for following up your evangelism 
program? 

What use can you make of the 
new evangelism filmstrip for church 
schools, “Something Special”? More 
information about the filmstrip, pro- 
duced by the ALC Commission on 
Evangelism and the Department of 
Parish Education, is found on page 
25. See also the July mailing. 

What new classes should you be- 
gin in church school? 

What special study groups will 
you have for special interest groups 
in your congregation? 
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Leadership Education 


Are you having departmental meet- 
ings as well as your regular teach- 
ers’ meetings? 

A Parish Education Survey Guide 
is available from the department. 
We suggest that you begin to study 
the teaching ministry in your con- 


gregation phase by phase. 
Senior High Department 


Receive reports from those who at- 
tended the administration depart- 
ment and those who attended the 
senior high department at the Con- 
ference Church Workers’ Institute. 


A Senior High Plan Book will be 
available later in the fall. This and 
the curriculum brochure provide the 
time schedule for considering the 
various phases of the proposed plans 
for senior high. 


A Look Ahead 


Consider the needs for your church 
school library. What new physical 
equipment will be needed in 1964? 
Include these items in your budget. 

Compile your budget for 1964, 
including an item for the new sen- 
ior high material. 


pe SR 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"And why shouldn't a man 
teach kindergarten?" 
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American Uniform Series 


By Cart F. WELLER 


UNIT |—MY CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Met everyone likes something 
new—a new dress, a new tie, 
perhaps even a new way of doing 
something familiar. Laying down 
Year | of the American Uniform 
Series and taking up Year 2 can be 
a pleasant new experience. 

Did you teach this unit three 
years ago? What was life like for 
you then? Much different than it is 
now? How has your class changed? 
If you teach children, probably com- 
pletely. If you have the parents’ class, 
perhaps not so much. Is this the first 
time you're teaching this material? 
Unrr 1 has some most practical and 
important lessons. 


Lesson |—I Am Baptized 

Our Baptism is something to be 
remembered more than once in three 
years when this particular lesson is 
taught. The Catechism suggests that 
we remember our Baptism daily as 
we daily need contrition and _for- 
giveness from God. 

You can find a contemporary 
story from The Luther Home of 
Mercy, “The Story of Shirley” else- 
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where in this issue. Those teaching 
the parents’ class can tie it in with 
the opening paragraph of the Bible 
study in the Parent’s Manual. Think 
what Baptism must mean to a girl 
like Shirley. 

Check the reports from the Lu- 
theran World Federation Assembly 
at Helsinki last August for state- 
ments about Baptism and its signif- 
icance. Some important things were 
said there about confirmation and 
its relationship to Baptism. Discuss 
these with the parents’ class. 

The emphasis of the lesson for 
each department is on the meaning 
of Baptism. The New Testament 
command of the Lord to baptize is 
brief. Every Baptism performed 
since then has been based on that 
divine command. There are more 
New Testament examples of Bap- 
tisms which follow the Lord’s com- 
mand. The Baptism that took place 
when Paul and Silas were in prison 
is one. Compare the adult Baptism 
recorded in Acts 16:25-34 with the 
most recent adult Baptism you can 
remember taking place in your con- 
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gregation. How are they similar? 
How are they different? What place 
did instruction have? 

Review the section, Baptism in 
the Bible (Parent's Manual, p. 12) 
at your teachers’ meeting. Though 
some of these things will not be dis- 
cussed in primary classes, teachers 
should have an understanding of 
these important passages. Review 
also the chapter on Baptism in The 
Faith We Teach. 

Our Baptism is a source of joy 
and strength for the Christian. 
Young children can begin to realize 
what a blessing this Sacrament can 
be. The remaining lessons in this 
unit are powerful because “J Am 
Baptized.” 


Lesson 2—I Use My Bible 


The story of the 12-year-old Jesus 
in the Temple is a fascinating one, 
especially for children who think 
of 12 as a “ripe, old age.” Those 
of us who are older are fascinated 
by the maturity of Jesus, displayed 
at this tender age. However, let’s be 
sure to have the right emphasis for 
this lesson—Word of God! 

Consider how words are used by 
those mentioned in the text to com- 
municate with each other: Jesus, 
those in the Temple, Mary—all had 
something to express. They used 
words. This, of course, is elemen- 
tary; everyone knows it. But they 
could have grunted, or used fists, 
or stamped the foot. 

God could have spoken out of 
heaven through bolts of lightning 
and crashes of thunder. But he 
didn’t. He used words. He used 
THE WORD, something we hu- 
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mans could understand, and_ his 
Son, the Word, became flesh and 
dwelt among us. 

We have an advantage over the 
doctors who were in the Temple 
when Jesus was 12. They didn’t 
quite know who he was. We do. 
But do we appreciate him and his 
blessings? I think we do, else we 
may not be teaching. 

In your teachers’ meeting you 
might discuss the connection be- 
tween Baptism and the Word. What 
does the Catechism say? Does the 
new translation help? 

It will also help to review the 
orders for Baptism in the hymnal. 
What emphasis on the Word do 
you find there? Are there some 
thoughts suggested which could well 
be discussed in more detail in class? 
Not only children but also adults 
have questions about the Word of 
God. Adults need to hear about the 


basic fundamentals too. 


Lesson 3—I Worship God 


It should be repeated every so 
often that each teacher should have 
a copy of the Parent’s Manual to 
use as a help in lesson preparation. 
This is particularly true when study- 
ing this lesson. The Parent’s Man- 
ual will review the various aspects 
of worship before application is 
made for the age level you teach. 

By piecing together the Bible ref- 
erences for the lesson we can get 
a pretty good idea about what wor- 
ship was like during the time of 
Jesus. He worshiped alone, with 
his family and friends, in the syna- 
gogue, and in the Temple. It might 
be interesting to list in parallel 
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columns how worship as Jesus prac- 
ticed it is like our worship today. 
When your list is completed, help 
your class see parallels to the order 
of service you follow in your con- 
gregation. Copies of the hymnal for 
each member of the class will be 
helpful at this point. 

There are many reasons why we 
worship. Let’s list these and decide 
which are good reasons and which 
are not so good. It’s true that there 
are legitimate excuses for not attend- 
ing the worship service on Sunday, 
but we'd better watch those ex- 
cuses. By the same token, we do 
well to watch the reasons why we 
worship. Perhaps they are not as 
valid as we've thought. 

Those who teach children’s classes 
will be particularly interested in 
having a good session for this 
lesson. Good reasons for worship- 
ing and good habits for worship- 
ing are important. The pastor in 
the chancel conducting the service 
is heartened when he can distin- 
guish children’s voices boldly and 
confidently singing and speaking the 
liturgy during the service. True, 
they may not understand it—who 
does, ultimately—but they are form- 
ing the habit that will stand them 
in good stead for many years. 


Lesson 4—I Honor My Parents 
Home life involves each one of 
us. We all live in or maintain 
some kind of a home. Even the 
person who lives the life of a hermit 
has some home life. The biblical 
emphasis on home and family life is 
the emphasis we want to give. 
Study the biblical basis and the 


additional references carefully. Try 
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to express the thoughts suggested 
by these verses in contemporary 
terms. This may not be too easy. 

Again it might be helpful to list 
in parallel columns what home life 
was like for Jesus and what it is for 
us. Let’s be honest with ourselves. 
Let’s put down even those charac- 
teristics of our home life we con- 
sider less than ideal. 

In class the lesson will be taught 
on several levels—to children who 
have parents, by children who are 
parents, by parents who have chil- 
dren, by parents who are children. 
Within these areas there can be sev- 
eral divisions. For example, the six- 
year-old can have a different atti- 
tude toward home and family than 
the 12-year-old. How do you tell a 
child whose father is worthless that 
he should “Honor thy father . . .”? 
How can the child with an unrea- 
sonable mother add “. . . and thy 
mother”? The teacher will be care- 
ful to make pertinent yet charitable 
applications in class. 

Teaching this lesson is your op- 
portunity to promote good, whole- 
some family life. This evidently was 
one of the blessings of life Jesus 
shared while he was on earth. It 
isn’t just a matter of calling Jesus 
“the unseen Guest.” He is, it’s true. 
But he is much more; he sanctifies 
and adds his blessing to family life. 

Then there came the time when 
Jesus had to leave home and pursue 
the course set out for him by his 
Father in heaven. Is there any in- 
dication in Scripture that he forgot 
his family completely? What provi- 
sion did he make for his mother, 
even though suffering the cross? 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Extra M. OstTEN 
The October 1961 and 1962 is- 


sues of LutHERAN TEACHER contain 
some excellent suggestions for teach- 
ing the current lessons. If you have 
a file of the magazine or have 
clipped the lesson enrichments, look 
up these suggestions. The starred 
items given in the paragraphs here 
are from these issues. 


About God and Me 


*Alert parents to the assignments 
to be done at home. 

*Make individual assignments, ad- 
justing to varying abilities. 

*Be generous with your praise 
for assignments completed. 

Note the emphasis of each of the 
lessons: God . . . me. Be sure to 
help each child feel that he is im- 
portant to the class, to you, to his 
parents, to God. One way may be 
to use individual names when talk- 
ing about the lesson. For example, 
“God made Mary; God helps John 
grow; God takes care of Susan .. .” 

Use a flash card on which you 
have printed the word God. Place 
it so the children can see it. 

Plan carefully for your group, se- 
lecting those activities from your 
teacher’s guide which will best aid 
the learning process. 


My Second Sunday School Book 
*Make a montage for Lessons 


4 to 7. Take a large sheet of paper 


Mrs. Osten is director of primary edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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and divide into two sections. Put 
the title “God Is with Us” on one 
part and “God Was with Them” 
on the other part. 

Guide the children to find the 
Ten Commandments in the Bible. 
Read several verses from the Bible 
together, for example, Exodus 20: 
12-13) Fai alo: 

*Emphasize Samuel’s place as a 
servant of God. Think of people in 
your congregation who serve God: 
the pastor, teacher, officer, also those 
who study God’s Word, and try to 
do his will. Guide the children to 
realize that they can serve God. 

Help your group to think of the 
many daily needs God supplies 
when talking about Lesson 8. Com- 
pose a simple prayer of thanks to- 
gether. Use it to close your class. 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons 7-10 inclusive. Two les- 
sons are examples of obeying a Com- 
mandment and two are examples of 
breaking a Commandment. Add the 
names of the main characters in 
each lesson to the “Discovery chart.” 

Discuss ways in which we can 
obey these Commandments. Have 
the class look up the suggested Bible 
verses in their Bible. Talk about 
ways in which we can be kind and 
helpful to others, take proper care 
of our bodies, make good use of our 
time, and be an example to others. 

Use the new translation of the 
Catechism to help you in discussing 
each Commandment with your class. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F, WELLER 
Listening to God 

Lessons 5-8 continue the study of 
the Ten Commandments, some 
from the second table of the Law, 
our duty to men. As is so often the 
case, some lessons will be more dif- 
ficult to teach than others. And 
there may be some growling about 
having heard “that story” before. A 
good teacher knows what to do in 
either case. 

The new look, the interesting ap- 
proach, making each lesson an ad- 
venture are marks of the Master 
when teaching; we would do well to 
imitate him. The suggestions of 
“That Men May Live in Christ,” 
both in the institute course and in 
the Parish Education Month em- 
phasis can be applied in every ses- 
sion. Fourth graders can begin to 
know what an adventure life in 
Christ can be. 


God's Chosen People 

Lesson 5 begins the unit, “God 
Chooses His People.” Spend some 
time reading the Book of Genesis, 
the best background material you 
can find for these lessons. Don’t be 
afraid to read, to read again, to 
check back, to look up, to jot down. 

The content of this year’s insti- 
tute course on why we teach should 
prompt us to ask “why?” when pre- 
paring these sessions. Why did God 
choose Abraham? Why was God so 
patient with Jacob? At the same 
time, be ready to answer for your- 
self “How will I teach the mean- 
ing of covenant, birthright, blessing, 
promise in these lessons? 
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The March of Faith 

Your extra reading and _ lesson 
preparation this month should be 
about the Reformation era in church 
history. Your encyclopedia and _his- 
tory textbooks will be helpful, 
though you may be frustrated to 
have so much material available and 
too little time to use it. 

You might schedule a showing of 
the sound movie, Martin Luther, or 
the filmstrip taken from it, for an 
extra session for your class. In fact, 
your entire congregation might be 
invited to the special showing. Be 
familiar with the film yourself so 
you can introduce it to the group 
and conduct a meaningful discus- 
sion with your class afterwards. At 
least do more than show the film 
and let it go at that. Discuss it! 


Forward with Christ 


The lessons planned for October 
deal with Jesus’ preparation for and 
the beginning of his public minis- 
try. This month you may want to 
add variety by the use of a film- 
strip. If you do, show only the 
frames that relate to the lesson. 
Hold your hand over the lens to 
cover up the pictures you do not 
wish to show to the class. 

In virtually every lesson you have 
the opportunity to teach Christ in 
two dimensions: Christ, our Exam- 
ple, and Christ, our Savior. You 
dare not emphasize one at the ex- 
pense of the other. It is a both/and 
relationship, not either/or. How- 
ever, because Christ is our Savior, 
we can follow his example. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 

If you began to teach the course 
in September you'll have the first 
unit review session this month. Take 
special note of opportunities for re- 
view. These, too, are teaching op- 
portunities. 

Just before each unit review there 
is the section of the workbook 
called, “Preparing for the Review.” 
What use will you make of these 
suggestions? Will you make special 
assignments? Or will you expect the 
pupils to be responsible for the 
whole section? 

After the review is over, take a 
few minutes to evaluate it. What 
will you plan to do the same way 
(or differently) with the next unit 
review? Did you expect too much 
of your class? Or not enough? 
Should you emphasize home study 
a little more? 


Good News 


Some new resource material help- 
ful for this course is Where It Was 
in Bible Times by Gilbertson, pub- 
lished by Augsburg Publishing 
House. Use this to supplement map 
work and geographical references. 

The suggestions about the unit 
review made for The People and 
the Promise hold true for this course 
too. Reviews are planned to be bene- 
ficial for teacher and pupil alike, 
but for different reasons. It’s help- 
ful to the pupil to discover how 
much he has understood as well as 
how much he has learned. The re- 
view helps the teacher evaluate 
whether or not his class has been 
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discovering what the teacher has 
expected them to discover. 


On the Way 


Since there is no teacher’s guide 
available for this course, the teach- 
er should plan sessions carefully— 
on paper, if you will. The junior 
high-confirmation department book 
for this year’s institute course, That 
Men May Live in Christ—a Course 
on Why We Teach, has some sug- 
gested lesson plans (pages 42-45). 
Try each one to see which works 
best for you. 

Then get your lesson plan on 
paper as you prepare each session. 
It will help keep you on the track, 
add variety to your teaching, and 
be available should you want to look 
back at what you did. Mark the 
spots where things went well and 
where you need a word of caution. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lesson 5 is one of the important 
ones in this course, and should be 
prepared for and taught carefully. If 
you use the true-false test suggested 
in the teacher’s manual, be sure you 
save time for discussion. This will 
be your opportunity to help the class 
understand why the Bible is such 
an important book to the Christian. 

Beginning with Lxsson 6, you 
will be considering the books and 
characters of the Bible more or less 
chronologically. There won’t be 
time for each detail, but there will 
be time to encourage the class in 
Bible readings and meditation. Each 
of us has time to do some. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


That You May Know 


One of the unique features of the 
course is the way the Gospel of 
Luke is charted and outlined. With 
the help of your teacher’s manual, 
you should have your own. work- 
book filled in completely. Encour- 
age the members of your class to 
do the same. 

Look at the suggestions about re- 
views given on the preceding page 
for The People and the Promise and 
Good News. For this course the goal 
you set for the review may be some- 
what different, but yet the same. 
The “story that never grows old” 
is often forgotten because it isn’t re- 
viewed enough. The study should 
convince your pupils that they'll 
never be finished with the Gospel 
of Luke. 

The first seven lessons of the 
course have been somewhat by way 
of preparation for the sessions that 
follow. If the foundations of these 
first lessons have been laid well the 
subsequent lessons may go a little 
easier. Be ready to turn back to the 
beginning lessons to reemphasize 
points made by Luke later. 


If God Were King 


Cuapters 5-8 have a great deal 
to say about sin and grace. Review 
the chapters on “Man,” “God the 
Son,” “Grace and Faith,” and “The 
Christian Life” in The Faith We 
Teach. Review also your text for 
That Men May Live in Christ—a 
Course on Why We Teach. 

Since there is no teacher’s guide 
for this text, you may want to try 
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outlining your own session plans. 
Follow the suggestions of “A Port- 
folio of Ideas” (page 43) in the in- 
stitute course. Here are some ideas 
you can apply to your sessions. 
Some of the questions suggested 
for discussion for these chapters can 
very well be done as special assign- 
ments or by committees appointed 
by the teacher or elected by the class. 
Your group may be more interested 
in one topic than in another. There 
are undoubtedly some items you 
would insist should be discussed. 


Chosen Witnesses 

Have you been able to interest 
your class in the thrilling story of 
the church? What the church was 
able to accomplish in the first cen- 
tury has never been repeated. Or 
has it? This might be a good ques- 
tion for the class to discuss. 

To give a contemporary flavor to 
the story of the early church you 
might find out when the new films 
produced by the Division of World 
Missions of the ALC will be shown 
in your congregation. Perhaps your 
class could be the host for the oc- 
casions. The Changing Face of In- 
dia is the first of a number of new 
sound films to be produced about 
our missions. 

The question of martyrdom is al- 
ways a troublesome one. Why was 
it necessary for Stephen to become 
a martyr? Couldn’t God have ac- 
complished the same thing without 
permitting his followers to be im- 
prisoned? Does the church still need 
martyrs? Would you be a martyr? 
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Christian Growth Series 


Year 2, Fall Quarter 


What's Wrong and 
By Cary F. WELLER 


| aes quarter is planned to assist 
senior highs comprehend some 
of the elementary aspects of Chris- 
tian doctrine. As the title implies the 
approach to doctrine is on the basis 
of human sin (“What’s wrong?”’) 
and the provision God has made for 
overcoming it (“How right it?”). 
This study is intended to satisfy 
the oft-expressed desire of youth 
for a Christian philosophy of life. 


Some Preliminary Steps 


Those who have taken That Men 
May Live in Christ—a Course on 
Why We Teach at a church work- 
er’s institute will notice some fa- 
miliar ideas in the “Preview of the 
Quarter” in the Teacher's Guide. 
The sections on the teacher’s plan- 
ning and strategy with students are 
worth reviewing several times dur- 
ing the quarter. 

Perhaps you can make “The Cate- 
chism Speaks” sections of each les- 
son more appealing than a mere 
Catechism review. Since most of 
those in your class have been con- 
firmed, they might find the new 
translation of the Catechism inter- 
esting. In fact you might subtly help 
them memorize it. Secure copies of 
The Small Catechism by Martin Lu- 
ther in Contemporary English for 
your class. Several inexpensive edi- 
tions are available from your pub- 
lishing house. 
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How Right It? 


Introductory Session 

Session 1, “Where Religion 
Starts,” is introductory. Picking a 
starting point in the circle on page 
5 of the Study Book is important. 
Perhaps one of your pupils would 
like to make a large reproduction 
of the circle for class use. It will 
be used at least once again, and 
oftener if you desire. 

You may be tempted in this ses- 
sion to answer all the questions as 
completely as possible, not only 
those posed by the material, but 
those brought up in class. Record 
the questions on chart paper for 
use during the quarter. You can 
mentally assign the questions to the 
proper session and be sure the one 
interested knows when his question 
will be discussed. 


Unit A—God Toward Man 


The first unit (Sessions 2-7) deals 
with the divine or the sacramental. 
The Three Persons of the Trinity, 
the God-given Book, and the church 
and its sacraments are discussed. 
Look at the session titles and jot 
down possible questions you think 
will be asked or discussed. How will 
you answer them? 

Your copy of The Faith We Teach 
will be most helpful in your lesson 
preparation. Give special attention 
to the age level pages for high school 
students and the Resources for 
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Teachers pages. Trace down at least 
some of the biblical references. 

While you may be permissive in 
your use of time for discussion— 
at times letting a discussion go into 
orbit—don’t neglect the biblical ref- 
erences provided for each session. 
Someone should be familiar with 
what the Bible says in each connec- 
tion. Not so much that you parrot 
proof texts, but that the Word of 
God has an answer that can be in- 
telligently and meaningfully spoken 
by someone who understands. 

This is important. A record player 
or tape recorder can be rigged to 
speak the proper verses when you 
want them spoken, but then perhaps 
neither you nor your class will un- 
derstand what the Bible is saying. 
The one who can use and quote the 
Bible with understanding is one who 
has studied carefully. 

Sessions 6 and 7 may seem difh- 
cult because there is so much ground 
to cover. The solution: Don’t try 
to do it all in an hour. Perhaps the 
class would like an extra session or 
two throughout the quarter. This 
canyber a time to. get better ac- 
quainted with each other and with 
the church’s teaching. A social eve- 
ning with the teacher at his house 
can turn into a fruitful discussion. 

Perhaps the class can be divided 
into committees for Session 7, “The 
Church and Its Sacraments.” Dis- 
cussions of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper might be sparked with the 
use of some good filmstrips. 


Unit B—Man Toward God 


The second unit points out the 
contrast between what man is and 
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what God wants him to be. It con- 
cludes with strong practical incen- 
tives to prayer, worship, and the 
stewardship of money, time, and 
ability. The human or sacrificial as- 
pects of our faith are discussed. 

If you know your class you will 
probably be able to guess what your 
pupils will want to discuss. On the 
basis of the first seven sessions this 
quarter, you will be able to list the 
questions they will ask. Think about 
the answers you will help them find. 

Don’t let your class underestimate 
the importance of the biblical refer- 
ences. Your class is organized to dis- 
cover what God has to say about 
sOmesareas Ol Mien They say sean 
or “All the kids .. .” or “I always 
thought .. .” have their place, but 
not often as the ultimate answer to 
the vital questions you can discuss. 

The individual’s life will be con- 
sidered on two levels: his existence 
as a man among men, and his life 
as a person with himself. We can 
quickly quote the Golden Rule or 
the parable of the Good Samaritan 
and say these are things we “should 
do.” Too often these and other verses 
become the safe answer we give to 
some troublesome questions. Can 
you express the Golden Rule in a 
new way? Has the meaning of 
“others” changed in recent years? 

Someone has said that you can 
tell a great deal about a man’s char- 
acter if you know what he does 
when he is forced to spend some 
time alone. How many times have 
you heard class members say, “Call 
me as soon as you get home!” What 
for? Are they afraid they'll be by 


themselves for a few minutes? 
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Bible Storytime 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


By EsreLLe GRIFFEN 


ee me call your attention to the 
series of articles about Nursery 
Roll which began in last month’s 
LutHeran Tracuer. The article last 
month, “Toddlers Can Learn More 
Than You Think” by Marguerite 
Kurth and, in this issue, “Are You 
Teaching What You Want to 
Teach?” by Estelle Griffen (pages 
4-8) will be helpful to Bible Story- 
time teachers. The cover and accom- 
panying picture story by Grace Ga- 
brielsen in this issue certainly 
shouldn’t be overlooked. 

The point is that we as teachers 
should be aware of helps and sug- 
gestions at every turn. There are 
some places where we expect to find 
them—teacher magazines and _pro- 
fessional journals, for example. But 
then there are these unlikely places 
where we find the story to tell, the 
picture to show, the activity to try. 
The alert teacher will file these men- 
tally and copy, clip, and save them 
for future use. 

How frustrating it is to remember 
“that picture I wanted to show when 
I taught ‘God Made Our World’ ” 
and not be able to remember where 
you saw it. If you’re like I am, you 
resist the temptation to tear up the 
new magazine before the rest of 
the family has seen it. But then, 
when the magazine is thrown away, 
no one remembers that picture you 
wanted. Here’s a suggestion: put a 
paper clip on the page you want. 
Then others will know what you 
want to save and a quick glance 
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will remind you later that here is 
something to clip out. 

The lessons scheduled for this 
month are important, whether you 
began Year 1 in September or Oc- 
tober. What you teach the nursery 
or kindergarten child about God 
and creation will be built on by 
other teachers in other classes which 
will follow in years to come. Can 
you teach these lessons so that noth- 
ing must be un-learned at some 
time in the future? Use your helps 
carefully and thoroughly. Talk to 
other teachers, your husband, your 
wife, your pastor, your children. 
Get a satisfactory answer to “How 
can I best teach these wonderful 
and awesome concepts to my class?” 

If you have taken this year’s 
institute course, That Men May Live 
in Christ—a Course on Why We 
Teach, try to apply some of the learn- 
ings from the nursery or kinder- 
garten sections to your teaching. 
“That Men May Live in Christ” 
means three-, four-, and five-year- 
olds as much as it means anybody. 
Your task is to help your children 
live in Christ. 

For a little more background help 
for the lessons refer to your copy of 
The Faith We Teach. The chap- 
ters and preschool pages on “God 
the Father” and “Man” will be es- 
pecially helpful to review. Even 
though you may have read these 
chapters again and again during 
the past year, be alert to the new 
idea or the fresh insight. 
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Dear Nate: 


Now that our education program 
is in full swing we’ve been hear- 
ing about the same problems and 
trying to answer the same questions 
= just like last year, and the year 
before, and the year before that. 

Someone says, “If a child went 
to public school one hour a week, 
like he attends Sunday school, he 
would be 21 years old before he 
could be promoted to the second 
grade.” 

Another teacher laments, “I’ve 
tried everything and I can’t get my 
pupils to prepare a lesson ahead of 
time or do an assignment outside 
of class. What do I do now?” 

Then a superintendent complains, 
“Here weve got good courses pre- 
pared for our teachers and_ they 
won't come to teachers’ meeting. 
Then they complain that they don’t 
know what to do with themselves 
and with the time allotted. A text 
in living color wouldn't attract 
them.” 

And there is the teacher with a 
discipline problem. “I’d be better off 
teaching the class in my_ station 
wagon. Then at least I could use 
the seat belts. I've had just about 
enough of children popping out of 
chairs.” 
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Then I wonder what it was like 
to take Catechism from the writer. 
Did he field test it? Did his pupils 
have rough copies that weren’t ready 
for the printer? Were the seats in 
the illheated room comfortable? 
Were the walls painted to make the 
best use of both natural and ar- 
tificial light? 

Did you ever imagine sitting with 
your father in a synagogue at Co- 
rinth when that rabbi from Jeru- 
salem named Paul was scheduled to 
speak? And did you wonder what 
you might say to a man like that 
after the service? 

Perhaps the next question is a 
little unfair, but have you ever 
thought how simple the teachings 
of Jesus are—and yet how pro- 
found? Think of the examples he 
used, examples taken from life. 
Some of the pictures he drew used 
the color and the brush strokes of 
the countryside as he walked with 
his friends. Yet these simple ways 
of expressing tremendous truths 
have come down to us and have a 
great deal of meaning. These are 
the things that we can never forget. 

I think it’s the one- or two-hour-a- 
week for religion that bothers me 
most. Anyone who says, “That’s 
enough time,” or “That’s too much 
time,” had better calculate carefully. 
If God has invaded history in Christ, 
he’s come for a long stay. 

Perhaps we've looked every place 
but the right one for help. No won- 
der we have the same problems and 
questions year after year. 


Yours, 
PHIL 
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Preschool 


AND OLDER 
AGES 3-8 


Primary 


GRADES 1-3 
AGES 6-8 
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1963-64 Junior 


Lutheran 
BOOKLIST 


Recommended by Ella M. Osten 
for Junior Lutherans of the ALC 


THE CHRISTMAS DONKEY by Wilma Swedburg. An enchanting 
story of Dinky—a little donkey whose special task is to carry Mary 
and the Christ Child. Illustrated. Board covers, $1.00 


GLAD EASTER DAY by Mary Edna Lloyd. The story of the resurrec- 
tion and the rejoicing it caused in the homes of Jesus’ followers. Sim- 
ply told for little ones. Illustrated. Board covers, $1.25 


I HELP TOO by Alma May Scarborough. A small child show how she 
can be of help to her parents and God. Good for teaching responsibility 
and courtesy for others. Board covers, 60c 


JESUS’ FIRST TRIP by Robbie Trent. Mary, Joseph, and Baby Jesus go 
through the night and day, across the desert to their new home. Lovely 
illustrations in soft colors. 60c 


THE LITTLE MAN FROM JERICHO by Betty Ellingboe. Little Zac- 
chaeus is a wonderful example of the power of Jesus’ love. Delightfully 


illustrated. Red cloth, $1.95 


THE BUFFALO AND THE BELL by Myra Scovel. Kiran, a little girl 
of India, spends some time in a Christian hospital and then offers her 
most precious possession to help bring a clinic to her village. Paper, $1.75 
CHRISTMAS IS FOR EVERYONE by Norma Shirk. Little Joey, too 
small to help with the living nativity scene at church, is given a very 
special job. Illustrated. Board covers, $1.50 
HOUSE ON THE CORNER by Mattie Lula Cooper. Eight-year-old 


Andy discovers at a church-sponsored neighborhood center that the city 


can be a good place to live. Paper, $1.75 
I THINK ABOUT GOD by Florence Hearn. Children discover elements 
of worship in everyday experiences. Board covers, 60c 


MY CHURCH BOOK by Marie Olander. In simple terms the young 
child is helped to understand something of the liturgical service and 


the furnishings of the church. $1.00 


TELL ME ABOUT HEAVEN by Mary Alice Jones. How the parents 
of Mary and Bobby answer their questions about heaven in a wise, 
comforting, and common-sense way. Illustrated. $2.50 
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Primary 
continued 


TELL ME ABOUT JESUS by Mary Alice Jones. Little Bobby’s natural 
questions about Jesus are answered simply and wisely by his parents 
through everyday situations. $2.50 


WHOSE ZOO? by James S. Kerr. An introduction in riddle and rhyme 
to favorite Bible animals and people. Imaginative color drawings. 
Cloth, $1.75 


Junior 
GRADES 4-6 
AGES 9-11 


COME AND SEE THE SYMBOLS OF MY CHURCH by James S. Kerr. 
The title, colorful illustrations, large type, and attractive photographs 
invite children to tour the church and learn about Christian symbolism. 

Board covers, $1.95 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE by Ruth Fox Hume. Every junior should 
know the story of the “Lady with a Lamp” who felt that life should 
mean more than luxury and comfort. $1.95 


GETTING TO KNOW HONG KONG by Charles Joy. A visit to Hong 
Kong of the past and a description of the city today with information 
about schools, foods, festivals, games. $2.50 


GOD’S STARS by Fritz A. Callies. Juniors are interested in outer space. 


This book about God's handiwork has a movable sky map to locate 
stars during various seasons. Board covers, $1.95 


THE GOLDEN COIN by Grace McGavran. Lazy Daud of India be- 
comes a hard working boy, learning better ways of doing things and 
learning to trust God rather than a charm or talisman. Paper, $1.75 
MARTIN LUTHER by McNeer and Ward. Told in a manner which 
will hold the attention of juniors, this story of Luther depicts the drama 
and excitement of Luther’s life. $3.00 
OKOLO OF NIGERIA by Peter Buckley. The story of a twelve-year-old 
Nigerian boy who wants desperately to go to school and learn. A true 
picture of life in this newly independent nation of Africa. $3.95 
SEEING FINGERS by Etta DeGering. The story of Louis Braille, the 
man who devised the Braille system of printing books. A book to read 
over and over. $2.95 
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SINGING WINDOWS by Mary E. Young. Not a story book and yet 
it is a story—the history and legend of stained glass windows. Includes 
instructions for making a window of glass or paper. $3.75 


TEN OPEN WINDOWS by Gertrude Binden. Ten stories of how the 
church is bringing new spiritual life to children and their parents liv- 
ing in the crowded city. Paper, $1.75 


TO BE A PIONEER by Paul Burns and Ruth Hines. This unusual book 
about pioneer life in America includes creative activities to enable jun- 
iors to relive some pioneer ways. Informative and fun. $2.50 


CHILDREN’S GAMES FROM MANY LANDS edited by Nina Millen. 
By playing these games of other lands, boys and girls can discover a 
basis of understanding with children the world over. $1.95 


FRIENDS WITH ALL THE WORLD by Edith F. Welker. How suc- 
cessful missionary education of children is achieved in both the home 
and church. Includes ideas for service activities. Paper, $1.95 


HERE’S HOW AND WHEN by Amilda B. Keiser. A puppet, a mural, 
a movie, a diorama—how to make them and use them in missionary 
education of young people. Paper, $1.95 


LET’S PLAY A STORY by Elizabeth Allstrom. Techniques and idea- 
starters for using pantomime, tableaux, rhythms, puppetry, choral speak- 
ing, music . . . several complete stories for dramatization . . . reference 
lists. Paper, $1.95 
STORIES OF THE BOOK OF BOOKS by Grace W. McGavran. How 
the Bible came to be, how it reached various countries. Bible words in 
many languages, Fascinating and informative. Paper, $1.95 
TEACHING IDEA KIT by Betty Ellingboe. Ten leaflets in a folder on 
maps, chalkboards, flannelgraphs, drawing and lettering, dioramas, dis- 
play boards, flat pictures, puppets, idea box, resources, to help make 
your teaching more imaginative. $1.00 
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The books listed on these pages represent an ideal selection for a Junior 
Lutheran book display. Write for the Augsburg Publishing House book 
display policy. 

Please send the number of books indicated. 


Preschool eee Sle TO KNOW HONG 
= eae DONKEY $1.00 Code 31-683-3099 $2.50 
___ GLAD EASTER DAY — GOD'S STARS 
Code 31-1-3164 $1.25 i eae $1.95 
ie iOG : ___ THE GOLDEN COIN 
REC EN fe Code 31-234-3321 $1.75 
__ JESUS' FIRST TRIP Ss Aiea aye 
Code 37-33-1842 60c OKOLO OF NIGERIA : 
Bee THE UMMLE MAN’FROM JERICHO 9 en ha 10.4050 $3.95 
Code 10-2010 $1.95 SEN eee : 
___ SEEING FINGERS 
Primary Code 31-446-7648 $2.95 
a Ww 
___ THE BUFFALO AND THE BELL a See aac : $3.75 
Code 31-234-994 $1.75 TEN OPEN DOORS 
___ CHRISTMAS IS FOR EVERYONE ela oenera $1.75 
Code 10-755 $1.50 EAS : 
___ HOUSE ON THE CORNER --- ace eae Aa 
Code 311-234-3922 $1.75 Oe ue : 
___ | THINK ABOUT GOD Daca 
Code 37-33-1680 60c eaders 
___ MY CHURCH BOOK ___ CHILDREN'S GAMES FROM 
Code 32-338 1.00 MANY LANDS 
___ TELL ME ABOUT HEAVEN Code 31234-1197 $1.95 
Code 31-277-8532 $2.50 FRIENDS WITH ALL THE WORLD 
—— TELL ME ABOUT JESUS Code 31-234-2923 $1.95 
ie $2.50 HERE'S HOW AND WHEN 
a tig. 3491 $1.75 Code 31-234-3766 $1.95 
; ___ LET'S PLAY A STORY 
Junior Code 31-234-4887 $1.95 
___ COME AND SEE THE SYMBOLS —— STORIES OF THE BOOK 
OF MY CHURCH OF BOOKS 
Code 10-800 $1.95 Code 31-234-8209 $1.95 
___ FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE __ TEACHING IDEA KIT 
Code 31-497-283| $1.95 Code 23-1886 $1.00 
20% discount to church libraries 
| enclose $. Charge [] 
Name : 
Address Fs 


Order from the nearest branch 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 South 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 
57 East Main Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 

316 South 18th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
2001 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98101 

26 4th Street N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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second class postage 
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at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Life 
Chr 


by Gerhard E. Frost 
and A. Thomas Kraabel 


This new course for in-congregation leadership training is based on 
The ALC objective ‘that men may live in Christ.” The first part of the 
book has essays; the second part examines Bible words and concepts. 
Church teachers and leaders taking this course will find the whimsical, 
stimulating essays by Dr. Frost creating a mood to couch Pastor Kraabel’s 
word studies. There is a Parish Leader’s Guide for this course; the con- 
gregational leader and the pastor will each want a copy. 


LIFE IN CHRIST, 80 pages, 5!/>x8!/>'', paper. 
$1.00 each; $11.00 dozen 


Code 15-6385 

LIFE IN CHRIST—Parish Leader's Guide, 40 pages, 5!/>x 
81/5", paper. 85c 
Code 15-6386 


Please order from the location nearest you 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 

426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 

57 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio 43215 

316 S. 18th St., Omaha, Neb. 68102 

2001 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98101 

26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alta., Canada (add 10%) 
Authorized Affiliate Distributors 
LUTHERAN CHURCH SUPPLY STORES 
3103 W, 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005 
219 W. 6th St., Austin, Texas 78761 
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Cover: The cover illustration by Edmund 
Kopietz for the 1963 training course for 
congregational use, "Life in Christ." 
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eo asa matter of fact 


The second Preview Institute testing the 1964 leadership course, The 
Bible: Book of Faith, has been held in the St. Paul, Minn., area, at 
Como Park Lutheran Church on three Tuesdays in October. On the 
basis of this field test and the one conducted at Our Savior's Church, 
Austin, Minn., in September, the 1964 course will be turned over to 
the curriculum editorial staff of Augsburg Publishing House and 
prepared for publication. 


Representatives from the parish education staffs of the Lutheran Church 
in America and The American Lutheran Church are meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., October 31-November 2 for some exploratory dis- 
cussions. The purpose is to explore possible mutual usage of certain 
new curriculum materials and to explore possible planning together 
of certain curriculum materials. 


Members of the ALC staff will meet with their counterpart from the 
LCA. The expectation is that it may be possible to make mutual use 
of materials and of parts of materials produced by each group. 


Lutheran intersynodical parish education representatives will meet No- 
vember 12-13 at St. Louis, Mo. This is the meeting where represen- 
tatives of the parish education staffs of the Lutheran bodies in Amer- 
ica meet to discuss matters of mutual concern and interest. 


Topics to be considered at this year's meeting are: ''Recent Findings in 
Lutheran Youth Research,'' by Dr. Merton Strommen; ''Church-state 
Issues, Implications for Parish Education,’ by Dr. A. G. Huegli; 
"Recruiting and Training Professional Workers in Christian Educa- 
tion,’ by the Rev. Lawrence Reese; ''The Role of the Pastor in Chris- 
tian Education,’ by the Rev. Norman Wegmeyer; and ‘Correlating 
Findings from Field Testing,'' by the Rev. Edward Uthe. 

Several congregations in the New York City area have been deeply con- 
cerned about elementary education. In their concern there has been 
some interest expressed in and tangible results of the Lutheran ele- 
mentary school movement. 


The Annual Meeting of the Eastern Region of the American Lutheran 
Education Association was held at Fort Wayne, Ind., October 10-11. 
The Western region of ALEA (those interested in the Lutheran 
elementary school movement) will be held at Anaheim, Calif., 


November 25-26. 
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First 


| Borns: 


"First Born," a bronze by Lorraine Berger 


For Parent Octettes 


By Harotp J. Betcum 
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VE so great about First 
Born? In the laws of primo- 
geniture we have a clue. The oldest 
child has throughout history had 
special privileges and special duties, 
simply because he’s the “front man,” 
the First Born. 

Whatever the first child does 
first carries the parents and the other 
children of the family into new ex- 
perience with him. The First Born 
child is the pioneer, carrying the 
family along into new frontiers. He 
sits in the prow of the family boat 
no matter how many brothers and 
sisters come along after him. They 
all have to sit behind him in the 
boat while he cuts the water. 


Parent Octettes 


Right after New Year, in the 
month of January 1964, parents 
whose oldest child is in Grade 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 should be alert to 
something new. After November 1 
free copies of the famous “First Born 
Series” of discussion booklets for 
parent octettes will be available. 
Famous, you say? At this point 
famous to the writer and his wife 
and their fourth grade daughter. 

Naturally one couple has to lead 
off and invite the other three couples 
for the first session. Then each 
couple takes a turn. 


You Haven't Heard About 
"First Born''? 


Well, that’s not so strange. Your 
pastor has received a full description, 
but otherwise the idea hasn’t been 
given much publicity. This descrip- 
tion of the First Born idea has sug- 
gestions on how to make use of this 
free pilot project. Perhaps your pas- 
tor and committee on parish educa- 
tion just haven’t found a Family 
Life Connection Couple yet. 


No Teachers, No leaders 


The six booklets of 48 pages each 
(8% x 11 inches) have “Hints for 
Host and Hostess” for the four 
couples who have the same age old- 
est child. They play host and hostess 
to the group for four evenings— 
visiting, remembering, comparing 
experiences about their first born 
and their family life. Brief excerpts 
from the writings of 50 world-fa- 
mous personalities in religion, child 
development, and family life have 
been included for husbands and 
wives to read and discuss together. 
This is how it works: 

The Family Life Connection 
Couple was suggested in a coloring 
book called, “How Strengthen Fam- 
ily Life” which went to: 

1. pastors, 


Mr. Belgum is director of family life education for the Department of Parish Education. 
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2. an extra copy for the connec- 
tion couple, 
3. church school superintendents, 


4. chairmen of parish education 
committees. 

An accompanying sketch shows 
how the Family Life Connection 
Couple would help their pastor. 


A New View 


The activities, conversations, and 
readings for the “Four Evenings 
with Parents Who Have the Same 
Age Oldest Child” bring out the 


similarities that connect parents with 


their elementary school children. 
“Fantasy themes” help do this. 

Ist Grade First Born Dis- 
covers . .. a new world as strange 


and new to him as America was to 
Columbus. But parents, too, are dis- 
covering new things in their children 
and each other. 


2nd Grade . . . First Born Explores 
what he has discovered. He 


Connection 


Pastor Couple Board 


scouts around seeing who is friendly 
in his new world. His parents do 
the same thing! 


3rd Grade ... First Born Adven- 
tures. He has so much confidence 
now that he takes lots of risks. 
(This is the age when most acci- 
dents happen!) His parents want 
adventure, too. 


4th Grade. . . First Born Gets into 
Politics. Politics is the art of relating 
many people to each other. The 
society of childhood is a trial run 
before entering the society of grown- 
ups. 

5th Grade .. . First Born Gets to 
Be a Producer. He learns to take 
pride in his work and his products— 
like mother takes pride in her bread 
and father in his dairy herd. 


6th Grade . . . First Born Glimpses 
New Powers. These new powers are: 
independence from parents when he 
leaves home and abilities of sex to 
form a new family. 


of Parish Education 
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It's Easy to Start Parent Octettes! 
Here are suggestions for starting the First Born idea in your congregation: 


1. A set of six sample First Born booklets has been sent to the pastor, 
(one for each grade, one to six) together with a “starter’s card.” 


2. Pastor asks Family Life Connection Couple to review these sample 
copies. 


3. Family Life Connection Couple finds six couples whose oldest child 
iG iin Giales Il, 2, Si, 4h Sh ore (oe 


4. These six couples receive the sample copy of First Born for their grade. 


5. Each of these six couples can be host and hostess for the first evening 
for their grade. 


6. Each host and hostess find three other couples with oldest child in the 
same grade. 


5,000 copies of each of the six First Born booklets are available free to 
those ordering first. Because this is a pilot program evaluations are ex- 
pected from each host and hostess. 


’ 


7. Order the booklets in sets of four for any grade from “First Born,’ 
Department of Parish Education, The American Lutheran Church, 422 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415. Each couple participating 
needs one booklet. Order the number needed. Allow one month for de- 
livery. Available November 1. 


8. When the booklets arrive give them to each “host and hostess for the 
first evening,” set of four booklets, one for each couple in the Parent Octette. 


9. Each “host and hostess for the first evening” invites the other three 
couples in the octette for the first evening. Give out the First Born booklets 
and begin talking. 

10. After that, the First Born idea goes along by itself. 
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A Teacher- planned 


E NEED and want a teach- 

er’s training program.” This 
was the request sent from the Sun- 
day school teachers to the parish 
education committee of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Charleston, W. 
Va., in September 1961. The parish 
education committee considered the 
request and consulted with the pas- 
tor. He suggested that the regional 
director of parish education be in- 
vited to come and conduct a train- 
ing program. 

Pastor Norman Wegmeyer, then 
regional director for the Eastern 
District, came to Charleston in De- 
cember 1961. His two-day weekend 
visit offered opportunity for three 
training sessions. The sessions were 
both informative and thought-pro- 
voking. 50 people participated in 
these meetings. 

Evaluation of the weekend clinic 
resulted in at least one important 
agreement—that an additional train- 
ing program should be held ap- 
proximately 12 months later. 


Pastor McLean serves St. Paul’s Church, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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By Frep W. McLean 


The parish education committee 
at a meeting in September 1962, 
voted to ask Mrs. Orvald Hanson, 
one of the members of St. Paul’s 
and a public school teacher with 
long experience in experimental 
techniques, to assume responsibility 
for the new training program. Mrs. 
Hanson developed a broad outline 
of needs and objectives to present 
to the Sunday school teachers and 
the parish education committee at 
their October dinner meeting. The 
major suggestions were approved 
and, at a later meeting, the teach- 
ers themselves expressed their wishes 
and interests. 

The result of these two meetings 
was the realization that a two- or 
three-session program would not be 
adequate. Further, the teachers ex- 
pressed interest in a program that 
would offer both teaching methods 
and opportunity for deepened spirit- 
ual insights. It was generally agreed 
that while techniques were impor- 
tant, the teachers keenly felt the re- 
sponsibility which was theirs to offer 
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Program 


genuine spiritual leadership to their 
charges. 

Further planning meetings re- 
sulted in a recommendation to the 
church council and the Sunday 
school board that an eight-week pro- 
gram be held during a two-month 
period. There were then three major 
questions to be resolved. The first: 
“Will people who are volunteers, 
giving generously of their time, be 
willing to attend eight two-hour ses- 
sions during the months of Janu- 
ary and February?” The second: 
“Where do we get the personnel 
co conduct these sessions?” The third 
question involved the cost cf such 
a program. 

The last question was resolved 
first. Then it was agreed that the 
program should be made available 
to the five Lutheran congregations 
in the area, two ALC, two LCA 
and one Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod. It was further agreed that 
St. Paul’s congregation would un- 
derwrite the cost of the program, 
the Sunday school and the church 
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Pastors McLean and Wegmeyer exam- 
ine the display, ‘Books are your best 
friends,’ a good place to browse before 
and after training sessions. 


A 
Teacher- 
planned 


Program 


council each agreeing to under- 
write one-half of the cost. 

A committee to secure personnel 
started working immediately. An- 
other committee, obtaining teaching 
samples from Augsburg Publishing 
House and Concordia Publishing 
House, started examining and eval- 
uating materials. The committee 
also ordered display materials. A 
third committee was formed to ex- 
amine and recommend devotional 
literature and to catalog books the 
teachers would find helpful for their 
own personal devotions. 

A committee on certification was 
organized, since it was agreed that 
some formal recognition should be 
given to those faithfully attending 
the course and meeting certain mini- 
mum requirements. A committee on 
arrangements was responsible for 
having the meeting rooms selected 
and ready for each session. A mis- 
sions committee prepared material 
about the foreign mission fields and 
a publicity committee completed the 
organization. 

The personnel committee invited 
Pastor Stanley  Stiver (St. Mark 
Church, Claremont, N. C.) to give 
the inaugural address at the first 
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session. Discussion group leaders 
were selected—three area pastors—to 
lead discussions in the succeeding 
weeks. “Prayer” was led by the host 
pastor, “Bible Study” by Pastor 
John Barringer of Faith Lutheran 
Church, Charleston, and “Christian 
Living” by Pastor Robert Hentz, Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church, South 
Charleston. Discussion group lead- 
ers and devotional leaders for each 
session were selected and briefed. 
The first session was attended by 
75 people. 

The February sessions were cen- 
tered in teaching methods. Pastor 
Norman Wegmeyer led the session 
on the topic, “Called to Teach.” 
This was followed with presenta- 
tions by three local Christian lay 
people. Mrs. J. O’Conner, superin- 
tendent of the day kindergarten of 
First Presbyterian Church, spoke on 
“How We Learn.” Dr. James Row- 
ley, professor of education at Morris 
Harvey College, spoke on “Methods 
of Teaching,” and Mrs. George 
Rogers, a Charleston public school 
principal, spoke on “Planning and 
Preparation.” 

The February sessions included 
keynote addresses and workshops 
for the various departmental levels. 

Inclement weather forced the can- 
cellation of many area meetings— 
two of our Tuesdays in February. 
The Asian flu, no respecter of per- 
sons, afflicted many of those partici- 
pating in the training program. The 
statistical results are still impressive. 

Four Lutheran congregations 
were actively represented; 96 dif- 
ferent people attended the sessions; 
there was an average attendance of 
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Host Pastor McLean consults with the 


evening's speakers, 


while teachers browse through displays 
of maps, pictures, and other helps. 
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55; two of the evenings bad weather 
reduced the attendance to around 
35; and 33 people earned certificates. 
Certificates were awarded for faith- 
ful attendance, proper completion of 
assignments, and reports submitted 
for the books read. 

All of those that participated re- 
ported in their evaluation that they 
had profited particularly from the 
spiritual phase of the program, and 
had learned much that was new in 
the methods phase. Many of those 
that attended had never taught pre- 
viously, and have now volunteered 
to become teachers when they are 
needed. We now have a list of 
trained people who can be called 
to teach in the future. 

The parish education committee 
at St. Paul’s is already thinking 
about the value of a similar pro- 
gram early in 1964. After that, it 
will be a biennial affair and those 
who wish to become teachers in St. 
Paul’s Sunday school will be re- 
quired to qualify for a certificate at 
future training sessions. 

The ultimate value of the training 
program may not be apparent for 
some time yet, but there are im- 
mediate positive results to be seen: 
an increase in the morale of the 
teaching staff, an increase in the 
number of trained teachers, and an 
increase in the number of potential 
teachers among the trainees. The 
introduction of new techniques to 
these teachers has also already re- 
sulted in an increased interest in the 
lessons on the part of the pupils. 
They are hearing and seeing the 


Gospel message in new ways. 
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O LITTLE TO LEARN? 


By Esrette GriFFEN 


The third of a series of articles related to the Nurs- 
ery Roll program of The American Lutheran Church. 
Next Month: the philosophy of the Nursery Roll will 
be summarized by Miss Griffen. 
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Wee mean he’s learning some- 
thing? Anyone knows he’s too 
little to learn!” 

Perhaps you have found yourself 
in conversation with someone who 
actually believed that the child of 
nursery roll age doesn’t learn much 
of anything. So many of the things 
that we take for granted require a 
great deal of energy and long peri- 
ods of time to be accomplished in 
the learning process of those first 
three years of a child’s life. 

Think of the hours of practice— 
of attempt after attempt—in the pro- 
cess of learning how to walk. 

Think of the hours of listening, 
of imitation, of experimentation in 
the process of learning how to talk. 

Think of the repetitions of activ- 
ities observed that help the little 
child to know what~is- appropriate 
to do in his family and what is not 
appropriate to do. 

We sit at the table to eat. We 
drink our milk from a glass. We go 
to the toilet when we have a need to 
eliminate. We learn what it means 
to be loved. We learn how to express 
love. We learn what it means to be 
forgiven. We learn how to forgive 
others. We learn what clocks are 
about. We learn the sounds of the 
things about us. We learn the tastes 
of foods, of see of things which 
ordinary people do not eat. This is 
the process of growing and learning 
for the very little child. He is a 
busy learner indeed. 

Children are learning from their 
parents all the time. Learning does 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education in the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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not necessarily take place in the 
form we generally attribute to in- 
tellectual pursuits. But the learning 
that is taking place these first three 
years is a most effective and a rather 
permanent kind of learning. 

The child is learning as the whole 
person. He is learning through all 
of his senses. His mind, his body, 
and his senses are all involved in 
the learning process. He absorbs 
feelings; he hears words and intona- 
tions; he tastes and feels the texture 
of food; the touches and responds to 
the affection expressed by others. In 
all of these he is learning the basic 
experiences on which he will inter- 
pret later learnings. 

The church becomes an important 
resource for parents who are eager 
to help their children grow as mem- 
bers of the Christian community, 
the Christian church, the Christian 
family. Through the Nursery Roll 
program of the congregation, the 
church offers to its families guidance 
and encouragement for family living 
that will guide the spiritual develop- 
ment of their children. 

In a more specific sense, a Nursery 
Roll program is planned to meet the 
needs of parents and of little chil- 
dren. Here are some of the needs of 
Nursery Roll children, and the way 
these needs can be met by Christian 
parents with possible outcomes and 
hopes for Christian development are 
stated in the following objectives: 


The First Year of Life 


1. The child in his first year of 
life is not capable of responding to 
the activity of God with conscious 
understanding. Yet he can and does 
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learn when 
showed you his 


What did you 
grandpa 
watch? 


respond to the gifts of God as ex- 
pressed by persons who are signif- 
cant to ‘him. So, what then? 

Parents are encouraged to express 
their Christian love toward their 
child—through affection, dependa- 
bility, permissiveness, forgiveness— 
as they meet his physical, emotion- 
al, and social needs. 

Then the child, experiencing God’s 
love through them, a channel 
through which God works, may be- 
gin to develop understandings, atti- 
tudes, and action patterns that will 
serve as the foundations for his 
later conscious relationship with 
God. There is no substitute for 
this kind of parental care. 


2. The child in his first year of 
life cannot seek the ministry of the 
church. Yet he has needs for the 
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es 


ie 


gifts which the church offers to him. 
What then? 

Parents are urged to bring their 
infant into the fellowship of the con- 
gregation and the family of God 
through Baptism. Then their infant 
becomes a child of God and a part 
of the Christian fellowship of the 
congregation. Then he may be nur- 
tured in the Christian fellowship 
of believers, including his family, 
and inherit eternal life. 


3. The child in his first year of 
life begins to develop an awareness 
of himself and of his worth in re- 
lationship to others. He needs to 
know that he is loved by God and 
by others. How? 

Christian parents should be helped 
to realize that the child begins to 
develop this awareness in terms of 
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the love demonstrated by parents. 
They provide for his needs. 

Then the child, appropriating for 
himself these feelings by these ex- 
periences, may come to know him- 
self as God’s child endowed with 
special gifts by this Creator. 


The Child of One 
4. The one-year-old child is be- 


ginning to relate actions to words. 
As a result, parents are advised to 
help the child associate significant 
names, such as God, Jesus, church, 
and Bible with experiences, such as 
love, help, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

Then the child, understanding the 
meaning of these words to the life 
of a Christian, may begin to express 
himself in ways appropriate for a 
Christian. 


5. The one-year-old child is be- 
ginning to make distinctions be- 
tween himself and other individuals. 
So? Parents are encouraged to pro- 
vide experiences through which the 
child will understand that he is a 
part of his family group. 

Then the child may develop a 
more conscious feeling as a respon- 
sible member of his family. The 
child begins to make acceptable re- 
sponses in family situations such as 
sharing with another person. 


The Child of Two 


6. The two-year-old is curious 
about everything about him. What 
does the wise parent do? Parents are 
encouraged to let him explore and 
investigate many objects and tex- 
tures which are part of our physi- 
cal world. 
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Then the child learns more about 
God’s created world. He may begin 
actually to experience for himself 
the wonder and greatness of God. 


7. The two-year-old’s satisfactions 
are most frequently muscular, as 
parents know only too well. What 
then? They are encouraged to talk 
with the child of his body in terms 
of things that he can do. 

Perhaps the child, associating his 
satisfactions with God’s creation of 
him, may learn to associate his self- 


image with God’s plan for his life. 


8. The two-year-old is so inter- 
ested in other members of his family 
that his need to assert individuality 
is modified. He wishes to belong to 
his family. Parents can help. They 
are encouraged to help the child 
know that other members of his 
family are also God’s children. They 
are created with gifts and potentials 
very much like his own. 

The child, seeing himself as a 
member of his family, may then see 
himself as a person of worth in re- 
lationships. 


9. The two-year-old has a growing 
vocabulary. In fact, it’s sometimes 
dificult to keep him quiet. But 
parents are encouraged to read and 
talk about pictures and stories which 
express some aspect of Christian 
living. 

Then the child, beginning to de- 
velop a religious vocabulary and 
verbal concepts appropriate to his 
age, may develop linguistic tools 
(simply, words) for future religious 
growth. 
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Our Mission Project 

Our mission project this fall for all 
the children of The American Lu- 
theran Church is our field in Mada- 
gascar. A variety of material is avail- 
able to you for promoting this pro- 
ject. Here is a listing: 

“The Church Made a Difference,” 
tract for children. 

“Paoly of Madagascar,” four-page 
story paper for the children. 

Offering envelopes for the chil- 
dren. 

Superintendent’s information 
sheet. 


ur items are available 
free from the Department of Stew- 
ardship in Minneapolis. 
e children’s papers, 

Hand and Steps, carry stories and 
other information about Madagas- 
car. Does your Sunday school sup- 
ply these? Do make good use of 
these papers. 

An illustrated folder on Mada- 
gascar is available free from the 
Division of World Missions. 

The magazine, The Missionary, 
contains stories, information, and 
pictures on all our mission fields. 
Every leader should subscribe to this 
magazine. The price is $1.25 per 
year. Order from Division of World 
Missions. 

A new packet of three skits, two 
of them on our mission field, is 
available for 25c. Order from Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 


Book List 


Did you notice the book list in 
the October issue of LuTHEran 
Teacuer? Extra copies are available 
for you. Use the convenient order 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


blank on the last page of the book 
list when ordering any of the books. 


Wanted: Pictures, Ideas 


I am sure all of you enjoyed the 
pictures in the September issue of 
the Junior Lutherans in Streator, Ill. 
We would like more pictures show- 
ing Junior Lutherans at work. Talk 
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NEWS 


By Exrra M. Osten 


it over with your group. Plan how 
you can share with all ot us some 
of the interesting things you do. 
It is time to begin planning our 
1964 Handbook. Many of you sent 
in ideas for the 1963 issue. It was 


Mrs. Osten, director of primary educa- 
tion for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion, is in charge of the Junior Lutheran 


program. 
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exciting to receive the letters and to 
read of the projects you carried out 
with your group. Thank you again, 
those of you who wrote. 

Now it is your turn, all those of 
you who did not write. Send in your 
ideas. Did you work out a program? 
Or develop an interesting activity? 
Perhaps your juniors made a poster 
or a stand-up scene to illustrate 
something you studied. Won’t you 
write, describe what you did, how 
you planned it, and how the chil- 
dren responded. 


Advent, Christmas 


Are you looking for ideas for a 
special program during the Advent 
and Christmas season? Why not use 
a skit from this year’s packet, 
“Advent-Missions Skits’? The Ad- 
vent skit deals with some of the 
Advent symbols. Juniors could pre- 
pare it for a meeting of the ALCW. 
Or it could be a part of a children’s 
Christmas service. 

The skit “Christmas with World 
Mission Friends” helps children to 
know something of Christmas ob- 
servances in our world mission fields. 
Thus it serves a double purpose and 
helps to strengthen the bond of un- 
derstanding and fellowship with our 
world friends. 

“Through the Eyes of the Poinset- 
tia” is a delightful presentation, 
telling us some interesting facts 
about New Guinea. Twelve children 
wearing red crepe paper frills to 
represent poinsettias tell us what 
they see from their place near the 
mission church. The children will 
thoroughly enjoy preparing and pre- 
senting this skit. 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


Senior 


E TALK a lot about Christian 

nurture. I guess we all realize 
that nurture means growing. And of 
course we know that growing means 
time, and cultivation, and stages 
of development. Growing also means 
a time for planting of the seed, for 
beginnings. The whole idea of 
planting seed, of time for growth, 
of fruit and harvest, is so familiar 
that no one should have any difhi- 
culty in applying the idea of stages 
for development to our work in 
Christian education. 

But the sad fact is that one of our 
greatest problems in Christian edu- 
cation comes from inadequate plan- 
ning. We begin too late. We try to 
skip or to compress some of the 
stages of preparation. We imagine 
that by pious hope and because we 
are dealing with godly things that 
fruit will come merely because we 
wish that it would come. It doesn’t. 

Now is the time for the impor- 
tant steps toward next fall’s senior 
high school courses. That is almost 
a whole year ahead! Yes, it is. As 
we enter upon a period of years in 
which new curriculum items will 
be introduced rather steadily, we all 
need to lay hold on the concept of 
a year in preparation before the first 
year of usage. 

It’s not that the new curriculum 
will be so frightfully difficult, but it 
will be different. And in the first 
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High Plan Book 


year usage there will not be any “old 
hands” around who can guide us 
along. To fulfill our responsibilities 
in the church school we must take 
seriously the need for adequate de- 
cision making, eee, Ae 
and training. 

Every congregation in The Nae 
can Lutheran Church will receive 
a Senior High Plan Book within the 
next few weeks. That plan book 
lays out all the information and the 
stages of preparation needed in get- 
ting ready for the new senior high 
curriculum next fall. It is essential 
that board and committee meetings 
in November and December make 
the decision to become serious about 
looking toward new high school 
courses or not. Without such deci- 
sions no one will really take the 
steps in time, and it could easily 
happen that your congregation 
would find itself without represen- 
tation or adequate thought at the 
crucial steps in the next months. 

The Senior High Plan Book pro- 
vides suggestions for including teen- 
agers in the planning process. Under 
the leadership of the local committee 
on parish education, they need to be 
given a real share in the new cur- 
riculum program. There are ques- 
tions of schedule, size of groups, 
relation to other teenage activities, 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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relation to the rest of the church 
school, and ways of functioning. All 
these need careful consideration and 
planning by all concerned. 

The most important planning of 
all has to do with the selection of 
teachers. The Senior High Plan 
Book provides suggestions toward 
this important responsibility. Teen- 
agers ought to have a clear voice in 
the selection of the persons to be 
their teachers. It is not to be assumed 
that the people who have already 
been teaching high school groups 
are the only ones to be considered 
for participation in the new cur- 
riculum. Adults and teenagers to- 


gether need to give serious thought 
to their responsibilities in selecting 
teachers. 

Arrangements for training of 
teachers comprise the final step to be 
accomplished before the end of the 
year. Regional and district directors 
of parish education will be providing 
a full day of training for senior high 
school teachers in every area of the 
church. The training day will be of- 
fered some time between New Year 
and August. In order to be ready 
for January training days, teachers 
must be called and alerted now. 

Truly great opportunities open 
before us. But we will not gain 
much fruit from those opportunities 
unless the proper planting and cul- 
tivating are undertaken now. 
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DEACE 


By Cart Epwarp Bock 


eS 79 years at St. Martin’s Church, 
Austin, Texas, the traditional 
children’s Christmas program has 
taken many forms. When the con- 
gregation was small, every child had 
an opportunity to “say a piece.” In 
recent years there have been plays, 
pageants, song services, pantomimes, 
dramatizations —just about every 
type of program, always telling the 
familiar Christmas story. But each 
year the attempt was made to tell it 
in a different way. 

Last year a new idea was tried, 
one that people are still talking 
about—color slides with the nar- 
ration and background music syn- 
chronized on tape. When the pro- 
gram was projected in color on a 
theatre-size screen to the accom- 
paniment of high fidelity sound (60 
watts of it), the 1,000 or more adults 
and children were spellbound. 

The nativity scene in all its glory 
in a 100-year-old stable . . . Joseph 
leading Mary on a donkey along 
a dusty road at twilight . . . the 
shepherds huddled around a bright 
fire with live sheep . . . the choir 
of angels singing from heaven, an 
illusion created by the photographer 
... the closeup of Mary, with all the 
warmth and innocence of a third 

Mr. Bock is superintendent of the Sun- 
day school at St. Martin’s Church, Austin, 
ilexe 
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grader, looking straight in your eye 
—all these scenes accomplished what 
we had never been able to do before, 
tell the story of the birth of Jesus 
in a most vivid manner. 

Lest any one think that the whole 
idea is simple—just snap a few pic- 
tures—let me assure you that it is 
not. Yet when carefully planned and 
carried out, this kind of program 
can provide an unforgettable experi- 
ence for those who participate as 
well as for those who see the finished 
product. 

Here is the timetable we used. It 
need not be this long, but we found 
it to be helpful to have as much time 
available as possible. 

In August—plan the story; decide 
on the number of characters and 
select them. 


In September—make _ the 
tumes; write the script. 


In October—shoot the pictures. 
the music 


COS- 


In November—record 
and the narration. 

In December—sit back and en- 
joy the entire program without the 
last minute confusion of make-up, 
costumes, rehearsals, and replacing 
absentees. 


Plan the Story 


The theme for the entire Christ- 
mas observance by the congregation 
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was “Praise to the Prince of Peace.” 
A large open Bible was constructed 
near the front entrance of the 
church. In an opening in the center 
stood lifesized figures of Mary, Jo- 
seph, and the Babe in a manger. 
This, then, was also the title of our 
picture story. Although children 
from first through 9th grades were 
available, it was decided to use just 
primary children for the portrayal. 


Selecting Characters 


In order to determine which chil- 
dren would be best suited for the 
various roles, the entire primary 
department was photographed in 
pairs. Then the faces were carefully 
studied. An attempt was made to 
have the children look the part of 
the character each portrayed. 


Costumes and Script 

Costumes were made by ladies of 
the church, making full use of colors 
and materials. It was planned that 
they have enough time to work 
without a last-minute rush. 

The script was written by Pastor 
Maurice Gold, using simple but ef- 
fective language. 


Photography 
Using a 35mm. camera, all pic- 


tures were taken on Kodachrome II 


daylight film, with blue flashbulbs 
2| 


First there was an introduction showing 
a class of first graders watching a pup- 
pet stage. The teacher introduces ‘'Baruk, 
the puppet,'' who says, "My story begins 
years and years ago and is all about a 
certain prince." Baruk, the puppet, ap- 
pears all through the story to introduce 
each new scene. "Years and years ago 
important books were all written out by 
hand. These writers were called scribes." 


The angel then appears to Zechariah, 
telling him that a son would be born to 
Elizabeth, his wife. 

Mary, then, is shown with the angel, 
who tells her the good news, "You are 
going to have a son, a prince, who will 
be a king forever and ever." 


Joseph 
tell him + 
that the 
had promi 

In a be 
comes Ma 
the moth 
come and 


to the pe 
seph, that 
town for + 

After + 
with Mary 
at Bethleli 
keeper th 
There is ri 
seems the 


2am hears the angel 
Aary as his wife and 
Id bless them as he 


arden, Elizabeth wel- 
, wonderful it is that 
2 new prince should 


me. 


aesar's announcement 
uding Mary and Jo- 
t return to their home 
1g of the people! 

ind tiresome journey, 
| donkey, they arrive 
© be told by the inn- 
; no room at the inn. 
stable, but this hardly 
a prince to be born. 


The shepherds, out in the field, hud- 
dled around a fire, hear the glorious 
announcement by the angels. 


The Wise Men in their rich princely 
garments, travel many miles looking for 
the prince. The star has led them and 
they enter the king's palace, for surely 
the prince would be born there. 

King Herod, greatly puzzled, says he 
knows nothing of a baby prince. He asks 
his scholars to search ancient records. 

In the final scenes there are gathered 
around the manger with Mary, Joseph, 
and the Child, the shepherds in their 
tattered garments, the Wise Men in their 
costly raiment, all worshipping the new- 
born Prince of Peace. 


for indoor shots. All the court scenes 
and special closeups were taken on 
our parish hall stage. Saturday after- 
noon field trips into the country pro- 
vided delightful excursions for the 
children. We served a picnic lunch 
at the end of the afternoon’s work. 
Costumes and makeup were put on 
before leaving on the trip. Multiple 
exposures were made so that there 
could be a selection of each scene! 


Music and Narration 


With the assistance of an expert 
with Ampex equipment, the narra- 
tion was recorded first. The voices 
were those for Baruk, the puppet, 
the teacher, and several children. 

Music was recorded on a separate 
tape, with selections timed to syn- 
chronize with the narration. Then 
the two tapes were combined into 
one. Music selected came from rec- 
ords and included “Jesus Bambino,” 
the overture to Handel’s The Mes- 
stah, his “Pastoral Symphony,” and 


others, concluding with the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.” 

As a prelude to the picture story 
there were pictures of nursery de- 
partment, kindergarten, and junior 
department children, singing songs 
or telling the Christmas story from 
the Scriptures. The voices of these 
children were recorded on tape in 
preparation for this part of the pro- 
gram. 

Interspersed at appropriate spots 
in the picture story were Christmas 
carol slides in color. These were 
sung by the audience, giving them 
a sense of participation. 

We don't say that this idea is 
original with us—we have heard of 
other churches using it—but we 
found it to be such a thrilling ex- 
perience that we'd like to suggest it 
to others. It can be just as effective 
in a small church as in a large one. 
The variety of presentation is as un- 
limited as are the children in your 
own church school. 


— 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Should we use INSIGHT or 
a SEARCH course for our 


adult class?" 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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DUCATION 


Maus 


By R. A. VocELEy 


New Curriculum 


Nursery News—Early 1964. 

Senior High—Fall of 1964. 

Junior High-Confirmation— Fall 
of 1965. 

Have you studied the information 
now available about introducing 
new curriculum—schedule, training 
plans, decision dates, and various 
procedures in your own district and 
in your own congregation? 

A special release, The Senior High 
Plan Book, will soon be in every 
congregation. Study it, please. 


Parish Education Survey Guide 
This specific guide appears in this 


administration 


year’s department 
course, “That Men May Live in 
Christ.” 


The department is offering this 
survey guide as a type of Sourcebook 
section. 

We suggest two possible uses: 

1. A guide to summarize what 
your parish education work has in- 
cluded in 1963. 

2. A guide to analyze what you 
want to develop in your parish edu- 
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cation program in 1964 and 1965 
and 1966 and the reasons for your 
plans. 

Do you want to consult with your 
regional or district director when 
you analyze your work and make 
your plans? 


Madagascar 


When you plan your annual re- 
port do not fail to include your 
stewardship plans as you followed 
them in 1963. 


Adult Christian Education 


The New Testament Survey 
course in the Search Series is excel- 
lent. Dr. Theodore Liefeld, profes- 
sor of New Testament at the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary in Columbus, Ohio, is the au- 
thor. 

Although this course includes 13 
sessions it can readily expand to 16, 
18, or more sessions. Those who use 
this course will have an excellent 
idea and knowledge of the New 
Testament. Look at it! Use it! 


Annual ''Parish Education PLANS" 


Our November mailing also in- 
cludes the annual Parish Education 
PLANS which will enable you to 
look ahead to certain phases of 
parish education programming for 
1964. You may want to include 
some of these plans when you re- 
port to your congregation. 

This is the time to outline your 
annual report. 

It may already be too late to sub- 
mit your budget, but budget and 


plans go together. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Resources for Principals 


Wye ever-increasing effective- 
ness and in a multiplicity of 
ways our church is extending a help- 
ing hand to the principals of our Lu- 
theran elementary schools. The 
Board of Parish Education of the 
ALC is providing more and more 
resources that bring important as- 
sistance to both beginner and veter- 
an principal. 


Workshop for Principals 


This past summer a group of 18 
administrators were made aware of 
these services in a fruitful week of 
intensive working together at Cali- 
fornia Lutheran College. This work- 
shop in administration proved to be 
a most effective and practical way 
of getting real guidance for the 
principal in his role. The workshop 
was planned and conducted by D. A. 
Vetter, consultant for Lutheran 
schools for the Department of Parish 
Education. Regional Parish Educa- 
tion Director Fred Schenk served as 
dean for the workshop. A compre- 
hensive outline of timely topics for 
study helped the principals to plan 
an effective, Christ-centered program 
of elementary education. 

From the first morning’s keynote 
presentation, “Principles for Princi- 
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pals,” the group was launched into 
a week’s overview of all areas of the 
principal’s responsibility. Our goal 
was so ruggedly pursued that not 
one of us left the workshop without 
feeling that we had grown greatly 
in our understanding of our respon- 
sibility and an assured will to go 
back home to put to work the shared 
ideas and proven plans we had ac- 
quired. A summary of the week’s 
overview will become available when 
the summary notebook is published. 


Printed Materials 


This summary will be added to 
the list of other important group 
contributions in former workshops: 

A Workshop in Administration 
and Supervision for Lutheran Chris- 
tian Day Schools, 

A Workshop in Reading, 

A Workshop on the Religion Cur- 
riculum, 

Guidance Procedures, 

Religion Course for the Kinder- 
garten, 

Social Studies for the Christian 
Kindergarten, 

Curriculum Enrichment. 

Workshop summaries are avail- 


Mr. Meyer is principal of Ascension Lu- 
theran School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CHOOLS 


By Watter J. MEYER 


able in limited supply upon request 
and without cost from the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, 422 S. 5th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 55415. 

Workshops help our consultant 
and our regional directors become 
increasingly sensitive to the needs 
and problems of our principals. 
Many plans and ideas that take form 
in the workshop with the sharing 
of experience help to improve the 
services of the department. 

Ideas expressed in discussion this 
summer will help make our teacher 
procurement efforts more effective. 
The young men and women desir- 
ing to teach and the school needing 
teachers will be brought together 
more effectively because of our con- 
sultant’s plea for new and fresh ap- 
proaches to the problem. Watch for 
guidance releases about teacher pro- 
curement and act promptly to get 
your staffing problems resolved. 

The consultant is also eager to be 
of help to principals and pastors on 
the local level. A request for a visi- 
tation will put your school in line 
for a visit from Mr. Vetter. These 
visits include a minimum of one full 
day with the principal, his staff, 
pastor, and board, as you wish. Such 
a visit will help point up the needs 
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of the situation. I know from experi- 
ence that such a visit can offer great 
impetus to resolve problems, giving 
that added help, time for the job, or 
suggestions about the facilities, the 
equipment, or the help your staff 
may need to become more effective 
in the classroom. Remember, this 
help comes to you only on your re- 
quest. Unless you see your need 
and are willing to be helped, the 
resource remains untapped and is of 
no benefit to: you. 


Next Summer 


Already  staffs—teachers,  princi- 
pals, pastors, and boards—are look- 
ing forward to the second conference 
of the American Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association scheduled for Au- 
gust 1964. Already at the preceding 
conference in 1961 preliminary 
plans were formulated for the 1964 
adventure in Christian education 
leadership. The executive group has 
been meeting with Dr. Evenson, 
Dr. Vogeley, and Mr. Vetter to plan 
a week of study and activity employ- 
ing the finest talent available to 
Christian elementary education. 

The forthcoming conference at 
Fort Collins, Colo. will be a most 
important resource to you and your 
school. We shall want to be exceed- 
ingly sure our teachers, pastors, and 
members of the board will be there 
to receive the spiritual impact of 
such an array of Christian talent. 

The blessing gained from work- 
shops, conferences, clinics, and all 
other resources and services of our 
Department of Parish Education is 
limited only by the failure of the 
principal to avail himself (and his 
school) of the service. 
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From THE SAGA OF THE BIBLE, 
American Bible Society sound 
filmstrip. 


From THE QUEST, Moody In- 


stitute of Science film. 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maser SIHLER 
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eS new Augsburg Catalog of 
religious Films and Filmstrips 
contains a subject listing of films 
and filmstrips followed by an alpha- 
betical index which you will find 
exceedingly helpful. 


Thanksgiving 

Films and filmstrips especially ap- 
propriate for Thanksgiving include 
A Heart of Gold and Giving Thanks 
Always both sound films from Con- 
cordia ss Dhise Is the Life, Series: 
Other films suitable for Thanks- 
giving are Helen Keller in Her 
Story, a 40-minute documentary in 
black and white; Jesus and the 
Lepers, a 15-minute film in color or 
black and white; and several Moody 
Sermons from Science films. 


Universal Bible Sunday 


Universal Bible Sunday provides 
opportunity to emphasize God’s 
miracle in giving man his Word and 
in preserving it. This is told in two 
filmstrip series. How We Got Our 
Bible by Society for Visual Educa- 
tion and Saga of the Bible by Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 

The influence of the Bible on the 
lives of great men is dramatically 
unfolded in the American Bible 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Society series, The Bible and the 
Presidents. 

Films such as Does Christ Live 
in Your Home, Bible on the Table, 
and Faith of Our Families are in- 
spiring stories of the influence of 
regular use of God’s Word on the 
home. The Professor and the Proph- 
ets, The Stones Cry out, and The 
Quest furnish exciting and docu- 
mented proof of the divine author- 
ship of the Bible. 

See your catalog for full descrip- 
tions and prices. 


The AVRG 


More and more pastors, superin- 
tendents, and directors of education 
are recognizing the tremendous 
value of the Audio Visual Resource 
Guide. This is actually a catalog 
of religious films and filmstrips with 
descriptions, evaluations, and recom- 
mended use of nearly 4,000 current 
church-related audio visuals. The 
AVRG sells for only $2.95, avail- 


able from Augsburg Publishing 
House branches and affiliate dis- 
tributors. 


Films for Christmas 


Three Wise Boys is a warm and 
tender story of three boys who be- 
come caught up in the deeper mean- 
ing of Christmas. Billy, the young- 
est, discovers the myth of Santa 
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Claus. Mike wonders if the stories 
of the manger and the shepherds 
are just grown-up stories too. Jeff, 
the oldest, insists that “everybody 
knows that Christmas is Jesus’ birth- 
day.” The boys are brought face to 
face with what Christmas is really 
all about when a destitute young 
couple and their sick baby take up 
temporary quarters in an abandoned 
farm house down the road. What 
these boys do about it reveals their 
understanding of “giving, not get- 
ting.” 

Ideal for family gatherings and 
for use with all age groups at Christ- 
mas. 20 minutes, Rental during De- 
cember: color, $22.50/black and 
white, $13.50. Reduced rates January 
through November: color, $15.00/ 
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Left, THREE WISE BOYS (Family Films). 
Upper left, A HEART OF GOLD, Con- 
cordia This Is the Life Series. Right, 


THE FIRST NOEL (Cathedral Films). 
Far right, A LIGHT SHINES IN THE 
DARKNESS (Cathedral Films). 


black and white, $10.00. (Family 
Films) 

The First Noel brings a fresh 
approach to the familiar Bible story 
of Christ’s birth. Depicted in beauti- 
ful contemporary art, 85 original 
paintings are blended in a unique 
manner to visualize the story. The 
heralding of Christ’s birth, an- 
nouncement to the shepherds, visit 
to the manger, and the coming of 
the Wise Men with gifts all come 
alive through unusual film tech- 
niques. The fresh form and line, the 
vibrant, rich color from the brush of 
artist-producer Ralph Hulett are 
joined with an original score and a 
reading of the new English transla- 
tion of Luke and Matthew. One 
feels man’s inner yearnings and 
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devotion to the Christ child are 
captured in this creative presentation. 

Recommended for Juniors through 
adults for worship and inspiration 
and acceptable for primaries, The 
First Noel is highly recommended 
also for art classes. 

Combined with the 22-minute 
film, A Light Shines in the Dark- 
ness, the birth of Christ is tied in 
with the purpose of his coming and 
the fulfillment of God’s plan of sal- 
vation in Christ’s death and resur- 
rection and with the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. This 
film is also in the contemporary art 
style of Ralph Hulett with fasci- 
nating fluid camera technique, mak- 
ing an ideal combination with The 
First Noel. 
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The First Noel is 13 minutes in 
length, in color, and rents for $10.00. 
A Light Shines in the Darkness is 
22 minutes long, in color, and rental 
is $14.00. Both are produced by Ca- 
thedral Films. 

The Light of Christmas, Augs- 
burg’s new sound filmstrip of excep- 
tional quality, artistically and mu- 
sically, is designed for use as the 
core of a worship service or a Christ- 
mas program. 

Ruth Olson, music editor for 
Augsburg Publishing House, has 
worked out a program for choir 
directors. She has correlated choir 
anthems and choral arrangements of 
Christmas music with the narration 
and the filmstrip to provide a pro- 
gram of unusual inspiration and 
beauty. 

Churches and families with LP 
record players will be happy to 
learn that the narration and music 
are recorded in high fidelity on one 
side of the record. On the one side 
an audible frame change is recorded. 
The other side, recorded in high 
fidelity, has no audible frame change 
to distract the listener but may be 
used on automatic DuKane_pro- 
jectors. 

The Light of Christmas is a film- 
strip and recording of worship and 


praise. Sale, $10.00. 
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Do you know 
an adult 
in your community 


who may desire 
simple Bible studies 
because he or she 


—was not offered church 
school instruction 
early in life? 


—is new in the church? 


—is unchurched and 
seeking? 


Besides courses for children, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


has several courses 
being used by such persons. 


Write to 


Sunday School at Home 
Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute 
Outlook, Sask., Canada 


American Uniform Series 


By Joun S. Gast 


I LOOK at Myself” is a good 
theme for the first eight lessons 
of Year II, American Uniform Se- 
ries. The subtitle given the unit, 
“My Christian Life,” is a good 
summary; “I Look at Myself” ex- 
presses the theme in a personal way. 

Glorying in, talking about, look- 
ing at ourselves is just what we like 
to do best. The difficulty is that we 


are so often fascinated by the image 
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we see. Too often, in looking at 
ourselves, we take our eyes away 
from Christ, and thereby damn our- 
selves. See Galatians 5:4. 

Yet the long, sober look at our- 
selves is necessary. Christianity must 
not only lift and gladden our hearts; 
it must also shape and discipline our 
lives and our wills. It is the motive 


Pastor Gast serves St. Paul Church, 


Sulphur Springs, Ohio. 
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behind this discipline that is impor- 
tant in the lessons for November. 

In many ways these lessons are 
the easiest kind to teach, we say. 
We need only wrap Scripture and 
pious talk around the way we scold 
our children at home every day and 
the lesson is “prepared.” But this 
kind of preparation shows itself in 
the attitudes and lives of our young 
people. 


UNIT I— MY CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Ask any catechetical class (ask 
your own class), “How are we 
saved?” or “How do we get to 
heaven?” In some form or other, 
most of them will give a title or 
two from these eight lessons as their 
answer. “How do we get to heaven? 
Why... by MY Baptism... MY 
Bible study ... MY worship (going 
to Sunday school and church) .. . 
MY obedience (honor) to parents 
... MY love (sharing) for neigh- 
bors... MY growth (getting better 
and better) ... MY service ... and 
in some cases even MY thankful- 
ness.” 

These eight lessons examine the 
Christian life for the fruits (actions 
and attitudes) that Christ’s love 
produces in my life. They are not 
the means by which I merit God’s 
love or earn salvation. Most of our 
young people seem to be mixed up 
about this. They fall so soon and so 
young into the trap of legalism. 
(See What Youth Are Thinking— 
Insights from Lutheran Youth Re- 
search by W. Gordon Smedsrud.) 

When legalism comes, religion be- 
comes a chore with little or no joy 
in it. The excitement and happiness 
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of the love of God is lost. Mixing 
up grace and works must come, at 
least in part, from Sunday school 
lessons just like these we're dis- 
cussing for November. In view of 
their thinking and confusion these 
lessons are most important and they 
are not easy. They cannot be pre- 
pared by merely dressing “home 
scolding” in “church talk.” The mo- 
tive or power that leads them to 
shape and discipline their wills must 
not be law and fear, but love and 
desire. The way you present these 
lessons can help pupils in joyful 
self-discipline. 


Lesson 5—I Love My Neighbors 


The title for Lesson 5 is “I Love 
My Neighbors.” Do you? Can you 
honestly say this to yourself and to 
your class? If you can’t, you may 
have trouble with the lesson. You 
can’t teach what you don’t know 
and you can’t give to them what 
you yourself don’t have. Be certain 
of your own conversion to neigh- 
borly love before you can convert 
another to the same persuasion. 

The question, “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” introduces the lesson text. The 
development of the individual and 
class answer will depend on the age 
level of your pupils. But you should 
lead them beyond the family-next- 
door idea regardless of their age. 
The lesson can be tied in nicely with 
last week’s “I Honor My Parents,” 
by showing that those in our family 
are our closest neighbor. 

The Matthew text (Jesus associ- 
ating with sinners) points out that 
our neighbors are not determined by 
their position in life. The text from 
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Mark seems to emphasize that nei- 
ther is age an important factor in 
determining neighbors. The selec- 
tion from the Gospel of John (Jesus 
and his friends at Bethany) can be 
used in younger classes as a simple 
illustration of Jesus’ love. In other 
classes it can be developed to dis- 
tinguish between the loving concern 
we feel for all of mankind as com- 
pared to the natural affection or af- 
finity we feel for certain people. 
Some of the older pupils will have 
experienced this tension which 
comes from knowing that you 
should love someone whom you do 
not particularly like or respect. The 
Bethany family appears to have 
known a closeness to Christ not com- 
mon to all. See also John 13:23. 


The Lesson Text 


The parable of the Good Samari- 
tan can be helpful in connection 
with this lesson. Jesus tells it (Luke 
10:29-37) as the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who is my neighbor?” The 
story is familiar enough for a quick 
telling by either teacher or pupil. A 
discussion of the Samaritans (See a 
Bible dictionary for an explanation 
of these people who were a kind of 
half-breed Hebrews.) reinforces the 
Matthew text. Our neighbors are not 
determined by race, color, or posi- 
tion in life. Describing Samaritans 
will not only help with this lesson, 
but will add interest to the lesson 
(Lesson 7) in which Jesus speaks 
with the Samaritan woman at the 
well. 

Now all this could very easily 
come out “law” and “I should do 
it, even though I don’t want to.” 
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If you would teach them to love 
their neighbors, you must show them 
why you love your neighbors. This 
means you must change the shadowy 
mass of neighbors into fellow human 
beings—not just Marys and Marthas 
or saints and sinners; but human 
beings made of clay as we are, full 
of pain, hope, love, and fear, no 
matter how old or young they may 
be. 

You might use last week’s lesson 
as a springboard. If you can show 
the class that families are also neigh- 
bors, our closest neighbors, you may 
be on the way to demonstrating the 
meaning of neighborly love. 

It is also true that because we are 
bound by birth and the image of 
God into a family, we have the po- 
tential for the highest family re- 
lationship, that of being brothers in 
Christ. This goes beyond the im- 
mediate family; it goes beyond the 
limits of time. 

Into the heart of some pupil may 
come that rare light of love for his 
neighbors. This does not come from 
fear, or punishment, or a sense of 
“T ought to,” but it is a genuine 
understanding of and sympathy for 
others. Others have the same pain- 
ful limitations that he has and yet 
have the same great potential of be- 
ing a member of the household of 
God. 

The task for each teacher is to 
find a way of presenting the lesson 
to the class. In this case the object 
is to find a way which causes the 
student to want to love his neighbor. 
For the teacher it will be easy to 
teach with a whine, a nag, or a 
scold. The teacher must also teach 
from within the framework of love. 
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Lesson 6—I! Grow as a Christian 


In the lesson, “I Grow as a Chris- 
tian,” (Lesson 6) the lever you need 
may be found in the contempt young 
people feel for an age they think 
they've outgrown. The teddy bear 
cuddled at age four can be an embar- 
rassment at age eight. The desire to 
grow physically is already in the 
class members. Your task is to direct 
them to a desire to grow in wisdom 
and in favor with God. Here is an 
example from the life of Jesus young 
people especially are more apt to be 
willing to follow. 


Lesson 7—I Serve My Lord 


For Lesson 7, “I Serve My Lord,” 
the words of Christ, “No man can 
serve two masters,” may be a help- 
ful starting point. Perhaps you can 
show the class that service to some- 
one or something is part of life. 
With this in mind it may be easier 
to lead them to the choice of serving 


the Lord. 


Lesson 8—I Am Thankful 


“IT Am Thankful” (Lesson 8) can 
easily be tied in with the thanks- 
giving season. This national festival 
receives a great deal of publicity 
from the press, radio, and TV. How 
can you and your class observe 
Thanksgiving from a strictly Chris- 
tian point of view? Is there an 
object lesson, perhaps a_ surprise 
treat, to make the class unexpectedly 
grateful, to help make a strong point 
of thankfulness? 

With this, the last lesson of the 
unit, the idea of thankfulness to God 
for the blessings received can be tied 
to the preceding seven lessons. En- 
courage your class to be thankful 
for Baptism, the Bible, our oppor- 
tunities to worship God. Help them 
be thankful that parents can be 
loved and respected, that there are 
people that need our help, that they 
may grow and serve the Lord. What 
a dismal life we would have if “My 
Christian Life” were not possible. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Exrra M. OsTEN 


Nees is Thanksgiving 
month. Primary children are 
hearing a great deal about Thanks- 
giving in their daily school. There 
may be stories about the first 
Thanksgiving. The pictures used re- 
mind them of the festival as well as 
the songs and poems being studied. 
Keep this in mind as you plan your 
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sessions for the month of November. 
It will help you to do what was sug- 
gested in September: Consider the 
child’s point of view! 


About God and Me 
The unit, “I Thank God,” offers 
the opportunity to help the children 


discover how they may express their 
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gratitude to parents, to God. Select 
from your teacher’s guide appro- 
priate activities for your particular 
group. Allow time for discussing 
the pictures in the child’s book. 
Don’t crowd your session. Make it a 
pleasant experience! 


My Second Sunday School Book 


Lesson 9: Be sure that your sec- 
ond graders understand something 
of the purpose of a king. God chose 
David that he might serve his peo- 
ple. We can show our thanks to God 
by serving him as David did. 

Lesson 10 is a favorite story. Let 
the children dramatize it. It can be 
done even if you meet in one corner 
of the room. Or, have the children 
make flannelgraph figures and use 
them to review the story. 

Lesson 11 thas to do with the 
Bible as a book. Primary children 
are very interested in books. Each 
child should have a Bible to use to- 
day. Guide them to find the story of 
Daniel. Find and read several of the 
Bible verses used in previous lessons. 


Remind the children that God 


speaks to each one of us through 
his book. Therefore, the Bible is a 
very special book, one we will want 
to use all our lives. Close by thank- 
ing God for the Bible. 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons 11, 12, and 13 deal with 
the last of the Commandments. Are 
you using the new translation to 
help you talk about the Command- 
ments with your third graders? 

Select one or two points to stress 
as you talk about the Command- 
ment. A good idea is to print or 
write each Commandment on a flash 
card. As you talk about what it 
says, guide the class to say it in 
their own words. Write this on the 
back of the card. Remember that you 
are helping them to discover some 
thing each Commandment says to 
us today. 

For review, select an important 
word and ask, “I am thinking of the 
Commandment which speaks of our 
parents. What does it say?” Or write 
a word on the chart and ask the 
class to tell what we learned about it. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Mrs. GERrALp IvERSON 


Listening to God 
Lessons 9, 10, and 11: These les- 


sons will be an opportunity to lead 
students to compare their own ex- 
periences with those of biblical 
characters. Bring out the “why” of 
sinning to help your pupils under- 
stand themselves better; bring out 
the “what” of grace to help them 


Mrs. Iverson lives at Bricelyn, Minn. 
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understand God and his unfailing 
love. God has promised to help. 
Lesson 12: A study of the First 
Article follows the same thought— 
God loves us. Read Chapter 5 of 
this year’s leadership course for the 
junior department. You will be as- 
sured of God’s purposes and may be 
able to lead your students into simi- 
lar conclusions. What was God’s 
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purpose concerning Zacharias? What 
is God’s purpose for each one of us? 


God's Chosen People 


Lesson 9: Have your students sug- 
gest why Joseph’s brothers acted the 
way they did. Then list why they 
themselves feel it is necessary to be 
dishonest. Why are we sometimes 
punished? Can we always expect 
blessings when we are trustworthy? 

Lesson 10: Review Chapter 3 of 
your copy of That Men May Live in 
Christ for your own edification. The 
lesson suggests a number of activi- 
ties: map work, tracing the Mes- 
sianic line, a report on life in ancient 
Egypt. You might divide the class 
into interest groups. At the same 
time your pupils may understand 
that they have a place in God’s plan 
by being part of a committee or in- 
terest group. 

Lesson 11: Show the class God, 
the Teacher, and Moses, the student. 
What type of classroom did Moses 
have? What teaching method did 
God use? Why? For what was 
Moses being trained? Why is this 
important for a student to learn to- 
day? 

Lesson 12: Reading aloud as a 
class participation may be a good 
approach to this lesson. Cooperation 
and obedience (discipline) on the 
part of the class is important. Stress 
the importance of discipline for the 
Israelites in the Exodus. 


Forward with Christ 


Lesson 9: Review Chapters 6 and 
7 of That Men May Live in Christ. 
Your own personal approach to pray- 
er can be a good way to stimulate 
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discussion in class. Discuss Jesus’ 
prayer life and compare it with the 
class’ interpretation of prayer. Ask 
the student to write a sentence pray- 
er at the beginning of the session, 
with time to revise it at the end. 
You may be able to see some growth 
in prayer life. 

Lesson 10: To live in Christ 
should be the purpose of all our 
teaching-learning. Emphasize the 
importance of studying the Sermon 
on the Mount from a personal point 
of view. Think, “This is for me 
personally, to lead me to live in 
Christ.” Why study the Sermon on 
the Mount in today’s world. 

Lesson 11: Have your class list 
things they observed on the way to 
Sunday school. Then discuss the 
lesson with the help of nature pic- 
tures. Why should we be thankful to 
God for the out-of-doors at this time 
of the year? Use the hymn, “This 
is my Father’s world,” as a prayer. 

Lesson 12: Review the teaching- 
learning process by rereading Chap- 
ter 9 of That Men May Live in 
Christ. Have the lessons this month 
helped your class live in Christ? 


The March of Faith 


Lessons 9 and 10: Discuss the 
meaning of the Reformation for the 
people who lived during those days. 
Use Gustavus Adolphus as an ex- 
ample. What does the Reformation 
mean to us today? The use of several 
versions of the Bible in class may 
help the class appreciate the blessings 
of the Reformation a bit more. 

Lessons 1] and 12: The begin- 
nings and growth of the Lutheran 
Church in North America are im- 
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portant to us all. By learning about 
the people who were responsible for 
our church in the past we can see 
how the church has grown and why 
it affects us as individuals. Here is 
an opportunity to encourage the stu- 
dents who enjoy American history 


to report on the influence the Lu- 
therans have had in our nation. Per- 
haps some ‘have traveled in other 
parts of the country and can report 
on the churches they’ve seen and 
visited. Here personal observations 
can add a great deal. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


The People and the Promise 

Lessons 9 through 12 conclude the 
study of the Book of Genesis and in- 
clude the first four chapters of Exo- 
dus. The teacher must have some 
questions as he prepares: 


Why do you think so much time 
and space is given to the story of 
Joseph? Before you answer, check 
the chapters of Genesis to see the 
proportionate number of para- 
graphs set aside for each major 
character. 

Why do you think seventh graders 
should study Genesis and the other 
Old Testament books? Can there be 
too much emphasis on ancient his- 
tory? Why? 

What activities would you sug- 
gest to someone who is teaching 
this unit for the first time? Where 
do you draw the line between too 
many activities and not enough? 


Good News 

Lessons 9 through 12 conclude 
Unit 2. The first three lessons will 
lead up to the review scheduled for 
the last Sunday in the month. Keep 
in mind what you might want to do 
differently with this review, based 
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on your experience with the one for 
the preceding unit. 

Watch the definitions of the words 
you discuss during your sessions. So 
often adults have difficulty with the 
meanings of words, ond this might 
be traced back to poor definitions 
learned earlier. Let your class know 
that you will be expecting good, 
clear definitions when they are re- 
quested at the time of review. 

The end of this month’s study 
may be another time for evaluating 
the activities you have suggested 
and the class has tried. Have they 
accomplished what you wanted? 


On the Way 


Lessons 9 through 12 continue the 
emphasis on the Ten Command- 
ments, the Fourth through the Sixth 
in particular. Think about a special 
theme for each session, looking at 
the title of the chapter and the sub- 
heads in the pupil’s book. 

These sessions can give oppor- 
tunity for considering the meaning 
of the various commandments in 
more detail. Your ninth graders 
should be able to suggest many ways 
the commandments are broken or 
kept, adding another dimension to 
their understanding because they are 
another year older. 
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At the end of the month you 
might want to plan a brief review. 
Be careful that your class members 
can define the important words used. 
A review is a good way to find out 
if they do. This is also a good time 
to review the Catechism, especially 
if you are using the new translation 
in contemporary English. 


Opening Our Bibles 


Some of the best preparation you 
can make for this month’s lessons, 
Lessons 9-12, is in your Bible read- 
ing. True, there are many, many 
chapters of Genesis, Exodus, and 
Leviticus you'll never be able to use 
at all in class. 
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That You May Know 

You are probably discovering 
more and more that there is so much 
to talk about in the Gospel of Luke 
and little class time to consider all 
these important ideas. A suggestion: 
Assign parts of lessons to volunteers 
or to those you appoint. 

For example, the assignment in 
Lesson 9 is lengthy. But if individ- 
uals will each be responsible for a 
particular part, their findings can be 
shared with the others in the class. 
Then, at least, each one in the class 
will be thoroughly familiar with 
part of each lesson and will become 
acquainted with the things you want 
emphasized. 

Lessons 10, 11, and 12 complete 
the unit called, “The Preparation 
Section—Bird’s-eye View.” A great 
deal will be familiar ground, but 
this will also be the time to discuss 
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What you want is as thorough a 
grasp of the contents of these books 
as you can possibly have. You will 
of course, pay particular attention 
to the chapters assigned for each 
lesson. By reading the other chap- 
ters you may have some of your own 
questions answered and may have 
unwittingly supplied yourself with 
answers to questions that come up 
in class. 

Feel free to prepare your own 
quizzes or tests for the lessons. Per- 
haps there are particular things you 
considered in class which should be 
tested in a quiz. With a little imag- 
ination even a test can be somewhat 


delightful. 


questions about the birth and early 
life of Jesus. What do you wish had 
been included in the Gospel about 
the young Jesus? Is it important 
that we know? Why? 


If God Were King 

For Lessons 9 through 12 you may 
want to emphasize word study. 
Some important words will come up 
in your discussions and you will 
want good, sound definitions. But 
where will you get your definitions? 

The first place to look, of course, 
is in the dictionary. Then you might 
use the index in The Faith We 
Teach, and jot down the ideas you 
find there. Perhaps this year’s lead- 
ership course, That Men May Live 
in Christ, will have some sugges- 
tions. At this point you may also 
have some Bible references which 
will give some insight. With these 
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helps you can go to class ready to 
help define words like atonement, 
man, redeem, creature, salvation, 
sanctification. 

Your search for definitions may 
encourage you to formulate new 
questions for discussion. Try to ex- 
press your thoughts in contemporary 
terms. As teachers we are obligated 
to speak as plainly as possible to 
those in our class. 


Chosen Witnesses 

Lessons 9 through 12 are based on 
Acts 7—9, Read these chapters as 
a unit for your lesson preparation 
and ask yourself some questions. 

What’s happening to the young 
church at this time? Why did God 
permit Stephen to be martyred? 


Bible Storytime 


What is the good that can come 
from persecution, if any? Would 
the church be better off without 
harassment? 

Dividing the class into interest 
groups or committees can be valu- 
able in several ways, depending on 
your class and situation. For one 
thing you may be able to cover more 
ground by having members of the 
class share their findings with others. 
For another, an individual may be 
encouraged along a line he is par- 
ticularly interested in. The kind of 
Bible study you conduct now can be 
a prelude to a life-long activity. 

Try to have your sessions char- 
acterized by long thoughts and 
stretched imaginations and not just 
a recital of facts from Acts. 


SESSIONS IN NOVEMBER 


By Ruta M. Connor 


HIS month’s lessons provide 

many opportunities for helping 
pre-school children learn to live in 
Christ. 


Session 5|—God Wants Us to 
Obey His Commandments 

We know how easy it is to do 
something for someone we love. We 
even plan nice things we can do for 
them. We want the children to know 
and love God so much that they will 
try to show their love for him. 

How much about the Command- 
ments can you teach young children? 
What can they comprehend? The 
child, young as he is, will not be 
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learning the Commandments word 
for word. The persuasive way you 
speak about God (without preaching 
at him) with love and reverence, 
the joy you show in sharing lessons 
with him will speak to him. This 
is the “I am the Lord, your God” 
for the child. 

At a very young age children 
learn that there are rules in the 
home. They know what it means to 
have permission to do something and 
to be forbidden to do something. 
Little ones have some knowledge of 


Mrs. Connor lives at Rochester, N.Y. 
where her husband is executive director at 
St. John’s Home for the Aging. 
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right and wrong; they are of an age 
where they try hard to please. What 
an opportune time to introduce to 
them the ways to please God—by 
loving him and obeying his com- 
mandments. 


Session 52—God Blesses Us When 
We Obey Him 

Reference should be made to the 
preceding lesson. With this the chil- 
dren can easily be led to talk about 
doing God’s will. But sometimes in 
our zeal to make the pupil aware 
of the importance of keeping the 
Commandments we make God out 
to be some horrible being who is 
constantly waiting for us to do 
something wrong. 

This lesson affords an opportunity 
to present a beautiful and true pic- 
ture of God. Show pictures from 
Sessions 47, 48, 49, and 50 to point 
out some of the blessings God’s 
people received at other times. This 
will “help the children know that 
God blesses us when we obey his 
Commandments.” 

This lesson should be carefully 
prepared, with much thought given 
to the simplest way you can present 
the story. Point up how God blessed 
the children of Israel. Try not to 
get the story so cluttered with too 
many of your own personal opinions 
about obedience that the children 
fail to see God’s blessings on the 
people then and now. 


Unit 2—God Provides for Us 
Session 7—God's Promise 


In previous lessons it has been 
pointed out how God blesses his 
people with material gifts. Here we 
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present Adam and Eve before and 
after the temptation. This session 
ties with the preceding one, show- 
ing God giving rules for Adam and 
Eve to live by. The teacher’s guide 
(page 50) has an excellent sugges- 
tion on how to present the idea of 
a promise. If you use it, be sure 
to allow time to follow through and 
keep your promise. 

God’s promise of a Savior can be 
slighted in telling this story. A good 
way to find out if you thave suc- 
ceeded in relating God’s great prom- 
ise is to have the children retell the 
story to you. You can discover in 
this way if you must clarify or em- 
phasize some point. 


Session 8—We Give Thanks to 
God. 

Each session this month has been 
related to the other one. Each one 
has added a new dimension to our 
picture of God. God’s love and care 
have been portrayed in a beautiful 
picture. 

What can we teach the children 
from this point? To make them 
aware of what their response should 
be to this great love of God. The 
response: to give thanks to God. 
Even parents who want their chil- 
dren to have good manners prompt 
them to say “thank you” when re- 
ceiving something. 

We are reminded in Psalm 117 
to give thanks to the Lord. In the 
story from Nehemiah 8:1-2 we hear 
Ezra reminding the people to say 
thank-you to God. As teachers we 
should encourage the children to 
say thank-you to God for everything 
at all times. 
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Dear PHI: 


It wasn’t easy, but we finally got 
a full staff for our Sunday school 
again this year. It took innumerable 
phone calls and many conferences. 
In fact I’m the professional auto- 
matic buttonholer in our church. I 
might have lost some friends but I 
gained a few teachers. Is recruiting 
teachers always so difficult? Perhaps 
it can be different next year. 

I’m not one for many church an- 
nouncements—at least during the 
service. They're too distracting. An- 
nouncements always make me re- 
member the time I heard a pastor 
ask for a show of hands (during the 
service) so the ladies’ aid could 
know how many were going to 
bring meat balls to the pot-luck 
supper that week. On the other hand 
I got a bit uneasy last summer when 
Sunday after Sunday I waited for 
the pastor to tell us how many 
teachers we needed, and he never 
mentioned it. And it was a grave 
problem at the time. 

Then, when a casual announce- 
ment about needing Sunday school 
teachers was made there wasn’t 
much response. I kept wishing he’d 
say something in a sermon. 

The week before our Sunday 
school began this fall (guess where 
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every one was during the summer!) 
the pastor did mention in his sermon 
that we needed a few more teachers. 
So far, so good. But again I was 
disappointed. He didn’t quite say, 
“You don’t want to teach Sunday 
school, do you,” but it had the 
same effect as far as I was concerned. 

The pastor said we should be 
willing to give some time for the 
Lord—the choir needs singers, the 
organizations need participants, the 
Sunday school needs teachers. Every- 
one should be willing to do some- 
thing. I agree. It’s the percentage 
that bothers me. 

I always thought we were not 
our own, but were bought with a 
price. And that price is pretty high— 
in fact, priceless. I thought we 
should do everything for the Lord’s 
sake—sweep the floor, teach a class, 
or even make meat balls in good 
conscience. 

It bothers me to have someone 
suggest that I give up something 
when I put my offering envelope in 
the plate, or spend time at choir re- 
hearsal, or take time to prepare 
a Sunday school lesson as best I 
know how. 

Do I owe a percentage of my time, 
talents, and treasure to the Lord? 
Everything I am and have belong to 
him. Perhaps this is where the dif- 
ficulty comes. People keep trying 
to give a percentage, and a percent- 
age isn’t the place to start. 


Yours, 
Narre 
P. S. The place to start recruiting 


teachers is a year before you need 
them. 
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oe IS 2 matter of fact 


On December 9, Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director of the 
Department of Parish Education, met with the seniors at the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, where he 
presented the church's parish education program. A similar meeting 
was scheduled for December 18 at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
lowa. Special mention was made of the role the pastor plays in 
the ALC program. 


Several members of the staff will attend the Consultation on Pro- 
grammed Instruction at Hotel Deauville, Atlantic City, N.J., Janu- 
ary 13-17. The consultation, led by Dr. David Hunter, will be held 
under the auspices of the Commission on General Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Churches. 


The ALC wiil be represented by C. Richard Evenson, executive director 
ot the Department of Parish Education; R. A. Vogeley, associate 
director; Wilson C. Egbert, curriculum editorial director; Norman 
E. Wegmeyer, leadership education director; and Gerhard H. Doer- 
mann, professor of Christian education at the seminary in Columbus. 


Dr. Evenson will attend a meeting of the Religious Education Advisory 
Group of the Armed Forces Chaplain's Board on the island of 
Bermuda, January 18-24. The purpose of the meeting will be select- 
ing materials to be used in the Unified Protestant Sunday School 
Curriculum. 


A seminar for members of the parish education staff will be conducted 
on five Fridays during January and February by Dr. John P. Milton, 
professor of Old Testament at Luther Seminary, St. Paul. His topics 
will be ‘Man in Genesis'’ and ''Man in Romans." 


Pastors, superintendents, and committees on parish education should 
be alert to word about the Senior High Training Day and the Con- 
firmation Workshop planned for all areas of the church. This will 
come from your regional or district director of parish education. 
Representation at both meetings is imperative for every congrega- 
tion in the ALC. Helps will be provided so our churches can make 
the best use of the new curriculum materials being put into use 
in the next few years. 
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50 years- 
bringing to children 
the loue of God 


Photos by Van Westrop Studio 


Last September Clara Damm, first grade teacher in its Christian Day 
School for 44 years, was honored by First Lutheran Church, Blue Island, 
Ill. Add to this the years Miss Damm spent in Nebraska teaching and 
you have 50 years. A remarkable record. 


On the occasion when Miss Damm was honored, First Church was filled 
with well-wishers. Many who couldn't attend personally sent greetings 
and good wishes. A former pupil called her ''the one-in-a-life-time 
character a person is lucky enough to meet.'' A fellow teacher remembers 
her "continual example of a true Christian teacher—patient, compas- 
sionate, humble, and faithful to her Lord.’ 


Incidentally, while Miss Damm was in Blue Island, the church was built, 
keeping the landmark bell tower and wall from the older building. The 
school building erected seven years before her arrival has been en- 


larged twice. It ranks with the finest Lutheran elementary schools in the 
country. 
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The 1926-27 class pictured above is typical of the 
procession of first graders taught by Miss Damm. 
One of the frightened little boys remembers her 
“kind and gentle firmness.'' Pastor Fred W. Lange 
(below) before the congregation, formally released 
Miss Damm from the solemn obligation she accepted 
at her installation 44 years before. 


Miss Damm's successor, Rosemary 
Sheldahl (above), presents a gift 
from the school staff. The children's 
choir (right) directed ky Principal 
D. A. Vetter sang at the recogni- 
tion dinner and program. Miss 
Damm's entire family (below) 
helped her celebrate. Her brother 
is Pastor Herman C. Damm, for- 
merly chaplain at Blue Valley Lu- 
theran Home, Hebron, Neb. One 
sister came from California for the 
celebration. Another sister, Louise 
(below right), also has taught at 
First Lutheran School. 
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“All the flowers on the altar this morning and all the flowers on the 
tables are a gift for you from the school children,'' said Steven Driese, 
a member of Miss Damm's last class, at the recognition dinner. Looking 
on are (left to right), Miss Louise Damm, a sister, Dr. C. Richard Evenson, 
executive director of the Department of Parish education who was the 
preacher for the day, and Mr. and Mrs. Vetter. Mr. Vetter is also 
consultant for Lutheran elementary schools for the Department of 


Parish Education of the ALC. 


The Werner Luenser family (below) is typical of a number of First Church 
families. Each member is a former student of Miss Damm. "'| deem it a 
privilege to have taught in a Christian day school,'' says Miss Damm. 
The blessings God has bestowed upon teacher and pupil have been 
manifold.'' Families like the Luensers agree with her. 
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(This is the substance of an ad- 
adress given at the North American 
Committee, World Council of Chris- 
tan Education, May 27-28, 1963.) 


| ess presentation of “The Arts 
in Christian Education” is not 
made because I am an artist in the 
sense of professional engagement. 
My own special field of work is that 
of Christian ethics. I do have, how- 
ever, a deep interest in the arts. I 
see in them essential connection with 
Christian faith in a broad sense. 
One possible justification for this 
presentation is because of my own 
existential involvement with the arts 
in becoming a Christian. My mother 
came from a family strongly ori- 
ented to Buddhism. After her gradu- 
ation from the National College of 


Dr. Takenaka, professor of social ethics 
at Doshisha University in Japan, combines 
with his professorial duties a lively and 
effective contribution to the life of the 
church and to the use of the arts in ex- 
pression of the Christian faith. 
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TNE ARTS 
In CARISTIAN 


Music in Tokyo, she was assigned 
to teach music in a small Christian 
school. As a matter of fact, she did 
not at first realize that it was a 
school related to the Christian faith. 
She became a Christian, the first of 
her family, due to associations in the 
work of that institution. She tried 
to bring up her four children in the 
Christian faith. I was perhaps the 
most troublesome of the four. I was 
extremely fond of baseball. Sunday 
seemed the best day in which to ex- 
press my interest in that game. I 
would play all day, going from 
park to park on Sunday. 

My mother said to me, “Go to 
church first, then have your play.” 
I would leave home, headed toward 
church, then find my way to the ball 
park. My mother said, “You had 
better go with me to the church.” 


Reprinted with permission from the 
Fourth Quarter 1963 issue of World Chris- 
tian Education, the official publication of 
the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association. 
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EOUCATION 


By Masao TAKENAKA 


She volunteered as a Sunday school _ of the arts. What may be said about 
teacher. This service extended over the importance of the use of the 
18 years. I had no way of doing arts in Christian education in the 
other than accompanying her! changing Asia of today? 

Three things became indelibly 
printed on my heart. Each of these Art Expresses the Extraordinary 
had its origin in an artistic experi- Art is an attempt of the expres- 
ence. The first was music. My moth- _ sion of experience, in concrete forms, 
er played the organ in the church. of encounter with something extra- 
In our home the hymns were echoed ordinary in our existence. 
in our family circle. I could never Inthe first: “place, the” artist is 
escape from the influence of that a very sensitive person, with an 
music. The second influence came unusual degree of receptiveness. To 
through the use of the kamishibai. him it is given to grasp something 
This “paper theatre” is an art form of extraordinary importance that is 
peculiar to Japan. The images of going on in the universe. He has 
biblical themes, mediated through the ability to listen, to grasp, and to 
that form, became an inescapable conceive in forms which others can 
part of my experience. The third view or appropriate. 
influence came through drama. In Beyond his special capacity for 
our church there were many dra- receptivity, he has the ability to 
matic productions, and in these I express, to formulate through par- 
took part, and later helped direct. ticular art forms with color and 

Thus it was that my own begin- powerful creative vitality what he 
nings in the Christian Way were has received. There is therefore the 
inseparably related to the influence double aspect of an unusual capa- 
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city for receptiveness and for ex- 
pression. 

The kinship of the artist and the 
religious person can easily be seen. 
For the religious person, too, some- 
thing extraordinary is going on in 
the universe, although it may be 
hidden to ordinary sight. The reli- 
gious person, like the artist, is able 
to sense the character of events out 
of his encounter with the world. 

The child may be extremely sen- 
sitive, too. We have noted the expe- 
rience of our own son in adjust- 
ing to his life in New York City, 
having come from Japan. Because of 
some limitation of language, he has 
sought to express the nature of his 
experience through art, especially 
through painting. From his new 
situation he has recorded what have 
been for him extraordinary events. 
From his paintings, it is evident 
that he has heard a “‘still small 
voice.” We recall the biblical in- 
cident when Samuel heard the voice 
of God calling, although Eli was 
not sensible to the call. 

The philosopher Maritain has 
spoken of the responsibility of ed- 
ucation to help people be open to 
the encounter of the spirit often 
with the world, and to encourage 
sensitivity in this encounter. 


The Realm of Art Is Universal 


Art expression is one which can 
be felt by persons of all ages, from 
the very young to the very old. 
There is a universal character to 
the expression of art forms which 
does not depend altogether upon 
chronological age. 

Further, the expression of art 
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crosses all geographical lines and 
does not depend upon a given set- 
ting for its effect. It is of course true 
that each culture has developed its 
own forms in the past, but there 
can be a response to the artistic 
expression of persons who lived 
many thousands of years ago. It is 
significant to note the response 
which has been made to the project 
of the World Council of Christian 
Education, in bringing together 
from children of the world their 
own images of biblical stories. This 
has been a popular undertaking in 
many parts of the world—Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, Europe, and the 
U.S.A. There is a wide-spread in- 
terest in this. In Japan even non- 
Christian children have been eager 
to participate in the project. There 
is genuine opportunity through art 
for ecumenical encounter by chil- 
dren and adults. 


Art Expresses the Creative Quality 
of Persons 


Through art there is a unique 
expression of a particular person- 
ality. This is of extreme importance 
in our age. Some of the dominant 
forces at work tend to crush in- 
dividuality: automation, technologi- 
cal organization, our mechanical 
civilization, political conformity, so- 
cial uniformity. Art is a precious 
realm allowing man’s expression as 
a man in his freedom and individ- 
uality. Here he can become his real 
self, expressing the potentiality 
which Ged gave to each of us. A 
noted artist and teacher, Hans Hof- 
mann, has spoken recently of his 
experience with present-day students 
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UNCOMMON BEAUTY OF COMMON THINGS: JAPANESE SCENE 


of art. He finds among them, he 
says, much talent. What they lack is 
passion. Sometimes their potentiality 
can be reached through those who 
care for them, as their wives. It is 
significant of our age that it is nec- 
essary to reach for the underlying 
potentiality of feeling and passion, 
so that there can be expression in 
creative depth. 

What Hans Hofmann describes as 
happening in art may be true as well 
in the realm of religion. We have 
no lack of material means and “‘tal- 
ent.” These are expressed in materi- 
al forms, in our institutions, in our 
programs, in the multiplicity of fold- 
ers and printed materials! What is 
lacking is commitment and passion. 
It is of the nature of art in its true 
meaning that it draws upon the 
depth of the self for its expression. 

This fact is of importance for the 
often-heard insistence within the 
church on the renewal of the laity. 
To what extent is this realized 
actual fact, or to what extent is it 
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only a theological slogan or affirma- 
tion? The meaning of the phrase 
is that each person will participate, 
in every aspect of life, in the drama 

f redemption, and not be an ob- 
server or a spectator in the life of 
the church. Kierkegaard has ex- 
pressed strongly the meaning of 
worship in the dramatic experience 
of involvement. To be a Christian 
means this rather than mere theatri- 
cal observance. 

This fact needs to pervade every 
aspect of the church. To some, the 
Baptism of the child is regarded as 
a kind of “vaccination.” The church 
wedding is taken as a formal pre- 
requisite to married life. The funer- 
al is a customary procedure in saying 
good-bye to a loved one. What is 
needed is the cultivation of a sense 
of involvement, utilizing the gifts 
which God has given us of creative 
expression, and this has relevance 
to the whole matter of the renewal 
of the laity in the life of the church. 


(To be concluded next month) 


(The following is an imaginary 
conversation which could very well 
have taken place in many ALC 
congregations recently. Names and 
places are fictitious; the subject mat- 
ter 1s authentic.) 


WO of the women from the 
committee on parish education 
of Prairie City Lutheran Church 
were discussing the Nursery Roll 
program for their congregation. 
“Have you been reading those ar- 
ticles in LurHeran TEACHER about 
the Nursery Roll?” asked Mrs. 
Lykse. “I think they are really 
pretty ambitious in terms of what 
a congregation should and can do 
for children who are so little.” 
“But there were a lot of good 
ideas in those articles just the same,” 
commented Mrs. Ritchie. “And I’m 
convinced that children under three 
do learn a great deal. As I read 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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TOOLS 
TO DO 
THE JOB 


By EstTeL_Le GRIFFEN 


those articles I was thinking of my 
own three—I’m amazed at what 
they learned those early years.” 

“Well, suppose we do have to 
take a look at the program for 
Prairie City. We certainly want to 
do the right thing by our children,” 
said Mrs. Lykse, “the board gave 
us the job of looking into this pro- 
gram to see what recommendations 
we could make. So I guess we'll 
just have to go ahead and do some- 
thing. Anyway, our kids at Prairie 
City are just as good as anybody’s 
kids—and we certainly are not go- 
ing to slight them when it comes 
to Nursery Roll programming.” 

“Well, where will we begin?” 
We'll have to make some kind of 
recommendation, but I don’t know 
just where we should start,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ritchie. 

“Remember that Nursery Roll 
Sourcebook section they handed to 
us?” asked Mrs. Lykse of her com- 
panion, “it seems to me that when 
I read it, it said something about 
the materials that are prepared es- 
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pecially for Nursery Roll programs 
in the congregation. Perhaps we 
could look it up and study what it 
says about the materials. This could 
give us some idea of what we can 
do here at Prairie City.” 

“We must remember to look at 
it from the point of view of our 
church,” said Mrs. Ritchie, “we 
can’t go along with all of the things 
that they do in the big city. Coun- 
try churches are different in a way 
and we will have to choose for our 
own church. This has to be a 
Nursery Roll program for us.” 

“True! True!” agreed Mrs. Lykse. 
“We can’t swallow up other peo- 
ple’s programs—we simply have to 
make one for ourselves.” 

At this point the two women be- 
gan to study their Nursery Roll 
Sourcebook section. Finally they 
came across the part where the 
Nursery Roll materials were de- 
scribed. They examined these de- 
scriptions, one at a time. In fact, 
they read the descriptions aloud and 
then talked about the materials be: 
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ing described. The descriptions of 
Nursery Roll materials which they 
read are: 


"Nursery Birthday Greeting Kit" 


This set of greeting cards pro- 
vides a limited contact of the con- 
gregation with parents and children 
in the Nursery Roll. The kit is 
made up of four greeting cards: an 
enrollment in the Nursery Roll, the 
first, second, and third birthday 
cards. 

1. Nursery Roll enrollment—the 
meaning of the Nursery Roll in the 
congregation. 

2. First birthday—the implica- 
tions of singing to the child. 

3. Second birthday—some guides 
for praying with the child. 

4. Third birthday—purpose of 
a church school class for the child. 

Each card is provided with space 
for the signature of one person from 
the congregation, usually the Nurs- 
ery Roll leader or pastor. The greet- 
ings are to be mailed or personally 
delivered at the appropriate time. 
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ERAN PARENTS 


4 BABY BOOK FOR LETS 


They may be used by themselves or 
with other Nursery Roll materials. 


"Nursery News" 


Nursery News is a set of fourteen 
miniature newspapers to be distrib- 
uted quarterly to the parents of the 
Nursery Roll child beginning at 
the sixth month of pregnancy and 
continuing through the child’s third 
birthday. Each issue of Nursery 
News contains articles on child de- 
velopment, the spiritual implica- 
tions of the child’s development, 
suggestions for family activities, and 
practical helps for parents. 

The format is a small newspaper 
814x11 inches. Each leaflet is inter- 
esting to the reader. Cartoons as well 
as articles are featured, giving the 
paper eye appeal as well as a touch 
of humor and some seriousness. 

Nursery News is a more exten- 
sive program and as such offers 
more guidance in Christian train- 
ing of little children. It can be used 
with the “Nursery Birthday Greet- 
ing Kit” or The First Three Years 
or independently of either of these. 


"The First Three Years'' 


“This “baby book for Christian 
parents” picks up the theme of 
Nursery News but also contains the 
record of the child’s growth and de- 
velopment. 

The baby book is attractively illus- 
trated. It is intended for parents’ 
use but will likely become an im- 
portant possession for the child. It 
will provide many opportunities for 
parents and children to recall and 
relive some of the more significant 
events in the growth of the child. 
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The First Three Years may be 
used as a companion piece with Nur- 
sery News or it can be used inde- 
pendently of it. Congregations may 
choose to give this book to parents 
of Nursery Roll children or may 
suggest that parents secure it for 
themselves. 

* * * 


“I like the idea of the birthday 
greeting kit, don’t you?” asked Mrs. 
Ritchie. “I think the children would 
enjoy getting something for them- 
selves. In fact, I could see myself 
putting these in the child’s baby 
book as remembrances from the 
congregation.” 

“T like the birthday greeting kit 
too,’ agreed Mrs. Lykse. “They look 
colorful and interesting. I’m sure 
that one of the ALCW circles would 
enjoy sending the birthday greeting 
kit as a service project.” 

“But the Nursery News would 
really provide more help to the par- 
ents,’ Mrs. Ritchie said thought- 
fully. “I saw a sample of the Nur- 
sery News that one of our ladies got 
at the church worker’s institute last 
fall. I think it would really be 
helpful for parents with Nursery 
Roll children.” 

“Yes, I think it would be help- 
ful,” interrupted Mrs. Lykse. “But 
I’m concerned that something as 
extensive as that would be rather 
expensive. And I’m not sure that 
we at Prairie City can pay the cost 
of these materials.” 

“Well, how much do they cost?” 
asked Mrs. Ritchie, “the Sourcebook 
doesn’t say anything about costs. 
Oh, I do believe I have a brochure 
that came with that sample of Nur- 
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sery News at the church worker’s 
institute. Ill take a look.” 

Sure enough, Mrs. Ritchie had a 
copy of the brochure describing the 
Nursery Roll materials and the 
prices of each of them. She in- 
formed her friend, “Why, would 
you believe it? The Nursery News 
costs only $1.00 for the set of four- 
teen!” 

Then both women turned to the 
brochure and studied the price list 
as well as the descriptions of the 
materials given there. 

“T’d hate to see us give up the 
baby book, though, wouldn’t you?” 
asked Mrs. Lykse. “These other ma- 
terials somehow are often laid aside. 
I think the baby book would be 
very meaningful to a child as he 
gets older.” 

“IT know what we'll do,” said 
Mrs. Ritchie. “I think we should 
recommend to our board of parish 
education a complete program for 
Nursery Roll. Then we could give 
The First Three Years to new par- 
ents when the child is born. We 
could mail Nursery News papers to 
them and send cards from the 
‘Nursery Birthday Greeting Kit’ to 
their child on the day of his birth- 
day.” 

“T think that is an excellent idea,” 
said Mrs. Ritchie, “and we'll dig up 


the money somehow!” 


The last of a series of articles related 
to the Nursery Roll program of The 
American Lutheran Church. Titles of ar- 
ticles in preceding issues are: “Toddlers 
Can Be Taught More Than You Think,” 
“Are You Teaching What You Want to 
Teach?” “Is He Too Little to Learn?” and 
“How Do You Feel About the Nursery 
Roll?” 
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Attention, Preschool Leaders 


I need your help! A check on our 
supply of materials indicates that 
344 copies of the various preschool 
leader’s guides available from our 
ofice were mailed out during the 
summer and fall. Does this mean 
that there are about 340 Junior Lu- 
theran groups who include children 
of preschool age? I would like to 
know if that estimate is correct. Will 
those who have preschool children 
in your Junior Lutheran group drop 
me a card with the following infor- 
mation: 

Name of your 
group. 

Number of preschool children in the 
group. 

Ages of the preschool children. 

Mail this card to: 


Mrs. Ella M. Osten 

422 South Fifth Street 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 
Do it today, please! 


Junior Lutheran 


Second Semester Materials 


For those Junior Lutheran groups 
which meet every week, the course, 
Missionary Heroes, is suggested for 
the second semester. This course is 
to be used with Grades 4, 5, and 6. 

This course will acquaint the jun- 
iors with the life and work of some 
who carried the Good News of 
Jesus into various parts of the world. 
It is a good course to use after hav- 
ing studied Adventure with Christ. 
Juniors will be thrilled to learn of 
the faith and courage of these early 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran program. 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


Christian leaders who dared to ven- 
ture into pagan lands and who bold- 
ly proclaimed the news of the one 
true living God, Creator of the uni- 
verse and Savior of all mankind. 
Now, what will you use for your 
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NEWS 


By Exrzta M. OstENn 


primary grades in a weekly pro- 
gram? It is suggested that the pri- 
mary story book, The Buffalo and 
the Bell, be used. This is the story of 
a little seven-year-old girl of India. 
Primary children will follow Kiran’s 
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story with interest for her problems 
and her concerns are so much like 
theirs. They will rejoice with her 
when finally Kiran and her whole 
family are baptized. 

You will want to tell your pri- 
mary group about the work our mis- 
sionaries do in India. You will find 
some good material in the book, 
Report from India. This book is 
available from your publishing 
house for 50c. Use also the material 
your congregation may have on 
hand from the Division of World 
Missions. 

If you do decide to use The Buf- 
falo and the Bell and would like 
some additional suggestions, write 
to me. 


Ideas Wanted 

It is time to begin preparing the 
Junior Lutheran Handbook for 
1964-65. Many of you helped in 
making this year’s handbook a prac- 
tical one by sending in your ideas 
for activities. Ideas are always wel- 
come. Will all of you help make the 
1964-65 handbook the best ever by 
sending in your ideas? 

Many of you like to conclude your 
study with a program, reviewing the 
year’s work. Begin now to plan with 
your juniors how they can present 
a review of the year’s work, using 
the stories, songs, and projects they 
have had during the year. Don’t 
forget to share your program with 
us. Send in any pictures you may 
take of your program or of the jun- 
iors at work on some project. Help 
make this section of the LuTHERAN 
TEACHER so interesting no Junior 
Lutheran leader will want to miss it. 
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ELL, here it is 1964. Three 

years ago a goal was sounded 
for this year. It was MORE—in 
fact 400,000 more! 

When the statistics from the par- 
ish reports have been compiled we 
will know how many more church 
school students we really do have 
than at the time of the merger. 
And a reporting of this three-year 
increase will be made. 

But how about the growth that 
you can already know about? How 
about the growth right in your own 
congregation? How about the many 
aspects of growth in the MORE 
program. 

Have there been improvements 
in your church school? Are there 
more teachers where they are 
needed? Are there more associate 
teachers so the problem of substi- 
tutes and trainees can be solved on 
a continuing basis? 

Are you yourself investing more 
prayers and time and effort in your 
preparation for teaching? Are you 
really using a wider variety of re- 
sources for your own growth in 
understanding and for possible ref- 
erence materials for your pupils? 

Is your church school more in- 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. RrcHarp EvENSoNn 


volved with the special stewardship 
projects of the church schools? 

Do your pupils know more about 
their own church than they did? 
Have they had more opportunity to 
read about what their church is do- 
ing in the church’s papers for young 
Lutherans? 

Have you yourself been lead to 
more study of the Scriptures? And 
is your own view of yourself as a 
teacher of God’s Word more clear 
than it was a couple of years ago? 

Whatever your answers to the 
above questions, you can know as- 
suredly that with every new day 
the Lord is prepared to pour out 
more of his love and care upon you. 
Whenever you are ready to receive 
them, he will make more of his 
promises plain to you. As you need 
it and as you use it in his name, 
he will give you more strength and 
more courage for each day’s tasks. 

In 1964 it is the Lord’s purpose 
that you “continue to learn more 
and more of the life that pleases 
God” (1 Thessalonians 4:1, Phillips’ 


translation). 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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DUCATION 


Maus 


By R. A. VocELEy 


Report to the Congregation 


We are interested in two phases of 
this report. 

The 1964 report of 1963 activities. 
Do you have any unique mode of 
presentation? Was the congregation 
really concerned about progress or 
lack of progress in any phase of par- 
ish education in 1963? 

What part of your report looks 
forward to 1964? We are particu- 
larly concerned about this, for be- 
ginning in 1964 our congregations 
should look forward to new mate- 
rials every year for quite a few years 
to. come. How can your report best 
present some of the basic informa- 
tion which undergirds intelligent 
participation in the future? 

The other phase of the report is 
this: You are really already begin- 
ning your 1965 report of your 1964 
plans and activities. There may be 
special points of interest which you 
will want to note in order to make a 
pertinent report next year. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Senior High Plan Book 


In 1964 you will often read “Re- 
fer to the Senior High Plan Book.” 

Notice its purpose, its content, its 
schedules. What steps have you al- 
ready taken to select and interview 
prospective teachers? Do you have a 
youth group, a sub-committee of 
senior high youth, or some particu- 
lar individual carrying special re- 
sponsibility for the senior high plans 
and schedules? 


The Parish Education Survey Guide 


You can build an item in quite a 
number of monthly agendas which 
takes into account different parts of 
the Survey Guide. Determine your 
schedule and use in order that your 
parish education program may be 
surveyed and strengthened in 1964. 


January-August 
The regional and district directors 
are announcing a schedule of meet- 


ings throughout the ALC: 


1. There will be a Senior High 
Training Day. On this day your 
selected high school teachers, that is, 
those who will begin to teach the 
senior high material, beginning in 
the fall of 1964, should meet for 
help and guidance in becoming ac- 
quainted with the new senior high 
lessons. 


2. Confirmation Workshops. This 
all day workshop is for pastors. Pas- 
tors will receive the first detailed 
explanations and studies about con- 
firmation, confirmation and _ the 
Bible, confirmation and the Cate- 
chism, and many phases of the new 
junior high plans and program. 
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Ve did you think of the 
institute training program for 
1963? Did your study of why we 
teach, That Men May Live in 
Christ, prove helpful? As director 
of leadership education for the De- 
partment of Parish Education I have 
received hundreds of evaluation 
sheets both from teacher-participants 
and the instructors in conference 
church workers’ institutes held last 
fall. The overwhelming reaction is 
“Tt went fine.” 

Thousands of teachers were en- 
couraged to re-think the “why” of 
their teaching. Many indicated that 
That Men May Live in Christ would 
make some difference in their teach- 
ing Sunday by Sunday. 

However, not all were happy— 
either with the course or with the 
structure of the training program. 
Some questions, such as those about 
the content of the courses and the 
needs of teachers will be dealt with 
in subsequent issues of LUTHERAN 
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A 
Look 


at 


By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


Teacuer. At the moment, let’s look 
at some questions which people 
have about the structure of our 
leadership training program and 
also about some changes which will 
be made. 


A Sample of Reactions 


One instructor wrote, “It seems 
like a waste of time and energy to 
prepare for these lessons and to 
present them to such a small group. 
What’s the magic formula that will 
interest our Sunday school teachers 
and help them improve their teach- 
ing?” 

Another instructor wrote, “The 
number attending, based on the 
number of teachers in our area, was 
very poor. In spite of good promo- 
tion, general opinion seems to be 
that attendance was only necessary 
at one session or the other, thereby 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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Leadership--1964 


breaking down the whole structure 

. if only people could somehow 
be aroused, possibilities would be 
endless.” 

From another, this observation: 
“We never seem to get very many 
people out in Montana and 
many are asking why this material 
cannot be taught in the individual 
congregations, patterned somewhat 
like our vacation church school Get 
Ready Sessions for 1963. They were 
successful and we reached every 
teacher in our church.” 

From Florida an instructor wrote, 
“Tt is such a problem for our con- 
gregations to get teachers to go to 
the Church Worker’s Institute. . . Is 
there any possible way of writing 
material so one or two_ persons 
could go to the institute and come 
home and present basic materials. 
Then departments could get to- 
gether with printed guides and have 
sessions to share their views. Then 
more would benefit.” 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 


The opinions expressed by these 
and other instructors have been 
voiced many times in the depart- 
ment in recent years. As a matter 
of fact, there has been a consistent 
effort to move the training program 
from the conference into the con- 
gregation itself. We are convinced 
that this has many advantages, al- 
though it does have a few disad- 
vantages. 

Some of the benefits of this ap- 
proach are that invariably more 
teachers will be reached. Some years 
ago when the teacher training ef- 
forts of the Department of Parish 
Education were primarily on the 
district level, approximately 1,000 
teachers were enrolled. Now, when 
the training takes place on the con- 
ference or area level, more than 
40,000 teachers are reached. It is 
hoped that with an anticipated new 
approach of having the basic train- 
ing take place on the congrega- 
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tional level, we will reach a con- 
siderably higher percentage of the 
100,000 teachers in The American 
Lutheran Church. 

Therefore, there has been devel- 
oped a new structure for our leader- 
ship education program. This has 
come because the department has 
been listening to the congregations 
by way of district and regional di- 
rectors of parish education. Some 
of the main features of this plan are 
outlined here. Specific questions 
about the implications of this shift 
in emphasis will be dealt with in 


and your district or regional direc- 
tor of parish education will keep 
you informed. 


The Focus Shifts 


As in recent years, there will be 
a National Trainer’s Institute held 
in the spring. This will be followed 
by the District Instructors’ Institutes 
conducted during the summer. The 
Conference (or area) Church Work- 
ers’ Institutes will be scheduled, but 
with a different emphasis. More em- 
phasis than ever will be placed on 
the Congregational Training Pro- 


future issues. LUTHERAN 


Title (or nature) of 
course 


Who attends CWI 
from each parish? 


Who takes the course 
in each parish? 


TEACHER gram. 


General 


"The Bible: Book of 
Faith" 


Pastor 


All teachers, and 
others interested 


1964 LEADERSHIP 


Preservice 


"Introduction to 
Church School 
Teaching" 


One or two selected, 
experienced teachers 


New and/or prospec- 


tive teachers needing 
help in how to teach 
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Junior 


New cu 
aration 


One or 
junior h 


All juni 


ers (ca 


NIN 


prep- 


cted 


Vers 


each- 


Since there is a change in focus, 
some details should be announced 
at this time. These are true not only 
for the 1964 program, but for a 
number of years to come. 

1. A variety of courses will be 
available at the Institutes instead of 
one course taught departmentally. 

2. Not all departments will have 
Institute classes every year. 

Breeattendances at the Church 
Workers’ Institute will be for se- 
lected people, generally one or two 
such persons for each course offered. 
(Exception: If there are only two 
or three persons in that department 


G PROGRAM 


Senior High Adult 


in a congregation, all may come.) 

4. The courses will be designed 
to be taught 77 the parish. The pur- 
pose of the Church Workers’ Insti- 
tute is to train selected people from 
congregations to teach courses to 
other teachers in their parish. 

5. New curriculum will be intro- 
duced through the Institutes. Gen- 
erally, there will be two years of 
introduction before the material will 
be used in church school classes. 
Other general courses will also be 
available. The accompanying chart 
shows the suggested courses for 


1964. 


Administration 


New curriculum ma- 
terial 


One or two selected 
senior high teachers 


All senior high teach- 


ers 
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The "how'' of teach- 
ing adults 


Adult teachers and a 
member of the parish 
education committee 


All taking the course 
continue to work with 
and discuss learnings 
from CWl 


Specific helps on ad- 


ministering the teach- 


ing program 


Chairman of parish 
education committee 
and superintendent 
of the Sunday school 


Chairman works with 
his own committee 
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What’s new to view? 


By Masev SIHLER 


"Born to Witness" 
Family Films 


"Venture for Victory" 
Ken Anderson, Inc. Films 
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Films on Youth Evangelism 


“Born to Witness'' 


This is the story of Tony Barton, 
for whom witnessing is as natural 
as eating or breathing. Without re- 
sorting to contrived situations and 
pat solutions, Family Films has suc- 
ceeded in presenting an absorbing 
and convicting story of effective 
Christian witness. Released in July 
1963, Born to Witness film is recom- 
mended without reservation for in- 
spiration and discussion with young 
people and adults. Thirty minutes, 
rental $15.00 in color, $10.00 in 
black and white. 

Other films on youth evangelism 
by Family Films are Teenage Chal- 
lenge, Teenage Testament, and 
Teenage Crusade. 


"Venture for Victory" 

-Ken Anderson, Inc., a newcomer 
among religious film producers, has 
released several films on youth evan- 
gelism. Venture for Victory is the 
story of outstanding Christian ath- 
letes from a number of different 
colleges and universities who go to 
East Asia as an evangelistic team 
to play basketball and give their 
witness. Filmed on location, the 
motion picture has a tremendous im- 
pact on the viewer. It is ideal for 
use anytime but especially suitable 
for youth meetings during the 
basketball season. Black and white, 
45 minutes, rental $15.00. 
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"Beyond These Skies’ 

A color film made during the 
World’s Fair in Seattle points up 
how inarticulate most teenagers are 
when they are called on to tell 
young people of other lands about 
their Christian faith. This could be 
used for discussion of witnessing. 
Produced also by Ken Anderson, Be- 
yond These Skies is 30 minutes, in 
color, with a rental of $12.00. 


Family That Changed the World 
(black and white, 30 minutes, 
$12.00) and Just a Stranger (color, 
30 minutes, $13.50) are films on 
evangelism, recommended by the 


Office of Evangelism. 


A filmstrip with record which 
does a good job of pointing up the 
priesthood of all believers is Me in 
a Pulpit. This filmstrip in color art 
work comes with a study guide and 
provides splendid study and discus- 
sion possibilities for young people 
and adults. It sells for $12.50 and is 
certainly well worth the investment. 


... With This Ring, a filmstrip 
on mixed marriages. Mixed mar- 
rlage is an ever present problem 
which young people and their ad- 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films De- 
partment of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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visors face. To give some answers 
and raise some questions, the De- 
partment of TV, Radio, and Films 
has released the sound filmstrip in 
full color photography. With This 
Ring is a revised version of the 
black and white sound filmstrip 
... and with This Ring. 

The script is complete with pur- 
pose, introduction, discussion ques- 
tions, and supplementary resource 
material. The situation in the nar- 
rative has been altered from the 
older version where June is con- 
sidering accepting an engagement 
ring from a Roman Catholic. In 
this version June is in love with 


"With This Ring" 
Dept. tv/radio/films 


a Protestant of a denomination 
other than Lutheran. The major 
argument, however, centers in dif- 
ferences between Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic beliefs and the ante- 
nuptial agreement demanded of 
Protestants entering a marriage with 


a Catholic. Certainly With This 
Ring provides much material for 
thoughtful discussion. Color, 75 


frames, sale $8.75. 

Excellent films on mixed marriage 
are Should I Marry Outside My 
Faith? (Black and white, 30 min- 
utes, $10.00) and One Love—Con- 
flicting Faiths (27 minutes, color, 


$9.00; black and white, $6.00). 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"With my personality | really 
don't need a teacher's 


guide!" 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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JIYUInn 
se the WEEK 


January 5 Second Sunday after Christmas 
“From heaven above to earth I come” 22 SBH, 15 HSCS* 


The song of the angels, the first Christmas song, is echoed in this 
hymn. Some hymnals print many more than the five stanzas we 
have in ours. Perhaps you could find them and have them all sung 
or read to your class. 


January 12 First Sunday after the Epiphany 
“As with gladness men of old” 52 SBH, 44 HSCS 


Read the story of the Wise Men (Matthew 2) as an introduction 
to the hymn. The first three stanzas review the story; the fourth 
is a prayer; the fifth sings praises to our King. 


January 19 Second Sunday after the Epiphany 
“Bright and glorious is the sky” 57 SBH 


This hymn, from the Danish tradition in our church, expresses 
the story of the Wise Men in another way. Compare this hymn with 
last week’s. Both remind us of the glorious message that God’s Son 
has come to be our King. 


January 26 Septuagesima Sunday 
“Hark! the voice of Jesus crying” 59 SBH 


We who have heard the story of Christmas again are constrained 
to tell others about our King. What does the hymn say about our 
excuses? 


*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 
SUGGESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


By Joun S. Gast 
Sas holidays are over. You and 


your class are probably experi- 
encing a drop in attendance and en- 
thusiasm. Prayer and meaningful 
presentations on the teacher’s part 
can do much to overcome this de- 
pression. 

Please note the schedule of les- 
sons for January (Lessons 14, 15, 
16, and 20). Lessons 17-19 are omit- 
ted because the curriculum follows 
the church year. Since the Epiphany 
season has only two Sundays in 
1964, some lessons must necessarily 
be omitted. 

Perhaps you are planning to con- 
tinue to emphasize the church year. 
You might find the use of the Festi- 
val Calendar for the Family 1963- 
64 helpful. It will also help older 
pupils become better acquainted 
with the Christian year. 

Lesson 14 begins a new section 
with the title, “Our Lord and Say- 
ior Jesus Christ.”” This theme has 
been divided into three units. Les- 
sons for the next six Sundays have 
been taken from the unit, “Jesus 
Reveals Himself.” Place this theme 


Pastor Gast serves St. Paul 


Sulphur Springs, Ohio. 
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Church, 


before the title of each lesson, for 
example, “Jesus Reveals Himself as 
the Anointed Savior.’ This will 
help tie these lessons together. 


Lesson |4—Anointed Savior 


Anoint is a word which is not 
particularly common in_ today’s 
language. Some explanation of the 
word may be necessary, ranging 
all the way from a word study 
with Old Testament illustrations to 
a simple definition. My experience 
has been that many young people 
lack the necessary interest for a 
good word study; only the excep- 
tional student retains much of it. 

To anoint usually means to pour 
oil on a person’s head. It could 
be an act of courtesy, a matter of 
toilet, medicinal, or a sacred anoint- 
ing. A thing as well as a person 
could be anointed. 

It is the sacred anointing of a 
person that we are interested in 
here. The simple definition suits 
our need. Anointing is an act and 
sign of consecration. Similar pres- 
ent day examples are dedication 
services and the baptismal service 
though the teacher should be care- 
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ful when mentioning these with- 
out adequate explanation. 

The preceding lesson reviewed 
the work of John the Baptist as he 
prepared the way for Christ with 
his call to repentance and baptism. 
John admitted that his work was 
only preparing for the greater One 
who was to come. 

This lesson fulfills John’s words 
and work. Jesus is revealed as the 
Son of God by the coming of the 
Spirit and of the word of the 
Father. In this revelation Jesus 
dedicated himself to the work. It 
was both a baptism and an ordina- 
tion. The lesson also points to our 
own need to consecrate and_ re- 
dedicate ourselves to God. The 
check list on the Junior Worksheet 
can be the beginning for class dis- 
cussion about personal dedication. 

There are some interesting com- 
parisons and contrasts that can be 
made. John’s was a baptism with 
water; Jesus was baptized with wa- 
ter and the Holy Spirit. We are 
baptized with water and the Holy 
Spirit. We are sinners, and Jesus 
was sinless in his baptism. 


Lesson 15—Lamb of God 


There may be some confusion 
here for younger children. We 
have, so many times, shown the 
portrait of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd and ourselves as the lost 
lambs. It is a valid portrait and it 
should not be destroyed. But the 
portrait of Jesus in this lesson as 
the Lamb of God is also valid and 
vivid. The two can be understood 
side by side by children if the 


teacher proceeds carefully. 
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The figure of the Lamb of God 
has a significant background in 
the Old Testament faith and prac- 
tice. In Old Testament times ant 
mals were killed and used as saeri- 
fices for sins. The Book of Levit- 
icus centers on these sacrifices. You 
may find many other biblical illus- 
trations, for example, Abraham, 
Isaac, and the ram; the Passover 
Lamb in Egypt. 

Review the summary of the Pass- 
over found in your teacher’s guide 
for this lesson. It is worth your 
special attention because of the 
many parallels presented to the 
sacrifice of Christ, the Lamb of 
God. Because of the blood of the 
lamb the angel of death passed over 
the homes of the Hebrews; the 
blood of the Lamb causes eternal 
death to pass over us. The central 
idea of the lesson is to show that 
Jesus is the sinless, spotless, sacri- 


ficial Lamb. 


Lesson 16—Conqueror of Satan 


One of the greatest mistakes 
Christians make is underestimating 
the power of Satan, our adversary. 
While it is true Satan is no match 
for God, it is also true that he is 
more than a match for any of us 
by ourselves. He is always seeking 
the opportunity to tempt us to de- 
struction (1 Peter 5:8) and _ his 
ability to find our particular weak- 
nesses is frightening to anyone who 
has ever really tried to do battle 
with him. 

This lesson has a comforting 
message for any mature Christian 
who is fighting the daily battle with 
sin. It assures him that Christ is 
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greater than the enemy and _ has 
overcome him. The resurrection of 
Christ has the same message in 
even more dramatic terms. It is en- 
couraging to know that if we are 
Christ’s, we too can overcome Sa- 
tan, and this by the power given 
us through our faith in Christ. 

The trouble is that we don’t want 
to battle Satan. Too often we wel- 
come him and his temptation with 
open arms. It is only afterwards, 
with the taste of death in our 
throat, that we admit guilt with an 
“Oops, he won again. I’ll need some 
more forgiveness.” Our attitude 
gives him the victory as much as 
his power, for his power is nothing 
in the face of Christ. An old Ger- 
man devotional book I recently read 
suggested that Satan was physically 
unable to blow out even a candle 
with his spiritual power. He must 
move us to blow it out for him, 
and like fools, we do. 

We fall prey to Satan because we 
want to fall prey. Keep this in 
mind as you prepare and teach this 
lesson. Most of your students are 
stl uncommitted in a way. The 
temptation will be to place the em- 
phasis on encouraging them to win 
battles they have not yet decided 
they want to fight. Instead of nag- 
ging them to try harder, leave in 
their minds the truth that the ser- 
vants of Satan lose in death, while 
Christ wins us life. 


Lesson 20—Savior of the Lost 

This is the lesson that introduces 
the Gesima or pre-Lenten season. 
The text will be the Gospel lesson 
on February 9, the Sunday before 
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Ash Wednesday, this year. Ask the 
class to listen for it in church that 
day. Perhaps your pastor is plan- 
ning to use it as his text. Lent is 
the season when particular atten- 
tion is paid to man’s condition and 
God’s provision of salvation. This 
text prepares us for it. 

Zacchaeus has always been a fa- 
vorite with the little ones. He has 
lived in story and song around our 
home and probably in yours too. 
Perhaps the children identify them- 
selves with Zacchaeus because he 
was small. The Little Man from 
Jericho by Betty Ellingboe can be 
enjoyed by older children too. But 
this is not all there is to this lesson. 

The story of Zacchaeus helps to 
capture class interest for we all like 
to have a familiar story retold, es- 
pecially since this one “comes out 
all right in the end.” But sometimes 
we're so taken with the little man 
that the miracle of the blind beggar 
gets lost in the shuffle. 

The Junior Worksheet is very 
helpful to show us the miracle of 
the blind man as well as the story 
of Zacchaeus. Not only do we see 
the great healing power of Jesus, 
but also the all-inclusiveness of his 
love. Jesus came not only to the 
rich little publican but also to the 
poor blind man. 

Luke 18:31-34 also should not be 
lost sight of in this lesson. In these 
verses Jesus tells his disciples again 
(the fourth time in Luke’s Gospel) 
that he must suffer for the sins of 
the world. The disciples fail to un- 
derstand his words; we must not 
repeat their failure. Do you connect 
them with the Lamb of God? 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Berry ApAMson 


About God and Me 


Read through Lessons 17-20 be- 
fore you begin this unit. Keep the 
unit objective in mind, “Jesus Is My 
Friend.” Always adapt the lessons 
to the needs of the pupils in your 
class. Review Chapter 9 of That 
Men May Live in Christ so that you 
will make a good evaluation of your 
teaching. So often we still hear 
teachers evaluate the class period on 
the amount of material covered 
rather than on the answer to the 
question, “Did I help my children 
to live in Christ today?” 


My Second Sunday School Book 

Lessons 18-19 conclude the unit 
study concerning the childhood of 
Jesus. As your objective for these 
two lessons may I suggest “Love of 
God’s House.” These two lessons 
could be taught together. 

Have an interest table with a floor 
model of the Temple in Jesus’ time; 
explain the furnishings to the chil- 
dren. Take them on a tour of their 
own house of God, explaining its 
furnishings. After they return to 
class have them make comparisons 
between the two houses of God. 
Jesus loved God’s house and wanted 
to be there; do the children love 
their church as much? 

For next Sunday ask them to 
bring pictures of churches to class. 
Use these to make posters in class 


Mrs. Adamson is chairman of the board 
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to be used throughout the church. 
Let them draw some of the simpler 
church symbols, such as the three 
circles (the trinity), the fish (the 
sign of Christ), the dove (the sign 
of the Holy Spirit), the cross (the 
sacrifice of Jesus for us). Talk about 
church etiquette as suggested in the 
Teacher’s Manual. 

Lessons 20-21: As your objective 
for these two lessons use “Jesus, 
the Center of Our Lives.” Have the 
first child to arrive prepare the inter- 
est table for you with pictures of 
the disciples. Involve the children in 
your preparations so they will learn 
to take pride in their room in God’s 
house. Use Egermeier’s Bible Story 
Book or another good resource book 
for descriptions of the disciples. Do 
not make them too detailed. 

As you tell about each one, be 
sure the children can all see the pic- 
ture and show on a map where 
each met Jesus. Help them to see 
that the disciples left everything be- 
hind and Jesus became the center of 
their lives. Who are disciples today? 
Be sure the class understands the 
meaning of the word. 

Lesson 21: The preceding lesson 
told about who made Jesus the cen- 
ter of their lives. Here we meet 
mothers who wanted their children 
to know Jesus. The disciples tried to 
stop the children from bothering 
Jesus. What stops children from 
coming to Jesus today? This is a 
good story for the children to dra- 
matize; let them choose the char- 
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acters for their skit and whether to 
use a contemporary application. 


God Speaks to Me 

Lessons 28-30 can be a unit with 
the objective, “God Works to Save 
Us.” 

Lesson 28: Be sure the class un- 
derstands the meaning of “hallow,” 
to make holy. Tell the story of the 
lame man with a picture to empha- 
size how Peter and John hallowed 
God’s Name. Pictures of children 
singing, praying, telling stories, and 
bringing someone to church can 
help show the class ways to hallow 
God’s Name. 

One group might wish to sing a 
favorite hymn, another to have sen- 
tence prayers. Some might want to 
tell a Bible story. One group could 
act out how they would invite some- 
one to church. These projects could 
be worked on during the week. 

The story of the newsboy could 
also be dramatized. Remember that 
the more real experiences the chil- 
dren have the more they will learn 
to live in Christ. 

Lesson 29: Have a large paper 
clover leaf for each child, and an 
extra large one for the teacher. As 
you develop this lesson, have the 
children print on the first leaf “Be- 
lieve and Be Baptized,” on the sec- 
ond, “Listen and Learn,” on the 
third, “Work and Win Others.” On 
the large leaf have a picture of Bap- 
tism, Jesus talking to Mary, and a 
mission picture. Remove the “listen 
and learn” leaf. Ask the children 
what would happen to them if they 
did not listen and learn, just as Jesus 
wanted Martha to stop what she was 
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doing to listen and learn. What 
would have happened to the mission 
children if the teacher had not lis- 
tened and learned? Or what would 
have happened to these children if 
the missionary had listened, but did 
not try to win others? 

Lesson 30: As God through his 
Holy Spirit helps us to bring others 
to him, so he also helps us to do his 
will. Before you begin to teach this 
lesson ask the children, “What is an 
angel?” Let more than one child 
give the answer. In this way you 
will learn what, to them, an angel is, 
and can lead them to the right an- 
swers if necessary. Tell each story, 
but be sure you give them time to 
ask questions about the stories. This 
is one of the best teaching-learning 
experiences a class can have. Let the 
class write prayers as suggested to 
use as closing devotions. 

Lesson 31: Review the meaning 
of the Fourth Petition for yourself. 
Discuss with the pupils what is 
meant by daily bread. This is the 
first petition that deals with our 
physical needs and shows how Jesus 
recognized the needs of our daily 
living for our spiritual welfare. 

Use pictures of birds and forest 
animals to show how God provides 
for them. Have pictures of grain 
fields, vegetable gardens, homes, 
parents, government officials to show 
how God provides for us. Have pic- 
tures of people at work to teach that 
we work in order to learn to appre- 
ciate what God has given us. Have 
the whole class make up a thank 
you prayer. Write it on paper and 
keep this posted up for a few Sun- 
days as a carry-over from the lesson. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Axicre Iverson 


Listening to God 


Lesson 18: Reviewing the Second 
Article, have the class substitute 
their own name in place of the pro- 
nouns in Luther’s meaning. To live 
in Christ we first have to know him 
as our living Christ. The study of 
his resurrection will help. 

Lessons 19-21: In preparation 
read again Chapter 5, “God Has His 
Purpose,” in That Men May Live in 
Christ. It is important for our 
students to know the Holy Spirit as 
a personal companion and teacher. 
Ask the students what part of the 
Holy Spirit plays when we have 
sinned and seek forgiveness, or 
when we are sinned against and 
forgive others. Can we do either on 
our own? 

Compare the attitudes of people, 
before and after Pentecost, to the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Note the 
doubts in people’s minds even when 
Jesus was with them. How are we 
assured that we are not alone. Is 
there a sense in which this is not 
a comforting thought? 


God's Chosen People 


Lessons 18-21 give an excellent 
opportunity for self-examination. At 
this time of the year our students 
are thinking of New Year’s resolu- 
tions. Studying men like Samuel, 
Saul, and David can help demon- 
strate what the effects of training, 
devotion, desire or lack of desire to 
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give one’s self to God’s will can have 
over all of life and the people around 
us. 
Help the students prepare a prayer 
which includes their earnest hope 
for the New Year. Keep in mind the 
three men when petitions are com- 
posed. At the end of the month 
use time in a class to hear the indi- 
vidual prayers prayed. 

Another suggestion for the month 
is dividing the class into two poli- 
tical parties with Saul and David 
as candidates. What party platforms 
and election campaigns would this 
suggest? How would the individual 
citizen decide to vote? 


Forward with Christ 
Lesson 18: Use the hymn, “Liv- 


ing for Jesus,” as a theme for the 
month. Discuss how opposition can 
weaken or strengthen our faith. 
Compare the kinds of opposition 
Jesus encountered with the kinds we 
face daily in our struggle to live in 
Christ. Are they similar? How do 
we face opposition, in Jesus’ way or 
by our own strength? 

Lesson 19: At the beginning of 
the session have each student write 
a sentence about “Who Christ is to 
me,” “What Christ did for me,” and 
“What I do for Christ.” After the 
lesson has made its point, repeat the 
process and discuss any differences 
that appear. 

Lesson 20: Help the students put 
themselves in Jesus’ place. What 
would their reactions be if they, as 
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Jesus, were told to leave home, suf- 
fer, and die for all, even for their 
enemies. How would they expect 
people to react to their sacrificial 
act? How do we react to Jesus’ sac- 
rifice? 

Lesson 21: Be prepared to explain 
the different kinds of love—that of 
parent for child, husband for wife, 
friend for friend. The highest type, 
“agape,” is referred to in this les- 
son. No matter how imperfect or 
non-responsive we are, Jesus loves 
us. Love, or lack of love, plays an 
important part in the life of each 
one. “Jesus loves me” is basic. 


The March of Faith 


Lesson 18: Have each student 
write a paragraph on “What I 
would do if Christ were to be a 
guest in my home today.” Would 
plans be changed? Would we be 
apologetic? 


Lesson 19: Today would be a 
good time to have the class meet 1n 
your congregation’s library. Some 
students could report on good books 
read lately and the merit of the kind 
they read. How familiar are they 
with their church papers and maga- 
zines? 

Lesson 20: Have as many trans- 
lations of the Bible as possible avail- 
able for this session. Add variety to 
your discussion by using other trans- 
lations. Are there ways the students 
can see that their Bible study habits 
can be improved? Do they know 
their way around when looking up 
passages? 

Lesson 21: Ask your students to 
trace their Sunday school attendance 
and write a history of where they 
attended class and who their teach- 
ers have been up to the present time. 
What changes would they suggest in 
the system as they experienced it? 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


By Norma SANDSTROM 


The People and the Promise 


Lesson 18: Conduct a thorough 
review of the Book of Exodus using 
the three steps of Bible study: ob- 
servation, interpretation, and appli- 
cation. Give special emphasis here to 
the application. Note again man’s 
disobedience resulting in sin and 
God’s forgiving grace and _provi- 
dence toward the penitent. 

Lesson 19: Work together with 
the class on a large wall map of the 


Miss Sandstrom is director of parish 
education at Emmanuel Church, Spokane, 
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Holy Land. Locate and discuss the 
important geographical areas as they 
are mentioned in this lesson. 

Lesson 20: Discuss “The Opening 
Campaigns” together. Then divide 
the class and assign the Northern 
and Southern campaigns to each 
group to map out and present to 
each other. Prepare for questions 
and further discussion. 

Lesson 21: Note the similarities 
of people today and the Israelites. 
Explain the sin of idolatry and help 
the class name some of today’s idols. 


How did God use Deborah? What 
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one word might best describe her? 
Notice God’s righteous dealings 
with his people: Sin brought pun- 
ishment; obedience great blessings. 


Good News 


Lesson 18: Make sure everyone 
has completed this review and give 
credit to those who have done so. 
Never ignore an assignment once 
given; your class will lose the incen- 
tive to complete them. Work togeth- 
er on a brief outline of the Gospel 
of Mark and help the class memo- 
rize the outline as a review. 

Lesson 19: Notice how very hu- 
man the disciples were in their ques- 
tions. Note the requisite for disciple- 
ship: denial and commitment. 

Lesson 20: The three characteris- 
tics of disciples are emphasized here. 
They were to be servants, examples, 
and also loyal. Are we willing to 
be servants? Or do we use the 
church as a place where we can 
gain position rather than as a place 
where we can serve? Remember 
to involve your class personally. 

Lesson 21: Here Jesus reveals 
himself as a new kind of king. If 
Jesus had waited until today to come 
would we have the same doubts and 
suspicions the people had then? Do 
we still measure success in terms of 
worldly power and splendor? Jesus 
taught the importance of being a 
servant. Note three things Jesus did 
to show he was a new kind of king. 


On the Way 

Lesson 18: God created every- 
thing good; sin brought evil into 
God’s creation. Man still must 
choose and through Christ he can 
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have victory over sin and evil. Man 
may fully enjoy the good as God in- 
tended. Stress to your class this vic- 
tory which is ours when we permit 
God to create a new heart within 
us, through Word and Sacrament. 

Lesson 19: Contrast the character- 
istics of God’s love for man and 
man’s love for fellow man. Do we 
love as God loves or are we guilty 
of limiting our love to the lovable? 
We learned in That Men May Live 
in Christ, “The class is where the 
language of the church is practiced.” 
Practice the word “love.” 

Lesson 20: Each of us has in- 
service training in God’s kingdom. 
Remember Shirley, George, Henry, 
and Lois in Session 3 of That Men 
May Live in Christ? Have you 
reached them? Does each have a 
place in your class? 

Lesson 21: Discuss the two main 
purposes for Christ coming to earth 
in the manner that he did. Why was 
it so difficult for people to believe? 
Emphasize how the Holy Spirit 
helps us to believe, even though we 
haven’t seen (John 20:29). 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lessons 18-21: These lessons in- 
clude a study of the five books of 
poetry. Using the resources you have 
at hand, make a study of Job, 
David, and Solomon. What great 
characteristics do you find in the 
life of each one? If Solomon were 
living today, what questions might 
you ask him? Is wisdom the same 
as knowledge? Will education make 
one wise? Study Matthew 21:22. 
Do we, too, have the promise given 
to Solomon? 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Don EILers 
That You May Know 


Read some commentaries for 
background and a fuller under- 
standing of the miracles of Jesus. As 
you consider Lesson 18, ask the 
class if miracles still occur today? 
How do they know? 

Check to see that the class has 
grasped the concept of the “Great 
Divide” in Lesson 19. Be prepared 
to make it more graphic with a map 
of the Great Divide on the Ameri- 
can continent. Chart the gradual 
build-up of Jesus’ teachings, then the 
descent to the cross. 

In Lesson 20 you will enter the 
inspirational section of these lessons. 
Concentrate more on the spiritual 
attitudes rather than on the events. 
Facts and figures are fine, but unless 
belief, insight, rebirth, and love 
kindle our hearts, knowledge only 
will remain and one can miss the 
real life in Christ. 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lesson 18: For teacher-confidence 
now and student-learning later, prac- 
tice the correct pronunciation of per- 
sons and places mentioned. 

Lesson 19: Note in passing that 
it was James who was the head of 
the church at this time, and not 
Peter as some think (Matthew 16: 
18). See Acts 15:13-21 and Gala- 
tians 2. 

Lesson 20: Discuss the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit, the 
most misunderstood member of the 
Holy Trinity. Your commentary, 
Bible dictionary, and Catechism will 
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help. Is The 
handy? 
Lesson 21: For spiritual enrich- 
ment, direct attention to the way 
Paul seized the opportunity to speak 
to the jailer. We too can do great 
things for God if we use the oppor- 


tunities that come. 


If God Were King 


Lesson 18: It is important for 
students to realize that sudden con- 
version and rebirth experiences still 
happen today. But, as in Jesus’ day 
as well, in God’s own good time. 
These are not to be chased after, but 
left to God. A study of religious ex- 
periences, ecstasies, revelations, con- 
versions, and rebirth would help. 

Lesson 19: Bible references to 
conscience which will be helpful are: 
2 Corinthians 1:12 and 4:2;.He 
brews 13:18; 1 Peter 3:15. Study 
these carefully; then help your class 
understand the word. 

Lesson 20: To bring this lesson 
into everyday life, ask each to give 
several little incidents where a per- 
son might be facing a borderline de- 
cision. What makes such decisions 
so difficult? 

Lesson 21: Draw a clear compar- 
ison between a religion of fear and 
a religion of love. Point out that 
God’s threats of punishment are not 
made out of anger but out of love. 
God sees his sons destroying them- 
selves by greed and lust. Only a 
father’s stern penalties can waken 
them to realize their errors and turn 
them back to the Father. 


Mr. Eilers lives at Alexandria, Minn. 
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Faith We Teach 


Christian Growth Series 
Year 2, Winter Quarter, ''God Speaking in Jesus" 


By Paut T. PrerzvaFr 


F YOU had the opportunity to 

share in the senior high course at 
a church workers’ institute last fall, 
you will see in this quarter ways of 
developing some of your insights 
gained—That Men May Live in 
Christ—A Course on Why We 
Teach. Consider the second aim of 
this quarter (Teacher’s Guide page 
4) “to help the senior high listen 
as God speaks through the Gospels, 
that he may be led to a living, mean- 
ingful faith in Christ and a dedi- 
cated, obedient life.” 

Be sure, therefore, to look closely 
at “A Few Preliminaries” in the 
Teacher’s Guide. Each “teaching 
session is designed to be a discus- 
sion-and-work group.” You will find 
in these 13 sessions a great deal of 
variety in suggested session plans. 
Take each session plan and with 
your own class in mind, rework the 
plan to your situation. Let the stated 
purpose of each lesson speak to the 
needs of the individuals in the class. 

Then do this: Honestly evaluate 
each session when it is over. Look for 
strong and weak points in the plan 
you used, how it satisfied the needs 
and interests of the class members, 
or where it may have tended to lose 
some. Remember that there is a rea- 
son for everything that happens in 
a class session. Honest evaluation 
gets down to the reasons for that 
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particular session going the way it 
did. This is an important step to- 
ward improving the next session. 


UNIT A—The Basic News: Mark 


In Sesston 1 you are reminded 
that this quarter is one of five senior 
high quarters on the general theme, 
“God Speaking in the Bible.” It is 
assumed that in their earlier years 
in the church school, the students 
have become familiar with the life 
of Jesus from birth to ascension. 
This quarter studies, in turn, each 
of the Four Gospels as a unique por- 
trait of the Savior. You may find 
helpful 4 Harmony of the Gospels 
by Ralph D. Heim, where the four 
accounts are printed in parallel col- 
umns for easy comparison. 

As an activity for this quarter, the 
students may “Trace His Steps,” 
using the map on page 63 of the 
Study Book. They might make a 
large copy of this map for the class- 
room wall. A number of other ac- 
tivities suggest themselves for this 
quarter. Several reproductions of 
famous art appear in the Study 
Book. If they are interested, the stu- 
dents can find many more, for the 
life of Christ has inspired countless 
artists. Analyze the artist’s approach 
critically. A copy of Christ and the 
Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pearl Maus, 
will help. 

We have no photograph of Jesus 
taken during his days on earth, but 
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many artists have pictured the 
Christ as they thought he appeared. 
Compare these portraits of the Lord, 
selecting those which seem best to 
present him as the Gospels do. 

The life of Christ has also in- 
spired great composers. Get the class 
together for extra sessions to listen 
to recordings of works as Handel’s 
The Messiah or Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion. Turn also to the great 
hymns of the church, to see how 
they express personal faith and seek 
to glorify Christ. 

In your Bible studies, provide 
copies of several of the newer ver- 
sions of the New Testament. Phil- 
lips’ translation and The New Eng- 
lish Bible, for example, can make 
the old familiar stories sound new. 

The exercises in each session are 
not just to give the class something 
to do. Use them as discussion start- 
ers. Assign them to teams. Vary 
your approach. 

Our great affirmation of faith in 
Christ is in the Second Article of 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Expla- 
nation in the Small Catechism. 
(Check the new translation.) Make 
a large copy of this confession of 
faith to keep before the class 
throughout the quarter. 


UNIT B—Matthew 


The six sessions in Unir A are 
intended in part to be a review of 
the chronology of Jesus’ life, based 
on Mark. In Units B, C, and D, 
further insights of the other three 
Gospels are explored. 

The questions under “Something 
to Think About” in Session 7 can 
lead to a discussion of the unique- 
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ness of Christianity as promising 
the only way of salvation, a point 
about which many teenagers seem 
to be confused. 


UNIT C—Luke 

Session 11 emphasizes parables. 
The book, The Parables He Told, 
by David A. Redding, provides in- 
teresting outside reading. 

It is good for all of us to know 
from memory where these parables 
appear in the Gospels, as well as the 
location of other references, as the 
Sermon of the Mount and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Provide a list of these for 
the class to memorize. 


Unit D—John 


If you have followed the aim of 
the quarter faithfully, you will find 
in Sessions 12 and 13 not only a 
rounding out of the composite life 
of Christ presented by the Four 
Gospels, but also the goal for which 
you and the class have been work- 
ing: a living, meaningful faith in 
Christ and sincere renewal of conse- 
cration to him. In John the eternal 
call from God through Jesus is 
sounded most eloquently. 

“Remember that the Incarnation 
means that God is with us—even as 
we teach,” (Teacher’s Guide, page 
5). Be sure that in all your prepa- 
ration, teaching, and evaluating, you 
first let God speak to you in Jesus. 

Chapter 3, “God the Son” in The 
Faith We Teach should serve well 
as you prepare to teach this quarter. 
For some easily obtainable back- 
ground material, see The Way It 
Was in Bible Times, by Merrill T. 
Gilbertson. 
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Bible Storytime 


SUGGESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


By EsTELLe GRriIFFEN 


INCY that the delightful lessons 
of Christmas are past, it’s time 
to take a fresh look at the lessons 
ahead. Perhaps we can avoid the 
after-Christmas slump. 

There’s really an exciting unit 
coming up—one that we teachers 
could make very interesting and 
very real. The stories of the boy- 
hood of Jesus can relate very close- 
Ingo, the ‘children in our class, 
Their biggest task at the present 
time is growing up. They grow up 
physically, but they grow up in 
other ways too. They are growing 
up in the way that they do things. 
They are growing up in the ways 
that they relate to people. And 
they are growing up in the ways 
that they learn about God. The boy 
Jesus grew in much the same way 
that children do today. True, the 
environment was very different, but 
basically children grow up very 
much today as they did in that 
century long ago. 

Now that we have more time, that 
is, with holiday preparation and 
extra activities over, we may find 
ourselves with a little more time for 
making preparations for teaching. 
For those of us who live in the 
colder climates, we will find staying 
in more pleasant than going out on 
many evenings or afternoons. Let’s 
take advantage of these minutes to 
do something extra for our lesson 
preparation. 

I’m suggesting that we try some- 
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thing in the way of a simple pup- 
pet or group of puppets to help 
visualize the Bible story in this 
next unit. We should select a kind 
of puppet that we will feel at home 
with. And we certainly do not need 
to make one so elabcrate that the 
puppet becomes a problem rather 
than a help. Here I will describe 
three simple puppets to make. You 
take your choice. Select the one 
that you would like to try, at 
least for one lesscn. Then if you 
like it, you may want to go on and 
experiment more with puppets. Pup- 
pets can be fun for teacher and 
for learner. 


How to Make 

A handkerchief puppet is perhaps 
one of the simplest but a most use- 
ful puppet for the church school 
teacher. Handkerchiefs ccme in all 
sizes as do rubber balls or potatoes. 
We could make the members of the 
family different sizes along with 
other identifying characteristics for 
our purposes. A handkerchief with 
stripes or print can add something 
that we may desire in this simple 
puppet. 

Take a rubber ball or potato and 
cut a hole the size of a penny in one 
end. (This is the place for your in- 
dex finger, so make the hole about 
that size.) Add hair to the puppet 
head and a face, if you like. The 
children will not be particular if 
the puppet has a face or hair. But 
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it might be more interesting to you 
if you add these extra features. 


Put the handkerchief over your 
hand, draped from your index fin- 
ger. Insert your finger and _ the 
handkerchief in the ball or potato. 
The handkerchief will now drape 
over the rest of your hand. As you 
extend your middle finger and 
thumb, the handkerchief will drape 
over these fingers to indicate a 
sleeve. The thumb and middle fin- 
gers will be hands for your puppet. 
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A sock hand puppet is also very 
simple and a good choice for some- 
one who has children in the home. 


Cut off the toe and foot of the 


sock as illustrated here. The toe 
will be the head. Stuff the re 
mainder of the sock into the toe 
as stuffing for the head. Push the 
stuffing around in such a way that 
there’s room for your index finger. 
Then you can move this part of the 
puppet as you use it. Stitch loosely 
around the end of the sock and pull 
the thread reasonably tight, making 
an indentation for the neck. Make 
a face and add hair and a hat, 
if desired, to complete the head. 
Cut holes in the side of the sock 
for thumb and middle fingers to be 
the hands for the puppet. 

Perhaps the simplest puppet of 
all is the plain stick puppet. For 
the stick puppet you can use figures 
of persons from story leaflets or 
nursery cards. 

Cut out the pictures to resemble 
the characters of the Bible story. 
Mount these pictures on heavy paper 
and paste a tongue depresser or a 
similar stick to the back. 
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How to Use 


For the preschooler, one of the 
first important steps is to let the 
children know that what you are 
using is really a puppet. Their 
imagination is so good that some 
of them think that these creatures 
(ugly as they are) are real and 
alive. Spend some time showing the 
children how the puppet works; 
have the puppet wave to the chil- 
dren; have the puppet talk to the 
children; and let one of the chil- 
dren make the puppet talk or move. 
Then explain to the children that 
these puppets or make-believe peo- 
ple are going to “help us to play the 
story that we have heard today.” 

It will be important for you to 
tell the Bible story using the pic- 
tures on the leaflet or the nursery 
card so that the children will be- 
come acquainted with the figures 
illustrated there. Great care has been 
taken to make these as authentic 
as possible. Your puppet simply 
cannot be a substitute for that. But 
your puppet can be a very exciting 
addition to the visual tools in pre- 
senting the story. 

Retell the Bible story using the 
puppets to play the role of the 
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characters in the story. You may 
find yourself wanting to add ad- 
ditional conversation or action scenes 
which are not on the leaflet or 
story card. You will need to take 
some liberty to expand this idea 
using your own expressions and 
your own ideas for additional ac- 
tion experiences to make your story 
come alive. 

The story on the leaflet and card 
will be used by the parent at home, 
so some resemblance needs to re- 
main. But your story could have 
some other dimensions that are not 
mentioned in the story materials. 
However, keep the action and _nar- 
ration in the thought and feeling 
of the story as it appears in the 
pupil’s materials. 

Another way to use the puppets 
is to have each child say one thing 
for a puppet or do one scene with 
a puppet. Nursery and kindergarten 
children really cannot use more than 
one puppet at a time; it will be 
important to give them very simple 
puppet experiences. But they will 
enjoy taking part and you, their 
teacher, will want to encourage 
them to do it. 


What Next? 


If this puppet experience turns 
out to be real fun for you and you 
want to do something more with 
puppets or to have your children 
make puppets, you will want a help- 
ful resource. A simple, practical 
well-illustrated one is Fun with Pup- 
pets by Sylvia Cassell (Nashville, 
Tenn., Broadman Press, 1956). Ask 
your church school to secure this 
book for your church school library. 
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Dear PHIL: 


Have you been to any good com- 
mittee meetings lately? ’m willing 
to bet you can’t count the ones 
you've attended in the last month. 
Ask your nearest neighbor. I'll bet 
he can’t count them all either—not 
just church meetings, but all kinds 
of committee meetings. 

I've had my share to, and a few 
weeks ago at a series of meetings 
I noticed a few phrases being re- 
peated time and again. I found my- 
self mentally asking some questions. 
Like, what did he say? What does 
he mean? What does he really 
mean? And then, how can I get out 
of doing anything about it? 

Probably you'll be involved in a 
committee in the near future where 
the same phrases and expressions 
will be used. I thought you might 
like to have my “Handy Guide for 
Listeners at Committee Meetings, 
Whereby One Can Sift the Chaff 
from the Pseudo-chaff and Have 
the Super-chaff Appear in All Its 
Glory.” 

CLUE ME IN—I haven’t time 
for details. You tell me, so I can 
get on with something more im- 
portant. 


LES, SAY Ti LOUD AND 
CLEAR—That’s enough discussion 
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on this point. Now let’s get on to 
something else. 


SAY A LITTLE MORE—What’s 
this nut talking about? If I encour- 
age him to keep talking, everyone 
will find out just how stupid he is. 

WHAT YOU’RE SAYING IS— 
You've talked enough on this sub- 
ject. Give me a chance to say some- 
thing. 

IF 1M READING YOU RIGHT 
—Your idea is neither good nor 
bad. Good or bad, I can say it 
better. 

LET ME HITCH ON—I just 
woke up. This is a good way to 
let everyone know I’m on the ball. 

ZERO IN ON—Of all the stupid 
ideas we've listed, let’s try this one. 


There are probably many more 
that could be added. But I lead a 
sheltered life. ’'ve only been to one 
committee meeting all week. 

It’s really too bad committee 
meetings have become the butt of 
so many quips and jokes, but I 
guess it’s our own fault. We've let 
them get out of hand and now 
we must follow what amounts to 
a liturgical form. But perhaps all is 
not lost. Perhaps we could have a 
gentleman’s agreement that every 
committee appointed in 1964 will 
have one less member than planned. 
Just think how many people would 
be left over. These could serve on 
other committees! 

Yours, 
NATE 

P.S. Did you know that one of 
our churches had a committee in 
charge of securing wall-to-wall car- 
pet for the hymnal racks? 
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eo-as a matter of fact 


Marvin Johnson, research consultant for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, will attend a preliminary meeting in Detroit, January 30- 
February |, with the research consultant for Department of Parish 
Education of the Lutheran Church in America. They will consider 
the possibility of studying a group of children from 10 to !5 years 
to see what happens when the curriculum material of the two 
church bodies is used. The influence of the home, what interests 
one child and not another, whether or not the curriculum goals 
have been reached are possible areas of study. 


February 9 is Race Relations Sunday. Churches are urged to observe 
the day by calling the whole subject of race relations to the attention 
of the congregation. What does your congregation plan to do? 


Several members of the parish education staff will be in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February I1-13, for the annual meeting of the Division of 
Christian Education of the National Council of Churches. 


The Board of Parish Education will meet in Minneapolis February |7-18. 
A principal topic for discussion will be curriculum. 


The annual retreat for the headquarters staff of The American Lutheran 
Church will be held February 28-29 at St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., with the theme ‘The Mission of the Church.'' Guest speaker 
will be the Rev. George Webber, pastor of the East Harlem Parish 
in New York City. 


From January through August 1964 regional and district directors of 
parish education, assisted by members of the national staff, are 
holding conference or area meetings in preparation for the intro- 
duction of new curriculum. A Senior High Training Day and a Con- 
firmation Workshop will be held at each location. The Senior High 
Training Day is attended by senior high teachers and prospective 
teachers. The Confirmation Workshop is attended by pastors. These 
are most important meetings for each congregation. 


Pastors, superintendents, and education committee members should be 
alert to the free examination kit for the 1964 vacation church school 
materials mailed to each parish pastor in the ALC by Augsburg 
Publishing House. Included in the kit again this year are depart- 
mental Get Ready Guides. These, with the Superintendent's Hand- 
book, should enable each congregation to conduct its own training 
sessions for VCS leaders, teachers, and helpers. 
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TREASURE 
In 
Earthen 
VESSELS 


By Ernst E. Kiein 


A WELL-GUARDED niche in 
New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art contains the priceless 
masterpiece of the craftsman’s art, 
Cellini’s cup. Visitors gasp in awe 
at the elegance of this cup of gold 
wrought in the shape of a sea shell 
on whose edge a mermaid sits, while 
a green-gold turtle forms the base. 
In the same showcase there are large 
goblets carved from solid crystal. 
Here is a considerable treasure. But 
I have looked on all these cups and 
ound them empty. They contain 
nothing to cool dry lips or cheer 
the’ heart of- mani sl heres icaine 
strength for weary bodies, no health 
for sin-sick souls. No “balm of 
Gilead” is in these cups. The con- 
tainers are precious; the contents 
are nil. When on the other hand I 
remember times of refreshment, I 
think of a battered tin cup hanging 
in the well house back on the farm, 
and of the burlap-covered earthen- 
ware jug we used to carry into the 
hot fields at harvest time. These 
quenched the thirst. 

American culture is in danger of 
becoming a fancy container devoid 
of any vital meaning. We do not 
build pyramids, as did the Egyptians 
of a bygone day, but we spend mil- 
lions on every shot into outer space. 
We probe the distant vicinity of 
Venus, prepare to land on the moon, 
and establish instant global commu- 
nication via Telstar. But what do we 
have to say to the rest of the world, 
or to the edges of the universe? 
Visitors from other lands are not 
favorably impressed by the barrage 
of sights and sounds that pour from 
our competitive commercial chan- 
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nels, whether radio, TV, the silver 
screen, or the press. Every major 
city has massive projects of urban 
renewal underway. Will there also 
be a renewal of the spirit? 

A church can also be an empty 
vessel, however costly and elegant 
the outer shell. Cologne cathedral, 
on the banks of the Rhine, took 
more than four hundred years to 
build. Its twin towers were badly 
damaged during the Second World 
War. Repairs were estimated to take 
fifteen years and many thousands of 
dollars. In 1950 a lottery was con- 
ducted on the very steps of the 
cathedral to raise the funds for its 
repair, while inside a “treasure 
room” contained valuable relics of 
gold and silver gems. The sanctuary 
was largely deserted except for tour- 
ists. How many American churches 
are essentially show pieces, symbols 
of the affluent society whose function 
it is to sanctify the current values 
and bestow a social status on those 
who belong? Meanwhile, not far 
away the slums take their toll. The 
rates of unemployment, broken 
homes, and juvenile delinquency 
steadily climb, while the teenage sub- 
culture carries on its incessant war- 
fare against the society which so 
largely fails them. This is the world 
we live in. 

This is our world and the world 
of our children. It is a world of 
turmoil and transition in which the 
heresies of nationalism and atomic 


This article is one of a series planned by 
the Committee on Children’s Work of the 
Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. It is being used 
by several co-operating denominations. 
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diplomacy add a dimension of gloom 
to every sky. It is a world in which 
fear and hatred and violence are in- 
escapable facts of life which inevit- 
ably influence our children. This is 
the atmosphere in which the Chris- 
tian nurture and training of the 
young must take place. We kid our- 
selves if we think otherwise. 


How can normal personality de- 
velopment, sound character training, 
education for Christian living, take 
place under these circumstances? 
How can eager, bright-eyed boys 
and girls come to know God in such 
an age? Can they be shown the 
reality of his grace in Jesus Christ 
so that they will make spontaneous 
response? Where are the guidelines, 
the exemplars, the inner dynamic 
of the Christian life we seek to 
communicate to the young? And 
where is the nurturing community 
where the child can drink deeply of 
the elixir of divine love, finding the 
inner strength to face an often pagan 
and destructive world? This is the 
challenge of our age to the Christian 
educator. 


Personal Involvement 


Our statement of the problem 
points to its solution, or at least 
to the direction we must take. Hu- 
man personality does not develop in 
a vacuum. It is always the product 
of a community, a society, a culture. 
This is why the Christian educator 
cannot ignore the world at large. 
In order to help train a child in 
the way he should go, imparting to 


Mr. Klein is minister, Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church and United Ministry, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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him a knowledge of God and of 
Jesus as Savior and Lord, we must 
understand how the language of 
society in general and the values of 
his particular community are affect- 
ing that child. And we must be 
willing to work with others in that 
society—parents, teachers, recreation 
leaders, librarians, representatives of 
the press, radio, TV—to make the 
larger environment into a truly hu- 
man community. No man lives unto 
himself. 

Good Christian education there- 
fore begins with good citizenship. 
Our problems of character and con- 
duct, of belief and behavior, are 
rooted in the real world of man and 
things, nature and history. In that 
real world we as Christian educators 
must take our stand as real men and 
women; knowing the sins and foi- 
bles of that world, but also the sav- 
ing grace of God at work in that 
world. Only through our personal 
involvement can we hope to under- 
stand the problems of the boys and 
girls we hope to teach. Only as we 
begin to function as “salt” and 
“light” in the world can we help 
young people find their place and 
function in life. 
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Vehicles of God's Grace 


The boys and girls we teach know © 
that we stand not only in the world 
at large, but also in that particu- 
lar community called the church. 
Though some church buildings are 
empty and cold, where the church is 
the authentic people of God, it is 
the community of love. Its function 
is not only to point to the love of 
God revealed in the past, in the bib- 
lical events, but also in the present 
and in the future. The church must 
not only speak about the love of 
God; it must be the community 
which consciously partakes of and 
celebrates that ever-present love. 

Where these great realities are 
actually experienced by families— 
where parents and children are 
aware of participating in a commu- 
nity of love that receives and cele- 
brates and freely shares the grace 
that is in Jesus Christ, in the fellow- 
ship of the forgiven and the for- 
giving, in speaking the truth to each 
other in love, disciplining each other, 
knowing the joy of obedience to the 
Lord of life—there Christian edu- 
cation is not a problem but an 
achievement. The tragedy of the 
contemporary American “organiza- 
tion church” is simply that it expe- 
riences so little of the Good News it 
so. ostentatiously proclaims. The 
priesthood of believers in Luther’s 
sense of being “little Christs” to 
each other is possible only where 
people know each other deeply. 

The answer to the problem of bet- 
ter Christian education is usually 
given in terms of curriculum, teach- 
ing aids, better classrooms and 
equipment, teacher training, and the 
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like. Millions of dollars are spent 
for Christian education buildings 
that are used only a few hours a 
week. Tremendous energy is wasted 
on attendance contests, prizes, and 
other promotional gimmicks which 
can create only numerical illusions 
of success and inner emptiness. 

If the first responsibility of the 
Christian educator is to be a real 
man or a real woman in the real 
world, the second is to be a real 
Christian in an authentic church of 
Jesus Christ. God needs no more 
chameleon-like “culture Christians” 
trying to sanctify the status quo. 
He could use a few more rugged 
saints with the courage needed to re- 
form a world church, recalling it to 
its God-given task and reshaping it 
for its mission in the world. Physical 
plant and equipment, good _ tech- 
niques, and materials are necessary. 
But all are at best frail and second- 
ary vehicles for the truth of God. 
Unless his grace is seen in human 
lives, it will not be seen at all! 


Free to Be 

Boys and girls will know their 
teacher not only as a man or woman 
of the world, taking some sort of 
stand and playing some role in the 
social issues of the day. The chil- 
dren we teach will be aware also of 
our place in the church, of our func- 
tioning as churchmen and church 
women. They will read our attitudes 
and emulate our values. They see 
world and church through our eyes 
as well as their own. But first and 
foremost they will know us as per- 
sons, and their judgment of us will 
be a part of their judgment of the 
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church and of their understanding 
of the world. 

In the last analysis, the teacher 
cannot hide behind lesson materials 
or equipment. He or she will not 
succeed in being a different person 
while in class—some incarnation of 
piety or of someone’s idea of a Chris- 
tian. Children soon know us for 
what we are. There is no escape! 
They will be convinced of the love 
and grace of God as a reality in 
this world only as they become 
aware of his spirit incarnate in at 
least some of what we are and do. 


To say that this is so is not to 
lay claim to moral superiority or 
spiritual achievement. It is, rather, 
true Christian humility to confess 
with St. Paul that “We are no better 
than pots of earthenware to contain 
this treasure, and this proves that 
such transcendent power does not 
come from us, but is God’s alone” 
(2 Corinthians 4:7).1 If this is so, 
then a great burden is removed from 
us; we are freed from all necessity to 
pretend that we are better than we 
are; we no longer need to pose as 
“experts” or “authorities” on the 
Bible or Christian theology and mor- 
als. We are free to be ourselves, 
admitting our limitation, our con- 
tinuing moral struggle, and our con- 
stant need of forgiveness. We are 
free, too, to forget ourselves; we no 
longer need to build up our reputa- 
tions as mature Christians worthy of 
imitation. We are free to follow 
Christ in obedience to God. We are 


"From The New English Bible, copy- 
righted by the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press and the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press 1961. 
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free to give ourselves to these chil- 
dren, as Christ gave himself for us. 
Only when adults whom they know 
actually function, however inade- 
quately, as vessels for the transcen- 
dent glory of God, will boys and 
girls become aware of that power in 
the world and in their lives. 
What does this mean for our re- 
lationship with boys and girls? One 
eight-year-old was asked by a neigh- 
bor why she and her sister apparent- 
ly preferred the neighbor’s house to 
their own home. Suzie’s reply was, 
“At home Mother just lets us talk. 
You listen to us like a person.” Love 
for another begins in respecting the 
other as a real person, even a young 
child. “Each member of the commu- 
nity is given his particular place,” 
says Dietrich Bonhoeffer in Life To- 
gether” This is especially important 
in the formative years when children 
are seeking an identity. Unless we 
are able to give “listening love” we 
will not be able to give anything to 
the other one, for we fail to recog- 
nize his dignity as a person. We fail 
to see that he has a world of his 
own with pains and problems that 


"From Life Together by Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, published by Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1954. 
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are unique. And we fail to convince 
him that someone cares, and is his 
friend. 

To give this kind of love without 
shame and pretense, we must get to 
the child’s level. The man who 
knows that he lives only by grace 
and is acceptable only because God 
is a forgiving father, should be able 
to consider a child’s viewpoint and 
problem more urgent than his own. 

The schools in Manchester, New 
Hampshire were closed on a Mon- 
day last year in tribute to Catherine 
Neary, a second-grade teacher for 
seventeen years, whose death came 
suddenly. “She had a wonderful tal- 
ent for meeting each child on his 
or her level and helping him to solve 
his problems” . . . .(she was) “al- 
ways there to share our joys and 
sorrows” .... In any kind of trou- 
ble, she'd be in to help out. And 
when it was good news, she was 
right there to offer congratulations 
and help celebrate.” “She was a 
teacher, a friend, and also some- 
thing special... every one of us got 
something that is going to make our 
lives better.” So ran the tributes to 
a school teacher. Or, shall we say, to 
an “earthen vessel” from which peo- 
ple received something of the trans- 
cendant grace and glory of God? 

She was always there! Can this 
be said of the modern church school 
teacher? Or is this only a one hour 
a week duty within the confines of 
an institution called the church? 
Do we know the parents of our chil- 
dren, the kind of homes from which 
they come? Does the quality of life 
in the home help the child to develop 
a sense of ¢rust, the expectation that 
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“when help is needed, it will some- 
how arrive?” The unloved child is 
pushed in the direction of mistrust, 
setting the stage for various per- 
sonality inadequacies in later life. 
Does the home offer the child en- 
couragement and recognition for 
tasks well done? Do parents instill 
a sense of autonomy and initiative 
from which children gain confidence, 
purpose, and direction for their 
lives? Is there “a firm, friendly 
consistent discipline, with parents 
holding themselves to the same high 
standards demanded of their chil- 
dren?”? Does the family provide for 
its children the necessary ingredi- 
ents of a sound character structure, 
or is it another empty vessel, how- 
ever luxurious on the outside? The 
teacher must know! 


The Church of Jesus Christ 

So far, we have said nothing 
about the “private” disciplines of 
Bible reading, prayer, and medita- 
tion usually urged as necessary prep- 
aration for the teacher. Perhaps the 
reason for this is our conviction 
that, like the whole process of Chris- 
tian education, these disciplines can- 
not be private. Without these, we 
become empty vessels, “noisy gongs” 
of sounding brass. But the task to 
which we are called, the challenge 
which contemporary culture hurls at 
the church and which we must ac- 
cept, is too much for any individual, 
or even for a family alone. As edu- 
cators aware of the many varied and 
often sinister influences at work in 
our communities shaping the con- 


*From an address, ‘Building Each Com- 
plete Life,” by Dr. Dana Farnsworth, Di- 
rector, Harvard University Health Services. 
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duct of young and old, we know 
that the entire body of Christ is in- 
volved in the educational task. 
There is a corporate responsibility 
for the common life of the commu- 
nity that ministers, deacons and 
church members share with church 
school teacher, public officials, and 
every channel of public opinion. 
It is this common life, this cor- 
porate responsibility for culture, that 
we lift up to God in private prayer 
and public worship. Our Bible read- 
ing is not for “points” in some 
private “spiritual” game, but the 
earnest seeking to know the Word 
of God alive and at work in the 
present age, the local scene, as well 
as in the hallowed past. This is a 
discovery we do not make alone. 
When we find this treasure it is 
always in the company of other per- 
sons—perhaps our parents, or min- 
isters, or friends and neighbors, or 
fellow teachers—real people whom 
we have known rather well, if not 
intimately, and in whose life we 
became aware of another dimension: 
“the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God” (2 Corinthians 4:6). 
Here in these very human folk who 
for us were “always there,” we have 
received “treasure in earthen vessels.” 
This is the church of Jesus Christ, 
tempted in these prosperous days to 
become ornate and empty, but con- 
stantly renewed by these humble ser- 
vants who know the true treasure 
and will not rest until they find it. 
And those who receive, give. For it 
is the nature of this treasure that 
it cannot be hidden. It shines forth 
from the lives of the humble, the 
obedient, as from the face of Christ. 
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I believe that the most important purpose of 
Christian education for senior high youth is to 
help the learner meet and relate himself to the 
Person, Jesus Christ. 


This | Believe... 


.. about Senior High Education 


This means that the one purpose 
of senior high parish education is 
the spread of the Christian faith. 
This means more than imparting 
knowledge about the Bible. 

This means more than studying 
the travels of Paul. 

This means more than reciting 
Christian doctrines. 

All these are important. But some- 
times they stand in the way, for both 
teacher and learner, of the real pur- 
pose of Christian education. I be- 
lieve we must help youth relate 
themselves to the Person, Jesus 
Christ. 


Which Is More Important? 


Which is more important? To re- 
cite the names of the Books of the 
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By Hartan Norem 


As ToLp To Cart F. WELLER 


Bible? Or to be able to tell what 
the Christ of the Scriptures means? 

Which is more important? Our 
views on evolution? Or what life is 
like in the light of what God has 
done in Jesus Christ? 

This is not to say these other 
things are unimportant. We want 
Christians to be intelligent in their 
faith. But tragically, often teacher, 
and consequently students, have 
made secondary things the chief 
goal of Christian education. 


What Can Be Done? 


In the next three years senior 
high education in The American 


Mr. Norem is director of senior high 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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Lutheran Church will have a new 
look. In the next three years senior 
high teachers and pupils of the 
ALC can embark together on an 
adventure in learning. This has been 
the goal set before the Department 
of Parish Education. 


Needs and Goals 

I believe that senior high youth 
have a deep spiritual thirst for an- 
swers to questions. Their deepest 
feelings of loneliness, guilt, failure, 
and fear must be satisfied with valid 
answers. I believe that there is only 
one direction in which the teacher 
can point—to the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

Our Lord struggled with human 
existence. He wrestled with its temp- 
tations and problems. In the midst 
of life he said, “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life . . .” (John 
14:6). This is why our and the 
teenagers’ relationship with him can 
and must be most vital. 


Where Can We Begin? 

First, the teacher must accept the 
senior high student as a person in 
his own right. The senior high stu- 
dent is struggling toward maturity 
and this must be recognized. The 
senior high student feels he is ac- 
cepted and recognized when he is 
given a voice in his education pro- 
cess. 

This can mean a number of 
things: Let the learner choose the 
goal (and the content) of what he 
will study within the framework of- 
fered by his church’s parish educa- 
tion. He should be the one to deter- 
mine the pace at which the learning 
will take place; he has a right to ex- 
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press himself and be heard. Let 
the senior high student suggest the 
method to which he will most read- 
ily respond. But remember that the 
senior high student doesn’t do all 
this alone. He is sparked (moti- 
vated) by a teacher who is concerned 
about what is happening. 


What Makes a Good Class? 


I have encountered many class 
situations, both secular and church- 
related. Some classes are called 
“exciting” or “terrific.” Others 
produce little more than a groan. 
Looking for reasons why some are 
terrific, I have found two: 

1. The teacher is an excellent 
one who sees eye to eye with the 
students, who understands the topic, 
and who has a love for teaching. 

2. The students in the class are 
motivated (sparked) because the 
teacher has started a_ controlled 
chain reaction. 

Let me explain. 

I believe that there is no greater 
contrast in Christian education than 
there is between the run-of-the-mill 
classroom situation and the teacher- 
sparked group. When a teacher 
takes time to motivate a group, even 
though this may take as much as 
a third of the teaching time allowed, 
the result can be amazing. 

The instructor who has stimu- 
lated his class almost has to hold 
back on the reins; students almost 
run away with the excitement of 
learning. Students do much more, 
and do it on their own, than will 
the members of the class which 
must be disciplined, cajoled, or 
threatened to do what the teacher 


wants them to do. The difference 
lies in teacher-motivation. 


Indoctrination and Education 

If learners are not stimulated by 
the teacher there is danger that 
the class will be “used” by the 
teacher. It isn’t enough for the 
teacher to “tell” the class that the 
lesson has something to say to life. 
Somehow the learner must discover 
that the teaching has something 
to say to his life. The question 
is, should learners, merely be in- 
doctrinated or should they be edu- 
cated as well? Should the learner 
be imbued with an opinion (in- 
doctrinated) or led forth (edu- 
cated) able to relate learnings to 
his life? 

I will be the first to admit that 
there is some risk involved in such 
an adventuresome kind of teach- 
ing. There are places where the 
teaching can go wrong. But there 
are many places where it can go 
right. Let mestrelate a recent. ex- 
perience with a senior high class. 


A "Pilot Test'’ Class 


I once tried to get a class to the 
point where the students would 
raise their own questions. But | 
was frustrated at one turn after 
another. Finally I turned to the 
class and asked what was wrong. 
Certainly there were points where 
I should have been questioned. 

The group sat and stared at me. 
I raised some highly embarrassing 
questions. They sat and stared at 
me. On purpose I arrived at some 
“wild” conclusions. They sat and 
stared at me. 

During the discussion one of the 
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boys commented, “Pastor Norem, I 
think you're expecting something 
you have no right to expect— 
you're expecting us to think. You 
say you want us to ask questions. 
May I ask, will you first show us 
how? We don’t know!” 

After some discussion the stu- 
dents admitted that they had talked 
about some of the things I was 
trying to raise in discussion—but 
never within a church situation, a 
Sunday school class, or even within 
their own homes. They said that 
it didn’t seem proper to raise such 
questions to a Sunday — school 
teacher. One student did admit that 
he almost raised his hand, but he 
was afraid he’d be criticized for 
asking “dumb questions.” 


Our Spoon-fed Youth 


A difficulty is that many teen- 
agers feel that Sunday church 
school teaching amounts to so much 
spoon-feeding. They feel the church 
tells them what they are to learn, 
when they are to learn it, and even 
the precise words they are to use 
when reciting what they have 
learned. It appears that the church 
has been so engrossed in teaching 
what has seemed important to the 
teacher that it has ignored what has 
been important to the learner. 

Over the years we have furnished 
the learner with study books, work- 
sheets, and projects. These have 
been good. But we must remember 
one thing. These have so often 
been the result of adults asking 
questions of interest to adults. If 
so, the answers are those which 
prove to be satisfactory for adults. 
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These the learners have obedi- 
ently gone through, with the result 
that the learner found answers to 
questions he never asked. I believe 
the senior high student in the pilot 
class was right—learners must be 
shown how to ask questions. The 
learner must be guided in a way 
of asking them. 


A Life-related Faith 


In the senior high classes of our 
church there should be no such 
thing as “an honest question—but 
the improper place to raise it.” If 
the question is of interest to the 
teenager, it is also of interest to 
God. If the teenager raises the 
question, it has some relevancy to 
life. If the question is asked by the 
teenager, it can be enlightened 
through a study of God’s Word. 

Too often teenagers have seen 
faith in Jesus Christ as something 
inflicted on them by the church. 
Faith has been presented through 
adults who are too unsure them- 
selves to allow the learner to ask 
his own questions and unable to 
relate faith to life where he is. 

What do we have as a result? 
Mainly nice Christian sitters, if 
they are still in the church. But 
we are called upon to make disci- 
ples—followers of Jesus Christ. 

Put the individual learner in the 
center with his search for identity 
and for relationship to Christ. And 
if we help the senior high student 
find his answer in Jesus Christ we 
have a pretty good chance of suc- 
cess. In fact, if we help him look 
to Christ we are on the way to the 
only chance for success. 
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The Senior High Curriculum 


Loyal to Christ and the teenager 

® Youth have interests and con- 
cerns. 

® God’s Word and 
have concerns. 

* Courses are being developed 
where these intersect. 


the church 


Variety and Choice 

* Local church administrators 
(parish education committee, with 
representative youth) select courses 
to be offered in the parish. 

® Each teenager chooses which of 
offered courses to take. 


Shared teaching-learning 

® Small face-to-face groups engage 
in study, discussion, prayer, decision. 

® Teenagers and teachers share in 
opportunities to learn. 

® Teacher not expected to give 
answers to all questions, but to help 
students discover answers. 


Flexible to fit class interest 
® Quarterly courses written in 3- 
10 rather than 13 lessons per quarter. 
® Each group spends the amount 
of time it needs on each chapter. 


Adaptable for small or large churches 
® Concept of variety and choice 
permits each congregation to offer 
as many or as few courses it desires 
at any given time. 
® Ideal class size—10 or less. 
®Interest-graded rather than 
group-graded. 


For Further Information 

If you are a senior high teacher 
or prospective teacher, be sure you 
hear about and attend the Senior 
High Training Day in your area. 
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DEPARTMENT 


OF PARISH 
EDUCATION 


To: Editor, LUTHERAN TEACHER 
The American From: Norman E. Wegmeyer 
Lutheran 
Church Subject! "Questions and Answers" 


Hach time I answer a question by mail I wish I could write to many 
other teachers in the ALC. Undoubtedly others have asked similar 
questions, but just haven't written in. 


Here are two questions I've recently answered. Could you use these 
for the start of a new monthly feature in LUTHERAN TEACHER? I'11 
be glad to answer other questions in future issues. 


Please tell your readers to write me, c/o Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, The American Lutheran Church, h22 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 5515. 
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What's happening to the good, old 
expression, ''Sunday school''? Recently 
we've been hearing ‘church school" used 
in its place. It seems to me it's confusing 
to change words just for the sake of 
change. 

—F.V., S.D. 
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This question reminds me of my high 
school days when | heard people from 
a neighboring church call their minister 
Pastor’ and not ''Reverend” (or ''Rev- 
ener’). It sounded very strange to me 
and | couldn't see why anyone wanted 
to change a perfectly good title. Later 
the reason became clear. In my own min- 
istry | have always preferred ''Pastor."’ 

"Church school'' is not a new name 
for Sunday school. It means to convey 
the idea that there are many forms of 
instruction going on in the church at 
various times. Most congregations have 
vacation church school classes, adult in- 
struction classes, confirmation classes, 
Sunday school classes, and others. 

It is the total ministry of the church 
that is meant when “church school" is 
used. When we speak of help for church 
school teachers we mean all who teach 
in the congregation, not only those who 
teach on Sunday. The Sunday school is 
a part of the church school program. The 
church school is in session on Saturdays, 
weekdays, and Sundays. 

Actually the title isn't as important 
as the idea that there ought to be a total 
teaching program in the congregation, 
one in which the entire congregation par- 
ticipates and supports. Sometimes even 
an unfamiliar expression can help us look 
at things in a new and refreshing way. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Education. 
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The Church Workers’ Institutes in our 
area have been fine. But it seems so dif- 
ficult to get people to take advantage 
of them. How can we get more teach- 
ers to seek more training? 


A.D., Tex. 


Perhaps we've reached the point where 
we should take the training to the teach- 
er rather than corral the teachers to an 
institute. In 1964 the leadership educa- 
tion program in the ALC will be some- 
what different. (See the January issue of 
Lutheran Teacher.) 

In 1964 the various suggested courses 
will be taught in the local parish to the 
church school teachers of a given con- 
gregation. Under this plan selected per- 
sons from each parish will attend the 
Conference Church Workers’ Institute in 
order to receive the training necessary 
to conduct a study course in their own 
congregation. It appears that four to 
six different courses will be offered each 
year for different groups of people (for 
example, prospective teachers, a partic- 
ular department, etc.). 

But perhaps your congregation and 
especially your teaching staff should 
deal with some deeper questions. If the 
teachers in your congregation seem in- 
different, why not suggest that they 
spend several evenings in an attempt 
to answer such questions as What is 
teaching? What makes for really good 
teaching? What should teachers know in 
order to teach? 

Spending some time in serious discus- 
sion on such questions may do more 
good than sending out reams of pub- 
licity materials. I've found that when 
teachers are aware of their key posi- 
tions and their constant need for train- 
ing they will take advantage of the 
courses offered. 
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FOR LENT AND EASTER 


He RES add meaning and 
zest to Lent and Easter hymn 
singing. Whether it be at the choir 
school, or opening worship in the 
Sunday church school, or the open- 
ing worship of an auxiliary pro- 
gram, there is a temptation to sing 
hymns with little thought of what 
the words mean. 


The Easter Story in Scripture and 
Song combines the story of Easter, 
symbols of the passion and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and well known Easter 
hymns in a reverent and enriching 
service. Opportunity to view and 
hear the events of the first Easter 
morning and then to sing the hymn, 
“Jesus Christ is risen today” in- 
volves one in the thrilling reality 
of the resurrection. Try The Easter 
Story in Scripture and Song. Color, 
41 frames, LP record, script, approx- 
imately 15 minutes, sale $9.00. 

If you want an inexpensive film- 
strip for a good hymn sing, Hymns 
of the Cross offers a good selection. 
Words for the following are super- 
imposed on color art backgrounds: 
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“When I survey the wondrous 
cross,” “Crown him with many 
crowns,” “Beneath the cross of Je- 
sus,” and “In the cross of Christ 
I glory.” Color, 37 frames, $5.00. 
Family Films has recently released 
a new kit of Lenten and Easter 
Hymns and Lenten and Easter De- 
votions. The hymn filmstrip, Lenten 
and Easter Hymns, presents words 
and illustrated backgrounds for ten 
hymns for Lent and Easter: “Be- 
neath the cross of Jesus,” “When 
I survey the wondrous cross,” “Jesus, 
keep me near the cross,” “Tis mid- 
night and on Olive’s brow,” “O 
sacred Head, now wounded,” “In 
the cross of Christ I glory,” “The 
Day of Resurrection,” “Crown him 
with many crowns,” “Christ, the 
Lord is risen today,” “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ Name.” For a group 
hymn-sing a filmstrip can eliminate 
the need for hymnals or hymn sheets 
and concentrates attention on the 
screen and the song leader. There 
is no record with this filmstrip. 
The second filmstrip in this set, 
Lenten and Easter Devotions, con- 
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‘In Joseph's Garden" 
Concordia Films 


sists of four separate devotional or 
worship services, each built around 
a different Lenten and Easter theme. 
The four devotions are to be used 
one at a time and are appropriate 
for Lenten services, Sunday church 
school, group meetings with juniors 
through adults. 

All the material necessary is on 
the filmstrip. Participation by the 
group is very important and is in- 
dicated on the screen. 

The four devotions are recorded 
on two sides of one LP record. Each 
begins with a brief prelude and call 
to worship followed by a hymn, 
meditation and Scripture, another 
hymn, then concluding with a 
prayer litany. Each service is well 
worked out and provides a real 
worship experience. Each filmstrip 
sells for $6.00, record is $3.50 and 
the complete kit of Lenten-Easter 
hymns and four devotions is $16.50. 


"The Story of Handel's Messiah" 


When one thinks of Easter music, 
one cannot overlook The Messiah. 
A delightful filmstrip in color art- 
work with excellent recorded narra- 
tion is The Story of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, which tells how the oratorio 
came to be written and interesting 
facts about the composer and the 
first performances of his great work. 
Choirs, choir schools, young people, 
and adults will gain new apprecia- 
tion and knowledge through The 
Story of Handel’s Messiah. Color, 
58 frames, LP record, sale $12.50. 


Easter Programs 


Several visualized Easter pro- 
grams for the Sunday church school 
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are available: He Is Risen, In Jo- 
seph’s Garden and The Glory of the 
Lord, to name three. 

He Is Risen covers events from 
the crucifixion through Christ’s ap- 
pearance to Mary in the garden. 

In Joseph’s Garden visualizes 
events of the resurrection through 
the ascension of Jesus. 

These two programs are $5.00 
each for the filmstrip, $8.00 each for 
filmstrip and record. 


The Glory of the Lord shows how 
God’s love was uniquely made 
known through Jesus, his Son. Each 
filmstrip provides several hymns for 
group participation and attractive 
worship. Programs are available in 
quantity. $6.50 for filmstrip with 
guide; $10.00 for filmstrip with LP 
record. 11 minutes, 40 frames, in 
color. (Concordia) 


Easter in the Family is a sound 
filmstrip which couples’ clubs, moth- 
er’s clubs, and young adults especi- 
ally will find challenging and stim- 
ulating. Easter in the Family is de- 
signed to give Christian parents con- 
crete help and suggestions for mak- 
ing Easter more meaningful in the 
home and family. The filmstrip 
could provide valuable help used in 
conjunction with The Festival Cal- 
endar for the Family, 1963-64. The 
sound filmstrip sells for $10.00. 


Filmstrips may be purchased at 
all Augsburg Publishing House 
branches and authorized afhliate 
distributors. Free Catalogs are avail- 
able on request. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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"The Glory of the Lord" 
Concordia Films 


(This 1s the second part of an 
address given at the North Ameri- 
can Committee, World Council of 
Christian Education, May 27-28, 
1963. In the first part, published 
last month, Dr. Takenaka stated 
that art expresses the extraordinary, 
that the realm of art is universal, 
and that art expresses the creative 
quality of persons.) 


Indigenous Art Expression 


Of particular importance in the 
church life of Asia is the matter of 
indigenous expression. We welcome 
the efforts in Africa, Asia, and else- 
where, for Christian statement in 
forms related to the traditional heri- 
tage. A caution, however, is needed 
in relation to the indigenization of 
Christian art. 

For one thing, it is essential that 
art which is truly Christian has 
genuine quality and creative vitality. 
We might illustrate this by saying 
that a Christian doctor should be 
kind and generous in his medical 
service. This attitude, however, can- 
not be a substitute for his ability or 
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TNE ARTs 
IN CHRISTIAN 


professional quality as a physician. 
There is the need that the quality 
of art used in our churches truly 
express imaginative and creative 
power. 

Further, there should not be a 
turning back to old traditional cul- 
ture forms merely through nostalgia. 
While we appreciate the inherited 
value of the culture of the past in 
the East, this is not to say that 
Christian art is a mere going back 
to the old. There must be contempo- 
rary expression of what this means 
in meaningful artistic form. 

In this connection, it is ques- 
tionable whether the uncritical bor- 
rowing of ancient, traditional forms 
is really acceptable. Thus many 
Christians in Japan find distasteful 
a representation of Christ as wear- 
ing Confucian robes. This does not 
for them represent the crucified and 
risen Lord. 


Dr. Takenaka, professor of social ethics 
at Doshisha University in Japan, com- 
bines with his professorial duties a lively 
and effective contribution to the life of the 
church and to the use of the arts in ex- 
pression of the Christian faith. 
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EOUCATION 


By Masao TakENAKA 


A true Christian art will be born 
as those with the ability for this 
expression come to know the suffer- 
ing and agony of the world so that 
Christian art will grow out of or- 
dinary life and society of the people 
with its transcendent insight as to 


meaning. 


Art for a Time of Revolutionary 


Change 


It is well known that we live at 
a turning point in human history. 
This is described in various ways: 
rapid social change, revolution, 
transformation, and in many other 
like descriptions. A new image of 
man is being envisaged. New pat- 
terns of life, in the family, in the 
social order, in the community of 
nations, are being sought. What has 


Christian faith to say to this? 


Central in its statement is the 
testimony of St. Paul that “in Christ 
everyone is a new creation.” It is 


Reprinted with permission from the 
Fourth Quarter 1963 issue of World Chris- 
tian Education, the official publication of 
the World Council of Christian Education 


and Sunday School Association. 
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for the Christian to testify to a 
radical and ultimate newness in 
what has happened in Christ. We 
try to invoke a creative expression of 
this newness in our forms, and to 
give a new affirmation of an aware- 
ness of humanity as it may be 
through divine grace in the Chris- 
tian community. 


Christian art is not negative, nor 
to be concerned alone with my 
criticism of negative aspects of pres- 
ent day existence. There needs also 
to be an expression of hope, joy, and 
love—the coming pattern of the 
kingdom of God. This is the escha- 
tological note of Christian art de- 
spite our real experience of suffering 
and agony. Christian art can be an 
expression of the hope of forgiveness 
in Christ, of resurrection over death 
in the minds of the people, in our 
contemporary setting. 


We can be happy to live in the 
struggles of this turning point in 
history as members of a Christian 
community. Life can be a humble 
but beautiful expression of this joy 
and hope in Jesus Christ. 


+ + + 


On the following pages you will 
find examples from the World 
Council of Christian Education’s 
collection of children’s paintings of 
Bible stories. These have come from 
many countries and have been cre- 
ated within the framework of Chris- 
tian schools and churches. Here is 
an indication of the exciting re- 
surgence of creative expression with- 
in the Christian experience by chil- 
dren around the world. 
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PAND CODsSAID: LET ViRIERE BELEIGEiF "LET BIRDS FLY ABOV 
by Gregory Burgess, 13-year-old boy of Ka- FIRMAMENT OF THE H 
waiahaoa Church, Honolulu. year-old boy, Swedish Mi 


S : 

"THE WISE MEN AND THE SHEPHERDS weden 

ALL GOING= TO" SEE JESUS" by Wigeur 

Ahmad, 6-year-old boy, |. D. Tytler School, Photos courtesy World Counc 
New Delhi, India. School Association 


a 
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= EARTH ACROSS THE 
NS" by Kurt Peterson, | |- 
vovenant Church, Lekeryd, 


hristian Education and Sunday 


47 


artes 
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"SO GOD CREATED MAN IN HIS OWN 
IMAGE" by Linda Hutton, 8-year-old girl. The 
Spence School, New York City. 


SESUSHWENT- 1© THESIS sTEMPLEsG 
LEARN ABOUT TEACHING AND PREACH- 
ING ABOUT GOD" by Nadpur Goombadook, 
12-year-old boy, Aborigines’ Inland Mission, 
Australia. 
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NUMBER of our Junior Lu- 

theran groups meet weekly. 
Such groups usually use two courses 
during the year. Missionary Heroes 
is the course suggested for the sec- 
ond semester of the present church 
school year, for grades, four, five, 
and six. 

Since this course was published 
in 1958 the leader will need to check 
the availability of the supplementary 
materials suggested in the teacher’s 
guide. Here are some suggestions to 
help you: 

Check with your own church li- 
brary for any books, pictures, and 
maps you may have. 

Visit your public library for books, 
pictures, and maps you could use 
during this course. 

Use the six booklets listed on the 
last page of your Junior Lutheran 
Handbook for information on ALC 
world mission fields. You will also 
find these six booklets listed on page 
179 of the current Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House catalog. 

Make use of the information in 
current issues of The Missionary, the 
magazine published by the Division 
of World Missions. See page 23 of 
our Handbook. 

If your Sunday school uses Steps, 
the church paper for juniors, en- 
courage your juniors to bring these 
to your weekly session. Have the 
juniors prepare brief reports on vari- 
ous missions using the information 
given each month in their own 
church paper, Steps. 

For additional activities besides 
those suggested in the teacher’s 
guide, see page 23 of the Junior Lu- 
theran Handbook. 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


If your church does not have a 
copy of the ALC World Mission 
Map, do secure one. You will find 
it listed on page 99 of the current 
Augsburg Publishing House catalog. 
You will find it useful in locating 
the mission fields of our church. 

Two books for children’s read- 
ing listed on page 31 of the teach- 
ers guide, My Indian Picture Story 
Book and Peter of the Mesa are 
no longer available. Consult your 
public library for children’s books 
on the American Indians. 

For information on Lutheran 
work among the American Indians 
write to: 

Lutheran Committee for Indians 

1300 Fourth Avenue South 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
See also the suggestions on page 28 
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NEWS 


By Exrra M. Osten 


of the booklet “There Is Something 
to Do.” The stewardship secretary 
of your local ALCW should have a 


copy of this booklet. 


Some of the hymns suggested for 
study are from Songs of Praise, a 
hymnal of the former ALC. Select 
a hymn from the Service Book and 
Hymnal in place of the suggested 
hymn if you do not have a copy of 


Songs of Praise. 


Lutheran World Relief Projects 


The pupil’s workbook of Mission- 
ary Heroes contains a listing of the 
contents of Kiddies’ Kits, page 39. 
This list is no longer correct. Fol- 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 


theran program. 
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lowing is a list of articles to be 
included in the Kiddies’ Kits: 

1 large pencil writing pad (8x19) 

5 pencils (not sharpened) 

1 ruler 

1 small cake soap 

1 small pocket comb 

1 tooth brush 

1 turkish hand towel (approx. 26 

inches long) 

1 wash cloth 

1 handkerchief (cotton, colored, 

or printed) 

This list is also given in the 
booklet “There Is Something to Do.” 
Included are the directions for pack- 
aging, marking, and mailing. If you 
have any questions regarding this 
project, write me. 

Some time ago we had a letter re- 
garding the collection of and ship- 
ping of used bars of soap. You will 
find the needed information in the 
booklet mentioned above, “There Is 
Something to Do.” The ALCW has 
listed a number of service projects 
in this booklet. It is suggested that 
you work with the stewardship sec- 
retary of your local ALCW if you 
undertake any of these projects. 


Mission Project—Spring 1964 

The special mission offering to 
be gathered by ail the children of 
The American Lutheran Church is 
to be designated to some phase of 
American Missions. A special mail- 
ing is to go to all pastors and Sun- 
day school superintendents some 
time during February. As usual, all 
Junior Lutheran leaders are urged 
to work with their Sunday school 
in this project. Additional informa- 
tion will be given here next month. 
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New Committee Members 

If you have new members on your 
congregation’s parish education com- 
mittee— 

® vive them your copies of Source- 
book sections, especially “Education 
in the Parish” and “The Christian 
Education Committee,” 

® provide them with a copy or a 
summary of your committee’s proce- 
dures and actions, 

® appoint or reassign the duties 
of each committee member and/or 
sub-committee, such as adult educa- 
tion, youth, weekday classes, the 


church schools, stewardship, and the 
like. 


Senior High 

Has your senior high committee 
member or sub-committee reported 
on 

®the “pre-communication” with 
the entire potential of senior high 
youth? 

* the second meeting? 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Haus 


By R. A. VocELEy 


® The Senior High Education 
Planning Committee? 

® a guidelines agreement for pro- 
spective senior high teachers? 

*the arrangements for selected 
teachers to attend the Training 
Day in your area? 

If some of the terminology is not 
familiar, see pages 22-26 of the 
Senior High Plan Book which was 
mailed in November. 


International Uniform Series 

In the winter mailing there were 
samples of recent issues of the In- 
ternational Uniform Series of les- 
sons for young people and adults. 
Thousands of young people and 
adults study these lessons each week. 
These are prepared, written, and 
printed by and for members of The 
American Lutheran Church. 

This provides a reason to con- 
sider a phase of a regular, every 
week, year in and year-long pro- 
gram of Bible study. 

When? You decide. 

Where? You decide. 
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How many? Small group? Large 
group? Many groups? You decide. 

See the Sourcebook sections, 
“Adult Christian Education,” and 
the “Parish Education Survey 
Guide.” 


Evangelism During Lent 
Is it necessary to remind some com- 
mittees that some extra efforts 
may be made both in “outreach” 
and “inreach” at this time of the 
church year? At what other times 
does the wonderful grace of God 
in Christ so emphasize and motivate 
a glad response to the Savior’s 
Great Commission? Provide some 
opportunities to reach others, 


"Trust and Obey" 
Be alert to the Vacation Church 
School Examination Kit for the 1964 
course, Trust and Obey. You will 
also play your own Get Ready Ses- 
sions with the help of guides pro- 
vided by the Department of Parish 
Education. These are also in your 
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Gs job is to make disciples. 
Jesus said so. 

But we can’t do that! 

But Jesus has commissioned us to 
Go. ...... make disciples.1s And, he 
has said that he is right with us all 
the time. What does he see us do- 
ing? Does he find us taking him 
at his word and depending on his 
presence in the moment by moment 
experiences in our church school 
classroom? His commission, of 
course, was for all our life and not 
limited to any one situation. But 
surely it applies when we directly 
take up a task of teaching! 

Doesn’t it mean we must focus 
our efforts toward commitment? 
Not that we can produce commit- 
ment; only the Holy Spirit can do 
that. But is it not inescapable from 
Jesus’ words that we are called 
upon to be involved in the Lord’s 
work with the people we teach? 
The Great Commission is at least 
as great as that. At least we are 
being called upon to do such things 
as the Holy Spirit can make use 
of in his saving work. And the di- 
rect action words Jesus used were 
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rect 
Lines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


“Make disciples . . . baptize them 

. teaching them to observe (to 
do something about) all that I have 
commanded you.” 

Our purpose must be to focus our 
efforts of teaching toward commit- 
ment, toward discipleship. And that 
means we ought to recognize a dis- 
ciple when we see one. 

How can you recognize a dis- 
ciple? | don’t mean a perfect one, 
or an ideal one; I just mean an or- 
dinary one—maybe even just the 
beginnings of one. 

Well, surely a key point would 
be the moment in which a person 
says what he believes. When a per- 
son says what he believes, he is 
making a declaration of his faith. 
It may be halting, stated awkward- 
ly, even incomplete in his mind— 
but when a person says what he 
believes he is making a confessional 
statement, a declaration of his faith. 
At that moment he is making him- 
self known as a disciple of some 
sort or other. And at that moment 
comes a great opportunity for a 
teacher to treat the statement of 
belief for what it is—a confessional 
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statement. Surely that implies han- 
dling it with respect, as one would 
deal with anything of a person’s 
personal conviction or concern. It 
means respecting the person’s state- 
ment as an expression of his faith 
—and then dealing with him as a 
person who has shared with you 
something of his own conviction or 
concern, rather than as a person 
who has made a right or wrong 
answer. 

Pastor Herbert Brokering, our di- 
rector of confirmation education, has 
reminded us of this in a forceful 
way. Suppose, he says, that a 12- 
year-old boy says in the Sunday 
school class, “I don’t know that I 
believe all this stuff. In fact, ’'m 
not sure there even is a God.” Most 
of us would tend to be a little ir- 
ritated because it is not the right 
answer and we would just like 
to get on with the lesson. We tend 
to think: “Oh, why does he get off 
on that, that’s not the right answer. 
if he’d just give the right answer. 
If he’d just say what it says on 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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page 78!” In fact, we rather wish 
he hadn’t brought it up. But if a 
55-year-old man says to us, “I don’t 
know that I believe all this stuff. 
In fact, I’m not sure there even 
is a God,” we would tend to think: 
“Oh, thank God that he has been 
able to open up and _ say this!” 
And then we would try to deal 
with him pastorally, respecting his 
thoughts and convictions, trying to 
understand his views and concern, 
and then inviting him, leading him 
to look at the matter from a view 
that we can share with him and 
to which we can give the witness 
of other believers and our own per- 
sonal testimony. Why the differ- 


ence? 


We tend to react differently be- 
cause in the first instance, we were 
thinking of right and wrong an- 
swers to lesson questions, and in 
the second instance, we took the 
person’s words as a_ confessional 
statement of personal conviction and 
concern. 


If we are to make disciples we 
must take a person seriously when 
he makes a confessional statement 
and we invite such statements again 
and again in our church school 
classes. To be sure, there are many 
matters of factual information in 
our classes (how many apostles, the 
words of the promise to Abraham, 
where Paul went on the Second Mis- 
sionary Journey) but much of what 
we ask has to do with a person’s 
belief. We ask, “What do you think 
that verse means?”—and what the 
student answers is a confessional 
statement. We should treat it that 
way. 
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Maybe one reason so many peo- 
ple have a kind of unreal feeling 
about Sunday school teaching is 
that we teachers have made the 
whole thing rather artificial—not 
truly meaning it when we ask for 
a statement of belief (like “What 
do you think this verse means?”) 
and not truly respecting the stu- 
dent’s statement of belief. 

There is a lot of complaint that 
many church people are just social 
conformers in a polite activity of 
“the thing to do.” Maybe we teach- 
ers in church school classes have 
had a part in making them that 
way—if we focus our attention to- 
ward the acceptable answer rather 
than personal commitment. 

This is a serious matter because 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Stay right here, Buster! 
| told your Sunday school 
teacher we'd be glad to have 
him call!" 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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the superficially acceptable answer 
is so generally accepted in church 
school (yes, even in the pastor’s 
class) conduct that anything differ- 
ent might even seem strange and 
wrong. The new curriculum now 
being introduced for Senior High 
courses (1964 and following) and 
Junior High-Confirmation courses 
(1965 and following) will earnest- 
ly focus toward commitment. It 
will seem too personal for some. 
It will seem strange and even wrong 
to some. It will ask of teachers that 
they recognize a disciple when they 
see one, even the beginnings of one. 
It will strive to take seriously the 
teacher’s task to “make disciples.” 
Jesus said that’s what the teacher’s 
task is all about. 
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Cl>t-4 A 
A RPE 


7 14MIN 


of the WEEK Fi faite 


February 2 Sexagesima 

“How blessed from the bonds of sin” 60 SBH* 

Sometimes it helps us understand the words of a hymn if the 
lines are read aloud. Take time to explain the meaning of a word 
like “fetters,” especially for younger singers. Explaining to others 
what a hymn means can help our own understanding and enjoy- 
ment of it. 


February 9 Quinquagesima 

“Alleluia, song of sweetness” 58 SBH 

Explain or review what “alleluia” or “hallelujah” meant to the 
ancient Hebrews. It is a word expressing praise, joy, and gladness. 
It means “Praise the Lord!” This is the day in the medieval church 
when the alleluias were “buried” until Easter. This hymn, more 
than 1,000 years old, was a favorite, we are told, for this Sunday in 
the church year. 


February 16 First Sunday in Lent (Invocabit) 

“A mighty fortress is our God” 150 SBH, 185 HSCS* 

Quiz your class or department about why they think this “Battle 
Hymn of the Reformation” is suggested for the First Sunday in Lent. 
This will give you an opportunity to discuss the meaning of Lent. 
Why do we speak of Sundays in Lent and not Sundays of Lent? 


February 23 Second Sunday in Lent (Reminiscere) 
“In the Cross of Christ I glory” 64 SBH, 47 HSCS 
With the help of a concordance find several Scripture passages 
about the cross of Christ which also express the thought of the 
hymn writer. How does the hymn help us remember Christ on 
“Remembrance Sunday,” as this day is sometimes called? 


*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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American Uniform Series 


By Cari F. WELLER 


HE lessons scheduled for this 

month conclude your study in 
Unir 3, “Jesus Reveals Himself,” 
and begin the Lenten unit (UNir 4 
—‘Jesus Redeems His People”). It 
is when we see Jesus as he reveals 
himself that we can have Jesus the 
Redeemer. Had he not been the 
Son of God, he could not be the 
Redeemer. Since he is the Son of 
God, he can be all that we need 
as the Savior from sin. 

The lessons from now until Pente- 
cost will, for the most part, be fa- 
miliar ones. We'll have to be aware 
of the I’ve-heard-all-that-before atti- 
tude. We can always learn some- 
thing new if we'll just set our minds 
to study again what the Gospels 
have to say to us. 


Lesson 21|—Promised Messiah 

The events of the first Palm Sun- 
day are familiar; we associate them 
with that Sunday in the Christian 
year. However, there are many more 
implications in the first Palm Sun- 
day which we should review in our 
own minds and then teach appropri- 
ately to our class. 
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Review the career of Jesus up un- 
til the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. Recall how he revealed him- 
self, as studied in the preceding 
lessons. Each one added something 
to our understanding of who Jesus 
was and is. It’s difficult to say that 
one description is more graphic than 
the other. However, with the tri- 
umphal entry comes recognition of 
Jesus as the Messiah, recognition 
from those who were not numbered 
with the beloved disciples. 

Notice, too, that Jesus accepted 
the acclaim of the multitudes who 
preceded and who followed him. 
And well he might. But never do 
we see Jesus seeking the praise of 
men. Yet he accepts, it;<once:ait 
is given. An objective you could 
have for this lesson might be “to 
consider the implications of the tri- 
umphal entry of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem without referring to Palm 
Sunday, the first day of Holy 
Week.” 

The “This Is My Faith” section 
in the Parent Teacher's Guide (page 
36) is a good summary: “I believe 
that the Palm Sunday multitude 
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correctly said of the Christ that he 
came with the blessings of heaven 
to deliver God’s people from the 
power and curse of sin, to set up 
God’s kingdom among them, and 
to shower the blessings of God upon 
them. Because all who receive him 
as their Savior and King will share 
in his kingdom, I believe that re- 


ceiving him in faith is the most im- 


portant action of my life.” 


Lesson 22—Gracious Lord 

So much is included under the 
theme of this lesson that you may 
have difficulty trying to get every- 
thing into the session. It’s a good 
idea not to try. Select what you 
think should be emphasized and 
teach your class accordingly. You 
might let the class help decide the 
emphasis for the day. 

The betrayer, the last Passover, 
the foot washing, Holy Communion, 
and “Our Gracious Lord” are the 
topics for discussion suggested in 
the Parent’s Manual. List these on 
the board and ask the class to de- 
cide which topics to discuss. This 
means that the teacher will have 
to be prepared to discuss much more 
than there is time for, but then the 
teacher will be that much more 
a helpful resource person. 

Some have difficulty understand- 
ing why our church does not con- 
tinue the rite of foot washing; some 
churches do. The answer given in 
the Parent Teacher's Guide, page 89, 
refers to the fact that we believe 
that the Lord’s Supper is a Sacra- 
ment, God’s grace coming to us in 
a special way in, with, and under 
the bread and wine. We also believe 
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that the foot washing is a rite or 
ceremony, which Jesus performed to 
teach his disciples humility. There 
are other ways we can show our 
humility to each other. Holy Com- 
munion is uniquely different. 

The emphasis and the time of the 
session might well be on the Lord’s 
Supper. For classes of children you 
will have opportunity to help them 
understand the meaning of the 
Sacrament. For parents, the teacher 
cannot only help with adults’ under- 
standing of the Sacrament, but will 
be able to help them discuss Com- 
munion in the family circle after 
the class session is over. 


Lesson 23—The Agony of Jesus 

With this lesson we enter the 
Lenten season so far as church school 
sessions are concerned. But remem- 
ber that the Sundays are designated 
as Sundays zm Lent and not Sundays 
of Lent. Sunday is always a feast 
day in the church, for on that day 
Jesus arose from the dead. They are 
not counted in the 40 days of Lent. 
In other words, keep the note of tri- 
umph throughout the lessons of this 
unit. That Jesus “redeems his peo- 
ple” as the unit title suggests 1s 
cause for rejoicing. 

A picture showing an artist’s con- 
ception of Jesus’ agony in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane may be helpful 
when teaching this session. The de- 
tails of the event will probably be 
familiar to many in your class. Such 
a picture may help you get to some 
of the implications of Jesus’ agony 
a little more quickly. 

It may make the scene in Geth- 
semane even more graphic to re- 
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member all the descriptions of Je- 
sus considered in the lessons since 
Christmas. This is the Lamb of 
God, the compassionate Friend, the 
promised Messiah prostrate on the 
ground. This is no ordinary man. 
This is the one on whom we've 
staked all our hope for time and 
eternity. 

Each teacher should review the 
Class Study and Discussion section 
in the Parent’s Manual (pages 188- 
9). This will help focus attention 
on some of the implications of the 
suffering of Jesus in Gethsemane. 
There are many suggestions from 
Gethsemane we may apply to our 
daily living. Jesus’ courage, his calm- 
ness and serenity, his compassion 
for the disciples in those dark hours 
—all these are worthy examples for 
us to follow. But if this is all we see 
in Jesus at this stage in his life, 
we miss the point. Jesus suffered 
agony because he was willing to 
suffer for the sins of mankind. We 
too must watch and pray, but we 
can do so only because Jesus has 
gone the way before us and won 
the battle first. 


Lesson 24—The Betrayal of Jesus 

To begin with, refer back to Lxs- 
son 21. This will provide some 
more background for your study of 
Judas and what motivated him to 
betray his best Friend. The biblical 
basis is in all four Gospels. 

One of the agonizing questions 
uttered so often by man when a 
great crime is committed is, “Why 
did he do it?” Why did Judas do 
what he did? Why did God permit 
his Son to be betrayed? The answers, 
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for the most part lie in the eternal 
councils of God. We can use only 
our Bible-taught imaginations, ad- 
mitting that our understanding 1s 
most inadequate. 

This leads to another important 
consideration when discussing these 
lessons. Teachers of parent’s classes 
and classes of older children should 
keep control of class discussions. In 
other words, don’t let the talk get 
out of hand. When someone is sug- 
gesting, “Maybe God .. .,” “Per- 
haps Jesus ...,” or “I think Judas 

..,” it may be well for the teach- 
er to say, ‘Let’s see what the Bible 
says,” or “Look at this verse... .” 
The teacher’s task is to lead discus- 
sions toward the goals he has set 
for his class. 

Under the heading, “Betraying 
Jesus,” the Parent's Manual says, 
“No one can repeat the act of be- 
trayal committed by Judas. But how 
may disciples of Jesus still betray 
him?” This or a similar question 
will be asked in virtually every 
class, no matter what the age level. 
How will you help your class an- 
swer it? Jot down possible answers 
you can think of as a start. Do you 
find the suggestion of an answer in 
Matthew 10:21, 33; 12:30? This 
should not be the occasion for the 
pat answer, but for the soul-search- 
ing answer to one of the most seri- 
ous questions the Christian can ask. 

Whatever the major emphasis of 
your session, be sure to end on a 
positive note. Keep the goals of de- 
votion and service before your class. 
We who call ourselves the Lord’s 
must highly resolve, with his help, 
to love, serve, and obey him. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Berry ADAMson 


About God and Me 

Lessons 21-24 are most challeng- 
ing to the teacher. Spend much time 
on your own personal Bible study 
as suggested for each lesson so that 
you will have the material very 
clear in your mind. As you study 
ask yourself these questions: How 
can I be most effective in leading 
my class to learn that Jesus showed 
us what God is like? How can I 
make this very personal to them? 
We speak of “they” and “them” 
when we should say “me” and “I.” 


My Second Sunday School Book 
Lesson 22: Check with your pas- 
tor to see when he is going to have 
a service with Baptism, so that the 
children can attend. If this is a 
special service and not a part of 
the regular worship service many 
children never have an opportunity 
to see a Baptism. On your interest 
table display different types of bap- 
tismal certificates and pictures of 
children being baptized. Encourage 
your group to ask their parents to 
see their certificate. This lesson 
might take more than one Sunday. 
Is this so bad? After all we are 
teaching our children to live in 
Christ, not seeing how much ma- 
terial we can cover in one Sunday. 
Lesson 23: Prepare three charts 
before class session with these ques- 


Mrs. Adamson is chairman of the board 
of Christian education at Our Savior’s 
Church, Hibbing, Minn. 
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tions at the top: How did Jesus 
teach? Where did he teach? and 
What did he teach? As you go 
through the lesson in the book help 
the class fill in the charts. Pick out 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount 
that they can read with ease and 
understand. Illustrate Matthew 5: 
14-16 by putting a lit candle un- 
der a tin can. Point out that we 
are like that unseen candle, if we 
do not express our faith and trust 
in God in our daily living. 


Lesson 24: At the beginning of 
the session, write a prayer on chart 
paper which you have asked the 
children to suggest. In case you 
don’t finish the session, you can re- 
ferntowits later s)1s sthiseapspentect 
prayer? Why do we pray? What is 
a prayer? The disciples were not sat- 
isfied with their prayers and asked 
Jesus to teach them how. Let them 
read the Lord’s Prayer from Luke 
11:1-4 and Matthew 6:9-14. 


Lesson 25: For your interest table, 
display pictures of children of other 
countries going to school, of chil- 
dren being taught in the synagogue 
in Jesus’ day, and also children of 
our country in church school. Begin 
with the prepared prayers. Ask, 
“Why did you come to Sunday 
school today? Do you have a friend 
who has never been to Sunday school 
or who goes very seldom?” The can- 
dle under a tin can illustrates not 
inviting others to come with us. 
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God Speaks to Me 

Lessons 32-34 conclude the chil- 
dren’s study of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The first three petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer deal with God’s name, 
God’s kingdom, and God’s will. In 
the last four petitions our needs 
are placed before God. Be sure the 
class understands the meaning of 
the word “trespasses.” We empha- 
size that we not only owe God a 
debt that we cannot pay but also 
we have incurred guilt and con- 
demnation. 

The children might like to drama- 
tize the story of the Unmerciful Ser- 
vant. This will give them insight 
for their personal lives. We have 
asked God to forgive our sins in 
the Fifth Petition, but we are con- 
cerned about the future. We know 


how weak we are and how cunning 
evil can be. Thus we place our 
future into God’s hands in the Sixth 
Petition. With the story of Joseph, 
be sure you lead the pupils to see 
that Joseph’s strength to resist temp- 
tation later placed him in such a 
high position of trust that he was 
able to save his family from starva- 
tion. “Amen” is such a little word, 
but so special to us. By this word 
we confess that we desire our peti- 
tions to be acceptable and heard by 
our heavenly Father. 

Review: In our teaching we are 
striving to fulfill the General Ob- 
jective of Parish Education printed 
in your copy of That Men May 
Live in Christ. With this in mind 
compose some thought provoking 
questions for your pupils. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Cart F. WELLER 


Listening to God 

Lessons 22-25 are the first of 
nine lessons in Part 3, “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” These will be important 
lessons for your fourth graders, too. 
After praying the Lord’s Prayer for 
a number of years, the children 
will begin to learn in a more sys- 
tematic way what these words mean. 

As teacher you will want to lis- 
ten carefully when the children 
speak the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer. You will have opportunity 
to clear up any misunderstandings 
that have come because they are 
using the wrong word. Help them 
pray reverently together. 

This may be a good time to re- 
examine your use of the Lord’s 
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Prayer in class. Is it something to 
race through when the bell rings? 
Do you wait to see if the occasion 
warrants praying these precious 
words before you suggest that the 
Lord’s Prayer be prayed? 


God's Chosen People 

Lesson 22: When studying the 
Psalms it might be interesting to 
have the class do these two exercises: 
Look on page 282 in the Service 
Book and Hymnal to see which 
Psalms are suggested for Matins and 
Vespers on the day you teach this 
lesson. Some others in class might 
want to look on page 284 in the 
hymnal to see which hymns have 
been based on particular Psalms. 
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Lesson 23: An added resource for 
the session: The Way It Was in Bi- 
ble Times by Merrill T. Gilbertson. 
There is a good illustration of Sol- 
omon’s Temple inside the cover. 
Chapter 5, “Alms and Altars,” will 
also be helpful. 

Lessons 24 and 25: Review the 
history of Solomon’s reign and the 
subsequent rebellion in his kingdom 
in your Bible dictionary or Bible 
history book. It is at this point 
that so many people lose interest 
because we are apt to relate names 
(perhaps mispronounced) and dates 
(these are approximate) and let it 
go at that. Your text has good sug- 
gestions for making the story live 
for 5th graders. 

The diagram on page 71 in your 
teacher’s manual will be most help- 
ful if you explain the sequence of 
events, step by step, as you write 
on the board. 


The March of Faith 

Lesson 22: Consider this lesson 
with copies of the baptism service 
and the confirmation service used in 
your congregation. Help the class 
see that the three great questions 
are used in both services. Your 
task as teacher is to help each one 
answer honestly and faithfully when 
these questions are asked. 


Lesson 23: One magazine in- 
cludes a directory of Lutheran 
schools each month. Your pastor 


also has information which will help 
explain why the ALC makes pro- 
vision for higher education in its 
schedule of expenditures. 

With Lessons 24 and 25 you will 
be dealing with the work of two 
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auxiliaries of the ALC, the Brother- 
hood and the ALCW. Many tasks 
in congregations are performed by 
members of these two groups. 

You will want to check with the 
local officers of these auxiliaries be- 
fore you teach these lessons. There 
may be some special projects they 
would appreciate your mentioning 
to the class. 


Forward with Christ 

Lesson 22: A difficulty is that in 
spite of our understanding of the 
biblical definition of “neighbor” 
as seen in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, we shift the meaning a 
bit when we say, “Yes, but..... 
Ask the class to define “neighbor,” 
but don’t stop until you’ve stretched 
their thinking a bit. 

Lesson 23: For this review les- 
son, following the suggestions the 
class gives, sketch the picture map 
(pages 198-9 in your teacher’s man- 
ual) on the board. Don’t worry 
about not being an artist. Stick fig- 
ures will turn out better than you 
think. Practice a bit before class. 

Lesson 24: See the suggestions 
given for Lesson 21 of the American 
Uniform Series in this issue (p. 32). 

Lessson 25: Your sixth graders 
have probably attended a Commu- 
nion service often but have never 
received the Sacrament themselves. 
At the beginning of the session, list 
their questions about the Sacrament. 
At the close of the session, see how 
many of the questions have already 
been answered. Then take a few 
minutes to answer those which are 
still unanswered. Remind the class 
that we receive Communion in faith. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 

Lessons 22-25 conclude Unir 4, 
“The Conquest . . . the Early Years 
in the Land of Promise.” The stories 
of Gideon, Samson, and Ruth may 
be familiar to most in your class. 
But this may be the first time some 
have done some hard thinking about 
these people of faith. 

Where It Happened in Bible 
Times by Merrill T. Gilbertson will 
be a valuable resource, one published 
after this course was finished. In- 
dicate on a map where the events 
related in these sessions took place. 
A map that you and the class make 
can be most valuable. 

Review what you can find in a 
Bible dictionary about the Judges 
and their times. As you consider 
the Judges in these lessons you 
might summarize in a sentence or 
two what the others meant in the 
life of God’s people. Remember that 
the Judges were people who an- 
swered God’s call in faith. When 
the Word of the Lord came to them, 
they took it on faith—with some 
questions, of course, but yet on 
faith. Nothing more is asked of us. 


Good News 


Lessons 22 and 23 conclude Unir 
4, “Preparing the Disciples.” For 
Lesson 22 you may want to review 
Chapter 12, “Time and Eternity,” 
and the accompanying age level 
pages in The Faith We Teach. It 
almost seems like the Gospel refer- 
ences leave us with more questions 
than answers as we prepare for the 
end of the world. 
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As you consider the review les- 
son, do a little probing when the 
questions are asked. 8th graders can 
have deep feelings and keen under- 
standing, but they are apt to give 
you the answer they think you want. 
Help them think about the answers. 

Lessons 25 and 26 begin Unir 5. 
There is only time to touch on just 
a few important events that took 
place during Holy Week. These les- 
sons may suggest extra sessions or 
outside activities for the class. 
Teaching about the suffering and 
death of Jesus is never easy; the 
best of us feels inadequate to tell 
others how Jesus poured out his love 
for us in death. Yet this is what 
faith compels us to do. 


On the Way 


Cuapters 22 and 23 deal with 
the work of Christ. As part of your 
lesson preparation write down your 
own definition of the “big, old 
words” used as paragraph headings 
in the text book. You might not 
find this to be such an easy task. 
Then see what the Webster’s dic- 
tionary definitions are. Finally use 
a concordance to help add shades of 
meaning to each word. 

For Cuaprer 23 you might list 
questions you have about the return 
of Christ and then see if the text 
helps answer them. Begin your class 
session by listing the questions your 
pupils have on the same _ topic. 

Cuaprters 24 and 25 consider the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Chapter 
4, “God the Holy Spirit,” and the 
age level pages in The Faith We 
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Teach will provide excellent re- 
source material Do members in 
your class speak of the Holy Spirit 
as “it” rather than “he”? Review 
the meaning of the Third Article 


and see where the emphasis is. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lesson 22, “The Prophetical 
Books,” is an important one. The 
four lessons that follow deal with 
prophets more in detail. A good way 
to get into the life and work of 
these men of God is by reading 
extensively in their writings. These 
men felt keenly that they were con- 
strained by the Spirit of God; they 
felt they had to record what God 
said or what God told them to speak 
on his behalf. 


One class session for each doesn’t 
do Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, or 
Daniel justice (Lessons 23-25). Your 
problem will be deciding how the 
brief time can be well spent. Assign- 
ing outside study and reading to 
members of the class (perhaps on a 
voluntary basis) may help save time. 

However, be specific in the as- 
signments and then be sure to call 
for them when due. One may want 
to search for facts about a prophet, 
another for pictures related to the 
prophet and his career. One may 
wish to write a summary of the 
prophet’s work; and another may 
enjoy picking meaningful passages 
and explaining briefly why each was 
chosen. You might find these in- 
tensely interesting lessons. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Don EILers 


That You May Know 

Lessons 22-25: In this section we 
have many direct quotations from 
Jesus himself, giving the answers to 
many of the daily questions we 
have: Luke 9:57—security is not of 
this world; 10:38—too much con- 
cern for earthly things; 12:13-31— 
earthly vs. heavenly treasures; 12:10 
—the unpardonable sin; 10:25—faith 
will show in our deeds; 11:4—how 
to pray; 13:23—how many of us 
will be saved; 12:31-34—what shall 
we seek in this life; 12:28—making 
a living. 

To gain insights along the way, 
it may help to pose these questions 
at the start. It is well to learn that 
the final answers to any question 
or interpretation lie in his Word. 
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Chosen Witnesses 

Lesson 22: A year from now the 
class will not be able to recall most 
of the details of Paul’s Second Mis- 
sionary Journey, but try for a mem- 
ory-picture of the journey. Have 
each class member stand up and 
point out the route and important 
events on a map until they have a 
permanent impression. 

Lesson 23: It is well to stop oc- 
casionally along the way and reflect 
on the why of these events: Why 
did Paul put up with such abuse? 
Why spend such efforts on so way- 
ward a people? Read pages 5-7 
and 63-65 of Life in Christ. 

Lesson 24: This is the time of 
Paul’s greatest work, Acts 18:23— 


Mr. Eilers lives at Alexandria, Minn. 
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19:20. In spite of all the practices 
of magic and exorcism, he was a 
faithful and effective witness, cover- 
ing much territory, converting many 
from cults and sects. 

Lesson 25: That men may live in 
Christ, Paul spent more time than 
we think at each of the churches. 
Have the class chart the schedule 
from such verses as Acts 20:3, 5, 6; 
1 Corinthians 16:5-8. Note that he 
spent two years on this journey, 
heading eastward, though he had 


already planned a trip westward. 


If God Were King 


Ersson' 223° Playve* you, ever 
thought that the facts of sin and 
suffering give opportunity to serve 
God? Show how we can serve by 
helping others in need. Mankind’s 
suffering and sin will be lessened 
as we learn to help each other as 
members of the Father’s family. 


Bible Storytime 
By Ruru M. Connor 


OW wonderful that God 

planned that we should tell 
small children about him through 
the life of his Son, Jesus. Session 
by session we must build on the 
impressions we were able to give 
through the Christmas and_post- 
Christmas stories. For some of the 
youngest members of the class this 
may be their first introduction to 
Jesus. After hearing about his lowly 
birth, they are learning more rea- 


Mrs. Connor lives at Rochester, N. Y., 
where her husband is executive director 
at St. John’s Home for the Aging. 
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Lesson 23: This is a wonderful 
example of life in Christ, but few 
really live it. Our whole Sunday 
church school effort centers around 
this purpose; class discussion and 
planning for this way of thinking 
and living today would bring it 
nearer to them. Have prepared a 
study of the passages listed on page 
68 of your text along with page 21 
of Life in Christ as an added re- 
source. 

Lesson 24: Human dynamics run 
in a cycle from interest, enthusiasm, 
activation, to a peak involvement, 
then a downward slowing of activ- 
ity, loss of enthusiasm, and finally 
complete disinterest. We _ should 
have replacement interests, start new 
searches, and surveys, and have plans 
ready when those times come. 

Lesson 25: Bible references to 
“pillar” are Galatians 2:9; 1 Tim- 
othy 3:15. Romans 11:18 and 3 John 
1:8 can also be used. 


sons why we know Jesus loves us. 


Sessions 18 and 19—Jesus Made 
a Sick Boy Well, Jesus Helped a 
Man Who Could Not Walk 


The children can be brought 
somewhat closer to these concerns 
of Jesus because they have experi- 
enced illness. Point out that God 
watches over all of us. This lesson, 
and all the lessons for this month, 
lend themselves well to the use of 
flannelgraph figures and dramatiza- 
tion. Try these for variety. 

In a way you are introducing the 
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children to Bible geography, Bible 
history, and customs of the people 
in Jesus’ day. You may find it help- 
ful to read and study books and 
pictures by authorities and writers 
on biblical places and people. This 
will supply you with correct answers 
for the many questions which in- 
variably come from the children of 
this age group. They see pictures 
which present houses, scenes, and 
places unfamiliar to their limited 
knowledge and experience. They 
cannot help but ask questions. _ 

Many of the faulty ideas adults 
have about the Bible and God can 
be traced to wrong impressions they 
were unwittingly given as children. 
This may seem insignificant because 
most of us are not too disturbed 
when these wrong impressions are 
corrected. However, we still want 
to avoid putting stumbling blocks 
in the way of what young children 
learn from us about God. 


Session 20—Jesus Taught Us 
to Pray 

In this lesson you present a pic- 
ture of Jesus as a teacher. This is 
a real opportunity to show what 
Jesus was like as he dealt with 
people. The pupil identifies him- 
self with Jesus—at least he did when 
you presented the Christmas story. 
Now the child can sense your ap- 
proval of Jesus’ behavior from the 
tone of your voice as you tell about 
Jesus as a man among men. 

Test yourself. Read aloud the 
story from the leaflet for this ses- 
sion. (This is a familiar story, but 
try this anyway.) Did you notice 
how your own interest in Jesus and 
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approval of his actions mounted as 
you read this account? You will ex- 
perience much pleasure in teaching 
this lesson if you can implant the 
thought that Jesus is our best Teach- 
er. But do not fail to stress that 
Jesus is God’s Son. 


Session 21|—Jesus Told People 
about God's Love 

It often seems like quite a big 
step we have taken with the chil- 
dren during the past few weeks. No 
sooner have we told them about 
the Baby Jesus when we are talking 
about the grownup Jesus. But the 
passage of time is less discernible to 
young children and they have less 
trouble than we do in making the 
rapid transition of time. 

Bulletin board pictures in se- 
quence of the Baby Jesus, the Boy 
Jesus and Jesus as a man will re- 
mind the children of the lessons 
they've already had, and what they 
will be talking about in this session. 
Show them that you will be con- 
sidering the work Jesus had to do. 

Children enjoy meeting new peo- 
ple in stories and hearing about 
them. They will enjoy identifying 
the people on the leaflet picture. 
Point out that Jesus chose people 
to be his helpers, those who would 
also tell people about God’s love. 

Be sure to read the Bible verse 
from your Bible, even though you 
may know the words by heart. Show 
the children how we, too, love Jesus 
and all people because he first loved 
us. This may be a good time for 
the teacher to become a good listener 
and let the children tell reasons why 
they love Jesus. 


4! 


Dear Nate: 


Every Christian should have the 
honor of being asked to be sponsor 
for a child at his Baptism. At least 
once in his life every believer should 
be willing and able to stand before 
God and the congregation and an- 
swer in the child’s stead, “J renounce 
them.” Each Christian at some time 
should answer the thrice “I believe” 
as a mother holds an infant child in 
her arms. Everyone should, at some 
time in his life of faith, be able to 
say, “I do,” and then present a child 
to be baptized for whom he is spon- 
sor. 

In other words, what would have 
been just another Baptism in our 
congregation became something spe- 
cial because I was asked to be one 
of the sponsors. This can really start 
something, like asking yourself 
whether you have been a good spon- 
sor for the others for whom you 
stood at the baptismal font. 

There were two things distinctive 
about the baptismal service I’m talk- 
ing about now. For one thing, it 
took place on the coldest day of the 
year. "Nuf said about that. The oth- 
er thing is that the Baptism took 
place, not during the worship serv- 
ice on Sunday, but on Saturday 
morning at the opening devotions 
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of the choir school session. Some 
may think this unusual. 

The choir school devotions gave 
many more children the opportunity 
to watch and listen at a Baptism 
than is normal for our congregation. 
If these children are in church on 
“Baptism Sunday,” they can’t see, 
and no one really takes the time to 
explain what is going on. The choir 
school setting seemed ideal. Some 
of the children were fascinated. 

There was one little tike who 
strolled in just after the service had 
begun. He or she was so bundled 
up against the cold he or she could 
hardly move. My mind wandered a 
bit as I saw the child become aware 
of what was going on. He moved 
into the front pew where he could 
see the best. He didn’t know it was 
reserved for the family and sponsors. 

When we returned to the pew one 
of us had to lift the youngster so 
wed have room to be seated. He 
still didn’t bat an eye. You haven’t 
seen such a wide-eyed stare since 
Christmas. I’m sure he talked later 
about his own Baptism. 

Participating in a Baptism again 
has brought back some of the wide- 
eyed wonder on my part too, thanks 
to both children. I think I know 
something of what “thine everlast- 
ing grace by the washing of re- 
generation” means. But ultimately 
I must stand in awe and wonder at 
the font and remember that I’ve 
been there too. It’s just as wonder- 
ful—hearing the words spoken over 
a little child and remembering they 
were once spoken for me. 


Yours, 
PHIL 
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eee asa matter of fact 


March 1964 is an important milestone in the schedule for introduction 
of new curriculum in the ALC. There will probably be more Senior 
High Training Days and Confirmation Workshops held during this 
month than in any other period from January through August. 


Congregations will be sending the senior high teachers chosen to the 
Senior High Training Day. Helps will be provided for churches to 
make the best use of the new Senior High curriculum materials being 
made available this fall. 


Pastors will attend the Confirmation Workshop this year. Rethinking the 
contirmation program, learning about the features of the new Junior 
High-Confirmation curriculum plus ‘'things that can be done now" 
will be featured. 


Several national staff members will join the regional and district directors 
of parish education conducting training days and workshops. In the 
Central and Southern districts Regional Youth Director Wilfred G. 
Sager will join Regional Parish Education Director Leonard Nickoley 
in a unified approach to the concerns of youth and parish educa- 
tion, conducting some training days together. 


Two parish pastors have been trained to conduct training days and 
workshops: Robert D. Floy, minister of education at St. John Church, 
Le Mars, lowa, and chairman of the lowa District Parish Education 
Committee; and William A. Smith, youth and education pastor at 
Bethlehem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., will be conducting a number 
of meetings for the department. 


All departments and boards of the ALC have been invited by the Com- 
mission on Research and Social Action to send representatives to a 
meeting on March 13 to review "Toward an American Lutheran 
Position on Church-State Relations in the U.S.A." This is a pre- 
liminary draft of a statement of basic principles to be submitted to 
the 1964 church convention. 


The paragraphs of the proposed document titled ‘'Religion in the 
Schools'' have some sentences which speak to parish concerns: ''We 
believe that freedom of religion is best preserved when Scripture 
reading and prayer are reserved for home and church, rather than 
compelled in the public schools."’ "Released time, dismissed time, 
and shared time are means deserving of greater exploration so that 
the churches can give religious education, competently and in 
accord with their distinctive doctrinal emphases, to pupils enrolled 
in the public schools." 
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Trust and Obey 


A STUDY IN THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
1964 AUGSBURG VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


By Lois Eyricu 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Gr gave his Laws to his people 
in a simple form—Ten Com- 
mandments written on two tablets 
of stone. Since then, men who have 
loved God have attempted to follow 
and keep his Commandments. 

Yet, men have found that they 
are not easy to obey. 

This 1964 vacation church school 
study of the Ten Commandments 
will review the story of the giving 
of the Law to God’s chosen people. 
When the student sees how God con- 
tinued to love the Israelites in spite 
of their weaknesses and sins, he 
can see how God can continue to 
love him in spite of sin. Examples 
of faith—the strong faith of Moses 
and the wavering faith of the Isra- 
elites show that God alone gives 
the power. God will not forsake us 
in our moments of unbelief. 

The Bible stories were chosen 
to help the students understand 
more fully the significance of the 
Ten Commandments as a guide for 
moral behavior. The Command- 
ments are not simply a list of “shall 
nots.” Besides forbidding us to steal, 
they also direct us to help our 
neighbor improve and protect his 
property. 

God’s holy Law shows us our sin 
and the need for a Savior. We need 
to be reminded constantly of God’s 
free gift of love, and to be reminded 
that we cannot earn it. 

Each child is encouraged to ac- 
cept God’s forgiveness in Christ 
and let this forgiving love motivate 
him to obey the Commandments. 
Trust and obey—obedience springs 
from love. 

Children will find it easier to 
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study and understand the Com- 
mandments this year. The Cate- 
chism translated into contemporary 
English has been used. 


Teacher's Guides 


The beginning and_ experienced 
teacher both will find the teacher’s 
guides helpful tools. Each gives 
hints on leading worship, telling 
Bible stories or conducting Bible 
study, working with the age level, 
and helping with activities. Each 
session has step-by-step plans. Ade- 
quate instructions are provided for 
each step in the lesson plan as well 
as suggesting resource material. 


Kindergarten 

The Kindergarten Pupil picture 
packet contains pictures of Bible 
story figures with the story printed 
on the back. Each day the children 
will hear stories about the twins, 
Susan and Billy, and paste pictures 
of their activity in a booklet. 

The handwork is very simply de- 
signed; the five-year-old is able to 
assemble it by himself, or with a 
little help from his teacher. 

Opening day the kindergarten 
child receives a name tag. He will 
have one project for each day, 
closely related to either the Bible 
story or experience story. 


The Kindergarten Activities pro- 
vide opportunity for the teacher 
as well as parents to review the 
lesson with the children, by helping 
them re-tell the story in their own 
words. The children are led to see 
the connection between what they 
are learning and doing in VCS and 
their home. 


Primary 


The Bible stories are reviewed in 
the Primary Workbook. Each day 
the children read a story about Don 
and Rosemary, who are also primary 
age. Through their experiences, Don 
and Rosemary picture practical ap- 
plications of the Commandments. 

Simple exercises encourage the 
children to think about and apply 
their studies. 

Primary children have an unusual 
opportunity in craft work this year. 
They will use styrofoam to make a 
scene picturing Moses and Pharaoh 
in the Egyptian palace. 

A different activity is provided 
for each day. While the teacher ex- 
plains the steps involved in making 
the crafts, he will also talk about 
the meaning of each activity. 


Junior 


Juniors will enjoy using their up- 
to-date workbooks. They will study 
background on the Ten Command- 
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ments through the use of vocabu- 
lary, discussion, geography study, 
and crosswords. Through stories of 
Indian children they will learn about 
life and customs in India. 

The Junior Activities, the pic- 
ture map and granite chip mosaic 
wall plaque which each Junior will 
make, are two projects he can 
proudly display at home. 

Each day he will draw a picture 
he feels symbolizes the biblical ac- 
count (of the Exodus) discussed 
that day. When completed, the pic- 
ture map will tell the story of the 
people of Israel on their way from 
Egypt and Canaan. 


For the mosaic wall plaque the 
students can choose from two pat- 
terns provided on carbon-transfer 
sheets. All the materials, with step- 
by-step instructions, are given, and 
the end result is an attractive wall 
plaque. 

The instruction sheet in the Ac- 
tivities box includes many exciting 
ideas for additional activities, such 
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4s instructions for making a mural, 
a frieze, preparing flannelgraph 
figures, puppets, and (for the girls) 


making an Indian sari. 


Intermediates 


The modern, attractive, artwork in 
the Intermediate Workbook aids the 
student in understanding the Bible 
stories and mission stories. 
Students will enjoy using the 
different methods of Bible study; 
they will have an opportunity to 
transform Bible stories into their 
own words. The questions, puzzles, 
and map work are all designed to 
encourage the students to think, 
to understand, and to relate their 
studies to everyday situations. 


At first glance, making a diorama 
(Intermediate Activities) seems a 
very simple task for Intermediates. 
However, this project was chosen 
because of the many possibilities it 
affords. The day-by-day instructions 
given will acquaint the students 
with making this type of scene. 
When imaginations are given rein, 
the three-dimensional scene can be- 
come quite elaborate. 
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Intermediates will enjoy working 
together to make accurate, intricate 
details. Some will make the hospital 
scene, as suggested, and others may 
picture the Bible woman teaching 
children about the love of God. 
Bible stories, as well as the filmstrip, 
“Mission Among Millions,” will pro- 
vide ideas for unique dioramas. 


VCS Examination Kit 


Each ALC congregation has receiv- 
ed a free 1964 VCS examination 
kit for the course Trust and Obey 
containing sample lessons from the 
teacher's guides, plus complete 
workbooks and activities boxes for 
all departments. Get Ready Guides, 
the Home Book, the Superinten- 
dent's Handbook, and supplemen- 
tary items are also included. 

The pastor, VCS superintendent, 
and local board of parish education 
should meet and examine the ma- 
terial together to begin planning the 
1964 VCS program. 

Some of the supplementary items, 
the posters, post cards, and pins, 
will aid you in advertising and pro- 
meting vacation church school. Fur- 
ther publicity ideas are given in this 
issue of LUTHERAN TEACHER. 


Get Ready Guides 


Teacher training will take place in 
the congregation again this year. 
Five Get Ready Guides are pro- 
vided for the nursery, kindergarten, 
primary, junior, and intermediate 
departments. Department heads, 
teachers, and helpers should plan 
to meet for two sessions to get ac- 
quainted, discuss age level character- 
istics and teacher requirements, and 
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acquaint themselves with the teach- 
ing activity involved in the sessions. 
New teachers will have opportunity 
to receive helpful ideas from ex- 
perienced teachers. 


Superintendent's Handbook 


For ideas on planning, promoting, 
and publicizing your VCS, see the 
Superintendent's Handbook. ‘The 
check-list will help you keep track 
of things done and things to be 
done. 

The Handbook includes helpful 
information about the course and 
the role of the superintendent. It 
suggests time schedules, an instal- 
lation service, and the closing pro- 
gram. Helpers and teachers both will 
appreciate “Instructions for Help- 
ers. 

Additional visual aids, Bible helps, 
children’s books, tools for activities, 
and audio-visual helps make this an 
extremely useful book for the super- 
intendent. 


Home Book 


VCS can be a family affair if 
each family is given (and uses) a 
copy of the Home Book. Its purpose 
is to acquaint parents with the work 
being done by their children, in 
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order that they might share in their 
learning experience. 

The Bible memory verse, lesson 
purpose, and activity for each de- 
partment are listed daily. Children 
can take part in the family devotions 
by speaking their memorized Bible 
verse or telling the Bible story in 
their own words. 

Parents who use the suggestions 
in the Home Book will find them- 
selves experiencing spiritual growth 
as a family. Some mothers and 
fathers may find the Home Book 
just the help they need to begin 
having devotions together each day. 


Se 


Nursery Vacation Church School 


I Learn To Pray will be used 
again for the 3- and early 4-year- 
olds. Nursery children learn Bible 
stories, make activity items to take 
home and show, listen to music, 
and learn simple songs. They also 
have time for free play. Parents 
have reported that their 3- and 
4-year-olds talk about what they 
have learned, and sing the songs at 
home. 

See “What Went Before?” by 
Estelle Griffen in the February 1963 
LuTHERAN TeEacHER for more de. 
tails about the nursery VCS course 


Miss Eyrich is employed by the Cur- 
riculum Department of Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 
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"Mission 
Among 
Millions” 


By Mase SIHLER 


SPECIALLY exciting and new 
in 1964 is the correlated film- 
strip set, Mission Among Millions, 
planned especially for use with this 
year’s vacation church school. The 
mission emphasis for VCS is India. 
Mission Among Millions literally 
takes children by the hand and gives 
them a guided tour into the many 
aspects of life in India. 

There are two filmstrips in the 
set. Each filmstrip provides material 
fopetour VCS ‘sessions. Lhe 12 
inch LP record has four narrations 
on each side. Excellent photography 
in beautiful color, combined with 
dramatic narration and actual on- 
location singing by people of India 
in the native tongue, makes Mission 
Among Millions an outstanding pro- 
duction of year-round value. It 
provides children and adults with 
information about life, work, Chris- 
tian missions, and native beliefs of 
India. 

Highly recommended for primary 
through adults. Color, 2 filmstrips, 
12” LP record, guide, sale $15.00. 
Available from Augsburg bookstores 
and film distribution centers only. 
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NTICIPATION ran high for 

vacation church school at Em- 
manuel Church in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. We think it was due to ad- 
vance publicity and early registra- 
tion. 

Letters accompanied by registra- 
tion blanks were mailed to each 
home, and_ pre-registration began 
three weeks before the opening of 
the school. 


Registration Booth 

The booth we used for pre-regis- 
tration was set up in front of the 
church and our young people took 
charge of registrations on Sunday 
mornings. Bright colors, streamers, 
and balloons called attention to the 
booth. Parents registered the very 
young ones; the older children found 
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Publicize 


Your 
VCS 


By Norma SANDSTROM 


it fun to register themselves. (We 
provided one school for preschoolers 
and one for the grades.) 


Balloon Evangelism 


Emmanuel’s young people met 
one evening to publicize further the 
school through what we called “bal- 
loon evangelism.” A VCS announce- 
ment was put on little scrolls and 
inserted into helium-filled balloons. 
After a prayer that the messages 
would reach someone for the school 
and for Christ, we released the bal- 
loons and watched them soar in all 
directions, wondering where the 
message might fall. 


Two-by-two 


To reach as many in the neigh- 
borhood as possible, teams of two 
went door to door with doorknob 
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hangers and also invited all the chil- 
dren we met along the way. Later 
with tired feet and happy hearts, 
we returned to the church for re- 
freshments and games. The enroll- 
ment showed later that many chil- 
dren had been reached in this way. 


Involve All 

The entire congregation was given 
an opportunity to have a part in our 
vacation church school. There was 
something for everyone to do—those 
who could be with us during the 
school as well as those who cculd 
not. We posted charts and distrib- 
uted flyers on which anyone could 
offer to help in some area. 

Lists were made up which de- 
scribed the many opportunities for 
service as teachers, teacher’s helpers, 


recreation leaders, piano players, 
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VACATION 
BIBLE 
SCHOOL 


publicity and registration helpers, 
cookie bakers, baby sitters, kitchen 
helpers, drivers to transport children 
to and from school, as well as finan- 
cial aid and prayers. These lists were 
distributed to various organizations 
during the month preceding the 
school and on Sunday mornings, so 
no one was missed. The response 
was wonderful—in fact, one request 
for coffee cans to use in classes 
making papier-mache brought a 
terrific reply. (Incidentally, could 
anyone use a few dozen coffee 
cans?) 

Needless to say, our school was 
a success. The Lord greatly blessed 
our efforts and it is our prayer that 
he will continue his blessing. 


Miss Sandstrom is director of parish 
education at Emmanuel Church, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Church Worker's 


in 
VES 


By BertHa Morsrinc 


E MAKE use of vacation 

church school not only for 
youngsters, but also for older young 
people and parents at St. John’s 
Church, Coryell, Texas. 

The children of our church are 
accustomed to coming each year for 
vacation church school. At confir- 
mation age they make a good start 
on their Catechism work during 
VCS time. If the VCS material is 
on the Ten Commandments, as it is 
this year, then the confirmation 
class will also study the Ten Com- 
mandments from the Catechism dur- 
ing VCS. Suggested films are shown 
for all classes. 


Training Youth to Teach 


After a class has been confirmed, 
some are still willing to come to 
VCS. Last year three newly-con- 
firmed students and one who was 
confirmed the year before came. We 
studied Introduction to Church 
School Teaching, by Norman E. 
Wegmeyer, and Understanding 
Your Pupils, by Vernon Jacobs. 

I like to explain that in an in- 
troduction to a person, you are just 
becoming acquainted; you do not 
know much about that person yet. 
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Courses 


In a course like Introduction to 
Church School Teaching, you are 
just going to get a small idea of the 
important job of Christian teaching. 
Other courses should be taken later. 

But these youths, recently con- 
firmed and trained, are willing and 
eager to assist the regular teachers 
in VCS the following summer. Our 
church, like most others, needs all 
the teaching helpers it can get. 

Other in-service training courses 
are offered later to these young 
teachers 


Training Adults to Teach 


Parents come to bring their 
youngsters to VCS. Instead of leav- 
ing them and then having to return 
to pick them up three hours later, 
some stay for a church workers’ 
course. Generally we offer a course 
on teaching methods. We have also 
had courses on Old Testament or on 
New Testament history. Of course, 
parents who are teaching cannot 
take the courses. 

It was about six years ago when 
we first planned a church workers’ 


Mrs. Moehring lives at Gatesville, Texas. 
Her husband is pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Coryell. 
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course during VCS. To keep away 
from any disturbance in the parish 
hall, we held it in the church. 
One mother came with five children, 
one a tiny baby. The infant slept 
a lot on a quilt spread on the floor. 
This group was studying Learning 
to Teach, by Clara Kemler. Other 
pre-service training courses have 
been offered in subsequent years. 

Another year one of the mothers 
had to bring a baby boy about 18 
months old. He wanted down so he 
could run. A grandmother kept him 
a few times at the parsonage. When 
mother couldn’t always make it to 
class, make-up lessons were held in 
her living room or in her kitchen. 
She received credit cards for com- 
pleted courses taken over a period 
of several years. Now she is a regular 
teacher of the nursery class in our 
church school. 

Church workers’ course classes 
are never very large in our congre- 
gation—three or four pupils at the 
most. But we are training those who 
in time will teach many others. 

We believe in the slogan, “Every 
church training every teacher.’ We 
wish more would come to be 
trained. 
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BIGGER 


BETTER 


HE reasons for having a “bet- 
ter” vacation church school are 
obvious. From the beginning of my 
ministry until now I have found 
that VCS can be one of the local 
congregation’s most productive evan- 
gelism projects as we seek to “Go 
satid teach. 

It’s really easy to have a bigger 
VCS—bigger than it was the year 
before and bigger than your Sun- 
day church school in every children’s 
department. I know; it’s been hap- 
pening to me and in the congrega- 
tions I have served for the past 
twelve years—in California, Alberta, 
and in British Columbia. 

I say it’s easy—if you once make 
up your mind VCS is important and 
if you are ready to put in some 
hard work! 


Try Some Publicity 


First, tell the children of the com- 
munity and their families that all 
are welcome. We do this quite 
simply by putting out an attractive 
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and 


By L. E. ReyvetTs 


flyer the last week of school in the 
spring and handing it to all chil- 
dren on their way home from the 
school yard. (One year we put out 
a flyer with instructions on how to 
turn it into a paper airplane after 
taking it home. The kids swarmed 
around the distributors!) 

Then you remind all the families 
in your neighborhood with another 
flyer delivered to their door a week 
before VCS. This flyer contains the 
enrollment form for the family, with 
space for mother or father to check 
how they want to help (for example, 
providing transportation, assisting 
with a class, helping provide and/or 
serve refreshments, babysitting). 

You can see how we get adult 
helpers for many of our classes this 
way too. 

I almost forgot to say that we 
schedule our VCS in the middle or 
latter part of the summer when the 


Pastor Reyelts serves Good Shepherd 
Church of Coquitlam, New Westminster, 
Bis) Canada: 
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children are anxious to have “some- 
thing to do,” not right after they 
skip home singing “No more pen- 
cils, no more books . . .” And we 
have to offer transportation, or half 
the little children won’t be able to 
come. 


Add a Parade 


It helps to start off with a parade 
for a few blocks the first morning 
too. The children enjoy it, others 
see it, the television people eat it 
up, and the teachers hate it! Twice 
we have almost gotten Roy Rogers 
to lead our parade. Once a heart 
attack stopped him, and the next 
time we got a nice letter to read to 
the children. If we ever did get him, 
Id still be driving children home! 

You see, everything you've done 
up to now will say in so many ways, 
“Bible school is important, it’s spe- 
cial, it’s going to be fun!” 


Each Child a Promoter 


And you haven’t even used your 
best salesmen—the boys and girls! 
You start them to work the first 
day. They invite others who live 
around them. And they don't for- 
get to do it as easily as with Sunday 
school, because they don’t have so 
long a time between to forget! I 
encourage them to use the VCS but- 
ton given them the first morning. 
When someone tells them, “Yes, I’ll 
come,” they say, “Good! Here’s my 
VCS pin for you to wear! I'll get a 
new one tomorrow when IJ tell my 
department I brought you!” (It 
works so well that for two years 
running in Edmonton we had the 
same Roman Catholic mother come 
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in the middle of the second morning 
to yank her child out of the class 
not even knowing how he'd gotten 
there. She wasn’t nearly as explosive 
about it the second year!) 
Following this plan with children 
bringing more up to the very last 
day, you can almost double your 
opening day’s enrollment! And, by 
the way, we don’t charge tuition! 
One offering in a special envelope 
at the end of the first week and 
again at the mammoth outdoor clos- 
ing program covers our costs plus 
something to send to missions! 


In-Tents Teaching 


Oh, yes, if you are bothered about 
crowded facilities, just borrow a 
couple of large army tents and put 
some classes in them. That, of 
course, will increase the enrollment 
too. And you can always use the 
garage! Just pray that it doesn’t 
rain! (I'll never forget the morning 
I got stranded in the middle of a 
muddy block with about 10 children 


and two teachers in one car!) 


Have a "'better'' VCS 


By now you will have realized 
that this approach will work for 
exactly one year (or maybe only 
one day) unless you also make sure 
to have a better Bible school. 

One of the problems, of course, 
in having a VCS with about 400 
enrolled is getting teachers. This is 
what we are going to have this 
summer after two years of work in 
this new mission. 

There is no problem abcut helpers 
in classes of young children. This 
is where we use high school students 
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Left to right: Steven 
Reyelts, Mrs. E. Ruttan, 
and Linda Woods pre- 
registering, for the 
benefit of a local news- 
paper photographer, in 
front of one of the 
tents. 


who wouldn’t be caught near the 
place otherwise. We also use some 
non-Lutheran mothers who volun- 
teer on their children’s enrollment 
forms to help. We don’t use either 
group as teachers!! 

Where do you get 40 or more 
good teachers capable of preparing 
to tell a Bible story dramatically 
or to lead a Bible study effectively 
for ten days running (with meals 
and laundry waiting at home)? 
You don’t really! 

But you can get one top-notch 
department leader for each age level 
and assign to this person not only 
the limited opportunity of leading 
the opening but also the task each 
day of graphically presenting the 
lesson basis to the entire department. 
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Then the teachers lead their classes 
off for the review, the activity work, 
the experience stories and what have 
you. Simple? Easy, as long as dedi- 
cated people are willing to put in 
some work! 

And you are really missing an 
opportunity for follow-up, of course, 
if you don’t have summer Sunday 
school for the newly-found, enthusi- 
astic children to join right then! 

And don’t forget to have every- 
body pray! 

Well, that’s about it. Don’t mis- 
understand. We certainly don’t claim 
any genius in coming up with a 
sure-fire system. We've just stum- 
bled onto a few ideas as we've 
plodded along, trying to do what 
Jesus told us to do—in midsummer 
too. 
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RUST AND OBEY, 1964 VCS 

theme, is a study based on the 
Ten Commandments. Moses is a cen- 
tral figure in the study. No Old Tes- 
tament character has been the subject 
of as much audio-visual production 
as has Moses. The most recent set 
was produced by Cathedral Films 
and released in 1963. The title is The 
Story of Moses. It consists of six 
filmstrips in stylized artwork be- 
ginning with a brief review of 
Joseph’s rise to power and the cir- 
cumstances which led to Israel’s set- 
tling in Goshen and concludes with 
Joshua’s assuming leadership of the 
twelve tribes and Moses’ look at the 
Promised Land. Filmstrip titles are 
“Rise of Moses,” “Chosen Leader,” 
“Story of the Plagues,” “Exodus,” 
“Tablets of Stone,’ “‘Promised 
and:” 

One word of explanation is in or- 
der for Lutheran users. “Tablets 
of Stone,” filmstrip 5 in the series, 
uses the Reformed numbering for 
the Ten Commandments. Teachers 
will need to be aware of this and 
make the change on the script. 

Complete series of six filmstrips 
and three records sells for $43.20, 
with individual filmstrip and guides 


at $6.25 and records $3.50 each. 
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What’s new to view? 


ee 
oe By Mapex SIHLER 


The Story of Moses (Cathedral Films) 


Moses, Leader of God's People," The 
Old Testament Scriptures (Concordia 
Films) 


Stories About Church (Family Films) 


For those who do not like stylized 
art forms, there is a wealth of other 
material to choose from in a study 
of Moses and the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Life of Moses is a set of seven 
full color filmstrips in live acting 
produced ni Cathedral Films. The 
boxed set sells for $39.60, with in- 
dividual . $5.00, and rec- 
ords $3.00. Each episode is shorter 
than in Story of Moses. 

Old Testament Scriptures Part II 
(Concordia) consists of three film- 
strips, “Moses, Called by God,” 
“Moses, Leader of God’s People,” 
and “Joshua, the Conqueror.” Com- 
plete set $21.50. Individual film- 
strips, $5.00, and record, $3.00. This 
series also is in live acting. 16mm. 
films with the same titles are avail- 
able for rent in color at $9.00 each; 
and in black and white at $6.00 
each. Both Life of Moses and Old 
Testament Scriptures are recom- 
mended for use with primary chil- 
dren and up. 

Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Stories About the Seasons (Family Films) 


The Life of Moses by Church- 
Craft consists of four filmstrips with 
scripts in a volume box selling for 
$20.00 complete; Moses I and Moses 
IT (each $7.50) by Alexark and 
Norsim are in color artwork and 
cover the life of the lawgiver. 

A filmstrip which approaches the 
life and times of the great lawgiver i 1s 
a 35-frame filmstrip, “Moses,” from 
the series, Great Personalities of the 
Bible. This falmstrip would be ex- 
cellent for use with the fifth and 
sixth graders and older in VCS and 
in Sunday school. 


For the Nursery Children 

Stories About the Seasons ($19.50), 
God Cares for You ($22.50), and 
Stories About Church ($19.50) are 
three sets of four filmstrips each 
with two seven-inch LP records pro- 
duced by Family Films for young 
children. The simple art work, de- 
lightful color, and short, easy stories 
make these excellent teaching tools 
for nursery VCS classes. 
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Additional resources for your 


VCS mission emphasis on India 


HAT is the first thing you 
think about when I say the 
word, “India”? Sacred cows? The 
Taj Mahal? A map? Pandit Nehru? 
The saris the girls wear? Boys 
wearing turbans? Water Buffalo? 


The Himalayas? 


* * * 


Your answer, in a way, shows how 
much you know about India. Here 
are some bits of information to 
add to your knowledge. 
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Christopher Columbus was trying 
to find a new trade route to India 
when he discovered our part of the 
world in 1492. India was famous 
then for spices, silk, and gems. 


* * * 


India has been called a religious 
museum; there are so many varieties 
of ancient religious faiths. Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Christianity, and Zoroas- 
trianism all have many followers. 
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India has an area of 1,221,880 
square miles—one fifteenth of the 
earth’s surface. 

* * * 

One out of every seven people 
in the world lives in India. India 
is the second most populous country 


in the world with a population of 
439,000,000. 


An Indian version of a ce- 
ment mixer at Agra, India. 
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Hindi is the official language of 
India, but there are also thirteen 
other languages, each spoken by 
more than a million people. Telegu 
is the language spoken in the ALC 
mission field. 
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According to legend Christianity 
came to India when St. Thomas, the 
Apostle, visited the Malabar coast 
of southwestern India, where he 
was martyred. 

* * * 


St. Francis Xavier went to South 
India in 1541. 


The news of the day is 
exchanged at a village well 
in India. 
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The Rev. Anton C. O. Hal- 
vorson (left) of the Divi- 
sion of World Missions and 
Jan Sadlo of Associated 
Film Services on location 
in India. 


The first protestant missionaries 
to go to India were Lutheran—Zie- 
genbalg and Plutschau arrived in 
Tranquebar in 1706. 


* * * 


India is one of the new nations 
in today’s world. It became a re- 
public on January 26, 1950. How- 
ever, its history goes back at least 
5,000 years. There are not more 
than 10 million Christians in India. 


Mission work was started in this 
field in 1865 by the Reverend Au- 
gust Mylius, pioneer of the Her- 
mannsburg Missionary Society of 
Germany. Our first missionaries ar- 
rived on the field in 1920. 


* * * 


The ALC has taken as its respon- 
sibility a field of about 100 miles 
square, located on the east coast 
along the Bay of Bengal, north of 
the city of Madras. Nearly two 


Stone cutters at work at 
Agra, India. Their progress 
for an 8 hour day—one 
inch further into the stone. 
Their pay is one rupee, the 
equivalent of 21 cents for 
a very hard day's work. 


million people live in this area, 
most of whom are poor farmers and 
villagers whose meager income pro- 
vides a bare existence. 


* * * 


In 1945 the South Andhra Luther- 
an Church was organized with its 
own constitution. Responsibility for 
work now lies with the South 
Andhra Lutheran Church. Our mis- 
sionaries are at work under the call 
and direction of the Indian church. 


Rice is the staple food of 
this nation of 439,000,000 
people. A new rice field is 
being prepared for plant- 
ing. 
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A brass merchant weighs a 
large kettle at Tirupati, 
India. 


There are more than 14,032 bap- 
tized members in 257 congregations 
and 112 preaching places in the 


South Andhra Lutheran Church. 


* * * 
There are 39 national personnel 


and 17 missionaries. Church work- 
ers, including Indian pastors, evan- 
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gelists, teachers, and Bible women, 
number over 500. 
* * * 

The challenge is still great— 
10,000 square miles in the ALC 
field with two million people who 
have not yet come to faith in the 
cross of Christ. 


A temple is being built 
across town from the Taj 
Mahal. It has been in con- 
struction for 50 years. 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


fies other day an interesting 
packet from Ankeny, Iowa, ar- 
rived at my desk. Its contents were 
exciting. They had to do with our 
fall mission project for Madagascar. 
An accompanying letter explained 
how this project had been promoted 
in three sessions of the Junior Lu- 
therans. Following is a brief de- 
scription of how it was done. 


Session | 


The project was introduced by 
means of a flannelgraph story of 
Paoly. The picture on this page 
shows some of the figures which 
were made and used to make the 
story of Paoly live for the juniors 
of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Besides seeing the story portrayed 
on the flannelgraph, the juniors were 
involved in a number of experiences 
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NEWS 


By Extra M. Osten 


which helped to make life in Mada- 
gascar more real to them. 

The first experience was making 
and using a “sit-upon.” Each junior 
made his “sit-upon” by covering a 
folded newspaper with oilcloth and 
lacing the edges together with plastic 
gimp. Stitched carefully, a “sit-upon” 
will last a long time. 

The “sit-upons” were put to good 
use. Due to limited space it was a 
simple matter to ask the juniors to 
sit upon the floor. Using their own 
“sit-upon” made this seem more 
like fun. And that’s the way you sit 
when in Madagascar. 


Session 2 

After a brief review of the story, 
the juniors were divided into three 
groups. A leader was assigned to 
each group. Group A went out to 
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The flannelgraph story of Paoly 


gather sticks (in the parsonage 
yard) for the outdoor cooking fire. 
This was followed by refreshments, 
each two juniors sharing a banana 
as Paoly might do with his brother, 
or sister, or friend. 

Group B went out to the field (a 
nearby backyard). First they waded 
into the water to plant some rice 
seedlings. They pulled some weeds. 
Then they went to the next field 
to chop down some sugar cane. 
While resting they ate some peanuts. 

Group C took the cows outside 
the village (the grassy place across 
the street) to graze. While watching 
the cows they played games. They 
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had a filanjana (pronounce the “j 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, is in charge of the Junior Lutheran 


program. 
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like a “z”) and gave each other 
rides. A filanjana is a kind of chair 
to which two long poles are fastened. 
Four persons carry the chair while 
one rides. 

While playing they noticed that 
a cow had strayed from the herd. 
Several children ran across the “foot- 
bridge” to bring her back. 

Soon the “missionary lady” came 
along and called to the children. 
They all followed her, single file, 
back to the village (church) for a 
Bible story. As they crossed the 
“footbridge” they spied a big croco- 
dile in the water. 


Session 3 

At this session the children saw 
the color sound movie “Jafeta of 
Madagascar.” It helped them to 
understand something of the differ- 
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ence between the heathen and the 
Christian way of life in Madagascar. 
Following the movie each child 
was given a copy of the story leaflet 
“Paoly of Madagascar” and an offer- 
ing envelope. The children were 
thrilled to have their own copy of 
the story which had come to mean 
so much to them and the Malagasy 
song they had learned to sing. 


Imagination.is the key 


I’m sure you will agree that the 
leaders and the children had an 
interesting time learning about 
Madagascar. It must have been fun, 
too. Best of all, everyone was very 
busy listening, looking, thinking, and 
working. Do you suppose the jun- 


iors will remember what they have 
learned about Madagascar? 

It took imagination on the part of 
the leaders to plan as they did. It 
sparked the power of imagination 
when the juniors had to gather 
sticks for the fire or wade in the 
water to plant rice seedlings. 

Imagination is that wonderful 
gift God has given us to put that 
magic touch into our teaching. Don’t 
let yours lie dormant! Put it to work 
and challenge your juniors to use 
their imagination too. Imagination 
fed by research and study is the key 
to successful teaching. Thank you, 
junior leaders of Ankeny, Iowa, for 
your example of imaginative teach- 
ing! 


see 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Is it time to get ready for 
vacation church school al- 
ready? We just finished our 
Christmas program!" 
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Direct 


Lines By C. Ricuarp Evenson 


ACATION school in’ your 
church is equal to five months 
of Sunday school! Twenty hours, 
sometimes thirty hours, of teaching 
time open before you. Those im- 
portant hours will this year be cen- 
tered upon the Ten Commandments 
and upon the church’s world mis- 
sion outreach with the Gospel. 
This is by no means a supple- 
mentary or secondary part of the 
teaching program in your congrega- 
tion. The vacation school is a major 
part of the Christian education of- 
fered to your children and youth. 
Vacation school in your congrega- 
tion is a marvelous time for teacher 
training. It is a time when teach- 
ers can plan together more inten- 
sively. It is a time when each teacher 
can put his or hex ideas and insights 
into practice more immediately be- 
cause the teaching periods are longer 
and they follow each other on a 
daily basis. It is a time when i 
is possible for teachers to experi- 
ment and improve their teaching 
with more freedom. And it is a 
time when many teachers find they 
can actually invest more immediate 
effort in meeting each pupil at 
his own level—mainly because there 
is less time between sessions to for- 
get and ignore and cool off the con- 
"Dr. Evenson is executive director in 
the Department of Parish Education. 
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cerns that are felt in the presence of 
the learner in any one session. 
Vacation school in your congrega- 
tion is a wonderful time for teacher 
training for folks who have never 
taught before or for high school 
students. It provides an unusually 
fine opportunity for the course In- 
troduction to Church School Teach- 
ing (See page 12). That course is 
ten hours in length. It could be 
taught just before or even during 
the vacation school period. The stu- 
dents in that class could then ob- 
serve the classes of the vacation 
school and could even become help- 
ers in a part of it. When they be- 
come helpers, they should be sup- 
plied with a full complement of 
teacher's materials end should be re- 
quested to prepare the lessons as 
thoroughly as the principal teacher 
himself. In addition there are special 
helpers needed in the areas of recrea- 
tion leadership, music leadership, the 
special presentations and projects on 
India, and any special events ar- 
ranged in your particular school. 
Important help for all teachers 
and leaders preparing toward this 
summer’s vacation school will be 
found in the Get Ready Guides pro- 
vided to every congregation in the 
free examination kit of materials. 
Use them; they are effective helps! 
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Q. 


Questions 
and 
Answers 


By Norman E. Wegmeyer 


Recently | have been hearing criticism 
of opening exercises in Sunday school, 


and supposedly the Parish Education Depart- 
ment is behind this criticism. Is this true? Why? 
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| would not say that the Department of 
A. Parish Education is behind criticism of 
opening exercises, but perhaps alongside 
those who suggest we take a long, hard look 
at ‘‘openings."' 

Why is this done? For one thing, there is a 
constant need for re-evaluating all our pro- 
cedures in Christian education. Unless we 
keep asking ourselves why we do a certain 
thing, we fall into the danger of repeating an 
empty form without knowing its purpose. 

Before throwing out the opening exercise 
or instead of simply continuing it because ''we 
have always done it,'' a conscientious Sunday 
school ought to ask itself some of these ques- 
tions: 

|. What is the purpose of Christian educa- 
tion and specifically what is to be accom- 
plished in the Sunday school hour? Are pupils 
to get a knowledge of facts? Changed atti- 
tudes and renewed commitment to Christ and 
the Christian lite? Skills in using the Bible, the 
hymnal? An understanding of the church and 
its history? Or are the pupils killing time until 
the church service is over? 
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2. How can the Sunday school hour best ful- 
fill the purposes you have set for it? Can the 
classes really study, discuss, work with the Bible, 
express through their own creative ability and 
have other important learning experiences in 
the time that is left after opening exercises? 
Do pupils and teachers tend to waste up to 15 
minutes or more waiting for opening exercises 
to begin? Could some learning begin the mo- 
ment the first pupil comes into the room if 
all go directly to their classes? Is anything 
done in the opening exercises that could not 
be done just as effectively and perhaps in less 
time in the individual classes? 

Is the Department of Parish Education 
against opening exercises? The answer is ''no."' 
We would just like Sunday schools to rethink 
their whole educational structure and to con- 
sider how best the Sunday morning hour might 
be used. Perhaps a brief concluding session 
growing out a the learnings of the lesson 
might be more effective than an opening. 
Maybe a rousing assembly with well-thought- 
out plan and purpose held once a month 
would be more effective. Whatever your de- 
cision, know why you do what you do and do it 
with real purpose, plan, and conviction. 


At what grade should we begin teaching 


. the Catechism? 
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Ay Ja NEYe 


This is basically a ''when'' question and 
jax. before answering, | want to ask some 
other questions. 

Why? Ask yourself the purpose for teach- 
ing the Catechism. Remember that the state- 
ments in the Catechism are definitions, and 
memorizing definitions may not really help a 
person understand and experience what it is 
defining. If | wished to teach a young child 
who had never seen a garden what a garden 
was like, | might have him memorize this 
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definition: "A garden is a piece of ground 
for the cultivation of herbs, fruits, flowers, or 
vegetables. 

It is possible that a six-year-old or a ten- 

ear-old could memorize this definition and 
still not have a very clear idea of what a 
garden is, that is, if he had never seen one. 
Maybe it would be better to take a walk in a 
real garden and there experience by taste, 
smell, touch, and sight what a garden is. Then 
the definition might have more meaning. Many 
feel that young children can learn more about 
God and his will for us if they are allowed to 
“walk around" in the Bible and learn its stories 
as well as discussing how God is at work with 
them today. 

How? It is possible, however, to look at the 
Catechism not so much as definition as con- 
versation with God and with one another. This 
is what makes the recently-published Luther's 
Small Catechism in Prayer Form so valuable. 
These explanations in prayer form could be 
used every Sunday. 

Who? We have assumed that the Catechism 
is to be taught in the church school. Luther 
intended that it be taught in the home by 
parents. Perhaps if parents could be en- 
couraged to use the Catechism in various 
forms in devotions and in conversation in the 
home, it would become more of a part of the 
lite of our children from a very early age. 

If we took seriously some of the above 
suggestions, perhaps the question, ''When?’' 
would seem less important. In the Lutheran 
church we have set aside the early teen years 
for comprehensive teaching of the Catechism. 
But we hope in the years to come to con- 
vince parents, teachers, and pastors that the 
Catechism is for all ages when it is used rightly. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership education for 
the Department of Parish Education. Readers are invited 
to address questions to Mr. Wegmeyer c/o Department 
of Parish Education, The American Lutheran Church, 
‘22 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415. 
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Binin 


of the WEEK 


March 1 Third Sunday in Lent (Oculi) 
“O sacred Head, now wounded” 88 SBH, 50 HSCS* 
Bernard of Clairvaux has expressed for us what the believer pon- 
ders as he looks to the cross. Our eyes are toward the Lord when we 
sing this hymn on Oculi (mine eyes) Sunday. 


March 8 Fourth Sunday in Lent (Laetare) 
“Deck thyself with joy and gladness” 262 SBH 
Some consider this to be the finest Communion hymn ever writ- 
ten. Those who are looking forward to receiving the Sacrament for 
the first time soon should learn to appreciate its thoughts. 


March 15 Fifth Sunday in Lent (Judica—Passion Sunday) 
“Jesus, Name all names above” 67 SBH 
This is one of the oldest hymns in our hymnal. Its musical setting 
is contemporary. Use the first tune. Can you list the words in the 
hymn which describe Jesus? 


March 22 Sixth Sunday in Lent (Palmarum—Palm Sunday) 
“O Jesus, King most wonderful” 468 SBH, 45 HSCS 
This is only a part of a much longer hymn dedicated to the name 
of Jesus, “Jubilus rhythmicus de nomine Jesu” (Joyful rhythm on the 
name of Jesus). How can we be joyful when we must think of Good 
Friday? 
March 29 Easter Day (The Resurrection of Our Lord) 
“Jesus Christ is risen today, Alleluia!” 92 SBH, 61 HSCS 
Today is the day to sing all the alleluias “buried” at the beginning 
of the Lenten season. This hymn, more than 600 years old, is a 
favorite. Sing it loudly and joyously! 


*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


Plans 


By R. A. VocELEY 


American Missions 

The special stewardship project 
for the spring of 1964 is American 
missions. 63 ALC congregations 
were started in 1963. The Board 
of American Missions hopes to es- 
tablish 70 new congregations in 
1964, requiring 6% million dollars. 

At first we had thought of desig- 
nating one or two new congregations 
as Sunday school missions in 1964. 
It seemed wiser, however, to empha- 
size what is included by the Board 
of American Missions in a mission 
package. 

® Study the material mailed by 
the Stewardship Department. 

© Emphasize the responsibility of 
every Christian for spreading the 
Gospel. 

® Show the various ways by which 
each one can serve. 


VCS Kit 


If you have not already examined 
the 1964 vacation church school kit 
with your VCS superintendent, now 
is the time to do so. 

® Select your dates—for the school 
and for your Get Ready Sessions. 

* Interview the department lead- 
ers and/or the regular teachers. 

* With them think about and se- 
lect special committees or helpers. 

* Note the World Missions em- 
phasis. 
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Easter and Post-Easter 
Easter is early this year. If you 
planned a Lenten emphasis on en- 
rollment and attendance, that period 
is drawing to its conclusion. 

An early Easter makes possible a 
stronger post-Easter thrust on both 
outreach and in-reach. 

Every congregation and_ school 
has its own potential and problems. 
Always keep the potential first. 

If you have not used the filmstrip 
“Something Special” with some of 
the suggested procedures, this could 
be an opportune time to do so. 


Senior High 


In 1964 a major part of the empha- 
sis is directly on Grades 10, 11, and 
12 in our church schools. 

If the Senior High Planning Com- 
mittee of your parish education com- 
mittee has not met and functioned 
according to the schedule given in 
the Senior High Plan Book, give it 
a strong reminder and request a 
report and action. 

Some Senior High Training Days 
have already been held. Many are 
scheduled in April and May. The 
senior high teachers you selected 
should attend that Training Day. 


Confirmation Workshop 


This all-day workshop is for pas- 
tors this year. In this workshop 
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they will actually go through and 
experience some, only some, of the 
features of the new material that 
will become available in 1965, 1966, 
and 1967. 

A Confirmation Workshop for 
pastors and catechists is being 
planned for January-May, 1965. 


Leadership Education 


1964 brings a new pattern and pur- 
pose for our Conference Church 
Workers’ Institutes. No longer is 
every teacher invited to attend. 

Now the parish education com- 
mittee should select and appoint 
those teachers, parents, administra- 
tors and committee members to at- 
tend specified courses and then teach 
them or otherwise follow-up as out- 
lined in each congregation. 

For example: The preservice train- 
ing course Introduction to Church 
School Teaching. Select one well- 
qualified person or, preferably, a 
teaching team of two well-qualified 
persons who will be trained at the 
CCWI to teach this course in your 
congregation. Appointees who ac- 
cept agree to attend all sessions of 
the CCWI and teach the course in 
your congregation for prospective 
teachers. A similar pattern is to be 
followed in other courses. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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American Uniform Series 


By Cart F. WELLER 


HE lessons from Unir 4, “Jesus 

' Redeems His People,” can be 
routine or they can be some of the 
more memorable ones. 

Most of the facts presented have 
been studied before. On the other 
hand, we are considering what has 
been called the greatest story ever 
told. If pupils are not to tire of the 
sessions, it’s up to the teacher to see 
that there is a freshness in the face 
of repetition. 

Check the schedule of Lenten 
services in your congregation. Per- 
haps you will see some relationship 
between the lesson texts and the 
pastor’s sermons. Make a list of the 
questions you think your class may 
raise when these lessons are dis- 
cussed. Talk these over with fellow 
teachers. This is not intended to 
make your teacher’s meeting a pool- 
ing of ignorance. Conducted in the 
proper fashion, such discussion can 
be most fruitful. 


Lesson 25—-The Denial of Jesus 


A heavier weight is added to the 
burden Jesus is bearing. We’ve seen 
the heavy weight of the agony in 
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Gethsemane and of the _ betrayal. 
It was bad enough that a trusted 
friend betrayed him. Who can un- 
derstand how the Son of God felt 
when one who had protested his 
devotion so vehemently denied him 
three times. 

If you’re familiar with the par- 
liamentary procedure in the Con- 
gress of the United States, you may 
understand what it meant in the 
time of Jesus to call the 70 members 
of the Sanhedrin together for a spe- 
cial session. I suspect that the men 
in the Sanhedrin had their minds 
made up already, apart from being 
irritated about being called out in 
the middle of the night. 

Time spent in Bible study in 
preparation for this session and dur- 
ing the class hour can be most 
valuable. Don’t be afraid to ask, 
“Why?” as you study; don’t be 
afraid to have your class ask similar 
questions. Together you can discover 
answers. 

This lesson offers sin and grace 
in the ways they are so often experi- 
enced in the lives of Christians. 
Peter did not “intend” to deny, 
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but when the decision came, he de- 
cided on the side of sin. Perhaps 
Jesus would have expected denial 
from any other disciple, but not 
Peter. Yet forgiveness was extended, 


because that’s just the way the 
Lord is. 


Lesson 26—The Trial of Jesus 


If you’ve looked at all the lessons 
in this unit, you’ve noticed that this 
lesson deals with one aspect of the 
trial of Jesus, the one before Caia- 
phas and the Sanhedrin. Next Sun- 
day’s lesson, “The Condemnation 
of Jesus,’ will tell of the trial and 
sentence of Jesus before Pilate. You 
might say that the current lesson 
deals with Jesus’ trial before the 
ecclesiastical court; next Sunday’s 
with his trial before the civil court. 
In either case the accusations were 
false and the witnesses perjured 
themselves; the innocent One was 
condemned for the guilty. 

Scme words being used in these 
lessons may need defining, even for 
adults. Be sure your class under- 
stands “blasphemy” and “false wit- 
ness.’ Point out the relationship 
between Annas and Caiaphas. Your 
Bible dictionary will help. 

As we look back on the trial of 
Jesus we must think of the pre- 
sumptuousness of man, pronouncing 
judgment on the Son of God in 
the name of organized religion. 
Truly, as John was to write later, 
his own people refused him when 
he came among them. 

But be careful. While condemning 
Annas and Caiaphas we may be 
pronouncing judgment on ourselves. 
Who can say that had he been there 
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he would have done differently? 
Our protestations of Jesus’ innocence 
would have been just as feeble or 
non-existent. 


Lesson 27—The Condemnation 
of Jesus 


Anyone who stands up for justice 
and fair play must feel ashamed 
when he learns about the condemna- 
tion of Jesus. There are few events 
in history equalling the infamous 
trial before Pilate. However the trial 
is just one aspect of the lesson. 
Check the topics for discussion in 
the Parent's Manual: Jesus found 
innocent, Jesus before Herod, Jesus 
or Barabbas, Jesus scourged and 
mocked, Jesus condemned to die. 
Think of your class and plan your 
session accordingly, emphasizing 
one or two points and not attempt- 
ing to consider them all. 

You will want to do some search- 
ing on your own to get the whys 
and wherefores of Jewish and Ro- 
man law settled in your own mind. 
Sometimes, there is no other expla- 
nation than, “It’s the law.” Is it not 
intended that you get bogged down 
in details, but that you might under- 
stand the condemnation of Jesus a 
little better. 

Is it old fashioned to have the 
courage of your convictions? In 
class we might freely confess that 
we'd stand up for the Lord at every 
opportunity. However, we might not 
be so willing to “stand up and be 
counted” once the class is over. 

More important, do we use every 
opportunity to share our faith with 
others? How would you describe 
“Christian boldness” to someone? 
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Can a Christian ever be foolhardy 
so far as his faith is concerned? 


Lesson 28—The Death of Jesus 


Perhaps you’ve heard the story 
about the small boy who came into 
his church on Good Friday and was 
surprised to see the altar stripped 
bare and the altar cross draped in 
black. “It looks like somebody 
died,” he said to his pastor. “You're 
right,” replied his pastor, “Some- 
body has—God’s Son!” 

Now comes the difficult question: 
How could the Son of God die? 
Yet this is what the Scriptures tell 
us. I don’t know how, but the Son 
of God died. Somehow the Creator 
and Preserver of life gave up his 
life for our sake. A lifetime of 
meditation and study would not 
give the final answer to the ques- 
tion. God permitted his Son to die 
for me and all mankind. 

Some of the blackest events in 
the history of mankind have been 
considered during these weeks. 
However, black as they are, we must 
let the light of God shine through. 
Some may enjoy speculating out of 
morbid curiosity on the sorry de- 
tails of the crucifixion. Again, let 
the light of God shine through. 

There is no better summary of 
the fact and purpose of our redemp- 
tion than that found in Luther’s ex- 
planation of the Second Article. 
Have you seen Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism in Prayer Form? This will 
help you make an expressive prayer 
out of familiar words. Some of us 
are so prosperous and healthy we 
have difficulty thinking of ourselves 
as “a lost and condemned person.” 
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Making Luther’s meaning a prayer 
may help us understand. 


Lesson 29—VJesus Rises from the 
Dead 


This lesson begins the new unit 
(Unir 5: “Jesus Prepares His Wit- 
nesses”). First and foremost the 
resurrection of Jesus is necessary if 
his witnesses are to be equipped to 
tell the Good News. 

Study your lesson helps carefully. 
There are important details to be- 
come familiar with no matter which 
age level you teach. Teachers of 
parents’ classes have a most impor- 
tant task—they’ll be helping those 
who will be answering questions 
around the dinner table on Easter. 
Are you sure you can answer all 
questions about the resurrection? 

The emphasis of the lesson, no 
matter what the class, is on the 
historic fact of the resurrection. 
Other good men have died for a 
good cause; many martyrs are found 
on the pages of history. But Jesus 
is the only One who died and rose 
again for our salvation. 

Easter, then, is not a_ festival 
of the coming of springtime or a 
time when the beauty of the lilies 
is emphasized. Spring reminds us 
of the resurrection; lilies remind us 
of life returned from the grave. But 
they are merely reminders. The 
fact is that Jesus rose. There will be 
plenty of time during this unit to 
talk about what the disciples thought 
and felt when Jesus rose. The im- 
portant thing now is to confess Jesus, 
the Son of God, risen from the 
dead, who lives and reigns for all 
eternity. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


a Cee lessons suggested for this 
month are: 

About God and Me, Lessons 25 
through 29. 

My Second Sunday School Book, 
Review, Lessons 29 through 32. 

God Speaks to Me, Lessons 1, 2, 
21 18and 19: 

If you follow this schedule, you 
will coordinate the sessions with the 
church year and teach the resurrec- 
tion story on Easter. 

You will want to encourage your 
class members to attend the special 
Lent and Easter services planned in 
your congregation. The sessions you 
have in the primary department 
using the Augsburg Graded Series 
can also help the children under- 
stand why we celebrate Lent, Holy 
Week, and Easter. 

Each class can be helped to dis- 
cover what the Bible says about Je- 
sus’ death and resurrection. All three 
grades are becoming acquainted 
with an ever-widening world. At 
the same time they are being told 
that the world is not so large after 
all. With this in mind, the children 
can learn of the universality of Jesus’ 
love and sacrifice for all mankind. 
The world is not just made up of 
people but of people whom Jesus 
loves. And so we love men in Christ. 

Resist the temptation to dwell 
on the details of the suffering of 
Christ and at the same time neglect- 
ing to remind your pupils that 
Christ’s suffering was permitted by 
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God for a particular reason. To 
leave Jesus dead at the end of the 
session may give the wrong impres- 
sion. But we also dare not teach the 
resurrection of Christ without point- 
ing out that he suffered and died. 

These are also sessions where 
there must be time for the children’s 
questions. Some may be answered 
with a word; others may take more 
elaborate explanations. In fact, you 
may have to say that you will look 
for an answer and report at the next 
session. Are there some in your class 
who can be responsible for seeking 
the answer to a particular question 
and report back to the class? If so, 
give adequate directions about what 
the student is to do. And remember 
to call for reports. 

Some reference to the 1962 leader- 
ship course, The Faith We Teach, 
may also help. The chapters and 
age level pages on “God the Son” 
and “Grace and Faith” have some 
valuable suggestions. 

List some of the words you may 
want to use—words like justifica- 
tion, atonement, resurrection, faith. 
Write your definition of each one. 
Then ask yourself if primary age 
children will understand your def- 
inition. How will you explain these 
words to the class? 

It’s the teacher’s task to decide 
how much the student can discover 
for himself and how much the 
teacher must tell. How did you learn 
your best-remembered lessons? 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Listening to God—Lessons 26-30 

Lessons suggested for this month 
conclude your study of the Lord’s 
Prayer. However, in the midst of 
the Lenten season and its climax, 
the death and resurrection of Christ, 
the shadow of the cross falls over 
your preparation and class sessions. 

The teacher, then, should not only 
be ready for questions about Paul, 
Stephen, Judas, David, and Moses, 
but for those about Christ, his 
death and resurrection. Will you be 
able to show the class how Christ 
affected the life of each one? 

You may want to tie Lessons 17 
and 18 to your discussions. A review 
of the class’ understanding of the 


Second Article will also be helpful. 


God's Chosen People—Lessons 
26-30 

These lessons complete your study 
of the Northern Kingdom. The 
Catechism assignments are related 
to Baptism and Confession. These 
can be most exciting or unbearably 
dull lessons. Much depends on the 
teacher. 

Become as familiar as you can 
with the details of this period in 
Israel’s history. Not that you will 
repeat every detail to your class, but 
that you will be at ease during the 
class discussion. Keep God’s pur- 
poses for his chosen people before 
the class. Relate your class hours to 
the death and resurrection of Christ. 

We have the advantage of look- 
ing back and being able to see God’s 
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plan unfold. Let his Word speak to 
you and to the class. 


The March of Faith—Lessons 
26-30 

For Lesson 26 you will want to 
check with the Luther League ofh- 
cers in your congregation. These 
leaders have set high goals for the 
youth of our church. You will need 
their help to up-date the class ma- 
terial. 

Lessons 27 through 30 give en- 
couragement for witnessing. But be- 
gin first with yourself, to discover 
your own reasons for witnessing. 
Then consider the events of Holy 
Week and Easter. What reasons for 
evangelism are given in the suffer- 
ing, death, and_ resurrection of 


Christ? 


Forward with Christ—Lessons 


26-30 


These lessons deal with the events 
of the last week of Jesus’ earthly 
life. Schedule the story of his resur- 
rection for Easter Sunday. This may 
be the first time some in your class 
have ever been able to spend so 
much class time on this period of 
Jesus’ life. You will want to plan 
well for these valuable sessions. 

Read again the pertinent chapters 
in the Four Go.pels relating to 
the suffering, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ. Jot down 
any things you may not have no- 
ticed before or may have forgotten. 
Members of your class might be en- 
couraged to do the same. 
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The People and the Promise— 
Lessons 26-30 


These lessons, the unit titled “The 
Golden Age ... from Samuel to 
Solomon,” covers what some call 
the most glorious pages of the his- 
tory of God’s people. There are 
many details you will not have time 
to consider. There are many activi- 
ties the class may enjoy when study- 
ing these lessons. 

You may want to schedule some 
class time for a discussion of the 
death and resurrection of Christ, 
even though such discussion is not 
specifically suggested. Be sure to 
indicate that the red thread of God’s 
promise came true in Christ. Use 
this opportunity to show the tie be- 
tween the Old Testament and the 
New. 


Good News—Lessons 26-30 


The sessions held in the month 
just passed, concerned with the 
events of Holy Week, will be con- 
tinued. In fact, you may want to 
spend the entire month’s time on 
the first three lessons suggested. En- 
courage your class members to read 
the Gospel account of the death and 
resurrection of Christ. List the ques- 
tions they may ask themselves as 
they read. Perhaps the class will 
help you decide which questions 
need answering first. Do you have 
resource materials at hand which 
the class can use? Do you remember 
to ask for reports from those who 
volunteer to do research? 
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On the Way—Lessons 26-30 


Lessons 26 and 27 coordinate very 
well with the spiritual leadings of 
the Lenten season. Rather than em- 
phasizing the events of the last days 
of Christ’s life on earth, your ses- 
sions will consider the implications 
of Christ’s suffering and death for 
our lives. At the same time keep 
the hope of the resurrection before 
the class. 

Lessons 28 and 29, dealing with 
the church and the role of the pas- 
tor, can also be viewed through 
the Lenten season. We have the 
church and our pastor because 
Christ has come. 

Lesson 30 offers application of 
the resurrection story. Does your 
class need this lesson, or one on 
Christ’s resurrection? Probably a 
little of both. 


Opening Our Bibles 

Lesson 26: Members of the class 
may wish to be responsible for re- 
porting on a minor prophet. What 
significant contribution did each 
make to God’s plan for his people? 

Lessons 27-30 begin your study of 
the New Testament and consider 
the Four Gospels. Encourage the 
class to read as much of the Gospels 
as possible. Because of the season, 
your class may be interested in com- 
paring the Gospel accounts of the 
passion story. Time spent in class 
considering the resurrection story 
can also be valuable. These are facts 
God has seen fit to record for us. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


That You May Know 


Lessons 26, 27, and 28 conclude 
the Kingdom Section with Lesson 
29 planned as a review lesson. It’s 
still dificult to fathom just what 
is the kingdom of God. The hints 
Luke gives about its nature and 
other characteristics are most in- 
triguing. How we wish the king- 
dom of God would come! 

But then we remember Luther’s 
explanation: “God’s kingdom comes 
when our heavenly Father gives us 
his Holy Spirit, so that by his grace 
we believe his holy Word and live 
a godly life on earth now and in 
heaven forever.” (From The Small 
Catechism by Martin Luther in Con- 
temporary English.) 

Lesson 30) gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the Passion Section of Luke. The 
resurrection of Christ will necessari- 
ly be discussed at the same time. 
What significant thoughts does Luke 
add to our understanding of Christ’s 
suffering? 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lrssons 26 through 30 continue 
the study of the career of Paul. 
Can you list reasons why such a 
study is valuable during the Lenten 
season? What contributions did Paul 
make to our understanding of the 
suffering, death, and_ resurrection 
of Christ? 

Acts 20:1—23:11 include some 
important speeches of Paul. Read 
them in the light of the death and 


resurrection of Christ. “I am Jesus, 
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whom you are persecuting,” was 
something Paul could never forget. 
He knew deep within himself that 
the risen Lord had appeared to 
him. No one could shake his faith 
no matter how powerful his accuser 
might be. 

What assurance did Paul have 
that his faith in the Lord was se- 
cure? Do we have a similar assur- 
ance, or can’t we be so sure that 
Christ has come? 


If God Were King 


Lesson 26: In some respects the 
church is a creature of habit. Is ob- 
servance of the Lenten season a 
good tradition? Why or why not? 
How do you observe Lent? 

Lesson 27: A popular magazine 
has a feature titled, “Laughter Is 
the Best Medicine.” Is it? What do 
you do in class when it’s apparent 
that the “silly season” has arrived? 

Lesson 28: What part did dis- 
cipline play in the passion story? 
Think not so much of martyrs, but 
of the One who has given martyrs 
Someone to die for. 

Lesson 29: This will be a good 
lesson if your congregation has a 
confirmation service on Palm Sun- 
day. Relate the discussion questions 
to this thought. 

Lesson 30: Perhaps many who at- 
tend church on Easter are “fashion- 
able hypocrites.” However, this is 
not the day to point the finger to 
any but the risen Christ. Let those 
who are Christ’s say so! 
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Bible Storytime 


Lessons for March—22, 23, 24, 26, and 27 


By EstELLE GRIFFEN 


IRST of all, note the schedule 
suggested for this month. Ses- 
sions are arranged this way so the 
Palm Sunday and Easter stories can 
be taught on the appropriate days. 
Be sure all nursery, kindergarten, 
and parent’s class teachers follow the 
arrangements made in your church. 
Your experience with these les- 
sons will probably be something like 
mine has been. For the past month 
you have been building on the unit, 
“Jesus Loves Us.” The love of God 
which comes to us in Christ over- 
flows session after session. 

This month the thought is devel- 
oped: Jesus loves us; he wants us 
to love him; and he wants us to 
love others in his name. This is 
what must be related to the chil- 
dren and to those who teach. 

This may be the month to try a 
variety of creative activities with 
the class. One story may best be ex- 
pressed visually. Did you see the 
cover of the February LuTHERAN 
Tracuer and the children’s paint- 
ings on pages 22 and 23? Preschool 
children also can be encouraged to 
paint and express their faith through 
this medium. 

The story of the Rich Young 
Ruler is one that can be dramatized 
very effectively. Nothing elaborate 
need be planned. In fact, such a dra- 
matization can seem to be on the 
spur of the moment. Can you help 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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the children see what it means when 
Jesus asks us to love him? 

With Unir 6, “Jesus Is Our Say- 
ior,” you will have the Palm Sun- 
day and Easter lessons. You will 
want to enlist the help of parent’s 
class teachers for this reason: The 
events of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday are not mentioned in the 
class sessions but in the daily devo- 
tions. Parents, then, will be the ones 
to answer questions about Jesus’ 
death. Those who have copies of 
Year 2 of the Bible Storytime Se- 
ries can refer to Sgsstons 25, 26, 
and 27 for helpful suggestions. 

Teachers of preschool children will 
want to make special plans for the 
Palm Sunday and Easter sessions. 
At the same time you will want to 
avoid helps or symbols which re- 
quire an elaborate explanation. For 
example, the Parent's Manual sug- 
gests that young children do not 
understand the symbolism of eggs 
and new life. It might be better to 
let the children have the fun of col- 
oring and hiding eggs without be- 
ing forced to give an elaborate ex- 
planation of the symbolism involved. 

Would you use the word “res- 
urrection” in your sessions? What 
word or words seem more appro- 
priate? How will you explain to 
the young child what Easter means? 
Note that other lessons in the unit 
help explain Jesus’ resurrection. It is 
not necessary to “finish” the Easter 
lesson in one session or even at this 
age level. 
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Dear Put: 


It’s recruiting time again! It seems 
like we’re always recruiting in our 
congregation. This time it all started 
with the arrival of the VCS ex- 
amination kit. The pastor, bless him, 
did what he was supposed to do— 
he examined it. As a result I’ve 
got another job. 

Next to seed catalogs I like to 
see the vacation church school pub- 
licity. Some of the items are get- 
ting to be as colorful as Burpee’s 
best. Other activities planned for 
VCS this year will blossom and 
bear fruit too! A difference is that 
when it comes time to do some 
spade work in the garden and you 
go to the garage to get the shovel, 
the shovel doesn’t say “no.” 

Have you ever thought how our 
VCS materials have caught up with 
the rest of life? The teacher doesn’t 
have to run here and there gather- 
ing ingredients for a session; all the 
ingredients are there, like a pack- 
aged cake mix. 

The most popular packaged cake 
mixes, I’m told, are the kind to 
which an important ingredient, like 
milk or eggs, must be added. They 
say the housewife feels she must 
“do something” to the cake. Per- 
haps some direction should be added 
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to our VCS materials: Season to 
taste. The best packaged ingredi- 
ents in the world may be most dull 
without the seasoning the teacher 
can add. 

So you have to be careful when 
recruiting VCS teachers. To some 
you must say, “Here’s the package. 
You don’t have to worry about a 
thing. Maybe some paste, but not 
much more.” Use this approach, es- 
pecially with the teacher who can 
take your advice with a grain of 
salt and add some spice of his own. 

And then there’s the other teacher 
who doesn’t really need a package. 
He'll thank you for the help, but 
you know he'll use the material as 
a means and not as an end. I guess 
this is the I’ve-saved-some-seed-from- 
last-year kind of teacher. I’m getting 
the pictures mixed up, but you know 
what I mean. 

But now to the recruiting for 
VCS. Examine the material, dis- 
tribute the samples and Get Ready 
Guides to the department leaders, 
order materials according to our 
best guess, set up schedules and ar- 
range meetings—it’s quite a job, 
but, happily, we can rely on past 
experience. 

Add to this the many phone calls, 
the mimeographing, the mailings, 
the personal contacts. It all takes 
time, but labor-saving devices help. 
In fact everything would run so 
smoothly except for the frailty of 
man. 

Yours, 
NATE 


P.S. Now if I can just put. my 
hands on that list of people who 
said, “Ask me next year!” 
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Special Filmstrip Set 


Mission Among Millions 


India is the mission emphasis in 
the 1964 Augsburg Vacation Church 
School Series, TRUST AND OBEY. 
A set of two full-color filmstrips 
and a 12”, 33% rpm record tell the 
story of the young church in India 


Two full-color filmstrips in eight segments: 


| Welcome to India 
One 33 /3 sia record India's Families and Faiths 


: A Place for Christians 
Excellent oo guide Christians at Worship 
A New Church and an Old Story 
Hospitals and Healing in India 
Going to School in India 
Growing as Christians 


Use this excellent filmstrip set in 
your daily worship program at va- 
cation church school. 


Full-color, 120 frames, 33!/3 rpm record, 
guide, sale, $15.00 


QUGSDUrG 


PRUSBRSeH oN Gee HM) OUTS” & 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 
57 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio 43215 
316 S. 18th St., Omaha, Neb. 68102 
2001 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98121 
26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alta., Canada 


Authorized Affiliate Distributors 
Lutheran Church Supply Stores 

3103 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005 
219 W. 6th St., Austin, Texas 78761 


WARTSEURG THES 


VUBUQUE 


The Bible background for this 
series on the Ten Command- 
ments is rooted in the experi- 
ence of God's chosen people 
at the time the Law was given. 
Contemporary illustrations and 
a strong mission emphasis on 
India help children see what 
God's Word means to them 
today. 


Children’s Materials 


Work materials include Bible 
studies on God's law and his 
grace, mission stories on In- 
dia, and much more. Activity 
projects include masks for kin- 
dergartners showing love and 
hate (plus nine more activi- 
ties); a three-dimensional 
scene using styrofoam showing 
Moses and Pharaoh (plus nine 
more activities) for primaries; 
a picture map and a granite 
chip mosaic wall plaque for 
juniors; and two mission dio- 
ramas for intermediates. Work 
materials (39c) and activities 
boxes (95c) for kindergarten, 
primary, junior, and intermedi- 
ate age levels. 


Teacher's Materials 


Materials are planned for a 
10-session school, The 80-page 
teacher's guides for each age 
level (75c) give step-by-step 
guidance for the beginning 
teacher and offer suggestions 
for the skilled teacher to en- 
rich the class experience. 


RARY 


1UOWA 


Second Class Postage Paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ot 


SEMINARY 


1964 AUGSBURG VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES 


Trust and Obey 


A STUDY IN THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Examination Kit 


Work materials, activities box- 
es, sample lessons from the 
teacher's guides, Get Ready 
Guides for teacher training, 
home book, Superintendent's 
Handbook, supplementary 
items, explanatory brochures, 
order blanks. Valued at more 
than $7.00, this kit is being 
sent free to each ALC con- 
gregation! Extra kits are $4.50. 


Special Filmstrip 


"Mission Among Millions" tells 
the story of the young church 
in India in eight segments, mak- 
ing it ideal for your VCS wor- 
ship program. Color, 120 
frames, 33'/4 rpm record, 
guide ($15.00). 


Supplementary Items 


Poster (25c), postcard ($1.50/ 
100), bulletin ($2.00/100), 
dodger ($1.00/100), worker's 
certificate with envelope (6c), 
pupil's certificate with enve- 
lope (6c) —all carry out the 
VCS theme, TRUST AND 
OBEY, in beautiful color. Con- 
venient registration card (60c/ 
100) on white index stock. 


Leadership Helps 


Home Book (I2c, $1.20 doz., 
$9.00/100); Superintendent's 
Handbook (in the Examination 
Kit) with guide and catalog; 
Get Ready Guides (in the 
Examination Kit) for teacher 
training. 


Nursery Vacation 
Church School 


The well-received series, | 
LEARN TO PRAY, is recom- 
mended for 3 and early 4-year- 
olds. Book set (65c), activities 
box (79c), 33'4 rpm record 
($1.00), teacher's guide (75c). 


Order from 


augsburg 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
55415 » 57 E. Main St., Columbus, 
Ohio 43215 + 316 S. 18th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 68102 + 2001 3rd 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98121 « 26 4th 
St. N.E., Calgary, Alta., Canada 
{add 10% in Canada) 
Authorized Affiliate Distributors « 
Lutheran Church Supply Stores, 
3103 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90005 » 219 W. 6th St., Aus- 
tin, Tex. 78761 
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RISEN CHRIST — by Erwin F. Frey 


APRIL - 1964 


Lutheran 


Cover: Detail of "The Risen Christ’ by 
Erwin F. Frey. Photo by Department of 
Photography, Ohio State University, cour- 


Teacher a Frey and the National Sculpture 
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o2-as a matter of fact 

ann a FEN OE RIT OOS 

There are now over 900 students enrolled in Sunday School at Home 

in Canada and the United States. As of June 1963 there were 636. 

Those living in outlying areas or with special reasons why they 

cannot attend a local church school should contact Sunday School 

at Home, ¢/o Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute, Outlook, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada. 


Planned for the January 6 meeting of the Canada District Parish Edu- 
cation Committee was a dinner in honor of Edith Vinge, director of 
Sunday School at Home. Miss Vinge recently completed 15 years 
of service in SSAH. Lutheran Teacher extends heartiest congratula- 
tions and best wishes, belatedly, to Miss Vinge. 


All church staff workers are invited to the meeting of the Church Staff 
Workers’ Association, April 13-16, at Potawatomi Inn, near Angola, 
Ind. Featured speakers are Dr. Armin E. Grams of Merrill-Palmer 
Institute, Detroit, Mich., and Dr. William E. Hulme of Wartburg 
Seminary, Dubuque, lowa. For further information contact Arlan 
Knutson, c/o Zumbro Lutheran Church, Rochester, Minn. 


Confirmation workshops, similar to those being conducted throughout 
the church this spring are being conducted for seniors at ALC 
seminary units. Those at Wartburg Seminary met with Herbert 
Brokering, director of confirmation education for the department, 
on March 7. Seniors at Luther Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., met 
with Professor T. P. Solem and Regional Director Sidney Nelson. 
Dr. Gerhard Doermann, professor of Christian Education at Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, met with 
the seniors there in class. On May 25 a confirmation workshop will 
be conducted for seniors at Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


At its meeting in February the Board of Parish Education concurred 
with the request that the Committee on Visualizing Luther's Cate- 
chism be disbanded. Since 1947 the committee has distributed royal- 
ties totaling $87,852.20; its Tilmstrips have been seen by thousands 
of catechumens. Business affairs for the committee will now be con- 


ducted by Concordia Publishing House. 


The board also approved the request of Robert Konzelman, director 
of adult education, for permission to explore the possibility of 
using popular, commercially made films as a part of the curriculum. 
Study and discussion guides for adult use are envisioned to help 
viewers focus attention on vital issues ot the day as presented 

by the films. 
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The Elite 8 


By Norman L. LancHouz 


Eee year not more than 10 peo- 
ple throughout the United States 
and Canada attain the top accredita- 
tion award given by the Department 
of Parish Education of the ALC— - 
the Diploma. In 1963 eight of ap- 
proximately 100,000 teachers and 
leaders in ALC church schools have 
earned it. These have completed at 
least 240 hours of credits on required 
and elective courses recommended 
by the department as well as ful- 
filling a number of other require- 
ments. 

Those who received the Diploma 
began the long way to the award by 
earning 10- and 20-hour credit cards. 
These were issued for teacher train- 
ing conducted in the home congrega- 
tion or in a conference or district 
church workers’ institute. 

Each received a First Certificate 
issued when 40 hours of credit were 
earned in specified categories: Bible 
study, doctrine, psychology and/or 
methods, or a preservice course. Each 
was also required to participate ac- 
tively in his congregation, study the 
Bible regularly, and, if a teacher, 
attend staff meetings. 

Next the Certificate of Progress 
was issued after 120 hours credit in 
required and elective courses was 

Mr. Langholz is field services coordinator 
for the Department of Parish Education. 
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earned Diplomas 
in 1963 


completed (a First Certificate plus 
80 hours). Credit for courses in 
Bible, religion in personal life, and 
psychology and/or methods was re- 
quired plus 50 hours of electives. 
Another requirement is at least two 
years of successful leadership in 
church work. 

The Diploma was issued when 
120 additional hours of credit were 
earned, making a combined total of 
240 hours. Courses in Bible, religion 
in personal life, the church, and 
psychology and/or methods are re- 
quired; 80 hours were electives. 

Following are the additional re- 
quirements for a Diploma: 

1. The student shall be an active 
participant in the worship, work, 
financial support, and fellowship of 
his congregation. 

2. The student shall be a regular 
reader of the Bible, a church paper, 
and a Christian education magazine. 

3. The student shall have read 
within the year at least one book 
on Christian education. (A suggested 
reading list may be obtained from 
the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. ) 

4. The student shall have com- 
pleted at least four years of suc- 
cessful leadership in church work. 

5. The student shall have a satis- 
factory record of attendance at such 
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workers’ conference as his congre- 
gation conducts and shall have at- 
tended at least one institute within 
the year. 

To apply for the Certificates or 
the Diploma, each student is asked 
to return his credit cards to the De- 
partment of Parish Education. The 
credit cards are then mailed back 
with the appropriate Certificate or 
Diploma. 

This year those who earned Di- 
lomas have come from five states: 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, and Texas. Two of the four 
from Texas are from Pasadena. One 
other recipient formerly lived in 
Pasadena while her husband was 
pastor of First Church there. Three 
diploma-earners having their back- 
ground in one congregation is a chal- 
lenge to each of us. 

Those who have earned a Diploma 
are not resting on their laurels. 
Most have already attained more 
than the required 240° hours and 
are pursuing more courses of study. 
Why emphasize the Diploma? Sim- 
ply because it shows that people have 
equipped themselves to serve better 
the teaching ministry of their con- 
gregation and the souls entrusted to 
their care. 

Here are the “Elite Eight” who 
earned diplomas in 1963: 


Mrs. Louis C. (Helen) Brandt, living at Mer- 
cedes, Texas, belongs to Faith Church, Weslaco 
.. chas taught Sunday school, led Junior Lu- 
therans, and has been VCS superintendent and 
CWI instructor. . ."'l feel that teaching and 
training our children is the most important 
work of the church. . .the church is doing 
something about it—better material, oppor- 
tunities for better training... .” 


Mrs. Milburn (Ina) Eckhoff, St. John Church, 
AstvOmny eco - has served the Sunday school 
as teacher and superintendent for 25 years. . . 
recently established a Christian Fellowship 
Group for the Aged, finds conducting Bible 
study once a month with this group most in- 
teresting. . . has taught in the Northwestern 
Conference, Illinois District CWI. 


<_<" s 


Mrs. Renos W. (Virginia) Grafe, St. Matthew's 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. . . .now teaching 
junior high class in Sunday school. . .began 
teaching in !944, training courses in 1950. . . 


is president of the Southern Illinois-Indiana 
Conference ALCW. 


Mrs. Miles J. (Betty) Gregory, pastor's wife, 
Alvin, Texas, formerly First Church, Pasadena 

. .earned hours for Diploma at district and 
conference church worker's institutes and at 
district instructor's institute. . .''Fulfilling cer- 
tain requirements is only secondary to the 
wonderful experiences | have shared with others 
in study groups, institutes, with staff workers, 
and other opportunities." 
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Mrs. W. P. (Adeline) Grisham, First Church, 
Pasadena, Texas. . senior high Sunday school 
department head. . .administrative assistant to 
pastor for four years. . .active in Junior Lu- 
therans, VCS, and ALCW. . .member of 
Church Staff Workers’ Association. 


Mrs. D. D. (Elaine) Hitchcock, First Church, 
Pasadena, Texas. . .Luther League sponsor for 
seven years. . Sunday school adult class teach- 
er. . director and teacher for Christian kinder- 
garten. . .institute and Sunday school staff in- 
structor. . .member of Church Staff Workers’ 
Association. 


Mrs. Alva (Ellen) Schoene, St. John Church, 
Sterling, Neb., has taught Sunday school for 
more than 20 years. . .has been superintendent 

. .active in VCS and ALCW. . .calls earning 
the Diploma ''a wonderful experience in my 
life, doing the Lord's work." 


Mrs. Rea (Kay) York, First English Church, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. . . .has taught 
Sunday school, vacation church school. . .has 
attended, then taught church worker's institute 
and district instructor's institute. . . ‘'l try to 
live by: ‘If it's for God or his children, go 
ahead; if it's for Kay, STOP; if | really don't 


know who it's for, just wait.’ "' 
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Why not try 


le I could just see someone else 
tell the story, I think I could 
learn how to do it a little better.” 
Have you ever heard one of your 
teachers express a wish something 
like that? Many times teachers are 
eager to see someone else teach but 
never have the privilege of doing 
so because they are busy with their 
own teaching. They’re quite sure 
they could get their principal or 
department leader to do it, but he’s 
generally busy with the tasks as- 
signed to him. Most department 
principals just don’t have time for 
this extra service. Why not try a help- 
ing teacher? 


What a Helping Teacher Is 


A helping teacher is just that. A 
helping teacher helps a new or in- 
experienced teacher learn how to 
teach; a helping teacher helps an 
experienced teacher to brush up on 
new ideas. A helping teacher comes 
into the classroom and does the 
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HTs*? 
“(helping teachers) 


By EsteLLe GriFFEN 


teaching so that the regular teacher 
can watch and learn. The regular 
teacher can learn from the helping 
teacher in a realistic way. 


What a Helping Teacher Is Not 


A helping teacher is not a super- 
visor. He does not come in to ob- 
serve a teacher teach unless re- 
quested to do so. At no time is he 
called on by the committee on par- 
ish education or the department 
leader to pass judgment on the abil- 
ity or performance of the regular 
teacher. The helping teacher is not 
a critic; he is a helper. 


A Case in Point 


Mrs. Miller has been a teacher in 
the kindergarten department for five 
years. She’s a good teacher and con- 
scientious about her assignment. 
She spends considerable time in 
preparation and makes use of as 
many visual tools as she can find. 
She involves the children in the 
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The helping teacher 
demonstrates a pic- 
ture story. 


learning process. She knows that 
children remember that in which 
they are involved. 

In September Mrs. Miller was be- 
ginning her sixth year. She had 
been doing some of the same kinds 
of creative activities over and over 
again. She felt it was time to brush 
up on some new ideas. She knew 
that a new idea would make her 
own teaching more interesting be- 
cause she would be more challenged 
than if she kept repeating her pre- 
vious experiences. 

So Mrs. Miller spoke to her de- 
partment leader and asked for a 
visit from the helping teacher. 

The helping teacher did a lot of 
thinking beforehand because Mrs. 
Miller’s request was a_ challenge. 
She knew that Mrs. Miller used a 
great many ideas and had come up 
with some things different to do 
in class. But the helping teacher 
also knew that some good ideas 
were going on in another class and 
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felt that this was the time to use 
these activities as a kind of sharing 
with Mrs. Miller. Preparations went 
ahead and Mrs. Blain, the helping 
teacher, prepared for her Sunday in 
Mrs. Miller’s class. 

Mrs. Blain taught the entire ses- 
sion for Mrs. Miller. They had 
talked briefly about how much Mrs. 
Blain would do and decided that 
it would be good for the children 
to have the entire experience with 
Mrs. Blain at the same time they 
had the security of Mrs. Miller’s 
presence in the room. 

The experience was a gratifying 
one both for Mrs. Blain and for 
Mrs. Miller. And it was a stimulat- 
ing one for the children in Mrs. 
Miller’s kindergarten class. Mrs. 
Miller had opportunity to observe 
the children in class and to see and 
know them in ways she was not 
able to when she was the taecher. 

She also got some new _ ideas 
about creative activities to use in 
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her classroom. Mrs. Blain was en- 
couraged too. She had an _ oppor- 
tunity to use her talents with an- 
other group of kindergarten chil- 
dren. And in a way she realized she 
had been of help to Mrs. Miller too. 


A Helping Teacher for You 


Would a helping teacher be of 
help to you? Would you like such 
a person in your church school sys- 
tem? If you would, why not speak 
to your principal or department 
leader. He in turn can contact your 
committee on parish education 
about such a possibility. 

Helping teachers generally are se- 
lected from your own church school 
staff. Someone who is creative and 
a leader in his own way, but who 
can still communicate with adults, 
often makes a good helping teacher. 
The person who is a helping teach- 
er should have no other assignment 
than that. The helping teacher is 
available to any class in the depart- 
ment, ready to render the kinds of 
service described here. 

It is well to have at least one 
helping teacher for each department 
(or more, depending on the size of 
the church school), because most of 
these people are competent for a 
particular age level. In any case it’s 
a person from your own group who 
knows the situation of your depart- 
ment, can speak to the problem in 
your own congregation, and has 
something of value to offer. 

Why not get started? You too can 
have HTs in your church school. 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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In the Lutheran 
elementary 


school... 


ie SOME respects the role of a 
Lutheran elementary school 
teacher is similar to that of the 
public school teacher. In others it 
is quite different. These similari- 
ties and differences need to be kept 
in mind when comparing the two. 


Professional Preparation 
Professional preparation is similar 


in both cases. The qualified teacher 
in a Lutheran elementary school 
should be expected to meet the same 
academic standards as those re- 
quired of the public school teacher. 
He should be able to meet the cer- 
tification requirements of his state 
—which in most instances means at 
least a bachelor’s degree and in oth- 
ers, especially where the principal- 
ship is involved, a master’s degree. 
Over and above this, however, for a 
Lutheran school the teacher needs a 
background of college-level theologi- 
cal studies, including courses in Bi- 
ble interpretation, Christian doc- 
trine, biblical and church history, 
and the philosophy and practice of 
Christian education. 

Not all teachers in the Lutheran 
elementary schools of The American 
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How is 


the teacher different? 


By D. A. VeETTER 


Lutheran Church, including many 
highly dedicated and competent per- 
sons, meet these minimum require- 
ments. In 1963, for example, 58°/ 
of our teachers had completed four 
years of college or more. About 809% 
of all public school teachers have 
four or more years of training. The 
percentage of teachers in ALC 
schools with a bachelor’s degree 
can be expected to rise rapidly dur- 
ing the coming years because of the 
standards being set by the Commit- 
tee on Certification of Non-ordained 
Church Staff Workers of the ALC’s 
Department of College Education. 
Many congregations at this time 
must be satisfied with less than the 
ideal. They can do much to help 
themselves by encouraging their 
teachers to continue their studies, 
allowing time and funds to cover all 
or part of the costs involved. 


Continued Professional Growth 
A second similarity lies in the 
need for continued professional 
growth. A teacher must continual- 
ly grow beyond his original training 
and ability. To do otherwise is to 
invite professional stagnation. 
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The means for professional growth 
are post-graduate college, university, 
or seminary study leading to a grad- 
uate degree. A fifth year of teacher 
education is becoming increasingly 
popular in the United States. Other 
means for continued professional 
growth include teachers’ conferences, 
well-planned faculty meetings (be- 
fore, during, and after the school 
year), membership in_ professional 
organizations such as the American 
Lutheran Education Association, 
and access to well-stocked personal 
and faculty libraries. Here, too, con- 
gregations and boards of education 
can do much to encourage teachers 
to make use of these opportunities, 
providing also the necessary time 
and funds. 


Classroom Activities 


Another similarity relates to the 
teacher’s classroom activities. With 
the obvious exception of religion, 


Mr. Vetter, consultant for Lutheran 
schools for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, has adapted this from an article 
by Frederick Nohl, editor of elementary 
school materials for the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


For ALC Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools 


Kindergarten through 
Grade 9 


Degree in education 
required 


Both men and women 
needed 


Teachers needed for the 
1964-65 school year in the 
following states: 


California 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Michigan 
New York 
Ohio 


Texas 


Write to: 


D. A. Vetter 

Consultant for Lutheran 
Schools 

2537 Grove Street 

Blue Island, Illinois 


much of the teacher’s work in a 
Lutheran classroom is similar to 
that of the public school teacher. 
Arithmetic remains arithmetic, spel- 
ling remains spelling, and geography 
remains geography. 

Yet this similarity can be pressed 
too far. For the teacher in a Lu- 
theran elementary school is engaged 
in Christian education during the 
whole school day, not only during 
the religion period. This suggests 
that he give continuing attention 
to supplying the Christian dimension 
to every subject, always remember- 
ing that all truth is ultimately God’s 
truth, to be used in his service 
and for the benefit of mankind. 
Board of education members, too, 
should remain alert to this fact, 
being concerned that their school 
is in all respects a Christian school. 


Vocation or Calling 


One difference between the Lu- 
theran school teacher and his public 
school colleague is in the concept 
of vocation or calling. God has 
called the teacher: in a Lutheran 
school into the public ministry of 
the church through a congregation. 
As such, he is primarily responsible 
to that body of Christians which 
has called him and only secondarily 
to the state. The Lutheran school 
teacher’s every action must be eval- 
uated primarily in the light of this 
question: Does it serve to build 
and extend the kingdom of God and 
glorify Christ? 

The teacher’s calling always in- 
volves more than helping to educate 
a generation that seeks self-realiza- 
tion, strives for adequate human 
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relationships, and is economically 
efficient and civically responsible. 
While these are valid concerns for 
the Lutheran school teacher, his 
real concern is to help educate a 
generation that sets its hope in God. 


Extra-school Responsibility 


Another difference. The teacher 
in one of our elementary schools 
normally assumes at least one extra- 
school responsibility in his con- 
gregation. The nature of this re- 
sponsibility will vary with local cir- 
cumstances and with teacher inter- 
ests and abilities. It may involve giv- 
ing leadership to the congregation’s 
music or youth program, training 
teachers for the part-time educa- 
tional agencies, assisting the pastor 
at worship services or in his pro- 
gram of member visitations, or coun- 
seling the several adult societies. 
Consecrated teachers welcome the 
opportunity for parish-wide service, 
if for no other reason than that it 
will help broaden their vision and 
increase their opportunities to min- 
ister to the adult members. 

On the other hand, boards of edu- 
cation do well to review periodically 
the extra-school workloads of their 
teachers, both t avoid an inequit- 
able distribution of assignments and 
to help the teachers discharge their 
assignments effectively, especially 
during the summer months. 


Salary Scales 

A third difference is noted in 
salary scales. Even though the Lu- 
theran school teacher’s classroom 
and parish assignments often call 
for a near seven-day week, and even 
though his academic training and 
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experience are often equal or supe- 
rior to that of the public school 
teacher, his annual salary usually 
lags behind. In 1963-64 the median 
salary of male teachers in ALC ele- 
mentary schools was $5,000 to $5,065. 
The median for female teachers was 
$3,600 to $3,640. The 1963-64 me- 
dian salary of public elementary 
school men and women teachers in 
northern Illinois, for example, is 
$6,098. 

These figures suggest that boards 
of education review annually the 
salaries of their teachers, recom- 
mending adjustments where neces- 
sary and possible. In considering 
teachers’ salaries, a board should be 
governed by principles such as: the 
teacher’s salary should bear a rea- 
sonable relation to the salaries paid 
public school teachers in the com- 
munity; 1t should be high enough to 
enable teachers to meet their reason- 
able needs, including living ex- 
penses, contributions to church and 
other worthy causes, and savings. 
Salary reviews and adjustments of- 
ten will be facilitated by the adop- 
tion of a salary schedule covering 
all staff members. (A copy of “Sala- 
ty Schedules” is available free upon 
request from the Department of 
Parish Education). 

The teacher in a Lutheran ele- 
mentary school is by no means a 
carbon copy of the public school 
teacher. While both may have a 
somewhat similar professional train- 
ing, have an obligation to continue 
their professional growth and carry 
on similar classroom activities, the 
differences between them are signifi- 
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THAT CHILDREN 
MAY HEAR 
THE 


By Loutse TrreLvetrr 


HE GOOD NEWS is the same 
for the toddler, for the grade 
school child, the youth, the adult. 
Its message will focus on each per- 
son’s experience and ability to ap- 
propriate it, but the reality of the 
message is the same Good News. 
The Good News is that God is 
love. He loves you. He loves you 
when you are “good” and when you 


GOOD 
NEWS 


are most “unlovable.” There is noth- 
ing that can separate you from God’s 
love. When you have sinned, he 
offers forgiveness and reconciliation. 
There are penalties for sin, but 
they do not include shutting you 
off from God’s love and forgiveness. 
You can begin again. And again. 
God has shown and continues to 
show his love to you in many ways, 
but most surely in the life and 
death and resurrection of his Son, 
Jesus Christ. 

As you grow in your hearing and 
your understanding of the Good 
News of God’s love it leads you 
out into many paths. If God loves 
you so much you must be a person 
of great value. There are wonderful 
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things that you can be and do in 
response to his love. And so it is 
with every person. All people are in 
need of God’s forgiveness, and all 
people are offered new life in Jesus 
Christ. 

Those who come to know the full- 
ness of God’s love as revealed in 
Jesus Christ are called upon to re- 
spond in love to him and to other 
people as nearly in the way God 
loves as they can. The church was 
needed that Christ’s followers might 
strengthen, love, and serve each 
other, and spread the Gospel to 
others, even all over the world. 

We have been talking about the- 
ology. We have been talking about 
God’s grace. We have been talking 
about the doctrine of man, and the 
doctrine of the church. As we get 
older we may use more sophisticated 
terms with more involved meanings 
and diversified interpretations. But 
children may experience the essence 
of the Good News before even the 
simplest words have meaning. In 
fact, that is the way the words come 
to have meaning. Their meaning is 
first experienced, then identified by 
words. 


How many children hear 


the Good News? 


First they must experience the 
Good News. It is the responsibility 
of Christian adults around the child 
to help create the climate in which 


This article is one of a series planned 
by the Committee on Children’s Work of 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. It is being 
used by several co-operating denominations. 
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he may have continuous experiences 
of the realities of the Gospel. Par- 
ents, teachers, friends, the next door 
neighbor, everyone in the commu- 
nity of faith is called to witness 
to the Good News as they touch 
the life of the child. 

In the Belfast Institute of the 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion Reuel Howe emphasized the 
way God uses persons as a means 
of grace to reveal his love to others. 
Every adult in the Christian com- 
munity, not only parent and teacher, 
must open himself to be used by the 
Holy Spirit as a means of grace, 
witnessing to the Good News found 
in Christ. This witness is in our 
being and in our doing, but also 
in our speaking. 

Of course, we will use words as 
we try to tell of God’s love. At 
the same time a father hugs his 
child he says, “I love you.” The 
hug without the words would com- 
municate its meaning, but through 
words accompanied by action, the 
child learns the meaning of words, 
and the words enhance the action 
and add another dimension. It is 
good to know the names of things. 
A small bird dances around the 
limb of a tree, now right side up, 
now circling the limb upside down, 
crawls down the branch head first. 
“Look at the little bird!” expresses 
enjoyment, but one’s enjoyment in- 
creases if he can say, “Look at the 
nuthatch!” 

Without appropriate experience 
one will hear words only. No matter 


Miss Triplett is director of Christian 
Education at Central Union Church, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 
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THAT CHILDREN 
MAY HEAR 

THE 

GOOD 

NEWS 


how excitedly one says “I saw a 
nuthatch!” it may mean little to 
the person who has never “experi- 
enced” a nuthatch. Through words 
we can share the deepest realities 
of our hearts. Even through the 
printed page words may convey these 
realities, if the reader has enough 
of the same meanings clustered 
around the words as did the writer. 
Often the words of another say for 
us that which we have felt but 
could not express. Let us illustrate 
this in the use of Bible study. 
Sometimes the attitude is ex- 
pressed that children must study 
the entire Bible before adolescence 
or they will never do so. What does 
this mean? Are we saying that the 
Bible is not significant or relevant 
enough to the lives of adults to 
expect them to read and study it? 
The Bible, God’s Good News to 
man, written out of adult experi- 
ences, touching the very stuff and 
drama of adult life? The Bible, so 
valued that men have died to pre- 
serve it, to translate it, to live its 
message out in life? The Bible which 
for 19 centuries has given joy and 
hope and life to all who will re- 
ceive its message? What has brought 
about this all too common adult at- 
titude that the Bible is tremendously 
important and necessary to life, that 
we want our children to “know it” 
but we cannot expect them to con- 
tinue to study it when they are older 
and can make their own decisions. 


What do our attitudes 
communicate to children? 

What is communicated to children 
by an adult’s attitude toward the 
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Bible? As teachers we hold a copy 
of the Bible reverently in our hands 
and say to young children, “This is 
the Bible. It is a very important 
book. It means a great deal to your 
mother and daddy and to the other 
grownups in the church.” Does it? 
Does the child ever see adults read 
the Bible, really read it hours at 
a time as they do other books? Or 
would the child register surprise 
as did passengers on a commuter 
train who observed my friend read- 
ing the Bible as she rode? As pas- 
sengers got on the train, some 
seemed to halt as they recognized 
the Bible. They took a second look 
and walked sideways down the aisle 
looking back. Is the Bible such an 
uncommon reading choice that its 
use in a public place, as one pre- 
pares for a teaching assignment, 
creates curious glances? 

Could it be that we have taught 
in such a way biblical fact and 
content that seem so far beyond the 
child’s experiences that we have 
taught him in effect that the Bible 
is neither very interesting nor rele- 
vant to life as we are living it; 
that we know we ought to read the 
Bible, but when it isn’t required, 
we no longer read it? How can we 
teach otherwise to our children when 
the average adult has difficulty dis- 
covering that Bible study can be 
absorbing, relevant to his deepest 
needs and longings; that sharing his 
thoughts and insights on the mes- 
sage of the Scriptures can become an 
experience where time goes all too 
swiftly and each study session is all 
important? If children are to hear 
the Good News as found in God’s 
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Word they must find it relates to 
their life at every age as they pro- 
gress in its study. 


When do children hear 
the Good News? 


One other thing must be con- 
sidered if children are to hear the 
Good News. One has not really 
heard until he responds. It is not 
enough even for the young child to 
be loved, to be forgiven, to be made 
to feel of worth. This is the be- 
ginning. One does not know love 
until he also loves, he does not know 
what forgiveness really means until 
he forgives, he does not know fully 
what it means to be a whole person 
until he sees the worth of another 
and has helped him feel valued. The 
Christian community fails a child 
if it does not give the child both 
guidance and opportunities for these 
outgoing expressions of love as well 
as the receiving of them. Response 
is the top of the circle of full “hear- 
ing” of the Good News. 

The church cannot surround the 
child with the possibility of being 
loved and loving, being forgiven 
and forgiving, having increasing 
discoveries of the meaning of Jesus 
Christ in his life and sensing the 
guidance and illumination and sav- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit unless 
the community of faith itself is 
possessed by these possibilities. 

How hard it is to lead a child 
faster than he can go. How hard 
it is to take him beyond the bounds 
where we ourselves have gone. It 
is our hope that children may hear 
the Good News of God’s love, we 
too must hear and receive. 
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UR 


LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


By R. F. Knirr 


ANY Lutheran elementary 

teachers, pastors, and school 
board members recall Fort Collins, 
Colo. with a bit of nostalgia. They 
remember a pleasant week spent in 
August 1961, when a new organiza- 
tion, the American Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association, came into being. 
Over 200 people, interested in Lu- 
theran elementary education, gath- 
ered on the campus of Colorado 
State University for the constituting 
convention. 

These people got acquainted with 
colleagues from many parts of our 
nation — Florida, California, New 
York, Hawaii, Ohio, Texas. Inspir- 
ing speakers, Christian fellowship, 
and indelible memory of soul-stir- 
ring devotions around a flickering 
fire under the stars, and a gener- 
ally stimulating atmosphere—these 
combined to cause everyone to ap- 


Mr. Knitt, principal of Solomon Lu- 
theran School, Woodville, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of ALEA. 
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preciate the benefits which can come 
only from such an assembly. Upon 
leaving, many promised themselves 
to return. 

During the week of August 9-14, 
1964, classroom teachers (including 
kindergarten), pastors, and board 
members will gather for the second 
triennial convention of ALEA and 
another rewarding experience in 
Fort Collins, Colo. The theme of 
this convention-workshop is “Called 
to Serve.” Those attending will 
hear outstanding speakers. Their 
messages will be on such topics as: 
Trends in Christian Education, The 
Ungraded Primary, The School 
Library, Programmed Learning, and 
Reading. No effort is being spared 
to secure the highest regarded lead- 
ership in these areas. Our organi- 
zation is not in a financial position 
to do as much at regional meetings, 
but a triennial convention gathering 
deserves and will receive some of 
the best. An innovation for this year 
will be a vocal concert sung by and 
directed by ALEA people. 

The executive board of ALEA 
wants to remind all members to sub- 
mit designs for an official ALEA 
seal. The intention is that one de- 
sign will be chosen from those sub- 
mitted. ALEA members and readers 
of Lutheran Teacher will receive 
more details at another time. 

Persons planning to attend the 
convention are reminded that there 
will be no tuition charge. The 
only expense will be the very rea- 
sonable room and board and your 
transportation. We intend to have 
another stimulating convention in 
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iy ae to the 1964 Augsburg Va- 
cation Church School Series 
course, TRusT AND OBEY, is a set of 
10 filmstrips, The Ten Command- 
ments Visualized. This series con- 
sists of an introductory filmstrip 
which, by graphs, charts, and illus- 
trations, presents the background 
and explanation of the purpose of 
the Commandments, and nine falm- 
strips on the Commandments. 

Though not new, this series af- 
fords a splendid teaching tool. 
Teachers can use it as an aid to 
memory work, for exposition, for 
review. The fact that the strips 
are black and white does not de- 
tract from their effectiveness as 
teaching tools; it does make them 
less expensive. The Ten Command- 
ments Visualized may be purchased 
at any Augsburg branch or author- 
ized affiliate distributor for only 
$20.00. 

Mission Among Millions is a series 
of two color filmstrips and one 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maser Smtuer 


Basic Tools 
and 


Added Helps 


record prepared especially for the 
mission emphasis and offering proj- 
ect of the 1964 VCS. This series 
provides eight six- to seven-minute 
presentations on various aspects of 
life and work in India. See the 
March 1963 LurHeran TrEAcHeER for 
more details. Highly recommended. 
Complete set of two filmstrips and 
LP record sells for $15.00. 


Enrichment Materials 

There is a wide selection of film- 
strips on the background and history 
of the Ten Commandments. The 
most recently produced is The Story 
of Moses in rich color and stylized 
art. The six-filmstrip series with 
three dramatic LP recordings begins 
with a quick review of Joseph and 
the oppression in Egypt and con- 
cludes with the death of Moses. 

Episode V in the series is called: 
“Tablets of Stone.” The Ten Com- 


mandments are divided into two 
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From "The Death of Moses and Aaron," 
one of the Life of Moses Series produced 
by Cathedral Filmstrips. 


tables of four and six command- 
ments. This division need confuse 
neither teacher nor students if the 
teacher is aware of it ahead of time. 
This can lead to an interesting dis- 
cussion on the “why” of the differ- 
ence in the division of the Ten Com- 
mandments by the Lutheran and the 
reformed churches. 

Produced by Cathedral, this series 
sells for $43.20 complete in an at- 
tractive volume box, with individual 
filmstrips priced at $6.25 and records 
at $3.50 each. 

In addition to The Story of Moses 
there is Life of Moses, also produced 
by Cathedral. It consists of seven 
color filmstrips in live acting and 
three records packed in a volume 
box and retailing for $39.60. 

A third set, The Life of Moses, is 
by Church-Craft and consists of four 
color art-work filmstrips with scripts 
in a volume box and sells for $20.00. 
It is somewhat more elementary than 
The Story of Moses and may well 
be used on the primary level. 

Concordia’s Old Testament Scrip- 
tures series provides a choice of two 
sound filmstrips on Moses, “Moses 
Called by God” and “Moses, Leader 
of God’s People,” at $8.00 each and 
the same titles in two 17-minute 
l6mm. films. Rental for black and 
white is $6.00; color, $9.00. 

Other films or filmstrips available 
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and recommended for primary and 
juniors are Moody’s Bible Adventure 
series. Some of the titles are “Joseph 
in Egypt,” “Baby Moses,” “The Red 
Sea,” “Serpent of Brass,” and “The 
Ten Commandments.” Filmstrips 
may be purchased with or without 
records. Films are rented at $6.00 
each. 


Additional Materials 
In addition to material on the 


biblical background of the Ten Com- 
mandments, there are some delight- 
ful films and filmstrips which apply 
to daily Christian living or to the 
mission emphasis for this year. 

Daily Christian Living for Boys 
and Girls—Kit #1 gives stories of 
everyday problems facing junior age 
children like respect for parents and 
helpfulness at home, use of money, 
love and hate, selfishness. All of 
these themes tie in with lessons to 
be learned from a study of the 
Commandments. Produced by Fam- 
ily Films, Daily Christian Living for 
Boys and Girls is a set of four film- 
strips with two 12” records and 
sells for $25.50. 

The Jungle Doctor Series, Set 1 
is a set of four filmstrips and two LP 
records in engaging color art. De- 
lightful stories which the hospital at- 
tendant, Daudi, tells to a group of his 
countrymen illustrate lessons most 
appropriate to a study of the Ten 
Commandments. The sound film- 
strip, “Safe as Poison,” is an unfor- 
gettable story illustrating the Seventh 
Commandment. This series can be 
used over and over and children of 
all ages will enjoy it and under- 
stand the lesson implicit in each 
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filmstrip. Produced by Delta Film 
Productions, Inc., the series sells for 


$25.00. 


Stewardship Emphasis— 
American Missions 


Although there is not too much 
available for Sunday school children 
in the area of American missions, 
there are several filmstrips which 
are highly recommended. 

Mukluks is an interesting and 
colorful presentation of American 
mission work among the Eskimos. It 
is a 44-frame filmstrip in full color 
photography with one script for 
children, another for adults. Price, 
$3.50. 

Peter Flying Eagle and Strangers 
in Their Own Land are two film- 
strips on the Indian American. The 
former is in color and is highly rec- 
ommended for primary and junior 
children. The latter is in black and 
white and tells the story of a South 
Dakota Indian family’s transition to 
city living. Both are priced at $5.00 
and are produced by the National 
Council of Churches. 

A new filmstrip in color and 
sound, appropriate for use with ju- 
nior highs through adults, is The 
Great Adventure (In Town and 
Country) produced by the National 
Lutheran Council. This is the story 
of the establishment of Lutheran 
congregations in America, of the 
changes made by improved high- 
ways and transportation which have 
necessitated the consolidation and 
realignment of parishes. Sale $7.50; 
rental, $3.50. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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USSIAN students, long condi- 

tioned to the values of equality, 
are not always well impressed with 
America. Even though the whole 
level of living standards may be 
higher, they see the inequalities. 
And they see them as bad. 

Casual spectators at a sports con- 
test see the overall spectacle of action 
and color. But they often miss the 
fine points of skill or taming to 
which the scout from another team 
is intensely tuned. 

Some teachers working with new 
church school materials, expecting 
“pound it in, cram it down” tactics 
used on themselves, have difficulty 
seeing the advantage students really 
are making with understandings and 
skills. 

The point of all this is that each 
of these could see more, but to do 
so they would need to look at the 
situation from a different perspec- 
tive. All of us need to ask ourselves 
what it is we are looking for—in 
the view we take of Christian edu- 
cation in our own congregation. 

Let’s face it; what some of us 
are looking for is to be bothered as 
little as possible. If a Get Ready 
session for VCS is announced, what 
we see is another unwelcome in- 
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Direct 
Lines 


trusion upon our life as we would 
like to have it. Perhaps, when we 
agreed to teach in the first place, 
we neglected to make the mental 
shift of perspective that is a part 
of any commitment of self—a shift 
to seeing preparation and follow- 
through as part of the work we have 
taken up. Then it would be possible 
for us to see an exercise in prepara- 
tion as a help, not a hindrance. 

What some of us are looking for 
is the satisfaction of an uninter- 
rupted usage of our lesson plan. 
We like to say to ourselves, “Well, 
I got through that class period with- 
out a hitch. But from another per- 
spective one might wonder what 
kind of satisfaction the learners 
were getting. They also had some 
objectives. What kind of hitches 
did they experience? And if their 
purposes were pretty limited, would- 
n’t that be the first responsibility 
for the teacher to work at? 

Some of us are looking for a kind 
of re-enactment of our own earlier 
church school experience. Then, of 
course, we evaluate everything in re- 
lation to an image a decade out of 


date. Maybe it’s a quarter century 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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What we see depends mainly on what we look for 


old or more. But to the folks we 
teach that may even be olden times. 
Not many of us would want our 
children’s public school teachers to 
be teaching mainly toward the image 
of how school was for them as 
pupils. Every pupil has a right to 


a teacher whose thinking is correct. 


What we see depends mainly on 
what we look for. 

Suppose we look for pupil inter- 
est and enthusiasm? What would we 
see in our class then? 

Suppose we look for evidence of 
pupil learning—let’s say from a 
series of lessons on Abraham. How 
far should the learning go? How far 
has it gone? 

Are the pupils aware of Abraham 
as the one whom God chose? The 
one who responded with faith to go 
to a place he didn’t know before? 

Can they identify Abram—Abra- 
ham—correctly as a patriarch, the 
husband of Sarah, the father of 
Isaac, the first in times we can call 
“history”? 

Can they give the facts of what 
happened to him. . .and where. . 
and with whom. . .and when? 

Can they state the meaning of 
the story to ancient Israel, to Jesus, 
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By C. RicHarp EvENson 


to Paul, to us? Can they state the 
meaning in such terms as call and 
response, separation unto God, or 
promise and faith? 

Can they explain relationships of 
the Abraham story to the history 
of the ancient Near East, to the 
faith of Israel, to the promise of the 
Savior, to the actions of Jesus, to the 
Apostles’ Creed, to our own call to 
believe exactly as many years after 
Christ as Abraham lived before the 
time of Christ? 

Can they draw out implications 
that the meaning of the Abraham 
story may have for each of us as 
a person called to act in faith, for 
our congregation’s life in our com- 
munity, for theological issues in the 
church, or for social issues the 
church faces in the world? 

For the pupils in your class, how 
far should the learning go? How 
far has it gone? Other questions 
could be asked about attitudes, still 
others about deeds and actions—of 
the learners. What any teacher ought 
to be noticing all the time is how 
it is with the learners, not so much 
how it is with the teacher. 


What we see depends mainly on 
what we look for. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


HMlaus 


By R. A. VocELEY 


Senior High 
The spotlight remains on the Senior 
High Department: the Plan Book 
schedules, the Training Day, and 
the general preparation for the new 
classes which begin in September. 

The Senior High Committee 
should have nominated or at least 
suggested some names of prospective 
teachers. It should be working on 
plans for stimulating interest, in- 
creasing enrollment, and encourag- 
ing participation. 

High school youth should begin to 
see more clearly the opportunities 
for using their God-given abilities to 
think, analyze, study, and face hon- 
estly life as God reveals his standards 
and guidance in his Word to them. 


Stewardship 


The emphasis this spring with help- 
ful resources and the opportunities 
for offerings by the members of the 
Sunday school, the weekday school, 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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the Junior Lutherans, and even the 
nursery roll, is American missions. 

Discuss what is included in a 
“mission package.” Consider the 
many opportunities for establishing 
new congregations which are ours 
as members of The American Lu- 
theran Church. What are the limita- 
tions? 


With Your Teachers 


Which is a better month in which 
to have a thorough planning and 
discussion session with your Sun- 
day school staff, May or June? 
They need information. They 
should also help to formulate some 
procedures for the summer and fall. 


In the summer 


Maintain a strong education pro- 
gram every week, just as there are 
worship services every week. 

Provide special opportunities for 
teachers to take a teacher training 
course or to participate in Bible 
study sessions. 
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Plan the teaching schedule which 
takes into consideration vacation 
schedules. 


In the fall 

Announce the pattern for the Con- 
ference Church Workers’ Institute 
in your area. 

Select those who are to be invited 


to attend and who will agree to 
attend all the sessions of the CCWI. 


Bible Emphasis Week 


This is the first announcement in 
LurHeran TEACHER about Bible Em- 
phasis Week. What is it? 

It is being planned and promoted 
by the Commission on Evangelism 


and the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation of the ALC. 

It consists of a sermon and three 
sessions, three different sessions with 
and in the Bible. 

Watch for details 


mailing. 


in the next 


Vacation Church School 


By this time the education com- 
mittee with the appointed superin- 
tendent and principals should have 
named the teachers, helpers, and 
special assistants for the vacation 
church school. 

Announce your plans, training 
opportunities, and dates as first steps 
in your publicity program. 


$$ 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"You mean we can't sing in 
the choir on Easter just be- 
cause we missed practice?" 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


ee special mission projects 
have been designated for the 
children of The American Lutheran 
Church for the year 1964. They are: 

Spring—American Missions 

Summer—India 

Fall—American Bible Scciety 

A mailing containing samples of 
the materials available for promoting 
the spring project has been sent to 
the pastor, Sunday school superin- 
tendent, and the chairman of the 
parish education committee of each 
congregation. Check with your pas- 
tor or Sunday school superintendent 
regarding the promotion of this 
project and the materials to be used. 


Information for the Leader 


In order to interest the children 
in this project they will need to 
know all about it. Use the informa- 
tion given in the following para- 
graphs as it will best serve in your 
situation. 

One of the big tasks of the Di- 
vision of American Missions of The 
American Lutheran Church is the 
establishment of new congregations. 
A recent report states that 472 fields 
have been assigned to The American 
Lutheran Church where new con- 
gregations could be established. The 
Division of American Missions plans 
to establish approximately 70. new 
congregations during 1964. Why not 
more? 

It takes at least $100,000.00 to 
establish a new congregation. Some- 
one must survey the field. Land must 
be purchased. Buildings must be 
erected. A pastor must be called. A 
parsonage must be built. Our Di- 
vision of American Missions can do 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


this only to the extent that we, the 
members of The American Lutheran 
Church, supply the needed funds! 

An important point to keep in 
mind is that a new congregation 
begins to pay back as soon as pos- 
sible the loan it has received from 
American Missions. Usually from 
$75,- to $80,000.00 of the total is 
paid back. This money can then be 
used to help start another congre- 
gation. Money once given continues 
to work in establishing other new 
congregations. 

We believe that the girls and 
boys in our church schools want 
to share with others and should 
be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the work of their church. 
We think it is possible for all those 
enrolled in our church schools to 
provide the funds needed to estab- 
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NEWS 


By Extra M. Osten 


lish one new congregation. The 1962 
statistics show that there are over 
773,000 persons enrolled in our 
church schools. Of these, more than 
166,000 are in the primary age group 


and over 161,000 are juniors. 


Junior Lutherans Can Help 


Share the information in the fore- 
going paragraphs with your group. 
Then guide them to do some serious 
thinking about this project. For ex- 


ample: 


Write 167,000 on the board. If 
each one gave the money for one 
ice cream cone it would amount to 


If the 166,000 ‘primary children 


did the same, our total would be 


If all 773,000 helped we would 


have 
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How much is one comic book? 
One movie? How much do we 
spend on gum? How much can we 
really give up to help others? Let’s 
not ask our parents for money. Let’s 
share by giving up something we 
really don’t need! 


Who Helped Us? 


Now guide them to look at their 
own situation. Who provided the 
money to build the church they wor- 
ship in? The education building? 
Who made it possible for them to 
have chairs, tables, lesson materials? 
Perhaps several committees of jun- 
iors could interview some older 
members in the congregation and 
bring in a report. 

Suggest they make a poster to 
show this report in visual form. It 
could remind everyone: Now it’s our 
turn, 

Determine together what a rea- 
sonable goal would be for your 
church school. Set a time when it 
is to be completed. Keep a close 
watch on the progress. Let the 
juniors report. Keep alive the idea 
that the money given will help over 
and over, not just this once! 

Include a petition for the work 
of American missions in the prayers 
used in your sessions. Encourage 
the juniors to pray for the work of 
our church. Help them to know that 
they are all members of God’s large 
family who help each other, pray 
for each other, and share with each 
other. 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran program. 
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Questions 
and 
Answers 


By Norman E. Wegmeyer 


@) We have used The Faith We Teach in 
our teachers' meetings and appreciated the 
course very much. Is there another course simi- 
lar to this that our teachers can study? 
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J.B., Texas 


yi There are many courses which teachers 
can study; these are listed in the current Augs- 
burg Publishing House catalog. However, it 
you have in mind a course specitically designed 
to be introduced at the institutes and followed 
up in the congregation, the answer is Yes and 
no.'' Many congregations have been using 
Life in Christ as a follow-up to last year's in- 
stitute course, That Men May Live in Christ. 
This is a series of Bible word-studies picturing 
what it means to live in Christ. 

This fall all pastors will be invited to attend 
the Conference Church Workers’ Institute in 
order to be prepared to teach the 1964 lead- 
ership course, The Bible: Book of Faith, to 
teachers and others in the parish who are in- 
terested. This course is designed to be taught 
at regular teachers’ meetings or other appro- 
priate times. It will deal with the nature and 
purpose of the Bible. More information about 
this course will be available in the summer. 
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Q. What can | do to maintain better disci- 
pline in my Sunday school class? | have tried 
so hard but | just can't seem to keep order... . 
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C.E., Michigan 


jas, This is a very large question which can 
hardly be answered in a few paragraphs; there 
are so many factors involved in discipline. Ask 
yourself first, what is good discipline? Is it ab- 
solute quiet on the part of the pupils in the 
classroom? We ought to remember that the 
word is closely related to ‘disciple,"' which 
means ‘'a follower or a learner.'' It is possible 
that pupils might be physically quiet while their 
minds are dashing off in many directions and 
they are, in reality, following and learning very 
little of what the teacher intends. 

Perhaps a better description of a well-disci- 
plined class might be something like ''concen- 
trated involvement in learning experiences 
moving the class toward a common goal.'' In 
simpler language this means that all class mem- 
bers are eager to participate in whatever hap- 
pens in class, chaliey it be singing, listening to 
a story, praying, answering questions, doing 
things with their hands, or whatever it might 
be. The question is, "How does one get this 
eagerness?'' It is a question each teacher must 
answer for himself. At one time, one answer 
may be valid; at another time, a totally differ- 
ent answer may be found. 

First, analyze. Try to discover what it might 
be that makes the pupils uneager and unco- 
operative. There are many outside factors, 
such as home training and general lack of re- 
spect on the part of youth, which we can do 
little about. But are there some factors within 
the class which you can do something about? 
How is your relationship with the pupils? Do 
they know you as a concerned friend? How 
about teaching procedures? Are they fitted to 
the age group and filled with challenge, va- 
riety, interest, and activity where all the tal- 
ents of the pupils are recognized and used? 
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Or is each Sunday pretty much the same old 
stuff? Are both you and the pupils quite clear 
on the goal that is to be reached each Sunday, 
or is the goal of the class simply to use up the 
time? 

Second, discuss. If you are really concerned 
about improving the discipline, talk it over 
with someone else—the superintendent or pas- 
tor—to see if they can help you get to the 
crux of the matter. Perhaps the age group is 
a difficult one for you to work with; you might 
work better with some other group. Ask some- 
one who understands teaching to sit in your 
class for several sessions analyzing what might 
be done to improve the situation. You may 
want to talk it over with your class and have 
them help you set goals for each class period. 
Then challenge them to do what they can to 
meet these goals. 

Third, plan. Good teaching and learning do 
not just happen and discipline is not accidental. 
Granted that some classes are easier to work 
with than others, it is still true that adequate 
and concerned evaluation and planning are 
necessary. Plan your aims, teaching proce- 
dures, ways of getting to know pupils better 
—these will help you achieve the type of dis- 
cipline where pupils are motivated to study 
and are eager to participate in the learning 
experiences. 

Fourth, expect your pupils to keep their at- 
tention on the work at hand. To be a friend of 
the pupils does not mean that one must allow 
them to do whatever they please. A teacher 
is being a best friend when he knows what is to 
be accomplished, plans interesting ways to 
reach his goal, and expects his pupils to par- 
ticipate. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership education 
for the Department of Parish Education. Readers are 
invited to address questions to Mr. Wegmeyer, c/o 
Department of Parish Education, The American Lu- 
theran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55415. 
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of the WEEK 


April 5 First Sunday After Easter (Quasi Modo Geniti) 
“Christ Jesus lay in death’s strong bands” 98 SBH* 


Catch something of the majestic words and tune of this Easter 
hymn. Ponder the words; let the music express your feelings. Can 
we ever forget what Good Friday and Easter mean? 


April 12 Second Sunday After Easter (Misericordia Domini) 
“Come, ye faithful, raise the strain” 106 SBH, 64 HSCS* 


The exciting joy of Easter is still with us. This hymn from the 
8th century expresses the eternal joy of the faithful, contrasting spring 
with winter, joy and sadness, light and dark. Sing the hymn tri- 
umphantly. 


April 19 Third Sunday After Easter (Jubilate) 
“Alleluia! Jesus lives!” 100 SBH, 63 HSCS 


If you can, use a trumpet fanfare with this hymn. If not, let the 
words be sounded like trumpets. Explain that Alleluia is a form of 
the Hebrew word meaning “praise the Lord.” We have reason to 
sing, for Jesus lives! He is risen indeed! 


April 26 Fourth Sunday After Easter (Cantate) 
“Come, O Come, thou quickening Spirit” 126 SBH 
Perhaps your congregation plans special music for this Sunday. 
The name for the day means “sing” to the Lord. This hymn has 


come out of the trials men experienced in the Thirty Years’ War; 
it has come out of strong faith in the Lord. 


*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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American Uniform Series 
LESSONS FOR APRIL 


By Cart F. WELLER 


| pee LESSONS suggested for 
April continue Unir 5, “Jesus 
Prepares His Witnesses.” Again and 
again your thoughts will be return- 
ing to the glorious Easter message: 
The Lord is risen! He is risen in- 
deed! You certainly didn’t finish 
teaching the fact of the resurrection 
on Easter Sunday; you never can in 
this life. Now you can consider 
some of the implications of Jesus’ 
resurrection. 


Lesson 30—Jesus' Witnesses 
See Him 


Think of Jesus as the teacher and 
the disciples as pupils. Why do you 
call Jesus a good teacher? Were the 
pupils in this case ideal? Who had 
control over the situation? Who was 
willing to be taught? Who was will- 
ing to learn? 

Now put yourself and your pupils 
in the place of Jesus and the dis- 
ciples. Surely you are a teacher who 
has the welfare of his students up- 
permost in his thoughts. But is not 
this because Jesus has already been 
your teacher? Are your pupils will- 
ing to learn because they have seen 
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the Christ of the Emmaus road re- 
flected in what you do? 

An important concept to remem- 
ber is the fact that Jesus opened the 
Scriptures for these disciples. We 
are told that “beginning with Moses 
and all the prophets, he interpreted 
to them in all the scriptures the 
things concerning himself” (verse 
27). This was an important task the 
Lord performed before his ascen- 
sion. Later, when Philip met the 
Ethiopian, Philip could interpret the 
Book of Isaiah to the stranger. 

No matter which age level you 
teach, a great deal of time and en- 
ergy is spent opening the Scriptures 
to students. It’s sad, and at the same 
time frightening, to think that per- 
haps all that some will learn about 
and from the Scriptures will be from 
you. It makes the teacher’s task more 
dificult, and more glorious. 

What reaction do some express 
about our teaching? The disciples 
(24:33) said, “Did not our hearts 
burn within us while he talked to 
us on the road, while he opened 
to us the scriptures?” Everyone likes 
to be appreciated. Have you heard 
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lately that your pupils appreciate 
your efforts on their behalf? 


Lesson 31—Strength for 
Witnessing 


Of the two texts suggested for 
parents’ class members for this les- 
son, Luke 24:36-48 is probably just 
a little less familiar than the famil- 
lar encounter with Thomas (John 
20:19-29). You may wish to spend 
more time on the less familiar pas- 
sage. Notice how Jesus, the Teacher, 
is building up the experiences of his 
pupils, the disciples. Their tasks as 
evangelists and missionaries will 
need all the undergirding Christ 
can give them. 

Two weeks have passed since 
Faster, but not so far as the time of 
our texts are concerned. These 
events, as last week’s text, took place 
on the day Jesus rose from the dead, 
the first Easter. How important it 
must have been that Jesus prepare 
his witnesses this thoroughly on the 
day of his resurrection. Would not 
we too have appreciated it had we 
been disciples then? How would we 
have felt at the end of that day? 

Perhaps every class, no matter 
what the age level, will have ques- 
tions about the resurrection body. 
What was Jesus’ body like after his 
resurrection? What will our body 
be like when we rise from the dead? 
Part of the answer is in the Third 
Article of the Creed and also in Lu- 
ther’s explanation of the Article. 
Your concordance and Bible diction- 
ary will direct you to pertinent Scrip- 
ture passages. Draw your conclusions 
carefully, however. The resurrection 
of the dead is a doctrine about 
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which there is much unthinking 
speculation. More sanctified  re- 
search is needed. 

This lesson also affords opportu- 
nity to talk about our observance of 
Sunday as the Lord’s Day. Review 
the reasons why Christians keep the 
first rather than the last day of the 
week as the Lord’s Day. With the 
assumption that we live under grace 
and not under law, how do you 
think the Lord would like us to 
keep his day? 


Lesson 32—Jesus Shows His Power 


The lesson text recalls the third 
time Jesus appeared to the disciples 
after his resurrection. This is the 
way the Apostle John refers to the 
incident. Why was it necessary for 
Jesus to demonstrate his power 
again? 

The wonder of it all is that we, 
who live 1900 years afterwards, 
should insist that we are moved by 
the same Lord. We claim him for 
our own. Surely a power beyond us 
is at work, encouraging and leading 
us onward. 

The point is that our faith in the 
risen Lord is shared with others, and 
this is compared to men catching 
fish. Of all the pictures Jesus draws, 
this presents a most understandable 
one. It might be well for the teach- 
ers in your congregation to chart to- 
gether the discussion topics suggest- 
ed by the Parent’s Manual, tracing 
the Bible references and adding oth- 
ers that come to mind. 

A topic that is applicable to any 
teacher, and for every Christian for 
that matter, is our personal respon- 
sibility and privilege of sharing the 
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faith we have in Christ. The inci- 
dent of the risen Lord on the shores 
of Galilee is the vivid reminder that 
we are not alone in our tasks for 
him. Not only does he give us the 
commission to go for him, but he 
adds his strength to ours, empower- 
ing us to serve and to serve well. 

The lesson also points to the im- 
portance of miracles in the life of 
Christ and for the faith of his fol- 
lowers. Notice that again Jesus does 
not perform miracles for frivolous 
reasons. The reason may be obscure 
to us at first glance, and even after 
much study. In the case of the text 
for this lesson, some reasons will 
be a little more obvious. Think of 
the circumstances. Consider the sub- 
sequent events which are recorded 
in John’s Gospel. 

Suppose someone in your class ex- 
presses the wish to become a part or 
fulltime worker for Christ. What 
will you tell the boy who would like 
to become a pastor? Do you have 
a suggestion ready for the adult who 
feels a burning desire to serve? Is 
there a girl who needs the encour- 
aging word you can give? Perhaps 
the day this text is taught is the day 
you can speak encouragingly. 


Lesson 33—Jesus' Witnesses 
Help Him 

One of the important reasons why 
Jesus spent the days between his res- 
urrection and ascension with his dis- 
ciples is considered in this lesson. 
True, the reinstatement of Peter was 
most important and we'll always be 
grateful that this incident has been 
recorded for us. The guides for this 
lesson, however, indicates that an 
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even wider view is possible. It was 
not only for Peter’s benefit, but for 
ours, that he was reinstated. 

Trace through the topics for dis- 
cussion suggested by the Parent’s 
Manual—True Humility, Love for 
Christ, Love for Other, the Spirit of 
a Shepherd, Readiness to Suffer, and 
Giving God the Glory. This logical 
sequence, taken from the text, 1s 
most valid today. Can you state these 
ideas in contemporary terms? 

For young and old alike the basic 
concept is that our attitude toward 
God and man is the attitude of love. 
This love has become possible for us 
because of the Lord, risen from the 
dead, living and reigning to all eter- 
nity. In other words, the glad shouts 
of Easter should not be fading away 
four Sundays later. If anything, the 
shouts should be stronger because 
our faith has been strengthened dur- 
ing recent weeks. 

If we understand the text correct- 
ly, ideally we tread a fine line drawn 
between humility and boldness. Can 
you suggest when humility is no 
longer humility in Christ’s sense of 
the word, but rather an unhealthy 
groveling? Can we be too bold, to 
the extent that we are rude and 


thoughtless? 
To add to the difficulty, what one 
person might consider rudeness 


doesn’t bother another person at 
all. And someone has suggested that 
if we admit to humility we haven’t 
got it; humility is something only 
others can detect. But this is not to 
make us despair of ever pleasing the 
Lord and being satisfied with our 
efforts on his behalf. His forgiving 
grace is sufficient even for the feeble 
efforts we put forth for his sake. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


About God and Me 


Lessons 30 through 33 include all 
but one lesson of Unir 8, “I Talk 
with My Heavenly Father.” This 
unit on prayer follows logically the 
preceding one, “Jesus Is My Savior,” 
with its message about the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. 

These lessons have a unique value 
for first graders. While they are busy 
at school reading and writing and 
learning about many other means of 
communication, the way of com- 
municating with the Lord is studied. 
We take radio, TV, the telephone 
for granted. We must help the chil- 
dren learn to appreciate this means 
God has provided for communica- 
tion with him. 

Notice how the place of Jesus in 
our prayer life is emphasized in var- 
ious ways. We learn from Jesus, our 
Example, and then learn to pray in 
his name. This is the time to en- 
courage good prayer habits. You are 
expecting the children to make 
prayer a life-long habit. 


My Second Sunday School Book 

Lessons 16, 26, and 27, suggested 
for the first three Sundays in April, 
have familiar biblical texts; the les- 
son for April 26 (Lesson 28) can be 
treated as a review lesson, making 
application for the thoughts consid- 
ered in the other three. 

For Lesson 16 you may want to 
check your Bible dictionary or your 
copy of The Way It Was in Bible 
Times by Merrill T. Gilbertson so 
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you can tell your class about the 
kind of bread Jesus probably used. 

Lessons 26 and 27 relate two im- 
portant occasions when Jesus met 
the needs of people, and their reac- 
tion to him. Recovery from illness 
in this present life and the hope of 
the life to come may seem more im- 
portant to older people. However, 
second graders also need preparation 
for life. List what you consider to 
be important concepts for these les- 
sons and set your goals accordingly. 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons 23-26 conclude your study 
of the Creed in this course. To be 
more specific, the doctrines includ- 
ed in the Third Article are con- 
sidered. Don’t expect to teach all 
about these doctrines, but some as- 
pects of them. Third graders have a 
lot to learn about the church, the 
forgiveness of sins, and life ever- 
lasting. But plan well and teach in 
the same manner. 

These sessions will also tie in well 
with the church year. Remind your 
class at every opportunity of the im- 
plications of the resurrection of 
Jesus. Lessons 25 and 26 specifically 
deal with death and the life to come. 
Exalt the Lord, who suffered, died, 
and rose again for us. 

Some important words will be 
used in your class conversation this 
month. Be sure the class understands 
communion of Saints, resurrection, 
forgiveness of sins and other expres- 
sions we use freely. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Listening to God 

Parr 4, “The Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism” is the unit for April (LEs- 
sons 31-34). Both the institution and 
practice of Baptism will be discussed. 

You might begin where most of 
the members of your class are: They 
have been baptized. Review the Or- 
der for the Baptism of Infants, page 
242 in the Service Book and Hym- 
nal, with them. This or a similar ser- 
vice was used when each was bap- 
tized. 

If baptisms are scheduled for any 
of the services this month you may 
want to use this as part of your class 
experience. Tell the class what to 
look for and be sure to discuss the 
service after it has taken place. 


God's Chosen People 


Lessons 31-34 continue your study 
of the Southern Kingdom. Plan your 
lessons carefully; details are impor- 
tant for giving life to the bare out- 
lines. 

As teacher you will want to read 
much more than the daily Bible 
readings. The entire Book of Isaiah 
is a worthy goal for Bible reading 
this month, besides the historical 
chapters. Reading chapters in the 
other books (Ezekiel and Daniel, for 
example) might also be a goal you 
set for yourself, not that you will be 
teaching all this to fifth graders, but 
for your own edification. 

Use the time on these Sundays 
after Easter to remind your class 
about the resurrection of Christ. Is 
there a connection with these les- 
sons and Easter? 
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The March of Faith 


Sessions 31 through 33 continue 
your study of the world mission pro- 
gram of our church. Use your con- 
gregation’s copy of the World Mis- 
sions wall map to direct class atten- 
tion to the ALC’s program. Copies 
of The Missionary and Steps will 
also add interest to your discussion. 

Session 34 deals more specifically 
with charities of the church. Check 
the listing of the ALC social services, 
(pp. 124 ff. in the 1964 Yearbook of 
The American Lutheran Church) 
for the names and addresses of insti- 
tutions near you. In what sense does 
charity begin at home? 


Forward with Christ 


CuarTer 31 is a review chapter, 
a good one for the First Sunday 
after Easter. Use the session to re- 
view the events of Holy Week and 
Easter. 

CuapTers 32, 33, and 34 begin a 
study of Pentecost and the begin- 
ning of the church as recorded in the 
Book of Acts. These days, when the 
full measure of the Holy Spirit was 
outpoured, were momentous ones. 
The work done by the Spirit and 
Spirit-filled men then still touches 
our lives today. 

It might be interesting for you 
and the class to list characteristics of 
their church today and the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the early 
church. Should we return to the days 
of the Apostles? What is necessary 
if the church is to endure? Is the 
church in a stronger or in a weaker 
position than in apostolic days? 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 


Unir 6, “The Difficult Years .. .” 
covers a great deal of history. As 
teacher you will want to be as fa- 
miliar as you can with the details. 
Take your hints about what to teach 
from the sub-titles of the lessons. Im- 
portant emphases are indicated there. 

Viewing the history of God’s peo- 
ple through these lessons might lead 
to despair except for the fact that we 
have seen God’s promise of the Say- 
ior fulfilled in Christ. What indica- 
tions of faith or lack of faith do you 
see in the events reported? What 
hope was there for God’s people? 

It’s easy to point to Israel and 
Judah and expose their sins, easy be- 
cause God has done it for us in his 
Word. Has God shown us our sin? 


Good News 

Continuing Unir 6, “The Good 
News from Jerusalem to Rome,” 
you will be teaching Lessons 31-34. 
A copy of the World Missions wall 
map prepared by the Division of 
World Missions of the ALC will 
keep the world-wide program of 
our church before your class. 

You might like to build up your 
lesson plans on the names of people 
and places. Does your list of names 
suggest a pattern for mission work 
both at home and abroad? Are there 
some principles here for mission 
work still followed by our church? 

The suggestions for activities with 
these lessons might well be done by 
groups of students. Do you make 
assignments clear? 
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On the Way 


Lessons 31 and 32 deal with 
prayer. Ninth graders should be able 
to define prayer. Now they can un- 
derstand and appreciate some of 
the finer points of prayer. 

Relate your discussions about 
prayer to our faith in the resurrect- 
ed Lord. Is there a difference in 
prayer after the resurrection? Do 
the people of God in the Old Testa- 
ment have a different manner of 
prayer? 

Lessons 33 and 34 deal with Bap- 
tism and the role of the sponsor. 
Check the Order for the Baptism of 
Infants (Service Book and Hymnal, 
page 242 ff.) to see the sponsor’s part 
in the service. List the characteristics 
of the ideal sponsor. 


Opening Our Bibles 

You will have not nearly enough 
time to consider everything you’d 
like in Lessons 31-34. As you pre- 
pare for the sessions, jot down the 
interesting things you'd like to relate 
to your class. 

Members in the class should be 
enlisted to help with class prepara- 
tion for these sessions. Then more 
ground might be covered and the 
pupils might gain a wider knowl- 
edge of the way the early church 
progressed and how men of God 
helped as pastors, missionaries, and 
evangelists. 

The record we have of the work 
of the early church in the Bible is a 
most valuable record. List reasons 
why this is true. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


That You May Know 


Lessons 31 through 34 deal with 
the last week of Jesus’ earthly life. 
The lesson on the events of the first 
Good Friday conclude the month’s 
discussion. It will be well to con- 
sider these important facts without 
the pressures of Lent and Easter. 

Read the entire passion section, 
Luke 19:29—24:53 several times this 
month. You may be surprised how 
many details you have forgotten or 
never knew. At least, don’t rely com- 
pletely on your memory without 
referring to the suggested texts. 

The lessons scheduled this month 
may tie in well with your pastor’s 
preaching about the implications of 
Christ’s resurrection. You can help 
the class look back to the time be- 
fore Christ died and ask “Why?” 
with a little more understanding. 
Also, you do not want to talk about 
Christ’s suffering and death with- 
out mentioning his resurrection. 
Each session can end with the 
triumphant shout, “Christ is risen! 
He is risen indeed!” 


Chosen Witnesses 


Lessons 31-34 continue your study 
of the world’s greatest missionary. Is 
this a true statement? Help your 
class decide whether or not this is 
so. You may be surprised with your 
conclusions. 

The Apostle Paul was never on 
TV, his books were not promoted 
by a book club or published in paper- 
back editions. The run-of-the-mill 
American business man travels far- 
ther in a few hours than the Apostle 
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did in a lifetime. What makes the 
difference? 

Assign the study of Paul’s speech- 
es in these lessons to some students 
Ask them to analyze Paul’s words, to 
suggest other places in the Book of 
Acts and in Paul’s letters where his 
statements are echoed. 

Paul’s confession of faith is being 
spoken at every opportunity. List 
the various times and the different 
people to whom he spoke for the 
Lord. How did he adjust to each 
situation? 


If God Were King 


The lessons this month (Lessons 
31-34) again give opportunity for 
you to try some new ideas and meth- 
ods—at least some that are new for 
you. Have you tried listing the vari- 
ous topics suggested by the lesson 
and then asking the class to decide 
which ones to concentrate on? Do 
you insist that members of the class 
be responsible for some research and 
for making reports? 

Remember that you and your class 
are not called upon to answer every 
question, but some questions. So of- 
ten we feel let down at the end of a 
session if we leave unanswered, or 
what we consider inadequately an- 
swered, questions. 

Some you may want to save for the 
following session, being sure to keep 
any promises made to the class. Oth- 
ers can be assigned to class members 
who volunteer to bring in answers. 
Even then there may be some un- 
answered questions, but at least you 
and the class have tried. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Christian Growth Series 
Year 2, Spring Quarter, 


"God Speaking in Believers" 


A GOAL you and your class might 

set for yourselves this quarter 
is reading all the books of the New 
Testament following the Four Gos- 
pels. In my edition of the RSV New 
Testament this totals 303 pages— 
about as many as in a current best 
seller. For variety some may wish to 
read these New Testament books in 
the Phillips’ translation or from 
The New English Bible. At any 
rate, resolve to do a great deal of 
Bible reading for your own edifica- 
tion during this quarter. 

Perhaps your congregation’s li- 
brary has some of these supplemen- 
tary books which you and the class 
can use for added resources: 

Everyday Life in New Testament 
Times by A. C. Bouquet. 

Your Key to the Bible by Theo- 
dore Huggenvik. 

Where It Happened in Bible 
Times by Merrill T. Gilbertson. 

A number of good commentaries 
on the books of the New Testament 
are available. Perhaps your pastor 
will loan you some of his helps. But 
don’t forget to read the Bible. 


Unit A—Christian Believers 
in the First Century 
In five sessions you will review 
the Book of Acts. This is glorious 
history. What if the church were as 
lively today as it seems to have been 
in the first century after Pentecost? 
A suggestion might be to keep a 
double chart of these lessons—one 
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recording the characteristics of the 
early church and the other listing 
the characteristics of our own church 
and congregation. For example, for 
Lesson 1 Peter’s sermon might be 
compared with sermons the senior 
highs hear today. 

Senior highs and their leaders all 
might be a bit embarrassed to dis- 
cover that compared with the early 
church our witnessing, worshipping, 
and fellowship are somewhat differ- 
ent. Have times changed? Or do we 
care less? 

The early church depended on 
its members (Sesston 3). Some were 
chosen to be deacons in those days. 
What are the duties of deacons in 
your congregation? Are they as- 
signed more duties than receiving 
the offering at Sunday services? 

Session 4 calls for some serious 
thinking and discussion. We are still 
acting as if the questions raised by 
this lesson have not been answered 
correctly. We dare not point the fin- 
ger at others without accusing our- 
selves. What am I doing to solve 
the problem of race relations? What 
is my church doing? 

Copies of The Missionary will give 
resource material about the world 
mission program of the ALC for use 
with Session 5. 


Unit B—Paul's Testimony 
The Book of Acts is the best 


source of information about Paul. 
His letters also give insight into his 
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career and personality. A good book 
or two on his life will also be help- 
ful, but only after the biblical ac- 
count has been read several times. 

What can you do to encourage 
your senior highs to read the epistles 
of Paul as suggested by their study 
book? A contemporary translation 
(Phillips’,, or The New English 
Bible) will appeal to some. A Bible 
with legible type is often all the en- 
couragement some need. 

Perhaps information on dates of 
authorship and an outline of each 
book being studied can be assigned 
to individuals or committees of the 
class. Back numbers of National 
Geographic magazine often have ar- 
ticles and pictures pertinent to this 
study. The point is that there is a 
lively study of biblical matters going 
on in the world today—archaeolo- 
gists, linguists, historians, and many 
more are at work. From our point 
of view they undergird our faith in 
God’s Word and his promises. Dili- 
gent study of the books of the Bible 
at hand can help us appreciate the 
work of the scholars. 

Look at the session titles for this 
unit. What a tremendous career the 
Apostle had. I wonder if the world 
could take another like him! Yet his 
influence is around us day by day. 
Hardly a church service concludes 
without mention of him or a read- 
ing from his writings. The rele- 
vance of his epistles, written many 
years ago, cannot be over-empha- 
sized. When we read these writings, 
it often seems as though the Apos- 
tle had our times in mind when he 
wrote. This is the wonder of the 
Scriptures. 
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Unit C—Other Writings 


Sessions 10, 11, and 12, as the 
preceding sessions, include much 
more biblical material than you can 
use. However, this is no reason for 
not reading these books of the New 
Testament and discovering as much 
as possible about them. Here again 
the senior high student may find a 
particularly interesting path to fol- 
low. Encourage him to do some re- 
search and report back to the class. 

The Last Book in the Bible by 
Hanns Lilje, an interpretation of 
the leading ideas of the Book of 
Revelation, may be helpful for pre- 
paring for Session 11. Don’t try to 
consider all the questions and pon- 
derings Revelation brings to mind. 
One or two ideas thoroughly con- 
sidered may be enough at this point. 
Further study of Revelation can be 
planned for a later date. 

The eight New Testament books 
assigned to Session 12 could become 
special projects for eight members of 
your class. The circumstances of 
the writing of each book, something 
about its author and the purpose of 
the writing can be summarized 
briefly. Ask each one how he would 
apply the teaching of the book to 
present-day church life. 


Summary 


Srssion 13 is a summary of the 
four quarters of the Senior High 
Christian Growth Series dealing 
with Bible study. The answers we 
give to the questions on these pages 
are some of the most important we 
ever will give. Have you studied 
and then taught well? How can you 
evaluate your own teaching? 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Bible Storytime 


SESSIONS FOR APRIL — 28, 29, 25, 30 


By EstTeELLe GriFFEN 


Se conducted during the 
month of April should be some 
of the more satisfying this year. 
They come during that time of the 
year when we are “through with 
winter” and we anticipate spring and 
summer. Somehow life picks up mo- 
mentum. Does this energy come 
from hearing the story of Easter 
again? Let your enthusiasm be ap- 
parent to your pupils—nursery, kin- 
dergarten, or parents. 


Tell the Easter Story 


The lessons this month will not 
let you forget the story of Easter. 
Surely you didn’t tell everything 
about the resurrection on Easter. 

Begin with those things you didn’t 
have time for on Easter. Did you 
plan an activity that you didn’t use? 
Did the seeds you planted weeks ago 
in anticipation of Easter come up too 
late, perhaps because you just didn’t 
get around to planting them in time? 
Is there an Easter song to teach or 
review? (There should be much 
time this month for loud shouts of 
praise.) Perhaps you should be tell- 
ing the Easter story again. 


Prepare for Questions 


Your teacher’s guide has tried to 
anticipate the questions and _prob- 
lems that may come up during these 
sessions. As director of preschool 
education I sympathize with your 
efforts. Teaching the resurrection to 
small children (or their parents) is 
not easy. I’m not sure I could help 
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even if I could come to your rescue 
quickly when you have difficulties in 
class. This is where the teacher’s own 
faith comes in—your faith, my faith! 

But here we are—bold enough to 
teach something we don’t under- 
stand too well ourselves. The Lord 
has called us to teach. We prepare 
for our sessions as best we know 
how, all the while remembering that 
our strength lies in the Lord and his 
promise to speak to each one as he 
has need. If the teaching depended 
solely on us, it would never amount 
to very much. What an assurance 
to know that in the classroom we 
are never alone. 


About Session 25 


The jump from Session 28 to SEs- 
sion 25 may seem difficult. It need 
not be. The same Jesus who ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalene and to 
two friends (Srsstons 28 and 29) 
visited Zacchaeus. Session 25  re- 
minds us again how much Jesus 
loves us. For variety in your presen- 
tation you may wish to use The Lit- 
tle Man from Jericho, a story book 
by Betty Ellingboe. Perhaps your 
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congregation’s library has it. 


Talk About Heaven 


Take a hint from the lesson title 
when you teach Session 30. When 
you talk about heaven in your class, 
remember that Jesus has talked to 
you about it first in his Word. It is 
the joy of heaven, fellowship with 
God, you want to say and express. 
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Dear Nate: 


Recently I took some of my own 
advice. I’ve been telling our teachers 
to read the chapters about the suffer- 
ing, death, and resurrection of Christ 
in all four Gospels. One evening I 
turned off the TV, the hi-fi, and the 
rest of the family, found myself a 
quiet comfortable corner, and read 
these chapters again. If you haven’t 
done it yet this year, hurry to your 
nearest Testament and read them 
for yourself. 

I began thinking what it may 
have been like on the first Easter. 
At first glance it looks like every- 
one was at loose ends except the 
Lord. Of course, he had control over 
the situation. I can imagine a 
stranger strolling down the street in 
Jerusalem when Peter and John 
streaked by on the way to the tomb. 
I wonder if the man ever found out 
what was going on. 

And poor Mary Magdalene. She 
must have been out of breath all day 
for all the dashing back and forth 
from the tomb to the house in town 
and back again. We might smile 
and say to ourselves that she’s typical 
of her sex; she had to tell all she 
knew as quickly as she could. But 
she was the first in her block. No 


one can deny that. 
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I wonder if the friends of Jesus 
could sleep that night. They must 
have been exhausted from all the 
running around, talking, speculat- 
ing, and seeing Jesus, their Lord 
now risen. I wonder if Thomas could 
sleep that night. The Lord allowed 
him eight days to think over what 
he said, “Unless I see. . .I will not 
believe.” I'll wager the words went 
through his head all night on that 
first Easter. 

Easter is one of the two festivals 
in the church year when my wife 
comments, without fail, “I wonder 
if the Lord intended that we run 
around like this. I hope the day 
comes when I can sit back and enjoy 
Easter.” Really, she can’t enjoy either 
Christmas or Easter without being 
involved in something. The Alleluias 
just don’t come out right unless she 
sings along with the choir. 

Perhaps there’s good reason for 
running at Easter. In a sense Easter 
started out on the run, so far as 
mortals are concerned. The sad thing 
is that there are still too many who 
are wondering what all the run- 
ning’s about. And there are still too 
many unless-I-see disciples. Some- 
one must tell them that the Lord 
has already given enough evidence. 

Somehow the excitement of the 
first Easter must become ours and 
the cherished possession of those we 
teach. If running does it, I’m all 
for running. 


Yours, 
PHIL 
P.S. In all the excitement, don’t 


forget Psalm 46:10. 
LUTHERAN TEACHER 


For congregations who care 
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about their newcomers 


CLIP COUPON AND ORDER NOW! 
packets NURSERY NEWS @ $1.00, 6 for $5.50 


__._— packets NURSERY BIRTHDAY GREETING KIT @ 50c 
copies THE FIRST THREE YEARS @ $1.95 


L] Cash enclosed CL] Charge KGO1D: 


Send to 


Code 15-654] 
Code |5-6540 
Code 15-5800 


Address. 


NURSERY NEWS 


Available now! In newspaper-like format, these 14 attractive 
papers give brief quidance articles on child care and growth, 
stressing the Christian point of view. Send these papers in 
your church stationery envelopes to new parents during the 


first three years of their child's life. 


NURSERY 
BIRTHOAY GREETING kIT 


A delightful set of four full-color, French-fold cards with 
envelopes—a welcome to the nursery roll and greetings for 
the child's first, second, and third birthdays. 


the first three years 


A beautiful book to help write the biography of the early 
years of a child's life. Includes baptismal service, various 
records, illustrated time line. A fine gift for new parents 


CGugsburg 


from congregation, family, or friend. 


426 South 5th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 
57 East Main Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 

316 South 18th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
2001 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98121 


apn 
PUBLISHING HOUSE [yep 26 4th Street N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Second class postage paid 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Frd Commandment 


Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. 


O God, you command us 
to keep the Lord’s Day holy. 


May we so fear and love you, 

that we do not neglect your Word 
and the preaching of it, 

but regard it as holy 

and gladly hear and learn it; 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Prayer form... invites both a devotional and under- 
standing use of the catechism. Attractive format. . . 
beautifully printed in two colors on ivory paper. The 
above prayer is found on page four of Luther's Small 
Catechism in Prayer Form, red paper cover, size 
334x53'', 32 pages, 25c; $2.75 doz.; $21.00/100. 
Code 15-6400 


426 South Sth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 

Cll | S | 1a cpr N 57 East Main Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 
316 South 18th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68102 

2001 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98121 


PUB bs HOP NG OR O.U SE 26 4th Street N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Making a Model Church 
Can Help Strengthen the 


Child’s Awareness 


SEE PAGE 7 
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Cover: The first grade choir school class 
at Bethlehem Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Photos by Ella M. Osten. 
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ee - AS aA matter of fact 


"Called to Serve" is the theme of the Second Triennial Convention of 


The 


the American Lutheran Education Association at Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colo., August 9-14. Detailed announce- 
ments were published in the June and July Lutheran Teacher. Bro- 
chures are available upon request from the Department of Parish 
Education, 422 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55415. 


parish education booth at the Luther League Convention in De- 
troit, Mich., August 18-23, will highlight the new senior high cur- 
riculum. The display will center around the symbol for the curricu- 
lum and will Brees information about the senior high courses to 
be available during the 1964-65 school year. This will be the first 
opportunity for some to examine the introductory course, Lutherans 


Are Asking. 


The Rev. Marvin Johnson, in charge of research for the Department of 


Parish Education since 1960, has resigned effective July | to ac- 
a a position with Character Research Project, Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y., where he will be a research associated. Char- 
acter Research is particularly concerned with projects involving 
interaction of home, church, school, and curriculum. 


Since 1960, 14 research projects have been completed. Major reports 


have been submitted to the parish education board and staff on 
teachers, pupils, parents, and activities. Others have been con- 
cerned with the Grade | course, "About God and Me," and with 
the senior high and junior high-confirmation field tests. Rev. John- 
son's work has been valuable in providing major clues toward more 
effective work on curriculum design and materials. 


Local parish education committees should be selecting those who will 


attend the 1964 fall parish education institute in their conterence. 
Attendance is by invitation, and those receiving institute training 
have duties to perform back home in their congregation. Leader- 
ship training this year will take place in the congregation. 


The district parish education committee chairmen meeting at St. Olaf 


College, Northfield, Minn., during the National Parish Education 
Institute in June passed a resolution requesting the Joint Council 
of The American Lutheran Church to authorize the provision of in- 
creased personnel for field services in parish education. The Joint 
Council has referred this request to a special committee to study 
details of future planning for regional offices. 
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a SOME people the new age 
will prove to be the best of times 
and to some the worst; to some an 
age of wisdom and to others, of 
foolishness. As the alert reader of 
the Bible lives poised between a 
Word and an age, between the heav- 
enly city and the earthly, he is pre- 


pared for many interpretations and 
contingencies. 


The new age is revolutionary, 
otherwise it would not be called a 
new age. Before one closes off the 
biblical possibility for meaning in 
an age of revolution, however, he 
should listen to the Bible and look 
at its record in history. A rereading 
of the Bible makes it clear that the 
books which make it up were writ- 
ten to be around in revolutionary 
times. They were written to com- 
ment on “new ages” and, better, to 
help usher them in. Again and 
again revolutionaries have turned 
to its revolutionaries, the prophets. 
How often have not church and 
world been revived when people in 
different ages have listened—as if 


Dr. Marty is associate editor of The 
Christian Century and associate professor 
of church history at the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. 
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for the first time—to St. Paul’s Let- 
ter to the Romans! 

The new age is usually called 
secular. Indeed, we usually hear the 
word applied by people who are 
worried about the secular, by theo- 
logians and churchmen. Many peo- 
ple to whom they apply it would 


Treasures for 


a New Age 


By Martin E. Marty 


ask, “Who, me?” if they knew they 
were being dismissed as. secular. 
By secular these theologians and 
churchmen (and I) mean that in 
the modern world people preoccu- 
py themselves with the mundane. 
If a man is thus secular, his lan- 
guage may be far removed from 
biblical concerns, So he may well 
dismiss the Bible, particularly if it 
is presented as a book which has 
nothing to do with the “mundane.” 
The key to the future lies in part 
with those who have been read- 
ing the Bible and giving it cultural 
context. If they make it clear that 
the Bible is only interested in some 
sort of supernatural, transcendent, 
other order, secular people will not 
know how to face it. But the Bible, 
read from another angle, is a very 


*The substance of the address delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society, May 14, 1964. 
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earthy, mundane, material, and sec- 
ular book. Jesus belongs to the world 
and he sends his disciples back into 
the world to witness and serve. 


IHE MARK of the revolution- 
ary secular age which most bears 
upon Bible readers and distributors 


“The key to the future lies 
in part with those who have 


been reading the Bible...” 


is its literary explosion. The pub- 
lic media have served to help read- 
ers of the Bible reproduce, pay for, 
transport, and disseminate an in- 
credibly larger number of portions 
of the Bible than in an earlier age. 

The multiplicity of printed prod- 
ucts and the haste with which one 
may skim them tend to crowd all 
contacts with print and thus with 
the Bible. 

The literacy explosion brings the 
world into our homes and _ heads. 
The result is a cultural shaking up. 
Now we can begin to point more 
directly to what a reader or distribu- 
tor of the Bible does in such a new 
age. 

He knows that the Bible is seen 
by many people as the chief agent 
against a shaking up. Is it not a 
religious book and are not reli- 
gions against change? Does it not 
charter religious institutions, and 
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are not these institutions to be tra- 
ditional, refuges from revolution? 
Generations of peddlers of luxurious, 
unusable, showcase “family Bibles” 
have helped create this impression. 
Anchor your coffee table with one 
of those monstrous creations of Vic- 
torian culture and the table won’t 


move in an earthquake. Nor will 
its owners and non-readers recog- 
nize it if their own windows are 
opened and revolution occurs under 
them. 

But chop up and retranslate that 
Bible; dissect and debate and dis- 
seminate it; pick formats and lan- 
guages which distract and appeal 
and something occurs. Best of all, 
get it into the hands and hearts of 
shakers and shapers in culture. 


HE SHAKING UP in culture 

implies its counterpart in the 
church. The 20th century is seeing 
such shaking up and change. In part, 
it is caused by reaction on the part of 
the church people to outside change; 
in part it is evoked by a number of 
remarkable people in the church. 
This shaking up is leading to re- 
alignments of Christians, new align- 
ments unanticipated in the recent 
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past. It is providing a new means 
to stimulate the curiosity of those 
who have read. and heard the Bible 
in the past as well as those who 
have not. 

One never reads with understand- 
ing unless he brings curiosity. For 
people with different understandings 
of the Bible to come to hear each 
other might well lead to a fresh 
hearing of the Scriptures. Only 
where there is shaking up is there 
opportunity for new resolution. The 
psychic assaults of change lead peo- 
ple to the Bible both as refuge and 


as storm center. 


HE DIFFERENCE between 

best and worst, between wis- 
dom and foolishness, between light 
and darkness or hope and despair— 
where does it lie in this new age? 
Theologians, churchmen, and Bible 
readers agree that it lies in God’s 
initiative. Man does not provide 
power and meaning and hope in 
a new age. I imagine they also have 
come to the consensus that the Bible 
on the shelf as a closed book is just 
that, a closed book. But a Bible 
physically opened and _ physically 
read can remain closed if those who 
have been reading it have impris- 
oned it in the wrong cultural con- 
text. Something, at least, is up to 
them. 

The Bible will take its place in 
a revolutionary-secular age, in a day 
of shaking up in world and church, 
as its readers regard it as a sum- 
mons. 

“The local police exists to serve 
the community.” That may be in- 
formation and the Bible is full of 
information. 
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“There will be a safety meetng 
sponsored by the police next Tues- 
day.” That is notification, and the 
Bible is full of notification. 

“The local police are having their 
annual benefit fair, and they invite 
you to come.” That is invitation, 
and the Bible contains much of in- 
vitation. 

“We're from the local police, and 
we want you to come with us to 
headquarters.” That is a summons, 
and it inspires curiosity. 

“The Neighborhood Club exists 
for social opportunity.” “It will hold 
a party next Tuesday.” “It wants 
you to come.” “Come with us, our 
club has a special plan in mind for 
you.” Again, the information, noti- 
fication, invitation, and summons 
sequence is apparent. 

The former set of illustrations is 
an earthy parable of the seriousness 
with which the writers of the Bible 
ask their message to be taken; the 
latter is an almost banal attempt at 
depicting the banquet to which those 
who feast on the pages of the Bible 
are invited. In each case, the sum- 
mons invites curiosity and inquiry 
and decision. 

Those who have been reading 
and sharing the treasures of the 
Bible have to take it with such se- 
riousness and such anticipation that 
they can help change the cultural 
context in which it appears. 

Then those to whom it has not 
spoken before can also be sum- 
moned and they may well find on 
its pages the wisdom and depth 
which will provide them sanity and 
guidance as they enter the new age. 
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Tried 
anything 
new 
lately? 


By Exra M. Osten 


IRST GRADERS in the choir 

school at Bethlehem Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., with their teacher, 
Marie Busboom, agreed to try out a 
course on worship for me. We want- 
ed to find out just what first graders 
can understand and do. We wanted 
to find out what kind of a course 
might be provided for first graders in 
a Junior Lutheran or choir school 
program. Each Saturday morning 
the children came to study and work. 

One morning they visited the 
church sanctuary to look for things 
which helped them think of God. 
Back in their classes they talked 
about their experience. 

The children learned some inter- 
esting things about the various fur- 
nishings of the church. To help 
them remember the new words they 
were learning, the children made 
the altar, the lectern, and other fur- 
nishings they found. They discov- 
ered that drinking straws cut in 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran program. 


various lengths could be pipes for 
the organ. Gold paper was used to 
make the cross on the altar. A pipe 
cleaner figure at the lectern repre- 
sented the pastor reading the Bible. 

The week before the year of study 


came to a close the children were 


putting the finishing touches on 
their churches. These first graders 
(also pictured on the cover) can ap- 
preciate the Sunday service a little 
better because there was time in class 
to learn about “what the preacher 
does.” 


ET’S TRY SOMETHING” is a 

good way to challenge primary 
girls and boys. First and second 
graders discovered that they could 
do things with pipe cleaners and that 
there is more than one way to show 
something. Pipe cleaners, bits of col- 
ored paper, and a drop of glue were 
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used to make an interesting and dif- 
ferent kind of picture. 

In class we work together step 
by step. And as we work we talk 
about the wonderful hands God has 
given us—hands and fingers that can 
learn to do things, a mind that can 
think, and eyes that can see. 
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RESENTATION time is_ val- 

uable teaching time,” says Mrs. 
Lois Brokering, principal of the 
preschool department at Church of 
the Master, Edina, Minn. She and 
her teachers are ready to go to work 
as soon as the first pupil enters the 
room on Sunday morning. 

One morning during the study 
of Unir 5 of Bible Storytime, Year 
1 (“Jesus Loves Us”), pupils coming 
early received a sheet of paper on 
which was a hectographed outline 
figure of Christ and the words of 
the first line of the unit song, “Jesus 
loves his children.” The pupils were 
instructed to draw children around 


the figure of Jesus. The drawings 
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were used as the song was sung. 

The next Sunday each child re- 
ceived a folded sheet of paper with 
an outline of the face of Jesus on 
one part and the second line of the 
song, “I will love him, too,” on the 
other. Each child drew a picture of 
himself to illustrate this line. 

On the bulletin board Mrs. Brok- 
ering had tacked a large sheet of 
newsprint on which she had drawn 
a picture of Christ seated. During 
the story, “Jesus Loves Little Chil- 
dren,” (Srsston 22) the kindergarten 
children, two at a time, “added 
themselves” to the poster. Do you 
catch the feeling of joy the draw- 
ings express? 


Enlist in the War 


NEW APPROACH to adult 

Christian education, which 
places the Christian in dialogue with 
his world, is ready for use in ALC 
parishes this fall. The course, an 
experiment in relevant and thought- 
provoking curriculum materials, is 
titled “Poverty and the Christian 
Conscience.” 

The study materials for use by 
adults in small, informal groups con- 
sist of a popular paperback book, 
The Other America by Michael Har- 
rington, and a 32-page study-action 
guide prepared by Harold Belgum 
for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. These materials may be used 
in small groups of up to eight per- 
sons at meetings in private homes 
with or without a trained teacher. 

Curriculum materials have too 
often had to deal with issues of 
vital concern to Christians in an 
academic way because the issues 
were no longer critical by the time 
study materials could be prepared 
and printed. Today with means of 
mass communication through press, 
television, motion pictures, and the 
flood of inexpensive paperbound 
books, communication can be more 
direct and timely. Current issues in 
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the social, economic, political, and 
moral areas can become the object 
of Christian study at the time they 
are current. It is then that Chris- 
tians need to be informed and helped 
to reach conclusions about the prop- 
er response to aM issue. 

The dialogue approach being used 
in the course “Poverty and the Chris- 
tian Conscience” makes use of mass 
media and other agencies to focus 
attention on the issues involved. The 
companion study guide offers help 
in the area of Bible and theological 
references. Guidance for action is 
also suggested. 

The introduction to “Poverty and 
the Christian Conscience” explains 
its thrust: “Christians cannot ig- 
nore what is happening in their 
world and maintain their integrity 
as Christians. Christians owe it to 
their Lord, their fellowmen, and 
themselves, to listen and speak to 
their world; Christians need to be 
conversant with the social and moral 
issues of our time and formulate 
their own positions after thought- 
ful appraisal of the situation and 


Mr. Konzelman is director of adult edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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on Poverty 


By Rozserr G. KonzELMan 


in the light of Christian truth.” Of 
this we are convinced. 

It is hoped that every parish 
in The American Lutheran Church 
will plan one or more adult study 
groups using the course “Poverty 
and the Christian Conscience” early 
this fall. The materials may be 
used in many ways. Though de- 
signed for use with small informal 
study groups, they could well be 
adapted to a more formal teaching 
situation, in a regular class either 
on Sunday or on a weekday. 

Churches having regular week 
night programs of adult education 
or mid-week Bible study hours 
might find the materials a welcome 
change of pace. Here you may find 
the Word of God speaking in pro- 
phetic fashion to our own times. 
The course can be used in a week 
of adult study emphasis, in cottage 
study groups meeting once a week, 
or once a month until all six ses- 
sions have been completed. 

Churches following the sugges- 
tion of using such thought provok- 
ing materials as are offered in “Pov- 
erty and the Christian Conscience” 
should be prepared for great things 
to happen. Many congregations 
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which have used these approaches 
have found a new interest and vi- 
tality flowing back into their church 
programs. They have been plunged 
into more small group programs im- 
mediately. 

Study materials may be ordered 
from Augsburg Publishing House 
branches. Cost per pupil of the two 
items, The Other America and the 
study-action guide, “Poverty and the 
Christian Conscience,” is $1.60. One 
set of materials should be ordered for 
each student or couple enrolled in 
the course. One congregation which 
is making use of books already pub- 
lished in an adult education pro- 
gram buys enough texts for one or 
more groups. Persons enrolling in 
the course pays the modest fee of 
$1.00. They use texts provided by 
the congregation and return them 
after the course is completed. In this 
way the church recoups its invest- 
ment in study materials and can 
launch similar ventures with other 
books. 

Give it a try. Plan to use “Pov- 
erty and the Christian Conscience” 
this fall. Be prepared for startling 
things. Help experiment in vital 
adult Christian education. 
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A> YOU plan your audio-visual 
budget for the 1964-65 school 
year, remember the kindergarten 
youngsters and the first graders. 

A fine selection of filmstrips de- 
signed for these age groups is avail- 
able today and much excellent teach- 
ing may be done. But this only hap- 
pens when these filmstrips are used 
purposefully, not just “shown” to 
fill up time. (Included this month 
is a suggestion for materials to “teach 
teachers teach” with filmstrips.) 

Bible Stories for Little Boys and 
Girls is a series of four sets of film- 
strips which seem almost to have 
been produced for Bible Storytime 
Year 2. 

Boys and Girls of the Bible, the 
first set in, the series, should be used 
in teaching Units 1 and 2 of Bible 
Storytime Year 2. 

Early Childhood of Jesus, the sec- 
ond set, begins with the annun- 
ciation to Mary in the filmstrip, 
“Mary’s Glad Song” and concludes 
with “The Wise Men’s Love Gifts.” 
This set will provide just the en- 
richment materials you'll be wanting 
for Unir 3. You will also want to 
use it for Unir 4 in the Grade 1 
course, About God and Me. 

And the Child Grew ties in with 
Units 3 and 4 in Bible Storytime 
and because of its excellent insights 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maser SIHLER 


into home life, worship, and edu- 
cation in Jesus’ time, may be used 
by other teachers and classes as re- 
source material. 

Jesus, Friend of Little Children, 
the fourth set in the series, Bible 
Stories for Little Boys and Girls, in- 
cludes the stories “A Kind Deed,” 
“A Basket Lunch,” “A Glad Song,” 
and “A Happy Day.” These stories 
correlate with lessons in Unrts 5 and 
8 of Bible Storytime and with Units 
5 and 6 in About God and Me. 

Each set has four filmstrips in 
pleasing color artwork and four dual 
purpose 7” 3314 rpm records. One 
side of the record is for 4- to 5-year- 
old children and narration is simple 
and very deliberate. The flip side 
of the record is paced for 6- to 8- 
year-old children. This series is high- 
ly recommended and also has been 
successfully used with classes for 
the mentally retarded by chaplains 
in state institutions and by Sun- 
day school teachers. Produced by 
Church-Craft, each set sells for $25 
with individual filmstrips and rec- 
ords for $7.00. 

Family Filmstrips provides the 
most diversified selection of film- 
strips for kindergarten children, 
Stories About the Seasons, the Don- 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Suggestions for 


Preschool Classes 


"Sandpile and Trike,'’ Molly Stories 
About Growing Up (Family Filmstrips) 


"Jonah," Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment (Cathedral Filmstrips) 
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ny Stories About Growing Up, Mol- 
ly Stories About Growing Up, Stories 
About Church, Getting to Know 
God Better, God Cares for You, 
Stories About Home and Family, as 
well as the Bible sets, When Jesus 
Was Born, Jesus the Friend, and 
Stories Jesus Told. 


These filmstrips also fit so well 
with the Bible Storytime Series and 
with About God and Me that they 
seem to have been designed for 
these courses. Delightful artwork, 
spritely music, and engaging narra- 
tion combine to make these effective 
and valuable teaching tools in kin- 
dergarten and first grade. In fact 
five sets specifically designated as 
desirable for correlation with Grade 
1 are Stories About the Seasons, 
Stories About Home and Family, 
Stories Jesus Told, Stories About 
Church, and Jesus the Friend. 


With Bible Storytime Year 2 we 
find a close correlation with Stories 
About Church, Jesus the Friend, 
Getting to Know God Better, and 
God Cares for Me. 


These sets of four filmstrips and 
2 LP records are $19.50 a set, with 
individual filmstrips and _ records 
priced at $7.25. Write for a Family 
Filmstrips catalog for complete de- 
scriptions and prices, and order a 
lesson by lesson listing of filmstrips 
correlated with both Bible Storytime 
Year 2 and About God and Me 
from your Augsburg Publishing 
House films outlet. 


The most recent release, Bible 
Stories for Children, is a set of six 
favorite stories in a contemporary 
setting and cartoon art for kinder- 
garten and primary children. This is 
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Bible Stories for Children (Cathedral 
Filmstrips) 


"Star of Bethlehem" (Cathedral Films) 


a Cathedral production and looks 
like a very usable set for the church. 
Stories include “Something Wonder- 
ful,” which tells about the resur- 
rection and is good for the Easter 
season; “The Man in the Sycamore 
Tree”; “The Friend Who Found a 
Way” (healing of the paralytic); 
“The Best Part” (Mary and Martha 
at Bethany); “Jesus Rides to Jeru- 
salem” (Palm Sunday); and “Some- 
thing for Everybody” (nature of the 
kingdom of heaven). Price $40.50. 

Many churches will have some of 
the materials we have described and 
wish to expand their audio visual 
library for the preschool and primary 
departments. Some church school 
boards may not even be aware that 
so much good material for small chil- 
dren is available. 


“TRAINING KIT" 


We would like to recommend that 
every church school teacher be given 
training in using filmstrips with the 
class. An excellent training set, 
priced within reach of every church, 
is Training Kit for Using Audio- 
Visuals in Your Church. The film- 
strip, “How to Use Filmstrips,” has 
many practical suggestions which 
apply to the age level we have dis- 
cussed as well as to other age lev- 
els. The complete kit of four film- 
strips, two records, a four-minute 
film clip, and an invaluable manual 
sells for only $16.50. 

The Standard 333 filmstrip pro- 
jector pictured is a compact one 
which is a leader in the field for 
classroom use. Simple to operate and 
inexpensive, churches may purchase 


one for $39.95, or three for $100.00. 
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FILMS 


Occasionally you'll want to use a 
motion picture in the kindergarten. 
Here the choice is quite limited but 
we do have some films which we 
can recommend: 

God’s Wonders Series. In this se- 
ries there are 13 10-minute films in 
beautiful color photography, each 
presenting some aspect of God’s cre- 
ation and providence, concluding 
with God’s concern for each child. 
Rental is $5.00 for each episode. 

Noah and the Rainbow (rental 
$6.00) is a delightful 8-minute color 
film in technamated artwork chil- 
dren enjoy. Used with “God’s Won- 
ders in Baby Zoo Animals” you 
have a delightful film presentation. 

The Story of Jonah is another col- 
or film in animated artwork. The 


waves, the large fish, the storm- 
tossed boat fascinate the children in 
this 12-minute film. The lesson that 
God loves all people is clear. Rental 
$7.00. 

FOR CHRISTMAS 

It’s not too early to be think- 
ing about films for Christmas. 
The beautiful little motion picture, 
Christmas in Hong Kong, is a clas- 
sic. Children love seeing this over 
and over again. 20 minutes, color, 
$15.00 during December; $10.00 
January through November. 

Star of Bethlehem is another beau- 
tiful film the children will enjoy. 
Animated silhouettes against color 
background are used to present the 
Christmas story. The film runs 13 
minutes. Rental $10.00 in December; 
reduced to $8.00 January through 
November. 


—— 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"You can sit together, if you prom- 
ise not to hold hands during the 
film." 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Questions 


and 


©. What is the course at the 
Church Workers’ Institute this year? 


H. J. G., Wash. 


Answers 


By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


A. Several changes have been 
made in the institute structure by 
the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion this year. This makes your ques- 
tion not entirely accurate. 

First, these will no longer be called 
“Church Workers’ Institutes.” The 
new name is “Conference Parish 
Education Institute.” 

Second, there will not be one 
course for all teachers, but actually 
six separate courses, 

Third, it is not intended that all 
teachers from the parish attend the 
Conference Institute. Rather, each 
congregation is asked to select, re- 
cruit, and send individuals to the 
Conference Institute for 12 hours 
of training in order that they may 
be equipped to teach a course or 
conduct other activities in the par- 
ish for teachers and leaders. 

It is in the local congregation 
where all teachers are to be involved 
in one or more courses and/or meet- 
ings. For example, the pastor is 
asked to attend the Conference In- 
stitute to receive training to teach 
The Bible: Book of Faith to the en- 
tire church school staff at monthly 
meetings or in whatever way is suit- 
able for each parish. This and other 
courses and/or activities will be an- 
nounced in your own congregation. 
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(@y What courses can you suggest 
for training new teachers? 


D. S. M., Minn. 
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A. This depends on what you 
wish to train your new teachers to 
know or to do or to be. There are 
many possibilities for courses for 
new teachers. The recently released 
Augsburg Publishing House Curric- 
ulum Catalog lists a great many 
books and courses which can be used 
in the local parish. Pastors and su- 
perintendents have received a copy. 


If you are interested in a course 
which introduces potential teachers 
to some basic philosophy and meth- 
ods for teaching, may I suggest In- 
troduction to Church School Teach- 
ing. This course will be taught at 
Conference Institutes this fall. The 
plan is that each parish will select 
one or two capable, mature teach- 
ers who can become the trainers of 
other teachers in their congregation. 


At the institute they will experi- 
ence some of this course and receive 
training in how to teach it to oth- 

In addition, they will receive 
training in skills and background in- 
formation as they become teacher 
trainers in their own parish. 


Check with your pastor to see if 
your congregation will send some- 
one to the institute to take Introduc- 
tion to Church School Teaching. 
This could be the beginning of a 
regular teacher training program in 
your parish, or it could stimulate 
and reinforce the training which 
you are already doing. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. Readers are invited to address 
questions to Mr. Wegmeyer, c/o Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, The American 
Lutheran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415. 
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Lesson Schedules 
Suggested for 1964-65 
Church School Sessions 


ee congregations begin the new school year in September; oth- 

ers wait until the first of October. Some curriculum material is not 
dated (Bible Storytime Series and Augsburg Graded Series); some is 
(American Uniform Series is dated according to the church year). 


There are also a number of congregations using the American Uni- 
form Series lessons which begin church school sessions in September and 
not the first of October, as the material itself suggests. It is not wise 
to begin Lesson | of the American Uniform Series earlier than the 
first Sunday in October, because the material is dated according to 
the church year. 


Again this year Lutheran Teacher and the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation are providing suggested schedules for these three series of les- 
sons: Augsburg Graded Series (Primary Department), Bible Storytime 
Series, and American Uniform Series. These pages can be separated, 
if necessary, and distributed to those whose weekly schedule is affected. 
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AUGSBURG GRADED SERIES 


Primary Department 


The following is a calendar for the 1964-65 church school year, bring- 
ing Christmas and Easter lesson materials into use at the appropriate 
time in the Christian year. Those using Grade | material, "About God 
and Me,"' should follow the schedule for ''September start" or "Octo- 
ber start,"' according to the plans made for their school. 


LESSON NUMBER 


DATE Grade | Grade 2 Grade 3 
Sept. start Oct. start 
September 
13 | 50 | 3 
20 2 5| 2 4 
Pil 3 52 3 5 
October 
4 4 | 4 6 
I] 5 2 5 7 
18 6 3 6 8 
25 7 4 I 9 
November 
| 8 5 8 10 
8 9 6 9 11 
15 10 d/ 10 12 
22 | 8 Review 13 
29 Unit 4 Unit 4 12 14 
December 
6 Unit 4 Unit 4 13 15 
13 Unit 4 Unit 4 |4 16 
20 Unit 4 Unit 4 15 17 
2 Unit 4 Unit 4 \7 Review 
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LESSON NUMBER 


DATE Grade | Grade 2 Grade 3 
Sept. start Oct. start 
January 
3 17 17 18 EN 4/0. 
10 18 18 19 28 
17 19 19 20 29 
24 20 20 2| 30 
3] 2| 2\ pf 31 
February 
7 22 22 23 a2 
14 23 23 16 33 
2| 24 24 24 34 
28 25 25 25 Review 
March 
i 26 26 26 | 
14 30 30 27 Z 
D\ 3| 3| Review 35 
28 OZ 32 29 36 
April 
4 27 27 30 18 
| 28 28 31 19 
18 29 29 32 20 
25 33 33 1 2\ 
May 
2 34 34 28 WH) 
9 35 35 33 Og 
16 36 36 34 24 
28 37 37 35 25 
30 38 38 36 26 


Church schools continuing through the summer months with ‘About 
God and Me" should complete Unit 9 followed by Units 10, 3, and 11. 


——————— 
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BIBLE STORYTIME SERIES 
Year 2, 1964-65 


For Sunday schools beginning the Bible Storytime Series (Year 2) on 
October 4, use the lessons as printed in the materials through Unit 5. 
Then use the following schedule so that the Easter lessons will fall 
at the appropriate time: 


(These lessons to be inserted here so that the Easter 
lessons will be used at the appropriate time.) 
March 21 Session 34 Helping the Sick 


Unit 6 Jesus Is Our Savior 
28 Session 25 Jesus Gave Us the Lord's Supper 
April 4 Session 26 Jesus Prayed in the Garden 
11 Session 27 Jesus Died to Save Us (Palm Sunday) 
18 Session 28 Jesus Rose from the Dead (Easter Sunday) 
25 Session 29 All the Disciples Saw Jesus 


Unit 7 Jesus Wants Us to Work for Him 
May 2 Session 30 Jesus Said, "Do You Love Me?" 
9 Session 31 God Gave Us a Great Command 
16 Session 32 Jesus Went Back to Heaven 
23 Session 33 Jesus Sent the Holy Spirit 


Unit 8 Friends of Jesus Work for Him 
30 Session 35 Helping One Another 
June 6 Session 36 Being Good to the Poor 
13. Session 37 Working for Jesus 


Unit 9 Missionaries for Jesus 
20 Session 38 Philip Won a Disciple 
27 Session 39 Peter Preached to Strangers 
July 4 Session 40 Paul Became a Missionary 
1! Session 41 Paul Baptized a Family 


Unit 10 We Worship God 
18 Session 42 We Sing to God (David) 
25 Session 43 We Pray to God (Solomon) 
August | Session 44 We Give Our Offerings 
8 Session 45 We Listen to God's Word 


Unit |! We Learn to Pray 
15 Session 46 We Pray, ‘Thank You'' 
22 Session 47 We Pray, "Forgive Me" 
29 Session 48 We Pray "Help Me’ 
September 5 Session 49 We Pray, ''Help Others’ 
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Unit 12 We Grow 
September 12 Session 50 We Want to Grow Stronger 
19 Session 51 We Want to Learn More 
26 Session 52 We Want to Be More Like Jesus 


For Sunday schools beginning this series on September 13, this sug- 
gested rales > has been prepared. Unit | is planned for use on the 
first three Sundays of the school year. Unit 2 follows Unit |, but Unit 
3 should not be started until the first Sunday in Advent. Therefore 
it will be necessary to use other lessons between Units 2 and 3. This 
schedule suggests some from Unit 10. In Unit 2 the children have 
been learning about David. Unit 10 begins with a story about the man 
David and introduces his son, Solomon. In making this change, the sug- 
gestions for the Thanksgiving holiday will need to be moved trom 
Session 8 to Session 44. 

Be sure that the teacher of your parent's class and the parents 
know of these changes. 


Unit | We Love God's House (Stories of Samuel) 


September 13 Session | We Belong to God 
20 Session 2 God Wants Us to Serve Him 
27 Session 3 God Wants to Talk to Us in His House 


Unit 2 God Helps Us (Stories of David) 


October 4 Session 4 God Knows All About Us 
11 Session 5 God Helps Us to Be Brave 
18 Session 6 God Helps Us to Be Good Friends 
25 Session 7 God Helps Us to Keep Our Promises 
November | Session 8 We Thank God for His Help 


Unit 10 We Worship God 
(This unit should be inserted here so that the Thanksgiving, Advent, 
and Christmas lessons can be used at the appropriate time.) 
8 Session 42 We Sing to God (David) 
15 Session 43. We Pray to God (Solomon) 
22 Session 44 We Give Our Offerings 


(Thanksgiving—see suggested helps on page 24.) 


Unit 3 God Sent His Son 
29 Session 9 An Angel Spoke to Zechariah (First Sun- 
day in Advent) 
December 6 Session 10 John the Baptist Was Born 
13. Session 11 An Angel Spoke to Joseph 
20 Session 12 Jesus Was Born (Christmas) 
27 Session 13 Baby Jesus in the Temple 
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Unit 4 Jesus Began His Work 
Session 14 Jesus Prepared for His Work 
Session 15 Jesus Obeyed God 
Session 16 Jesus Began to Teach 
Session 17 Jesus Chose His First Helpers 
Session 18 Jesus Talked to Many People 


Unit 5 Jesus Is Our Friend 
Session 19 Jesus Made Sick People Well 
Session 20 Jesus Fed the Hungry 
Session 21 Jesus Was Kind to a Mother 
Session 22 Jesus Stilled the Storm 
Session 23 Jesus Visited His Friends 
Session 24 Friends of Jesus 


Unit 10 We Worship God 


(This lesson to be inserted here so that the Easter lessons will be used 
at the appropriate time.] 
2 


28 
April 4 
II 


18 
25 


Session 45 We Listen to God's Word 


Unit 6 Jesus Is Our Savior 
Session 25 Jesus Gave Us the Lord's Supper 
Session 26 Jesus Prayed in the Garden 
Session 27 Jesus Died to Save Us (Palm Sunday) 
Session 28 Jesus Rose from the Dead (Easter Sunday) 
Session 29 All the Disciples Saw Jesus 


Unit 7 Jesus Wants Us to Work for Him 


May 2 
9 

16 

23 


25 
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Session 30 Jesus Said, ''Do You Love Me?" 
Session 31 God Gave Us a Great Command 
Session 32 Jesus Went Back to Heaven 
Session 33 Jesus Sent the Holy Spirit 


Unit 8 Friends of Jesus Work for Him 


Session 34 Helping the Sick 
Session 35 Helping One Another 
Session 36 Being Good to the Poor 
Session 37 Working for Jesus 


Unit 9 Missionaries for Jesus 
Session 38 Philip Won a Disciple 
Session 39 Peter Preached to Strangers 
Session 40 Paul Became a Missionary 
Session 41 Paul Baptized a Family 


Unit 11 We Learn to Pray 
Session 46 We Pray, ‘Thank You" 
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August | Session 47 We Pray, ‘Forgive Me™ 
8 Session 48 We Pray, ‘Help Me" 
15 Session 49 We Pray, "Help Others'’ — 


Unit 12 We Grow 
22 Session 50 We Want to Grow Stronger 
29 Session 51 We Want to Learn More 
September 5 Session 52 We Want to Be More Like Jesus 


Suggested helps for changing the Thanksgiving holiday emphasis 
from Session 8 to Session 44: (In Canada, where Thanksgiving is cele- 
brated on October 12, teachers may wish to transpose Sessions 5 and 8.) 


NURSERY 


Read through Session 8 of the Nursery Teacher's Guide. With a pen- 
cil in hand, note all references to Thanksgiving Day. Mark in the margin 
these words, ''Use November 22, Session 44." 

Preparing for the Session: Mark all statements which mention Thanks- 
giving Day. The songs and books are usable for both Sessions 8 and 44. 

Storytime: Change the word "Thanksgiving" to ‘giving thanks''. After 
telling the story, use the related pictures and questions, but omit the 
statements about the special day of thanksgiving. 

Related Activities: The plaque may still be made, but the empha- 
sis should be changed from a reminder to worship on Thanksgiving Day 
to a reminder to thank God every day. 

Having noted these in your Teacher's Guide, turn to Session 44 and 
insert reminders at various paragraphs to help you remember to use 
the material omitted in Session 8 during Session 44. Write: ‘Use this 
lesson on November 22. See Session 8 for additions." 


KINDERGARTEN 

Use the same procedure as suggested in the Nursery helps. Turn to 
Session 8, and note all the specific statements about Thanksgiving Day. 

Preparation for the Session: Note the suggestions about Thanksgiving 
Day and transter them to Session 44. The suggestions for pictures and 
the filmstrip can still be used in Session 8, since this is a tee about 
giving thanks to God. . 

Worship: If the simple litany is composed during this session, it can 
be mimeographed and sent home with the leaflet for Session 44 on 
November 22. ; 

Closing: Transfer the reference to attending church on Thanksgiving 


Day to Session 44. 
PARENTS 


Be sure to remind the teacher of your parent's class and the parents 
of all changes which you may make. 
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AMERICAN UNIFORM SERIES 
Year 3, 1964-65 


For Sunday schools beginning American Uniform Series (Year 3) on 
October 4: 


Use the lessons as suggested by the material. These are dated ac- 
cording to the church year as follows: 


Lesson 9 will be taught on the First Sunday in Advent. 
Lesson 14 will be taught on the Sunday after New Year. 
Lesson 20 will be taught on Septuagesima Sunday. 


Lesson 29 will be taught on Easter. 


Lesson 52 will be the last one scheduled, on the Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity, September 26, 1965. 


For schools beginning American Uniform Series (Year 3) in September, 
there are some alternate suggestions: 


September 6 Lesson 52 Paul's Fellow Workers 
13. Lesson 53 Peter, Apostle and Writer 
20 Lesson 54 Brothers of Our Lord 
27. Lesson 55 John, the Bishop of Ephesus 
October 4 Lesson |! Jesus Brought Me to My Church 


Continue through the remainder of the year according to the sug- 
gestions given for ‘October start’ above. However you will omit 
Lessons 49, 50, and 51 at the end of the year. These you may wish 


to summarize in class. 
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Those who will begin the Sunday school year on September 13 may 
follow this suggestion: 


September 13 Lesson 53 Peter, Apostle and Writer 
October 4 Lesson 54 Brothers of Our Lord 
20 Lesson 55 John, the Bishop of Ephesus 
27 Lesson | Jesus Brought Me to My Church 


Continue through the remainder of the year according to the sug- 
gestions already given. 


Lessons 52-55 are taken from Unit 10, ''Leaders in the Early Church." 
However they can be treated as individual lessons. Each one deals with 
individual persons and man's relationship to God and his church. 


Congregations beginning the Sunday school year on September 20 
or 27 may choose whichever of Lessons 52 through 55 they wish. 


PLEASE NOTE 


Be sure that the teacher of your American Uniform Series Parent's 
Class and the parents know your lesson schedule. Then they can use 
the Parent's Manual suggestions for the lessons as the children study 
them in the church school. 


Additional copies of these schedules are available upon request from 
DEPARTMENT OF PARISH EDUCATION 


The American Lutheran Church 
422 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 
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LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


OUR EAL Ye canis ben sure 

what started Eltingville Luther- 
an School in the first place. Per- 
haps it was that the City of New 
York—with its million or so pub- 
lic school students attending classes 
in neighborhoods as different as 
is humanly imaginable—was having 
some difficulty operating the near- 
rural Staten Island schools with the 
same basic machinery and material 
as used in Harlem or Flatbush. Per- 
haps it was because about half of 
Staten Island’s elementary school 
children were attending Roman 
Catholic parochial schools. Perhaps it 
was because parents wanted some- 
thing more than a prayer or nod 
to God reluctantly wrung from an 
uncertain adult. Whatever really 
was at the bottom is pretty hard to 
say now, but the talk started in 1960 
as the first part of the master plan 
for Eltingville Lutheran Church’s 
new building program was under 
construction. 


We Got to Thinking 
We had planned what we con- 
sidered a building adequate to house 
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Eltingville, 
Staten Island, 
New York 


By Haroip JANsEN 


a Sunday school of 500, plus a 
church and parish hall. As we ex- 
amined our program we saw that 
under normal conditions we prob- 
ably would let most of our plant 
stand idle most of the week, with 
expensive buildings and equipment 
used only briefly. The various classes 
and groups would suddenly fill the 
place and after a few hours empty 
it again. 

All around us concerned voices 
were pleading for more school con- 
struction, smaller classes, more _per- 
sonal attention to the — student, 
more genuine interest in children 
at school, more positive Christian 
orientation to life. The public school 
system, beset by the grave prob- 
lems of education, administration, 
finances, vandalism, delinquency, 
community blight on a city-wide 
scale, heard only the voices of dem- 
onstrators at City Hall and mass 
meetings. 

Christ entered the classroom 
through the Christian children, but 


Pastor Hansen serves Eltingville Luther- 
an Church and School, Eltingville, Staten 
Island, New York. 
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Mrs. Hazel Phillips and her first grade 
class at Eltingville Lutheran School. 


official policy seemed to promote a 
strange kind of militant neutralism, 
where opinionated children were 
considered somehow odd and _ all 
moral systems judged equally valid. 
Perhaps this triggered the movement 
at Eltingville Lutheran Church. 
While we were concerned about 
scholastic achievement, smaller class- 
es, and more personalized program- 
ing, somewhere along the line we 
felt a shallowness about the total im- 
pact being made on our growing 
children in the day-to-day work of 
learning, and in presenting Christ 


as Lord of all of life. 


Our fine public school system, for 
many years the pride of every New 
Yorker, and in some ways a model 
to the world, presented to us a 
basic point of reference. But we 
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wanted to create a school modeled 
after the disciplines of an already 
competent educational system, but 
fired by a Christian concern and 
surrounded by an awareness of the 
Christian Gospel in every phase of 
learning. We hoped to avoid the pit- 
falls that bigness had created for 
the public system. We envied their 
seemingly limitless resources. And 
we began to meet for discussions. 


How We Organized 


During the spring and fall of 1961 
several speakers were invited to tell 
us about the possibilities of a Lu- 
theran school; questionnaires were 
mailed out to all Sunday school kin- 
dergarten and first grade parents. 
Then a steering committee was 
formed to prepare a resolution to 
present to the congregation. The 
congregation voted to take “such 
steps as are necessary to establish 
a parochial school as a part of the 
program of Eltingville Lutheran 
Church. This program is to be self- 
supporting.” 

Announcements went out through 
parish papers and from the pul- 
pit. Neighboring Lutheran churches 
provided us with their Sunday school 
student rosters for kindergarten and 
first grade. We invited parents to 
apply. A notice was_ periodically 
placed in the Staten Island Advance, 
one of the New York City’s few lo- 
cal newspapers. 


Teachers, sought out and discov- 
ered truly through the leading of 
the Holy Spirit, were contracted for 
the 1962-63 school year. A kin- 
dergarten room was sectioned off in 
the parish hall, a nursery was con- 
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verted to first grade quarters. A gift 
of 50 desks and seats was received 
from a neighboring Missouri Synod 
school. As the summer of 1962 wore 
on we watched the mail for appli- 
cations. We were to be self-support- 
ing and we felt we would be of- 
fering a program rich in academics 
as well as rich in Christ, but there 
was no landslide or standing-room- 
only response. 


By August, seven were registered 
for kindergarten and six for first 
grade. Members of the steering com- 
mittee called at the homes of all 
who had ever indicated interest. By 
September 10, the opening of classes, 
18 students were enrolled in first 
grade and 17 in kindergarten. 


A New Atmosphere in the Church 


What had once been a quiet, 
unspoiled, and tranquil education 
building during school hours now 
became a bustling, busy, and often 
curious place, full of activity and 
children and parents. A church tele- 
phone, once busy, now received calls 
many times over. Adults completely 
new to the church now were very 
much concerned about the total pro- 
gram of the sponsoring institu- 
tion. Problems of every kind were 
brought to the pastor; before these 
had somehow never found their way 
to any agency of the church. As the 
year wore on some problems became 
more acute: plans for the next year, 
school bus schedule to be revised, 
policies established for situations 
never anticipated—and always the 
constant striving for excellence in 
learning coupled with warm Chris- 
tian dealing with the children. Chap- 
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el services became truly meaning- 
ful times of worship. Parent-teacher 
meetings became opportunities for 
serious discussion of adult as well 
as children’s needs. 


After the First Year 


And so it began. This fall, with 
kindergarten through third grade, 
Eltingville Lutheran School will reg- 
ister about 90 students with a teach- 
ing staff of four, one serving as 
part-time administrator. There is 
much more that we want to do to- 
ward the creation of a tradition of 
excellence in learning and _procur- 
ing adequate building facilities. 

We have not been able to meet 
fully the “self-supporting” require- 
ment status set down by the original 
mandate. Yet we feel we have an 
agency which is offering the student 
body a relaxed yet strong Chris- 
tian witness, and a personalized, in- 
tensive educational program. Rela- 
tionships with the nearby public 
schools are cordial, many public 
services available to all schools are 
available in this city. The great con- 
tribution that is made is truly to 
the church, where whole families 
are now involved in a ministry that 
believes we dare not attempt to edu- 
cate a child only partially. 

We believe Christian parents can- 
not give overall educational rights 
to a non-Christian agency without 
some loss and that parochial educa- 
tion is very likely a real answer to 
some of the seemingly unsolvable 
problems of youth in our time. We 
feel Eltingville Lutheran School is 
an undertaking far more significant 
than we ever dreamed it would be. 
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3°] Dbee STORY of My Church” 
is the course suggested for use 
this fall in Junior Lutheran groups. 
An activity book is available for the 
primary age group (Grades 1, 2, 
and 3) and a workbook for the jun- 
ior age group (Grades 4, 5, and 6). 
There is a leader’s guide for each 
group. 


Why This Course? 


Boys and girls in the elementary 
grades are learning many interest- 
ing facts about the history and de- 
velopment of their country. Stories 
of pioneer days and leaders are full 
of exciting adventures. It is good for 
growing boys and girls to know of 
the great courage, faith, and initia- 
tive of those early leaders and to 
discover that those same qualities 
are needed today to meet the prob- 
lems which confront them. 


The church played an important 
part in this early history. Pastors 
and missionaries followed the early 
settlers into the wilderness and 
shared the dangers and hardships. 
The stories of such men as John 
Stauch, who made his way on horse- 
back across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains to care for the early Lutheran 
pioneers, and Even Heg, the farm- 
er missionary who conducted church 
services in his barn, should be fa- 
miliar to every boy and girl of The 
American Lutheran Church. “The 
Story of My Church” is the thrilling 
story of brave men and women who 
made possible the rich heritage we 
enjoy today. ; 

The Junior Leader’s Guide con- 
tains additional information (inven- 
tions, modes of travel, new means 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


of communication) which helps to 
relate what the juniors are learn- 
ing in the church with their work in 
the social studies in public school. 


Other Courses 


There are other courses available 
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NEWS 


By Exxra M. Osten 


in the Junior Lutheran series. A 
brochure listing these may be secured 
by writing Augsburg Publishing 

Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion, is in charge of the Junior Lutheran 
program. 
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House or the Department of Parish 
Education, 

One of the courses, “The Bible 
for All People,” is out of print at 
present. It is being revised and will 
be ready for use again in the fall 


of 1965. 


For the Preschool 


New material will be available 
this fall for the leaders of preschool 
Junior Lutheran groups. Leaders of 
preschool groups are urged to write 
for this help to: 

Miss Estelle Griffen 

422 South Fifth Street 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 

As previously announced, Miss 
Griffen has assumed responsibility 
for preparing materials for the pre- 
school group. She is director of pre- 
school education of the Department 
of Parish Education. 


The Fall Missionary Project 


The project this fall for all the 
children of The American Luther- 
an Church is the American Bible 
Society. Leaders should write to The 
American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 
10022, for a copy of their catalog list- 
ing educational materials. Your lo- 
cal church may already have a copy. 

Information on this project will 
be sent to all pastors, Sunday school 
superintendents, and chairmen of 
education committees. Some will be 
found in this issue of LUTHERAN 
TraAcHeER. Junior Lutheran leaders 
are urged to consult with their pas- 
tor and Sunday school superinten- 
dent for ordering materials for this 
project. 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. RicHarp EvENsoN 


E- CHRISTIANS have no 
greater heritage than what 
God has given us in the Bible. 
“The Bible is the record of God’s 
self revelation in history and is the 
source and norm of our Christian 
knowledge for faith and life. In 
God’s self revelation of his will and 
acts man comes face to face with 
God, with himself, with his own 
need for redemption, and with God’s 
purpose for him and for the world.” 
Thus the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion has declared itself in Founda- 
tional Statements for Curriculum 
Development in The ALC. 
Further, the board has said, ““What 
is in the curriculum? The content 
of the curriculum is the total reve- 
lation of God to man and man’s 
response to him throughout all eras 
of human history. Basic to the en- 
tire scope of the curriculum—to be 
studied as a whole and in its parts— 
is the revelation of God in the Old 
and New Testaments. The true cen- 
ter of the Scriptures and the inte- 
grating factor for the scope of the 
curriculum is the revelation of God 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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in Jesus Christ. ‘He is before all 
things, and in him all things hold 
together,’ Colossians 1:17.” 

All of our beliefs, all of our teach- 
ings are founded on the precious 
message that the Scriptures bring to 
us. Basic to every church school 
teacher’s responsibility is a good 
understanding of the Scriptures. 


lise Bible is a collection of more 
than a dozen different kinds of writ- 
ings, some of them, in turn, collec- 
tions of still earlier documents and 
oral traditions. Those writings all 
reflect the times and cultures in 
which they were formulated, or in 
which they were collected and edit- 
ed. As with any written communi- 
cation, it is important for the one 
who would understand to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with as much as 
can be known of the time and the 
way in which the materials were 
written in the first place. 

The amazing unity and power of 
the Scriptures is such that even a 
very simple reading can get the es- 
sential message of God’s justice and 
mercy. But any real study of the 
Scriptures does quickly bring one to 
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The Bible: 


Book of Faith” 


questions about the nature of the 
writings themselves, and the way 
in which they are related to one an- 
other. Such questions are by no 
means to be dismissed as something 
less than pious, or some way a kind 
of denial of the faith. Indeed, they 
are just the opposite! They are the 
honest interest of faith. They are 
the believer’s yearning to get a bet- 
ter understanding of the Word 
which has wrought faith in his heart. 


Unless we are to limit our study 
of the Scriptures to little snippets— 
a phrase, a paragraph, an incident 
here or there—and so make the Bible 
say what we want it to say, we must 
find ways to study it more fully, 
more wholly, more thoroughly. And 
that means acquaintance with what 
it is: Word of God and words of 
men. 


Le his fall a course of study will be 
taught in many congregations to 
help teachers gain a clearer and full- 
er understanding of the Scriptures, 
called The Bible: Book of Faith. 
The course will deal with basic 
questions related to the history, the 
purpose, and the formation of the 
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Old Testament and of the New 
Testament. It will deal with our un- 
derstanding of revelation, inspira- 
tion, interpretation. It will take up 
the central importance of the Bible 
and our church. 

A series of essays written by our 
own church’s called teachers of the- 
ology will be the basic study ma- 
terial to be used with the Scriptures 
themselves. The course will be a 
little like listening in on seminary 
classrooms. It will give church school 
teachers an opportunity to study and 
to learn with their own pastors. The 
course will be taught, normally, by 
the pastor himself. The pastor will 
have opportunity to give significant 
help in preparing for this course at 
the Conference Parish Education In- 
stitute this fall. 

All of us who use and teach the 
Bible need to deepen our under- 
standing of both the nature and the 
message of our great heritage. It is 
the sincere prayer of the Board of 
Parish Education that this study 
course, The Bible: Book of Faith, 
will aid every person using it to a 
deeper understanding of the Bible 
and to a firmer commitment to Jesus 
Christ, the Word of God incarnate. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


Haus 


By R. A. VocELEY 


O WE REALLY have not one 

but three years to guide us? The 
school year, the church year, and the 
calendar or civil year? 

In the school year, August is the 
last month. The old year is draw- 
ing to a close. It is the month to 
examine new resources for the new 
school year. It is the month to plan 
new projects, classes, and procedures. 
It is the month to order new ma- 
terials, such as for Parish Education 
Month, Bible Emphasis Week, and 
the stewardship project. 


Parish Education Month 


September is the first month of the 
new school year. You decide which 
specific points to emphasize in your 
own congregation. Note that it is 
not school, but congregation. 

Select the dates for various ob- 
servances, 

Do you want to emphasize your 
senior high program this year? Then 
have a Senior High Youth Sunday. 
Introduce your senior high youth, 
classes, teachers, and advisors. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Emphasize the importance of 
Christian parish education for all 
ages. When Christ spoke to Peter, 
he mentioned more than “lambs.” 

If you want to have something 
special on four Sundays, consider— 
_ 1. Confirmation Classes and Par- 
ents. 

2. Senior High Youth. 

3. Teachers and Officers. 

4. Christian Education and 
Bible. 

Look at the two parish education 
tracts. One can be used effectively 
during Parish Education Month. 
The other is really for use before 


Bible Emphasis Sunday. 


the 


By Appointment 
In some countries “By Appoint- 
ment” is a very important distinc- 
tion. 

This is a distinctive feature of our 
fall Conference Parish Education In- 
stitutes. 

@he- CPE -is not “Come. one, 
come all!” It is by appointment. 

The question is, “Have you ap- 
pointed your representatives to at- 
tend the fall institute courses?” 


Bible Emphasis Week 


This is jointly planned and _pro- 
moted churchwide by the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism and the Board 
of Parish Education. It should be 
jointly sponsored in the congrega- 
tion by the Evangelism and the Par- 
ish Education Committees. 

Bible Emphasis Week has great 
potential for many congregations. 
Its purpose is to stimulate and help 
more people to read the Bible medi- 
tatively and to study it in a class 
or in a small group. 
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If you haven’t read the brochure 


and the handbook, do so. 

In the July mailing were: 

* The study material (Order in 
quantity.) 

© The Pastor’s Guide (Every pas- 


tor has received it.) 


© The- ‘Teachers >Guide ((Ordeg 


more if needed.) 


® The Leader’s Guide (Order as 
needed.) 


American Bible Society 

The fall theme, “The Bible: Book 
of Faith,” influenced the decision to 
highlight the work of the American 
Bible Society. 

Samples of the material to be or- 
dered were included in or suggested 
in the July mailing. 


Doers of the Word 


Sometimes one wonders why even 
those who should know better refer 
to Christian education as applying 
to the head only. Is it because the 
word “education” generally refers to 
knowledge? Thus a school is a 
“brain factory.” 

From the beginning Christ’s Great 
Commission emphasized that we are 
to teach them to observe all that he 
has commanded. Do you know what 


the word observe really means? 


Emphasize in your proclamations, 
plans, and procedures that your pro- 
gram of Christian education, nur- 
ture, and guidance is for head, heart, 
and hands, for learning and doing. 

The opportunities for all members 
to share in Bible study should re- 
sult in growth in grace and knowl- 
edge and personal action day by day. 
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of the WEEK 


August 2 Tenth Sunday after Trinity 

“This is my Father’s world” 487 SBH, 143 HSCS* 

Read portions of Psalm 8 and Psalm 19 when you introduce this 
hymn. The words give many reasons why God’s people praise him. 
This is all God’s world, in city or on farm, in town or country—no 
matter where we live. 


August 9 Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 
“T love to tell the story” 326 SBH, 124 HSCS 
The story I love to tell is so simple a child can understand it, and 
at the same time bafHing to the mature believer. Think of the story. 
The words of the hymn give several reasons why we love to tell it. 
Speak these reasons out loud 


August 16 Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
“O God of mercy, God of might” 316 SBH 
This and the preceding hymn are missionary hymns. How can 
we be missionaries in the middle of August? How will our atti- 
tudes be changed when our prayers in the hymn are answered? How 
may we become better missionaries? 


August 23 Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
“What a friend we have in Jesus” 459 SBH, 162 HSCS 
Refer to John 15:13-16 when you use this hymn. Jesus had some 
things to say about friendship and being a friend. What kind of a 
friend does the hymn suggest that Jesus wants to be? 


August 30 Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
“Were you there?” 500 SBH, 54 HSCS 
The hymn takes us in spirit to Calvary’s cross. We are asked some 
serious questions and we must supply our own answers. The hymn 
speaks to the man of faith that Christ is his salvation. 
*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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American Uniform Series 


By Cart F. WELLER 


SESSIONS FOR AUGUST 


NYONE who has done much 
study or teaching of the Old 
Testament is acquainted with the 
main characters we meet in the les- 
sons for August: Samuel, Saul, Da- 
vid. Too often we depend on our 
memory or the passing reference in 
the sermon by the pastor for our 
knowledge of these Old Testament 
saints. Perhaps this month you can 
spend a little more time reading and 
studying in preparation for teaching. 
Notice how the Lord kept his 
promises to his people again and 
again. Be increasingly aware that 
God gave sufficient strength for 
every occasion and every emergency. 
Your task again will be to confront 
the pupils with the God who has 
created, redeems, and sanctifies us. 


Lesson 47—God Raises up a 
Prophet 

Jot down a brief summary of 
each chapter as you read the biblical 
basis, 1 Samuel 1—7. Your notes 
may be something like this: 

Chapter 1—Samuel is born and 
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dedicated to the Lord. Look up 
“Nazarite vow” and “Shiloh.” 

Chapter 2—Compare Hannah’s 
song of thanksgiving with the Mag- 
nificat of Mary (Luke 1:46-55). Eli 
failed to discipline his own sons. 

Chapter 3—Samuel’s answer to 
God’s call becomes his way of life. 
How can I explain the prophet and 
his work to my class? 

Chapter 4—The Philistines de- 
feat Israel. Was Israel guilty of mis- 
directed faith? 

Chapter 5—What possession of 
the Ark of the Covenant meant to 
the Philistines. Did the Philistines 
recognize the God of Israel? 

Chapter 6—The Ark is returned 
to God’s people. Note the guilt of- 
ferings the Philistines gave to God. 

Chapter 7—The Israelites are led 
in repentance by Samuel. List the 
various forms this repentance took. 

Think of obedience as a key word 
for the life and career of Samuel. 
Life for us too is often a life of 
obedience—to parents, to friends, 


to children, to the Lord. The life 
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of obedience must become, as it was 
for Samuel, a life of service to God 
and to fellow men. What does this 
say about the importance of re- 
ligious training in home and school? 


UNIT 8—ISRAEL BECOMES A 
KINGDOM 

When does a people become a 
kingdom or a nation? For Israel it 
meant that a monarchy took the 
place of the theocracy. With a mon- 
archy Israel had to accept the con- 
sequences. A God-fearing king was 
one thing; a self-seeking monarch 
was quite another. Israel experi- 
enced both before very long. 


Lesson 48—Israel Chooses a King 

Read the entire Bible basis care- 
fully, even though you won’t use 
most of the material in the class 
session. A thorough reading will 
give an overview of Saul and his 
reign. 

Saul presents a number of prob- 
lems for students of human nature. 
Why should a man who evidently 
had everything in his favor lose the 
gift of grace God has given him? 
Saul had looks, personality, intelli- 
gence—everything a king should 
have—and with a few virtues to 
spare. 

Saul made a good beginning as 
king. Did something happen in the 
silent 20 years? It appears there is 
a lapse of 20: years between Chap- 
ters 12 and 13 of 1 Samuel. What 
happened to Saul’s humility? What 
happened to his pride? 

Study Chapter 13 to see especial- 
ly the overt act of disobedience Saul 
committed. Was it so serious? Did 
the punishment fit the crime? As 
you read, note verses 13 and 14. 
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From this point on Saul seems to 
do one foolish thing after another. 
Don’t get involved trying to guess 
what might have happened if Saul 
had done this or that. Stay close to 
the text; there’s much to discover 
there. Notice 1 Samuel 15:22, 23. 
The Lord himself states that Saul 
is rejected because Saul first rejected 
the Word of the Lord. Rewrite 
verse 22 in contemporary language. 


Lesson 49—God Selects David as 
King 

Israel had the opportunity of 
choosing its first king. Now it was 
God’s turn; he chose the second one. 
In fact, he chose Saul’s successor 
before the people realized a succes- 
sor was needed. It is true, however, 
that a successor needed to be trained. 

The Class Study and Discussion 
section of the Parent’s Manual can 
also be a good outline for study at 
teachers’ meeting. Besides being 
charged with the kingship, David, 
by virtue of his family tie, was a 
link in the ancestry of the prom- 
ised Messiah. Did David know at 
that time how the promise of God 
to send a Messiah applied to him 
personally? Here we can look at 
the young David and see how wise 
God was in choosing him. 

It might be interesting to chart 
the noble and admirable character- 
istics David embodied as the youth 
chosen to become king. Do we look 
for these qualities in youth today? 
Or have these virtues become old- 
fashioned? Next to each character- 
istic mark the order of their im- 
portance. Then ask some important 
questions: 
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Is humility God-given or ac- 
quired? Give a reason for your an- 
swer. 


Is a Spirit-filled life acquired or 
God-given? Why do we give one 
answer to this question but live as 
if that answer is the wrong one? 


Lesson 50—God Gives David a 
Victory 


Of all the Bible stories considered 
in the past few weeks this is prob- 
ably the most familiar. Everyone 
knows about David and Goliath. But 
then don’t be too sure. 


Quiz the average Bible class about 
a story as familiar as this and you'll 
be surprised how little is remem- 
bered. Ask a group of teachers for 
a summary of the Bible text sight 
unseen and you'll get equally con- 
fused accounts. The point is that 
the Bible basis must be read care- 
fully. Start from scratch, as it were, 
with each lesson. You may discover 
a fresh approach. 

This is not the time to empha- 
size the sins of David. Assume that 
David was a sinner, of course. But 
also assume that David was one of 
God’s redeemed (which is what we 
call ourselves, isn’t it? ). God did not 
send a bolt from heaven or a thun- 
dering voice to deal with Goliath. 
He sent one of his redeemed. And 
this made all the difference in the 
world. 

Notice the progression of the 
points in the Class Study and Dis- 
cussion section of the Parent's Man- 
ual: David trusted God; David 
dared with God; David grasped his 
opportunity; David won with God. 
Can you hold this up as an ideal 
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for each member of your class? 
What ideals should school age stu- 
dents and their parents have? 


Lesson 51—God Gives David a 
Friend 


A brief review of Lesson 48 will 
be a helpful introduction to this les- 
son. Summarize the life and career 
of King Saul, for he also has a 
large part to play in this lesson. 


Put proper emphasis on Jonathan 
too. He must have endured a great 
deal of soul-searching when he had 
to divide his loyalty between his fa- 
ther, the king, and David, his friend. 
Do you think Jonathan thought 
about the Fourth Commandment? 


It’s true that if we have God as 
a friend we need no other. Yet God, 
our Friend, is the one who so often 
provides others we are friends in 
joy and in sorrow. There is nothing 
more disappointing than a false 
friend. 


Some of the scenes of the lesson 
are difficult for us to recreate. If 
David knew that Saul was _ his 
enemy, why didn’t he leave the pal- 
ace household? It appears that Da- 
vid’s courage and loyalty went hand 
in hand. David couldn’t avoid Saul; 
instead, God gave him a friend. 

Do you also see an answer in the 
fact that David put his life under 
God’s control, that David let God 
guide him day by day? Do you 
think David recognized the guid- 
ance of God as he was escaping 
Saul’s wrath and at the same time 
accepting Jonathan’s friendship? 

How would you characterize the 
ideal teacher who is also a friend 
to his pupils? 
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EXTRA PICTURES FOR YOU 


dling. 


A SOUVENIR book in color from the 
recent motion picture, King of Kings, is 
available, courtesy the Midwest Office of 
MGM, for the cost of postage and han- 


Address your request with fifty cents 
($.50) for each copy (no stamps, please!) 


“Souvenir Book” 
Department of Parish Education 
422 South Fifth Street 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 


Bible Storytime 


SESSIONS FOR AUGUST 


By EsTreL_te GRrIFFEN 


ESSIONS 45 and 46 conclude 
Unir 9, lessons based on the 
story of Joseph. This is a valuable 
unit for helping preschool children 
discover what God is like and how 
God’s children respond to him. Each 
Sunday’s session will have some 
built-in review, whether in conver- 
sation or in a unit activity. 


Session 45—We Learn to Forgive 

Think back over the year’s ses- 
sions. How many times have you 
told your class that “Jesus saves us,” 
“Jesus died for us,” “Jesus forgives 
us,” “God forgives us.” Of course 
you didn’t teach everything there is 
to say about forgiveness. But at least 
you have taught something. 

Now add the dimension: We for- 
give as we have been forgiven. This 
is where the series of lessons on Jo- 
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seph are so valuable. Joseph was 
evidently willing to forgive his 
brothers before the confrontation. 
Help the children recognize his ac- 
tion as the kind God hopes to see 
in us. This is the teacher’s oppor- 
tunity to live the lesson of forgive- 
ness as he helps young children pre- 
pare to be forgiving children of God. 


Session 44—We Learn to Be Kind 
to Old People 

A preschool child classifies the 
vast majority of people with whom 
he comes in contact as “‘old people.” 
The emphasis of the lesson is on the 
older people who are not quite as 
strong as they once were, who per- 
haps need care and understanding. 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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Have you ever taken a group of 
young children to a rest home or a 
retirement home? Every community 
has one. Prepare your class before- 
hand and take them for a brief visit 
to a home in your area. The chil- 
dren will enjoy singing and visiting. 
Be sure you have checked with the 
home so you can take the class at 
a convenient time. Midsummer may 
be the best time to suggest a visit. 


UNIT 10—GOD WATCHES 
OVER US 


The lessons for Unrr 10 are based 
on Moses and the Exodus. They 
will provide opportunity for build- 
ing on the vacation church school 
course, Trust and Obey. In most 
congregations VCS has been con- 
ducted by this time. When we say 
“familiar stories” we really mean 
that the stories are familiar to the 
teacher (and perhaps the parents). 
Each session should be taught in a 
way that it seems like a story that 
the class has never heard before. Use 
different visual materials or tech- 
niques. Strive for a vital kind of 
excitement in the class. 


Session 47—God Protects His 
Children 


An approach to this lesson might 
be conversation about taking care 
of little brother or little sister. A next 
step might be acting out taking care 
of someone smaller than oneself. 
The telling of the story of Baby 
Moses is a natural step. Perhaps the 
children will suggest acting the 
story. 

Provide opportunity for express- 
ing thanks to God for his protec- 
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tion. Life hasn’t been as dramatic 
for us as for Moses. But the same 
Lord uses people to watch over us. 


Session 48—-God Guides us from 
Day to Day 


Not only did God protect Moses 
when his life was in danger, but 
God led Moses and his people day 
by day. All along the way God kept 
his promises. Blessing upon bless- 
ing was given to God’s people. Time 
and again Moses had to remind 
them of God’s faithfulness. 

This lesson is another opportunity 
for teaching a healthy attitude to- 
ward God’s providential care. God 
is not the policeman, marking down 
every mistake in a book. God is the 
one who has been doing all the 
things we’ve been talking about all 
year—providing food, drink, cloth- 
ing, shelter, a home, health, security. 


Session 49—God Saves Us in 
Danger 

Most parents go out of their way 
to warn small children of danger. 
The difficulty is that children so 
often don’t realize how much they 
are in danger as they live and play. 
Probably few will experience any- 
thing like the crossing of the Red 
Sea. Capture the excitement and 
drama of the story. 

The emphasis should not be so 
much on the danger as on the wise 
providence of God. But this does not 
give us permission to take chances 
with our safety. God has told us 
that he takes care of us at all times, 
even in times of danger. We thank 
and praise him for his goodness. 


4| 


Dear Nate: 


Another word has been bothering 
me lately—the word “adequate.” 
One of my colleagues uses it regu- 
larly as the acceptable answer to any 
and all questions. So much so that 
I went to the dictionary to see what 
kind of a definition that would give: 
“adequate to or sufficient for some 
(specific) requirement.” 

I asked my friend how he liked 
his new car. “Adequate,” he said, 
and I knew as little then as I did 
before I asked the question. 

The day he returned from vaca- 
tion I greeted him with, “Well, how 
was the trip to the fair?” and the 
reply was, “Adequate.” I thought 
most people would get enthusiastic 
about something. 

Then last Sunday as we were 
walking together to the parking lot 
after church and we had finished 
discussing the August weather and 
compared it with last year’s, I sug- 
gested, “That was a pretty good ser- 
mon today and I liked the pastor’s 
treatment of the text.” You guessed 
it. Again the answer was, “It was 
adequate.” 

The trouble is that when I hear 
the word “adequate” used in an ac- 
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cepted sense, I doubt that the speak- 
er means what he says. We’ve been 
considering plans for a new parish 
hall addition to our church, and 
when the chairman of the building 
committee reported that the new 
plan would provide adequate space 
for our projected church school en- 
rollment, I had to ask him to explain 
more in detail what he meant. 
What’s adequate to him (he has 
teenage children), might not be ade- 
quate for the parents of preschoolers. 


A few days ago we had a meet- 
ing of the curriculum sub-commit- 
tee of our education committee. In 
his opening remarks the chairman 
said (you guessed it) that we want- 
ed to provide adequate instruction 
for young and old in our congrega- 
tion. Now what do you suppose he 
meant by that? 


I didn’t either, so I asked him. 
The result is that we’re spending 
some time this fall examining the 
goals we've set for our church 
schools and comparing them with 
the Foundational Statement of our 
church’s Board of Parish Education. 


I don’t mean that we always have 
to speak in long sentences and give 
elaborate explanations for every- 
thing. Most of us like to talk but 
the rest of us haven’t the time to 
listen. So speak up, speak distinctly, 
and choose your words carefully. 
And then give me a chance. I’ve got 
important things to say too. 


Yours, 
Put 


P.S. Come to think of it, you 
never have said that your new boat 
is “adequate.” 
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DECISION MAKING: STEPS IN PROBLEM 


SOLVING FOR CHURCH GROUPS 

by Norman L. Langholz 
Publication: August 15, 1964 
This book was written for people in your congregation who serve on 
committees such as the parish education committee. Seven steps in prob- 
lem solving are examined: preparing yourself before you come; defining, 
stating, and analyzing the problem; proposing and testing solutions; 
making, implementing, and evaluating the decision. The author of this 
book is field services coordinator for The ALC Dept. of Parish Education. 
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TEACHING 
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September 1964 is important for the parish education program in ALC 
congregations. Two reasons: the new Senior High Curriculum and the 
1964 leadership course, The Bible: Book of Faith. 

The first course in the new Senior High Curriculum is Lutherans Are 
Asking. See the article by the Rev. Harlan Norem, director of high 
school education for the Department of Parish Education, beginning 
on page 6. His philosophy is echoed in the article by W. R. Mat- 
thews, ''Some Thoughts on Those 'Mixed-up' Teens,'' (page 12). 

Many congregations will begin using The Bible: Book of Faith in Septem- 
ber. Their pastor received training for teaching the church school 
staff and other adults in his parish at his Conference Parish Education 
Institute. See page 4. 

Miss Greta Oppe, a teacher for 100 years (50 in public and 50 in church 
school), was honored recently by a national science teacher's con- 
vention in Chicago upon her retirement from Ball High School, Gal- 
veston, Tex. A member of First Lutheran Church there, Miss Oppe 
has, during these years, taught in all departments of the Sunday 
school and written chemistry texts and articles in national science 
magazines. Her article, ‘What Bible Study Means to Me,'' appeared 
in the September 1962 Lutheran Teacher. 

Her pastor, the Rev. Vernon Rabel, says that Miss Oppe is ‘small of 
stature but great in spirit and dedication. She has inspired persons of 
three generations to more committed Christian service through her 
dedicated teaching." 

Lutheranism in America now has a Joint Commission on the Theology 
and Practice of Confirmation. It is made up of five representatives 
each from the ALC, LCA, and Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
who have come together at the invitation of the LCA. The ALC's 
representatives: 

The Rev. Herbert Brokering, director of confirmation education for 
the Department of Parish Education. 

The Rev. A. L. Hock, pastor of St. Luke's Church, St. Paul, Minn., an 
ALC field test congregation. 

Dr. T. S. Liefeld, professor of New Testament at Evangelical Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director of the Department of 
Parish Education. 

Dr. Alton S. Rogness, professor of education and head of the depart- 
ment at Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 

The first meeting of the Joint Commission will be held in Chicago 

in September. 
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By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


HAT WOULD A COURSE 

titled The Bible: Book of Faith 
be about? A study of some great 
men of faith in the Bible? Not pri- 
marily, although this is involved. A 
survey of Bible teachings? Certain- 
ly this is included, but a survey isn’t 
the central purpose. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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The Bible: Book of Faith is to be 
taught by the pastor at his congrega- 
tion’s teachers’ meetings or in other 
settings. (The pastor is to attend the 
fall Conference Parish Education In- 
stitute in his area to receive training 
to teach this course.) The course 
deals with the formation, nature, 
and purpose of the Bible, that is, it 
is a course about the Bible—how we 
got it, its purpose and main message. 

But what we need is more study in 
the Bible, not about the Bible! There 
is a lot of truth in this statement, for 
the Bible is not an end in itself. It is 
not the Bible which saves us, but 
Christ whom we meet in the Bible. 
Why then have a whole year’s course 
about the nature and purpose of the 
Bible? Let’s think about a few facts 
and questions as suggested in the 
following paragraphs before answer- 
ing these questions directly. 


‘| plein WAS a people of God 
long before there was any Bible. 
A sizable number of people were 
gathered together in the fellowship 
of the Christian church before the 
Bible was completed. Is it possible 
for the Word of God to be made 
known without a Bible? Then why 
have a written Bible? 


ie A NUMBER of places the Bi- 
ble duplicates, word for word, 
other portions of the Bible—Psalms 
14 and 53, various accounts of the 
same incident in the Gospels, for ex- 
ample. In other places the wording 
and the facts themselves are difficult 
to reconcile with other portions of 
the Bible. How are these facts to be 
explained? 
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HE SIMPLE GOSPEL can be 

stated in a few words, yet the 
Bible is a complex statement of 66 
separate books with over a million 
words, many of them difficult for the 
modern reader to understand. Why 
is this so? 


OW CAN THERE BE one 

true Word of God if there are 
so many Bible versions? Which one 
is the true one? How do we know 
what the Word of God really is? 


T IS SAID, “We must believe the 

Bible is true,’ and “We should 
do what the Bible says.” But when 
we read the Bible we ask questions 
about what is to be accepted as lit- 
erally true and what is parable or 
other literary device (Matthew 18:8, 
9; Matthew 23:9, 10). What does it 
mean to say that the Bible is true? 
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COURSE in the ALC, The Bz- 
ble: Book of Faith, considers these 
kinds of questions. It is intended to 
help teachers understand the treasure 
they have when they make use of 
the Bible. It can be an exciting and 
stimulating study which can make 
the Bible much more understand- 
able. 

What we need is more study in 
the Bible, not about the Bible! In- 
deed! But our study in the Bible will 
be more fruitful and enjoyable if we 
also know about the Bible—where 
we got it and how it is intended to 
be used. Look for this course to be 
taught in your own congregation 
this fall. It can enrich your teaching 
ministry tremendously. 


By doubting we are led to inquire; 
by inquiry we perceive the truth. 
—ABELARD 


Questions? 


Whose Questions? 


By Hartan Norem 


AVE YOU EVER noticed how 

important questions are in the 
life and teaching of Jesus? Many of 
these questions are the thought pro- 
vokers of the Teacher. Why do you 
question, ..\.. 2? “Elave you. never 
fead enuresis itelawfulis «4 Da 
you not understand this parable? 
With what can we compare the 
kingdom of God? Have you no 
faith? Do you not see that... ? 
Why do you discuss . . . ? Do you 
not yet understand? Having ears do 
you not hear? Do you not remem- 
ber? Who do you say that I am? 
What do you want me to do for you? 


Have you noticed how much con- 
troversy Jesus raised in the minds of 
his hearers? He allowed and even 
encouraged questions like these to 
come out into the open: Why does 
this man speak thus? Who can for- 
give ...? Who is this... ? What 
have you to do with me? Where did 
this man get all this? Is not this the 
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carpenter ... ? Why do the scribes 
say... --? Isitlawful=.,, re Wihae 
must I do... ? Who can be saved? 
Is it lawful to pay taxes... ? Is it I? 


Any worthwhile teaching encour- 
ages the learner to ask questions. 
This is why we are not afraid when 
the little child asks, “Why?” and, 
as teachers, we are delighted when 
confirmation students and _ teen- 
agers think long thoughts and ask 
deep questions. Not all of their ques- 
tions seem deep to the teacher, but 
we still encourage them to ask them 
(well, most of the time). 


They are asking these questions, 
but most of the time in the privacy 
of their own bull sessions. We must 
encourage them to be frank and 
open where they will be listened to 
by respected adults, where they will 
have the guidance of more experi- 
enced Christians. What if the wrong 
answer is given? Recall that the 
questions are raised in the presence 
of respected adults; more experi- 
enced Christians provide guidance. 


In Profiles of Church Youth, Dr. 
Merton Strommen reveals many of 
the questions and concerns voiced by 
our teenagers. He also shows where 
they are asking their church for 
help, and where the church is giy- 
ing the most help—and these areas 
do not always match! Many young 
people tend to ignore the church be- 
cause they feel they are being told 
answers—but not to their own ques- 
tions. And are we so old that we 
cannot remember how difficult it 
was for us to ask questions in a class 
for fear we would sound stupid? 

Today more and more young Lu- 
therans are asking questions within 
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the church. It is not always easy to 
convince them that their teachers 
are interested in their questions and 
will deal with them. In fact, the 
teacher will encourage his class to 
probe with deeper questions. 


The new Senior High curriculum 
aims at relating the Gospel to the 
concerns of the teenager, to give un- 
derstanding with insight. It seeks to 
give the student the freedom to ask 
his own questions within the frame- 
work of the disciplined class study. 
Its purpose is to maintain a balance 
of responsibility between the teach- 
er and the student. And it seeks to 
present situations in which teacher 
and student can become personally 
involved in the experiences and feel- 
ings of a disciple of Christ—and not 
merely to talk about the ideas. 


All this is done to teach and to 
demonstrate to the teenager that 
Christianity is a relationship to be 
lived. The Christian has made a de- 
cision to trust Jesus Christ and be 
loyal to him, and to work out the 
implications of that decision in the 
choices and drudgery of everyday 
life. Yet some will ask, “Why should 
the church raise these questions?” 
Shouldn’t the questions rather be, 
“Why shouldn’t the church raise 
these questions before the world 
does?” 


HE FIRST Senior High course, 
Lutherans Are Asking (a basic 
introduction to all subsequent 
courses), sets the stage for teen- 
agers’ questions, discussions, and de- 


Mr. Norem is director of high school 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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cisions within the church. Recogniz- 
ing that no two classes of teenagers 
are the same, the course is not set up 
on a Sunday-by-Sunday lesson plan. 
The course can be taught in thirteen 
50-minute class sessions. But the 
pace and depth of the study will be 
determined by the class members and 
the teacher. For example, one class 
may take four Sundays on the first 
chapter, another class only one Sun- 
day. [f a class becomes restless, the 
pace can speed up, when a class dis- 
cussion catches fire, more time can 
be taken to cover the chapter. 

Lutherans Are Asking is not de- 
signed to teach a certain doctrine. It 
does succeed as a course of study as 
some teenagers 

® become curious about and inter- 
ested in the issues involved in our 
Christian faith; 

® feel free and secure enough to 
give themselves to class study and 
discussions; 

® ask honest questions about some 
of their own concerns, and begin to 
understand them better; 

© accept responsibility for class dis- 
cussions, for outside reading, for de- 
cisions, for working toward future 
courses; 

® find this study and discussion 
challenging enough to be both inter- 
esting and worthwhile. 


In November two more courses 
will be made available for your teen- 
agers (or your committee on edu- 
cation) to choose for the next three 
months’ study. These topics, Getting 
the Bible’s Message and Your Neigh- 
bor’s Faith, will be written up in the 
next two issues of the LurTHEeran 
TEACHER. 


The Girl’s 
Banana 
By W. C. Bondarenko 


Illustrated by Celine Charpentier 


SHE WAS SIX. I was five and a half. 


She wore green. I wore all colors. 


She was standing in the schoolyard. 

I was, too. So we met. 

She was peeling her banana. 

I watched. 

She leaned over to drink from the 
fountain. I walked up to her and leaned 
over too, and took a big bite 

out of her banana. 

She stopped drinking and screamed. 

I ran away. 


I ran all the way home and had lunch 
and came back to school 

and walked into my classroom. 

Little Green Dress was there, 

and she was crying. 

She looked at my teacher and pointed 
to me. I started to run, 

but I changed my mind. 

I wanted to see what would happen, 

so I stayed. But I was sorry. 


My teacher put her fingers around my neck 
and brought me down to the principal’s 
office. Little Green Dress came along 

to tell on me. 

Her teacher gave me a bad look when 

we walked in. She was holding the 
banana peels. 


The principal was big and fat and asked 
why I took a bite out of the little girl’s 
banana. She said “little” girl, 

but I was littler than she was. 

Anyway, I didn’t answer. 

She asked me again. 

I didn’t answer her again. 

My teacher asked me why I took a bite. 
I didn’t answer her. 

She said for me to look her in the face. 
I looked out of the window. 

She said turn around to her. 
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I looked down at my shoelaces. 

They were brown and one was untied. 
Little Green Dress’s teacher stuck her 
finger in my face and said I should talk 
if I knew what was good for me. 

I knew what was good for me. 


I didn’t talk. 


The principal took hold of my shoulder 

and wiggled it. She didn’t hurt me, 

but she was big and fat and 

she could have. She said 

I should hurry up and talk 

and said didn’t I have a tongue. 

I had a tongue. 

But it didn’t want to move. 

She asked me if I ate lunch. 

I didn’t answer. She asked me 

if I was hungry. I held my breath. 

She asked me if my mother fed me at 
home. 

My lips were beginning to shake. 

She asked me again if my mother fed me. 

If she had been a smart principal 

she would have known that my mother 
fed me. 


Her mother fed her. 


I began to cry. Everybody started to talk 
at once, and I was getting mad. 

Little Green Dress looked at me, 

and tears rolled down my cheek. 

And I was breathing with my throat. 


The principal pushed me into a corner 
and said not to turn around. 

She said that would fix me. 

I was all right. 

But Little Green Dress wasn’t. 

She started to cry. 

The principal told her not to cry 
because I was being fixed. 

I wanted to turn around and tell her 
I was very all right, but I didn’t 
because if she was smart then she 
would know. If she was smart. 


Everybody’s feet went out of the office 
except the principal’s. 

Her feet walked to the desk. 

I could hear her breathing. 

She didn’t breathe right, not like 

my mother. I wanted to tell her, 

but I didn’t think she would breathe 

like I wanted her to; she was stubborn. 


I stood in the corner looking. 

The corner turned into two corners. 
Then three. 

Then I couldn’t count anymore, 

and my head was bothering me. 

I was thirsty, too. 

[ wanted to ask the principal if I could 
go out in the hall and 

get a drink of water. But I didn’t. 
Couldn’t she tell I was thirsty? 

If I was the principal and she was me, 
I would let her go and get a drink. 

[ was getting tired, too, 

and I wanted to ask her if I could 

sit down. I wanted to ask her 

a lot of things. 

but nothing came out of my mouth. 

So I waited. 


I got sleepy waiting, so I closed my eyes. 
No more corners, 
and I fell asleep standing up. 


But I didn’t wake up standing. 

| was straight up and down, 

but I was on the floor looking up. 
For a minute | thought the world 
was upside down. It wasn’t. 

I was. 

[ got up and walked to the door 
and looked out into the hallway. 
Nobody was there. 

Everything was quiet. 

| walked back to the corner where 
| was supposed to wait. 

I waited until it got dark outside. 
| thought a hundred years went by. 
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I walked out of the office and 

held my breath until I reached 

the heavy doors. Then my legs ran 
all the way home, so fast 

that I was there before I even thought 
about running home. 


I walked into the kitchen. 

The whole family was having supper, 
and they were talking and laughing 
about me biting the girl’s banana. I ran 
I ran out of the kitchen and 

through the parlor and 

down the front steps. It was dark 

and lonely out. I didn’t want to go crazy, 
so I sat down on the curb and cried. 


Little Green Dress came by wearing a 
red dress. I stopped crying 

and stuck my tongue out at her. 

She stuck her tongue out at me. 

I stuck my tongue out at her again, 
and she ran away. She skipped down 
the block and turned the corner, 

and I hated her. 

I got up from the curb and walked 
across the street. I didn’t know what 
to do with myself, so I sat down on the 
curb and looked at the lights in the 
windows of my house. 

Then I cried again. 

Nobody understood me. 

Only me. 


I looked at the moon. It was big and round 
and white. 
It looked just like a hole in the sky. 
I wanted to crawl right through 
and see what heaven was like. 
But I didn’t do it. 
I wanted to stay awhile and think 
of Little Green Dress’s red dress. 
I loved her. 
If I knew why I would know why I 
took a bite out of her banana. 
Mr. Bondarenko lives at East Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N.Y. 
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SOME 


THOUGHTS 
ON THOSE 


MIXED-UP 
TEENS 


By WiruiaM R. MatrrHews 


EENAGERS ARE an ambiva- 

lent lot. One moment deep in 
the philosophical implications of 
life’s problems, the next they wildly 
down hamburgers and cokes, shoot- 
ing straws at each other in hysterical 
merriment. They can talk knowl- 
edgeably and reverently about mar- 
riage and sex or can squirm in em- 
barrassment at an innuendo. Kneel- 
ing for absolution at the commu- 
nion rail they can be moved to tears, 
and next Sunday giggle and pass 
notes during the sermon. Tremen- 
dous idealists, they look forward 
with relish to careers as missionaries 
or Peace Corps members. Uncom- 
promising realists, they can be cyni- 
cally frank about the world we 
adults have made for them. 

Such amphibious creatures, neither 
young nor old, are perhaps the most 
difficult problem the average church 
school faces. Indeed, the harried 
teacher is often hard put to it to ex- 
ercise Paul’s injunction to love when 
confronted by a living Paul’s “show 
me” grimace on Sunday morning. 
If the teacher is honest, he may won- 
der at his own effrontery in trying to 
penetrate minds filled with Saturday 
night’s dances, ball games, and girls, 
to say nothing of Monday night’s 
wrestling and calculus and French 
irregular verbs. Some pastors and 
superintendents, fustrated for years 
by attempts to attract this group to 
church school or to make Luther 
League something more than fun 
and food, have given up on teen- 
agers, prayerfully hoping that some- 
how the Catechism and confirmation 

Mr. Matthews is Assistant Professor of 
English at Wittenberg University, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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will last the half dozen years or so 
until adulthood. 

The church which adopts this at- 
titude toward its young people runs 
a tremendous risk, however. No- 
where does the Bible suggest that 
loving the Lord our God with all 
our hearts, souls, and minds, and 
our neighbor as ourselves has no 
relevance to age 16. Quite honestly 
the training a child gets in his pri- 
mary and junior years in church 
school is not enough to equip him 
to function as a religious adult. If we 
slight the teenager, either through 
lassitude or in disgust, he may in 
turn slight the church. How many 
times have I seen college men and 
women throw out their entire faith 
because they were not prepared in- 
tellectually or emotionally to meet 
the rational challenges which the 
world always throws in the face of 
the Christian man. 

To blame a shallow, easily top- 
pled faith on an inadequate church 
school class is, of course, gross over- 
simplification. All of us live, accord- 
ing to C. S. Lewis, in “enemy occu- 
pied territory” where the pressures 
to go over to the devil’s side of ma- 
terial good, expediency, and self- 
seeking are strong. But those of us 
who are desperately interested in 
the religious welfare of our adoles- 
cents might well do some profound 
thinking about whether we are do- 
ing our best. How can we as adults 
challenge these young members of 
the Body of Christ and how can we 
help them leap the terrifying chasm 
which lies between childhood and 
maturity? The answers lie, I feel, in 
two words: understanding and chal- 
lenge. 
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HE GERMAN POET Goethe 
once said that to understand a 
thing one must love it. And it would 
seem that the kind of loving he had 
in mind—love without judgment— 
poses perhaps the most difficult 
thing any teacher of young people 
must face. The tendency to con- 
sider teenagers as a group—the beat 
generation, the apathetic generation, 
the rootless generation—can be dead- 
ly in a learning situation. Loving im- 
plies acceptance of persons as indi- 
viduals, and, for all their tendency to 
conform, teenagers are, each one of 
them, unique persons. Mary, Sue, 
and Sally may wear dirty sneakers 
to high school and may pile their 
hair in balloon-like bubbles on top 
their heads because “all the kids do 
it,” but beneath these outward sym- 
bols of conformity Mary, Sue, and 
Sally want to be considered and 
loved as individual selves. The teach- 
er must be continually aware of this 
paradox—teenagers desperately want 
to belong while at the same time 
they want to be considered as “me.” 
The adult, however, just because 
he is an adult and therefore auto- 
matically an old fogey and “out of 
it,’ will most often be faced by the 
wall of teenage conformity rather 
than by the open gate to the self. 
Force or prying here will be met only 
by a locked gate and a retreat to re- 
inforced conformity. The one suc- 
cessful tactic which the teacher can 
use is a quiet, understanding em- 
pathy, a willingness to accept the 
young person as he is. But the atti- 
tude must be rooted in real Christian 
love: “Judge not, that you be not 
judged,” Matthew 7:1. 
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HE SUCCESSFUL. TEACHER 

of teenagers, then, is one 
who knows what the bitter-sweet 
pangs of puppy love can mean and 
who does not consider these first 
fumbling efforts toward adulthood 
as silly, or humorous, or downright 
stupid. He is one who knows what 
it means to be shut out by the group 
and in turn the crucial necessity of 
being able to do and wear what 
everyone else does and wears. Quiet 
observation of teenage behavior, as 
well as a keen memory of one’s own 
youth is the ideal way to gain this 
insight, but two novels which at the 
moment “everyone reads” can give 
at least an oblique glimpse at the 
root problems of today’s adoles- 
cents. J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in 
the Rye presents in Holden Caul- 
field, profanity and all, a brilliant 
symbol of teenage longing for a life 
related to other lives. William Gold- 
ing’s horrifying parable, Lord of the 
Flies evokes the despair of the young 
in the post-modern, hydrogen bomb 
world —a_ despair which today’s 
teenagers feel more deeply than they 
are likely to admit. 
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But this sort of understanding 
must also be accompanied in a teach- 
ing situation by a sort of aloofness. 
The old adage “if you can’t lick ’em, 
join ’em” is self-defeating. Almost 
any experienced high school teacher 
remembers with a shudder that first 
year when the noble attempt to be a 
buddy to his students led only to pro- 
gressively disintegrating discipline 
and learning. What teenagers want 
in a teacher is not another member 
of the group, but one who has been 
a member, remembers what it was 
like, and who has obviously made a 
successful transition from adoles- 
cence to maturity. The teacher’s age 
has nothing to do with it; his under- 
standing has everything. He is one 
whose example says, “I have been 
where you are; I know what you 
are suffering. Let me help you find 
the way to the mature, responsible 
self you are striving to release.” 


HE TEACHER ‘MUST, xob- 

viously, be above shock. He 
must be able to be still and not judge 
even when confronted by the tear- 
stained face of a suffering 17-year- 
old boy who cried, “I hate God! I 
wish he were dead.” Such a situa- 
tion is no place for horrified finger- 
wagging but for silence, under- 
standing, and prayer. In truth there 
should be thanksgiving that such 
incidents arise inside the church, 
not out of it. 

Without intellectual challenge, 
however, understanding alone will 
never make a successful class. Unfor- 
tunately, the tendency in the aver- 
age teenage church school program 
is to underestimate intellectual abili- 
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ties and interests. Is it not ironic that 
through confirmation we say to 
young people, “You are now adult 
members of the church,” while at 
the same time we establish a Sunday 
program which denies the very thing 
confirmation means. If they are 
faced in their class with the same 
old stuff—a book not to be ques- 
tioned, a dogmatic teacher, an atti- 
tude that religion is to be found in 
only one way—they won’t stay in 
that class very long. Having been 
confirmed, having passed from jun- 
ior high school to senior high school, 
they earnestly desire to follow St. 
Paul’s admonition “to put away 
childish things.” Public schools, 
frightened by Soviet education, are 
striving toward just such an intellec- 
tual advancement. Our student may 
now take such things as analytical 
geometry, six years of a foreign lan- 
guage, and college level courses in 
any number of fields while still in 
high school. What do our church 
schools offer? 


Most teenagers are unmoved, if 
not downright bored, by the so-called 
practical approach to religion. If the 
teacher tries to present such familiar 
subjects as Christian dating, evangel- 
ism in the high school, interfaith 
marriage, the race problem, or the 
evils of drinking, he is apt to be met 
with yawns or at best a rerun of last 
Wednesday’s discussion in Mr. Jones’ 
Social Studies 11A. These subjects 
are important, but most 16-year-olds 
have long since made their moral 
choices and want to go on to other 
“deeper” things. Faced with a more 
and more intellectualized and an 
ever-widening secular education, the 
teenager needs and wants a com- 
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parable religious education based 
firmly on the assumption that he is 
a member of a church “reformed 
but always to be reformed.” What 
he needs is to be led to an intellec- 
tual as well as an emotional basis 
for his faith. For it is through the 
intellect that the secular world at- 
tacks the Christian man. 


PECIFICALLY, what kinds of 

material will help him find this 
basis? The following books and top- 
ics have been more or less successful 
the past two years in one high school 
class whose charter members now are 
ready for college. The materials were 
chosen not for their traditional suit- 
ability for this age group but for 
their relative difficulty and degree of 
challenge. They were used by a 
teacher who adhered to the assump- 
tion that religious doubts should be 
discussed within the church as well 
as outside of it, and that there is 
no area of human existence which re- 
ligion cannot illuminate. Materials 
and approach both brought some 
raised parental eyebrows, although 
few pastoral ones. 


1. Leslie A. Weatherhead, When 
the Lamp Flickers. This collection of 
sermons by an eminent English cler- 
gyman will show many students that 
doubts about traditional religion and 
theology are not the province of the 
unchurched only. With his warmth 
and clarity Dr. Weatherhead lays to 
rest many of the challenges which 
the world makes to religion: science, 
the Bible as Word of God, immor- 
tality in terms of biology, and so on. 


This is a splendid book, which can 
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lead a student to recognize that the 
religious man today is required to 
use his mind in wrestling with 
problems of faith and belief. 


2. Lynn James Radcliffe, Making 
Prayer Real. Through a study of this 
book many students become con- 
scious of the tremendous gulf which 
lies between their prayer lives and 
the prayer lives of the saints. It is a 
disturbing, almost appalling awaken- 
ing which leads to a great deal of 
serious soul searching about the mi- 
nute place God occupies in today’s 
tumultuous whirl and which, hope- 
fully, ends in sincere endeavor to im- 
prove one’s personal relationship 


with God. 


3. C.S. Lewis, Mere Christianity. 
In their discussions with non-church- 
going friends, teenagers often feel a 
lack of adequate mental ammunition 
with which to support their Chris- 
tian conviction. Lewis’ own deep 
faith shows young people that one 
can be an expert in a secular field 
(Lewis was a highly respected his- 
torian of literature) and still be 
Christian. 


4. The Book of Job and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. A close textual 
reading of Job introduces teenagers 
to one of theology’s knottiest prob- 
lems — the justice-mercy paradox. 
Job, surprisingly, has a great deal 
to say to today’s young people. To 
help them articulate the nature of 
suffering in the modern world, the 
teacher might climax this discussion 
with a recording of Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s play /.B. For contrast, a simi- 
lar close analysis of Jesus’ major ser- 
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mon, that preached on the mountain, 
helps point up the crucial difference 
between Jehovah and the God of 
Christ and offers an intense concen- 
tration upon the basic document of 
Christianity. 


5. Existentialism. The teacher owes 
it to today’s young people to intro- 
duce them to what has been called 
the only really crucial philosophical 
advance since Plato. Certainly the 
student should at least be aware of 
some of the thought of Soren Kier- 
kegaard, the Christian, and of Jean- 
Paul Sartre, the atheist. The consid- 
eration which these men pay to anx- 
iety, the irrational, and the fear of 
death is of real interest to today’s 
teenagers. And a consideration of 
Kierkegaard’s categories of life—the 
aesthetic, the ethical, the religious— 
does help them see where they them- 
selves are in a religious sense. 


But in the long run, the materials 
themselves are not as important as is 
the spirit of the class which consid- 
ers the materials. It must be an at- 
mosphere of free inquiry, willing- 
ness to debate, above shock. Teen- 
agers ought to be helped to see that 
religion is the most important thing 
in modern life, not just something 
that occurred two thousand years 
ago once and for all. Young people, 
daily excited by the wide horizons of 
secular knowledge, need a similar 
approach to religion if their faith is 
to become deep, intellectual, and 
meaningful for this time and for this 
place. The world says to them con- 
stantly, “Grow up! Recome a man!” 
Can we in the church school say 
anything less? 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. Ricuarp Evenson 


Our PARISH EDUCATION 
THEME this fall is “The Bible: 
Book of Faith.” It sounds a note that 
should be echoed in every one of the 
classes that we teach. 

In most congregations teachers 
will be studying a course by that 
same name for many months to 
come. In that course we will all be 
gaining new insights into the nature 
and purpose of the Scriptures. We 
will see how God’s revelation of him- 
self in his saving acts among men 
brought people of faith in the days 
that are described by its pages. 

The Bible records and describes 
for us God’s saving acts and the 
faith of ancient Israel, the words 
and deeds of Jesus Christ, and the 
faith of the early church. Revelation 
and response go hand in hand in 
what the Scriptures bring us. 

Revelation and response go hand 
in hand today too. The Bible is a 
book that speaks from the faith of 
those it chronicles to the faith of us 
who need it. Our own faith is at the 
focus of the Bible’s purpose. When 
we read the Bible we sense imme- 
diately that it has to do with the 
depths of life and hope and prom- 
ise. When we read the Bible, God 
speaks to us. When we respond to its 
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message and share with one another 
what we grasp from it, we respond 
and share from our own belief, our 
own faith. 


Ix EVERY church school class- 
room there should be a spirit of this 
great conversation: God speaks—we 
respond and share. No matter what 
the lesson is about, class members 
should in some way be aware of 
the great conversation that is rev- 
elation of God and response to God. 
When we prepare to teach any les- 
son we should ask ourselves, “Will 
it be clear that God is speaking to 
us?” “Will it be plain that I and 
myself are believers?” “Will it be 
sensed that the responses of class 
members are seen as responses of 
their faith, however that faith is?” 
We who teach in church school class- 
es must go and make it known that 
our entire experience of teaching and 
learning from the Bible is an experi- 
ence and an expression of faith. 


Ler US PRAY that God’s spirit 
may so move in our classes that all 
concerned sense: 


The Bible is a book of faith. 

The teacher is a man of faith. 

The class is part of a people of 
faith. 

We are here because we believe. 

We grow in the knowledge of 
what we believe. 

We share our concerns for deci- 
sions and actions in the light of our 
belief. 

We are a people of faith. 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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American 


Bible 
Society 


Fall 


HE AMERICAN BIBLE SO- 

CIETY, at its 148theraninwal 
meeting held May 14 in New York 
City, reported a record worldwide 
Scripture distribution of over 34 mil- 
lion copies in 1963. This was an in- 
crease of almost three million Scrip- 
tures, most of the increase coming 
from the Western and Pacific region 
of the United States. 


As the missionary arm of the 
church, the society's avowed pur- 
pose, its annual report declares, is to 
distribute 75 million Scriptures by 
1966. In a joint campaign “God’s 
Word for a New Age,” the ABS, 
with 22 other national societies, has 
established a worldwide goal of 
150 million copies by the same year. 


The report stresses that “to bring 
God’s Word to this new age de- 
mands performance of a sweep and 
scope never before envisaged.” Fac- 
tors necessitating tripling worldwide 
distribution of Scriptures by 1966 are 
the population explosion, “subtle 
atheistic literature” and the “zealous 
evangelizing of Islam.” 


“Year after year,” the Society re- 
ports, “the gap has been growing be- 
tween the number of the world’s 
people who can read but for whom 
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Holy Scriptures are not available. 
The demand is there; people want 
the Book.” 


Of over 34 million Scriptures dis- 
tributed last year by ABS, there 
were 1,431,996 whole Bibles, 2,341,- 
442 ‘Testaments, 14,489,238 Portions, 
and 16,141,149 Selections. Some 
parts of the Scriptures have now 
been published in 1,216 languages 
and dialects’ but there remain “well 
over 1,000 mutually unintelligible 
languages and dialects which still 
have nothing of the Bible.” Only 231 
languages have entire Bibles and 
only 290 more have the entire New 
Testament, the report declared. More 
than 3,000 translators in 130 nations 
are currently at work translating and 
revising previous translations in 
more than 500 languages. 

“Increasing attention is being giv- 
en to so-called ‘social dialects’ and 
special committees have been set up 
to provide translations in a simple 
form of language, fully intelligible 
to those with limited education or 
for whom ‘world languages’ are only 
recent acquisitions,” said the report. 


The Society announced that it 1s 
encouraging the transfer of Scrip- 
ture printing to overseas locations “in 
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order to provide experience to the 
national churches who may have to 
provide their own Scriptures in the 
near future.” 


The following highlights of ABS 
activities for 1963 were presented in 
the report: 


Provided Scriptures in 1963 in 
444 languages and dialects; 


Distributed 58,594 Scriptures in 
Braille and on Bible records for the 
blind; 


Declared that on Asia’s 17 million 
square miles, there are more than 
1% billion non-Christians and only 
50 million Christians. “The struggle 
for Christianity in Asia will be difh- 
cult,” the report says; 


Established a “campus ministry” 
for the campus population which is 
expected to reach 4 million college 
and university students by 1965 and 
7 million by 1970. Of these students, 
78,000 are from overseas; 


Provided Peace Corps volunteers 
with English and non-English Scrip- 


tures for circulation in their free 
time and as voluntary religious 
work. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


Cans 


By R. A. VocELEY 


VOU PLANS are now being 
put into practice in... 


® New Classes 


Did you add one or more junior 
high classes? 

How many senior high groups are 
meeting in your new program? 

How many more adult classes and 
groups are meeting on Sunday 
and/or on a week-day in homes 
and/or at church? 


® New Lessons 

The schedule for the use of Bible 
Storytime, American Uniform Se- 
ries, and Augsburg Graded Series 
Primary lessons was in the August 
issue of LuTHERAN TEACHER. 


*® New Teachers and Officers 


How do you plan to help your 
new teachers and officers with train- 
ing programs, with LuTHERAN 
TeacHER, and with guidance? 


* New Junior Lutheran Program 


This is especially valuable for 
members of Grades 4, 5, and 6. 
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We need more time to teach great 
things about our church. 

The course for this fall is “The 
Story of My Church.” 


® New Evangelism Plans 


Your plans are in response to the 
age-old command, “Go . . . make 
disciples.” 

We remind you of the new course 
for adults on “Poverty and the Chris- 
tian Conscience.” 

Now is the time to complete ar- 
rangements for Bible Emphasis 
Week. 


® New Schedules 


Do you long for more room, bet- 
ter equipment, and other facilities? 

What do the following schedules 
say? 

Sunday School—9:45 a.m. 

Church Service—11:00 a.m. 
Room for everyone? 

Church Service—8:30 a.m. 

Sunday School—9:45 a.m. 

Church Service—11:00 a.m. 
More people attend church than Sun- 
day school, so we need a second 
church service? 

Church Service—8:30 a.m. 

Sunday School—9:45 a.m. 

Church Service and Sunday School 
for certain classes—11:00 a.m. 

Are there two answers? 

What do you think of the follow- 
ing schedule? 

Matins—8:15 a.m. 

Sunday School—9:10 a.m. 

Sunday School—10:00 a.m. 

(both for all age groups) 

Church Service—11:00 a.m. 

To some of us this says, “We want 
all ages to worship and to study.” 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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HIS YEAR'S leadership pro- 

gram began with the Interna- 
tional Parish Education Institute 
at St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., in June, attended by 145 
from the United States and Can- 
ada. District institutes followed 
during the summer; Conference 
Institutes are being conducted 


this fall. 


During the International Institute the regional and district directors of 
parish education met with Leadership Education Director Norman Weg- 
meyer. Pictured above, Mr. Wegmeyer is briefing the group on The 
Bible: Book of Faith. Other courses and programs conducted at St. Olaf 
were: 


District presidents, their assistants or representatives were prepared 
to teach The Bible: Book of Faith, under the direction of Dr. C. Richard 


Evenson, executive director of the department. 


Introduction to Church School Teaching was taught by Mrs. Ella M. 
Osten, an elementary education director in the department. Such a 
course puts preservice training within the reach of every ALC congre- 
gation. 

Laymen's Workshop on Confirmation, conducted by Junior High-Con- 
firmation Director Herbert Brokering, is the next step toward the intro- 
duction of the new Junior High-Contirmation curriculum in 1965. 


The new Senior High Curriculum was studied by representatives of 
each district under the direction of Senior High Director Harlan Norem 
and his assistant, Milo Brekke. 

Adult Education Potentials, conducted by Adult Education Director 
Robert Konzelman, will help interested persons in each congregation 
prepare for an expanded adult education program. 

Decision Making: Steps in Problem Solving for Church Groups, taught 


by Field Services Coordinator Norman Langholz, was attended by the 
district parish education chairmen at the National Institute. 
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Reading clockwise from 12 o'clock: (1 and 2) Dr. Evenson and some 
of those studying THE BIBLE: BOOK OF FAITH; (3) Mrs. Osten, 
pointing; (4) Mr. Langholz, standing left; (5) Mr. Brekke; (6) Mr. 
Konzelman, standing; (7) Mr. Brokering, standing right; and (8) Mr. 
Norem at the board. 


1 and 2 


oo 
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EPTEMBER brings us to the be- 

ginning of a new year of study 
and work in our Junior Lutheran 
program. The suggested study course 
for both primary and junior age 
groups is The Story of My Church. 
This course was taught three years 
ago. Some leaders may be teaching 
it for the second time. All leaders 
will need to remember that the study 
materials will be new for the chil- 
dren, for those who were in the pri- 
mary age group then are now jun- 
iors. The juniors of three years ago 
are beyond the junior age group. 


Remember, It's New for Them 


The primary children of three 
years ago will discover that there are 
many things to be learned about 
their church now that they are jun- 
iors. There are exciting stories of 
church leaders they will learn about 
for the first time. And—it is excit- 
ing to discover that the pioneer lead- 
ers of our church lived during the 
pioneer times of our country. 


Make Some Comparisons 

Encourage your juniors to do 
some research. For example: 

Who was president of our country 
when John Stauch crossed the Alle- 
gheny Mountains? 

When did your state join the Un- 
ion? What was happening in the 
church then? 

When was the congregation to 
which you belong organized? How 
did people travel at that time? 


Our Mission Project 
This issue of LurHERAN TEACHER 
contains a report on the work of the 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


American Bible Society. The project 
for all the children of The Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church this fall is 
gathering a special offering for the 
work of the American Bible So- 
ciety. You will want to use the in- 
formation to interest your girls and 
boys in helping in this work. 

Arouse their interest by asking the 
juniors some questions, such as, 

How many languages, do you 
think, are spoken in the world to- 
day? 

Into how many languages, do you 
think, has the Bible or a part of the 
Bible now been translated? 

Do you think everyone has heard 
the story of Jesus? Why, or why not? 

Which do you think is right: 
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NEWS 


By Era M. Osten 


(most, half, less than half) of the 


people in the world can read? 


Check on Materials and Promotion 


Check with your pastor and Sun- 
day school superintendent concern- 
ing the materials available for our 
mission project. 

Plan together how best to promote 
the mission project in your congre- 
gation. Could your Junior Lutherans 
make some posters for each depart- 
ment of your Sunday school? Could 
several older juniors prepare a brief 
report of their work of the Ameri- 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation, is in charge of the Junior Lutheran 
program. 
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can Bible Society and of the need for 
Bibles? Perhaps an older junior 
could report to his department in 
the Sunday school. 


Any Workshops This Fall? 


There has been a question about 
a class or workshop for Junior Lu- 
theran leaders this fall. There is no 
special class or workshop for Junior 
Lutheran leaders at the conference 
institutes this fall. The reason is be- 
cause of the type of institute being 
conducted this year. There are no 
departmental groups except for the 
junior high, senior high, and adults. 
Instead of all teachers from a con- 
gregation attending a conference in- 
stitute this fall, selected leaders will 
attend who will be trained to teach 
certain courses in the congregation. 


The leadership course this year is 
The Bible: Book of Faith. This is to 
be taught to all teachers in the lo- 
cal congregations by the pastor as he 
meets with them throughout the 
year. Junior Lutheran leaders are 
urged to attend these sessions in their 
local congregations. This provides 
the opportunity for pastor and teach- 
ers to discuss important questions 
concerning the Bible together. Such 
a study will give teachers and lead- 
ers additional background and help 
for discussing questions with their 
pupils. It should serve to strengthen 
the local teaching program and help 
church school teachers in the con- 
gregation’s teaching agencies to 
work closely together. 

Plan now, Junior Lutheran lead- 
ers, to attend the sessions on The 
Bible: Book of Faith in your congre- 
gation! 
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UR 


LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


12 WASN’T too long ago that Lu- 
theran elementary school teach- 
ers were involved in the many de- 
tails of bringing a school year to a 
close. Now, within a short span of 
time, they are busily engaged in the 
many details of beginning another 
school year. It is my personal wish 
that all teachers had a very profit- 
able summer of professional growth, 
rest, and recreation, and are filled 
with renewed interest and zeal for 
another school year, a year of grace. 

New materials, clean classrooms, 
perhaps new desks and other equip- 
ment await teacher and_ pupils. 
Again there will be the challenge to 
provide Christian learning experi- 
ences. Many opportunities for dem- 
onstrating Christian love will chal- 
lenge the teacher as he begins the 
year of grace with prayer. As Chris- 
tian teachers, we begin our tasks 
with prayer and continue our work 


Mr. Vetter is consultant for Lutheran 
schools, Department of Parish Education. 
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Another 
Year of Grace 


By D. A. VETTER 


in prayer, having the assurance that 
our heavenly Father will be with us, 
building his kingdom among the 
pupils in our schools. 

To all teachers, welcom=2 back into 
the classroom! To the new teachers, 
we extend a sincere welcome into 
the fellowship of our church schools. 
Your consultant on Lutheran schools 
considers work with you a privilege. 


Faculty Workshops 


The days immediately preceding 
the opening of school is the time for 
the local faculty workshop. This is 
the time for the entire staff of church 
and school to join in daily worship, a 
time to help new teachers get off to 
an effective start, a time to discuss 
the implications for the local pro- 
gram of Christian education of the 
new insights gained at the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Education Association 
Convention at Fort Collins in Aug- 
ust. Left to their own devices, new 
teachers may stumble through the 
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Cornerstone at First Lutheran School, Blue Island, III. 


first few months, wasting precious 
time. Principals and teachers togeth- 
er should make the most of our local 
meetings this year. 


School Statistics 


The annual school statistical re- 
port for each school will reach the 
office of each principal during the 
first week of September and is due 
back at the consultant’s office by 
September 25. Your prompt atten- 
tion is necessary so that a composite 
report is ready for other national 
groups which request this data by 
mid-October. Having last year’s re- 
port before you will expedite the 
completion of the new form. Newly 
opened schools not receiving the 
form should be sure to report it. 


Outward Signs of a 
Christian School 

Most of the teachers of our Lu- 
theran elementary schools would 
have no difficulty in extolling the 
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Van Westrop Photo 


merits of a Christian school educa- 
tion. They could point out the value 
of a curriculum which is Christ-cen- 
tered and Bible-based. 

Are there also outward signs on 
the school grounds, on the building, 
in the corridors, and in the class- 
rooms, which set your school apart, 
unmistakably, as a Christian school? 
Is the cross visible? Are there reli- 
gious symbols and pictures of a high 
quality? Does the art work and other 
work on display speak of the true na- 
ture of your school f 

While outward signs may not de- 
termine the true character of a Chris- 
tian school, they exert a very whole- 
some influence on strangers, mem- 
bers of the church, the children in 
attendance, and even on the teach- 
ers. 

How about giving some thought 
during this school year to enhancing 
the intrinsic value of our Christian 
schools even more through eye-ap- 
peal of a Christian nature? 
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RELEASED TIME program 

can present real problems, 
especially with the high school 
group. Many churches today find an 
answer in a film program. High 
school young people are alert, in- 
formed, perceptive. They are spirit- 
ually eager for answers even though 
they may appear indifferent. Give 
them a course which will challenge 
them to positive Christian living; 
make them think, discuss, and act! 


There are any number of series or 
individual films which may _ be 
scheduled in such a sequence as to 
develop a theme. For example: Use 
the Life of St. Paul, the first great 
missionary. Here you have 12 30- 
minute films. Follow this with a 
journey around the world to visit the 
mission fields of the ALC using 
films produced by the Division of 
World Missions, Lutheran World 
Action, and other mission films, and 
climax the series with a challenge to 
decision by showing the film No 
Greater Love. 

Or you might schedule The Book 
of Acts Series followed by films on 
witnessing in “Judea . . . Samaria 

. and the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” using such films as The Cap- 
tive (on poverty), Tomorrow (the 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maset SIHLER 


church’s problem in facing the mat- 
ter of more leisure time and more 
unemployment), City of Necessity 
(discussion of the church in the in- 
ner city). Then schedule films show- 
ing work among minority groups: 
Indian American, They Wait for 
You, Beyond These Skies, City Har- 
vest, Alaskan Discovery. Finally, out 
to the far reaches of the world 
through such films as No Greater 
Love, Africa and Schweitzer, Chang- 
ing Face of India, Koro of New 
Guinea, Savage Flame. 

Another possibility is scheduling a 
discussion series where young peo- 
ple see a problem film and then dis- 
cuss it, endeavoring to discover how 
the Christian faith relates to the 
problem. Subjects in this series are 
relevant to teenagers as well as to 
adults. Christian honesty, steward- 
ship, citizenship, family  relation- 
ships, race relations, use of talents, 
etc. are discussed. These films would 
tie in well with other problems of 
Christian living presented in the 
Teenage Series with such individual 
titles as Adm I a Phony?, Far From 
Alone, Teenage Marriage, Born to 


Witness, Should I Marry Outside 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the films de- 
partment of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Indian American (Cathedral) 
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Africa and Schweitzer (Cathedral) 


Am | a Phony? (Family Films) 
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My Faith, The Four of Us Are 
Strangers, No Man Is an Island, 
and others. 

Should you wish to use a series 
entirely biblically based, there are 
two available on the life of Christ: 
Living Bible (26 115- to 20-minute 
films), and The Living Christ (12 
30-minute films). Both series may 
be ordered in black and white or in 
color. 

Science films are well received 
and no producer has done a better 
job than Moody. These films may be 
scheduled in sequence as an effec- 
tive evangelism series. 

Two series which could well be 
used are Oscar Anderson’s studies 
on Great Words of the Christian 
Faith (eight 30-minute films) and 
13 30-minute films on Ephesians. 
These films thave been used for 
teachers’ meetings, adult Bible class- 
es, and for youth meetings. 

Filmstrips are available on the 
Bible, on the Old and the New 
Testament, and on practical prob- 
lems of Christian living. We will be 
happy to provide brochures, cata- 
logs, and preview opportunities. 


Special Events of the Fall 


As local boards of parish educa- 
tion set up the program for the year, 
it would be well to arrange a calen- 
dar of festivals and special Sundays 
to be observed. Then they should 
schedule films or purchase film- 
strips in advance to be sure they 
have the program they have planned. 

RALLY SUNDAY. Why not use 
the sound filmstrip Something Spe- 
cial on Rally Sunday or some Sun- 
day early in the fall to motivate and 
teach children to invite others to 
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come to Sunday school. Something 
Special provides good down-to-earth 
suggestions in terms children will 
understand. Produced by the ALC 
Board of Parish Education, Some- 
thing Special sells for $10.00 and 
may be ordered from all Augsburg 
Publishing House branches and 
films departments. 


REFORMATION. Don’t let this 
day pass unnoticed for lack of plan- 
ning. There are three sound film- 
strips on Martin Luther from which 
to select, and there are five films you 
may wish to select. See the fall 
Newsletter for suggestions. 


THANKSGIVING. Squanto and 
the First Thanksgiving is a delight- 
ful sound filmstrip which retells the 
story of the first Thanksgiving when 
the pilgrims and the Indians feasted 
together and thanked God for his 
bouatiful goodness. This sound film- 
strip sells for $10.00. Adult groups 


also have used and enjoyed this dra- 
matic sound filmstrip. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY. 
One of the filmstrips from the series 
The Bible and the Presidents could 
well be used, or Apostle to the In- 
dians, the story of John Eliot. See 
July Lurueran TEACHER. 

ADVENT. Part 1 of Bells at 
Christmas or Light of Christmas 
provide a great deal of information 
and inspiration on the Advent sea- 
son. A short teaching film, Hope 
and the Roman Eagle gives a wealth 
of background for an understanding 
of the world into which Jesus was 
born. 


CHRISTMAS. Schedule films ear- 
ly. Don’t be afraid to use some 
Christmas films in November or the 
first of December, like Teenage 
Christmas. Here you have a film 
which sets the heart for a truly 


Christ-like spirit at Christmas. 
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PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Let me teach that class! I'll 
settle 'em down!" 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Questions 


What do you think about 

Q . the use of attendance awards, 
such as pins, in Sunday school? 

CoE. 1.5. Pa: 

Let me ask you the same ques- 

i tion. What do you think of at- 

tendance awards? What is their pur- 

pose? What is accomplished by 

them? Could the same thing be ac- 

complished in other and better ways? 

Questions like these must be dis- 


cussed before the use of awards can 


be properly evaluated. 


But let me give a few comments 
of my own. It is my observation that 
the purpose of awards is to increase 
attendance in Sunday school. But of 
course mere attendance is not the 
goal of Christian education. Our 
task is to help people live in Christ. 


From one point of view awards 
may even hinder the learning of the 
Gospel. A child may be learning that 
faithful attendance at church and/or 
Sunday school entitles him to some 
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and 
Answers 


By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


special treatment or special award 
and favor. 


Might there be a better way to 
stimulate attendance and at the same 
time focus the attention of the whole 
class on Christ? I believe the best 
way to assure good attendance with 
a purpose is to have such an interest- 
ing class that pupils won’t want to 
miss. Perhaps money spent for 
awards might better be used for re- 
source books for each classroom, for 
chart paper, and other teaching ma- 
terials, or even for some social events 
where class and teacher get togeth- 
er and learn to know each other. 
The money, time, and effort spent 
on building and maintaining an ex- 
citing class. atmosphere will have far 
greater and longer lasting value. 


Am I opposed to the use of awards 
in Sunday school? At least I would 
like to raise serious questions about 
their purpose, what awards really 
accomplish, and whether there isn’t 
a better way. 
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Q Many of the teachers in our 
. congregation seem so uncon- 
cerned and listless about their teach- 
ing. They won’t attend teacher’s 
meetings; they come to class late. 


What can be done? 
A Neither you nor I can give a 
« very satisfactory solution to 
this problem until another question 
is asked: What is the cause? It is 
likely that if your church wrestled 
with and found the cause of the 
problem, they would be rather close 
to the solution. 


OLE. B.,5.D: 


Perhaps the problem is the general 
attitude of the whole congregation. 
Maybe there is a lack of concern, 
zeal, and interest. Perhaps they’re 
not really interested in doing an ex- 
cellent job of Christian education 
and are content with things as they 
are. 


There may be a lack of plan and 
organization in your teaching agen- 
cies, such as the Sunday school. 
Sometimes when everything is rather 
haphazard, people assume this is 
the way a Sunday school is supposed 
to be. 


It is possible that there can be 
such a negative and critical attitude 
on the part of certain staff members 
that others feel disillusioned and 
uninterested. These are just a few 
places where you might look for 
causes of the problem. 


But other questions are also im- 
portant. How are teachers recruit- 
ed? Are they challenged to be a vital 
part of a large, important task, or 


cajoled into doing something which 
no one else seems to want to do? 
Are responsibilities clearly outlined? 
When they were first asked to teach, 
were they told that they were ex- 
pected to attend teacher’s meetings? 


Was it made clear that teachers 
are expected to be on hand at least 
15 minutes before each class session 
begins? Or was the general mood of 
recruitment something like this: 
‘“Wouldn’t you like to teach Sunday 
school? We need teachers so badly. 
There really isn’t much to it. It 
won't take too much time. I think 
youll be able to teach, because al- 
most anyone can.” 


The Department of Parish Educa- 
tion feels that the single, most im- 
portant opportunity for teacher train- 
ing is at the time of recruitment. It 
is at this brief time that the tone is 
set, expectations are laid, and the 
prospective teacher senses the mood 
of the congregation regarding the 
teaching ministry. 


Perhaps your parish education 
committee needs to begin to deal 
with the problem by rethinking its 
procedure for recruiting teachers. A 
written call, accompanied by a per- 
sonal interview with each prospec- 
tive teacher, clearly spelling out what 
is expected will help solve the case 
of the listless teachers. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. Readers are invited to address 
questions to Mr. Wegmeyer, c/o Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, The American 
Lutheran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55415. 
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of the WEEK 


September 6 Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 
“Crown him with many crowns” 431 SBH, 149 HSCS* 


This is a favorite hymn to the kingship of Jesus. Can you name 
some of the “many crowns” Jesus wears? See Revelation 5:13 and 11:5. 
What does the Nicene Creed say about the kingdom of Christ? 


September 13 Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 


“Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning” 319 SBH, 123 
HSCS 
This will be Mission Sunday in some ALC congregations. Here is 
a hymn appropriate for the occasion. What does each stanza suggest 
about missions both at home and abroad? 


September 20 Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity 
“Love divine, all loves excelling” 397 SBH, 97 HSCS 


This hymn, one of the 6,500 written by Charles Wesley, of which 
there are 19 in Service Book and Hymnal, is a prayer for the abiding 
presence of Christ among men. How do we know the prayer will be 
answered? 


September 27 Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity 
“O Saviour, precious Saviour” 419 SBH, 156 HSCS 


Here is a litany of praise to our Saviour. The stanzas can be divided 
and sung antiphonally. What does each stanza say about the Saviour? 
How do we respond? 


*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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American Uniform Series 


SESSIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


By Cart F. WELLER 


ESSONS for September con- 

clude Unir 8 and Year 2 of the 
series. Each session will give another 
view of Israel when it became a na- 
tion. Here is Israel at the height of 
its power. Because of the length of 
the Trinity season this year, all the 
lessons in the unit can be consid- 
ered. These will remind us again 
that God works through man, not 
through perfect beings. 

As you read the texts for these les- 
sons you will be reminded again of 
how contemporary the Word of God 
really is, and of how wise God was 
in his dealing with men. Sometimes 
the activity of God is obscured by 
the sinfulness of men. But time af- 
ter time the glory of God _ shines 
through and we are moved to praise 
him for his mercy. Let faith guide 
your reading. 
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Lesson 52— 


David Is Good to Saul 


Review the preceding lessons to 
summarize for yourself the life and 
work of Saul and the life and work 
of David up until the time of this 
lesson. There are not stories of 
heroes “in days of old when knights 
were bold” but the history of how 
God dealt with men. 


Notice the purpose of the lesson 
as suggested by the Parent Teacher's 
Guide: To learn that God trains peo- 
ple in the school of adversity in or- 
der to work humility, purity of char- 
acter, and ready submissiveness in 
their heart. The great example comes 
in the life and experience of David. 
How to apply this lesson in our own 
lives is quite another thing. 

Civil rights, equal citizenship, civil 
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disobedience are topics which might 
be discussed as teachers prepare this 
lesson together in a meeting. There 
are some amazing parallels between 
the events recorded in 1 Samuel 21- 
26 and current American history. 
This is not the time for finger-point- 
ing, but the time for soul-searching. 
Ask yourself some soul-searching 
questions. List the ones you might 
discuss in class. 

How could Saul have treated Da- 
vid with such bitterness? What 
about David’s feelings when he dis- 
covered that Saul had committed 
murder because David was helped? 
How can we love our enemies and 
overcome evil with good in 1964? In 
our class? In our congregation? In 
our neighborhood? In our commu- 
nity? In our state? In our nation? 

Parent’s classes should spend some 
time on the Psalms David is be- 
lieved to have written during this 
time of adversity. These, Psalms 27, 
Cay wo Ot LOO 20) 121 
and 142, should be read by all teach- 
ers as part of the preparation for this 
lesson. Do you see how David had 
grown in holy humility, purity of 
character, and ready submission to 
God’s will? What lessons can we 
learn from them? 

Return to the lesson title again. 
How was David good to Saul? What 
would you have done under similar 
circumstances? 


Lesson 53— 


David Is Made King 


Before considering David becom- 
ing king, some time should be spent 
discussing the final days of the reign 
of Saul. Saul is truly a tragic man. 
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He had every advantage, but Saul 
was his own worst enemy. Here we 
must make a clear distinction be- 
tween the predetermination of God 
and the foreknowledge of God. 
Who is to blame if Saul acted 
contrary to the will of God? Just 
because God knows what will hap- 
pen does not make him the cause of 
what happens. Remember that Saul 
was free to act either according to 
or contrary to the will of God. 
Notice that Saul, the man who 
was the people’s choice, became 
God’s choice, even though Saul was 
a disappointment. But with David 
we have the man who was first 
God’s choice, and then David be- 
came the people’s choice as well. 
There is a reason why we should ad- 
mire David: He waited patiently for 
the nation to recognize him as their 
king, not rushing in to assume what 
God has promised would be his. 
This lesson, as last Sunday’s, will 
bring up our responsibility to apply 
Christian principles to the problems 
and opportunities of citizenship. The 
difficulty is that the principles we 
apply in the case of David (and 
Saul) seem so clearcut. When we 
look closer to home, things look 
fuzzy. For example, who of us 
would be willing to wait seven and 
a half years to assume a throne that 
was rightfully ours? Wouldn’t we 
apply a little pressure in the right 
places? Isn’t our method more the 
kind that gets things done and 
quickly ? Perhaps it’s just as well 
that we have national political cam- 
paigns every four years and_ that 
several months elapse between the 
nominations and the elections—and 
then several more months before 
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men assume the offices to which they 
have been elected. 


Lesson 54— 
The Kingdom Is Threatened 


This is the kind of a lesson that 
makes us despair except that we 
have the doctrines of sin and grace. 
How could a man of God’s own 
choosing, like David, be so foolish 
and commit murder and adultery to 
satisfy his own appetites? Is it 
enough to say that David was a 
product of his time and environ- 
ment? 


Is it proper to say that if God 
could forgive David, he can for- 
give me? Shouldn’t we say instead 
that the same God who forgave Da- 
vid forgives me? Let’s consider sin 
as sin and not try to discern which 
sin is greater or who has sinned 
more. 


Life was not easy for David. Per- 
haps we can find excuses for the way 
he acted. It’s easy to say that Absa- 
lom couldn’t cope with the problem 
of being the king’s son. At the same 
time we must ask where David was 
when Absalom was growing up, 
when the son needed a father. But 
then, quite a number of boys grow 
up without paternal influence and 
they turn out all right. We certain- 
ly don’t want to excuse David or 
Absalom for their sins. But we do 
want to indicate that our day is not 
so different from that of David and 
Absalom. 


The Class Study and Discussion 
section, David sand = Christessis 
worth consideration in detail by all 
teachers. “Christ and David crossed 
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the Kidron before their enemies, 
sadhearted. David, because of his 
own sins; Christ, because of the sins 
of others. David and Christ re- 
turned to triumph over their ene- 
mies; David only by the grace of 
God, but Christ in his own righ- 
teousness and power. God had again 
proved that he could not save his 
people by the help of men—even 
godly David failed him. Only by 
One greater than David who did 
not succumb to sin, even by his own 
Son, could God save mankind. What 
other parallels can you draw be- 
tween Christ and David?” (Parent’s 
Manual, page 437.) 


Lesson 55— 
Solomon Becomes King 


Devout Jews in modern Israel 
yearn for a return of the days of 
David and Solomon. When we study 
a lesson such as this one, it’s easy 
to see why. David, and then Solo- 
mon, led to days of prosperity and 
peace. Israel was renowned among 
the nations. All the world came to 
pay respects to Solomon and _ his 
greatness. See 1 Kings 1-10. 

Most people think of Solomon as 
the wise king who, whenever he 
spoke, spoke a proverb. Use this ses- 
sion to go a bit deeper in your own 
preparation, and then help your class 
see Solomon for the kind of man 
he was—one that God chose, and 
then as a man who chose God. Con- 
sider Solomon the servant of the 
Lord and as a king who depended 
upon God. 


This is the last lesson of the cur- 
rent year. It may be well to review 
once more where the word of God 
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has led you and the class. The God 
of salvation has built the descendants 
of Abraham, his chosen people, into 
a nation. They have been settled in 
the land God promised them. 
Through the years God has mold- 
ed them into a kingdom which could 
be an earthly type of the kingdom 
of heaven. This lesson concludes 
the study at the point where Israel 
had reached its highest develop- 
ment. The reign of Solomon is the 
high point in Israel’s temporal glory. 
Look at this time in Israel’s history 
honestly and gratefully. Here is an 
indication of prosperity and peace 
under God. 


These times in Israel’s history 


seem to be symbolized in the build- 
ing of the Temple. Secure a picture 
or a model of the Temple to use in 
class. Compare it with the Taber- 
nacle. Compare the Temple with 
your own church sanctuary. What 
was the Temple to be for Israel? 
What is our church building to be 
for us? Most of our churches have 
classroom space. Was there class- 
room space in the Temple? What 
provision was made for education 
in the days of Solomon? 

Post some of the proverbs of Sol- 
omon on chart paper (See Proverbs 
10:1—22:16 where 375 are record- 
ed). Try writing a favorite in con- 
temporary language. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Exxa M. OstEn 


aN NEW YEAR of study in the 
church school begins in Sep- 
tember. You may have taught Augs- 
burg Graded Series Primary Depart- 
ment material for a number of years. 
Whether or not this is true, you will 
want to make the year an interest- 
ing and exciting one for your class. 


Consider Your Pupils 

What will your pupils be think- 
ing when they come to your class for 
the first time? Will you have great 
plans for worthwhile activities? 
Take a look at the year ahead from 
their point of view. 
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First Grade Pupils 


These boys and girls are going to 
learn to read and write. They will 
want to read from the Bible. They 
will soon learn to print words like 
God, Bible, Jesus... 

® Teacher, have you thought 
about how you will help your first 
graders learn to recognize these 
words? Will you, together with the 
class, look for them in the Bible? 
See About God and Me. 


Second Grade Pupils 
Second grade boys and girls can 
read. They can find the memory 
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verse in the Bible, though some need 
more help than others. They want to 
read for themselves where, for ex- 
ample, it tells about God making 
everything. 

® Teacher, begin using the Bible 
the first session with your class. Ask 
them to follow in the Bible as you 
read some verses (Genesis 1:1-6, 
16-20) after you have told the crea- 
tion story in your own words. My 
Second Sunday School Book is the 
textbook for the class. 


® For the second lesson, help the 
class look for Genesis 3:20 in their 
Bible to discover the names of the 
first man and the first woman. Are 
you planning to keep a list of new 
words posted before the class for an 
aid to memory and for quick re- 
view? We must help the children 
to build their vocabulary of reli- 
gious words. These should be their 
permanent possession. 

® Take some time to help the chil- 
dren discover where to look for the 
name of a book of the Bible. Do it 
enthusiastically, as if you had just 
discovered how yourself. Not only 
will the class begin to make other 
interesting discoveries, but you have 


started to develop some skill in han- 
dling the Bible. Be ready to help 
the class find chapter and verse 
numbers, allowing time for the 
slower ones to catch up. 


Third Grade Pupils 


These boys and girls can read for 
themselves what Jesus said, and un- 
derstand a great deal of it. They 
want to see specific places in the Bi 
ble where they can find the Ten 
Commandments, the Sermon on the 


Mount. They ask who, and why. 


® Teacher, these children should 
have a chart of the books of the 
Bible before them. Help them see 
the position of each book in their 
own Bible. For example, the Psalms 
are found in the center of most Bi- 
bles, the New Testament is in the 
last fourth part. 


® Don’t tell them how many 
books are in each testament and in 
the entire Bible; let them count 
them for themselves. Keep a list of 
names of people, important facts 
about the Bible, and other facts sug- 
gested by your class. After you've 
studied Lesson 1, Jostah should be- 
gin the list. See God Speaks to Me. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


3y Cart F. WELLER 


Listening to God 

Each chapter begins with the Cate- 
chism selection. This selection is the 
organizing basis of the course. 
Check with your pastor and use the 
same translation of the Catechism 
he will be using in his classes. If 
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your translation is different than the 
one in the pupil’s text, you will want 
to secure a copy of the translation 
used for each pupil. The new trans- 
lation in contemporary English is 
most helpful. Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism in Prayer Form is a good de- 
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votional book for the class. 

The lesson texts used in Listening 
to God, most of which are taken 
from the New Testament, can form 
the basis of mutual study and discus- 
sion by the teachers. Sharing 
thoughts and ideas about the texts 
can enliven class sessions. 


God's Chosen People 


Old Testament history, tho oasis 
for this course, is both interesting 
and difficult. Some of the stories wiil 
be familiar; most of them have not 
been studied by the children in 
chronological order. For most, this 
course will lay the foundation for 
the Old Testament study we expect 
the pupils to experience for many 
years to come 

It’s a temptation to tell the whole 
story in class, and to feel frustrated 
if you run out of time. With good 
planning, you can reach the goals 
you've set for yourself. More of the 
story can be told in another session 
or even in another year. Remind 
your class that there’s more to the 
story and later they won’t be able to 
say, “I know all about that.” 


The March of Faith 

The story of Christ’s church from 
its beginning is the subject matter 
for this course. There is a wealth of 


material in the teacher’s guide 
which will be most helpful when 
making lesson plans. Some events 
you will want to emphasize; others 
you can save for projects, outside 
reading, etc. If you've taught the 
course for several years, this may be 
the year to try a different approach. 
See the introduction for sugges- 
tions. 

Check your church’s audio-visual 
library and your Augsburg films 
catalog for films and filmstrips to 
use with the course. There are a 
number of possibilities in this area. 


Forward With Christ 


New Testament Bible history for 
12-year-olds is the plan of this 
course. Some may be studying the 
life of Christ in chronological order 
for the first time. A lifelong ac- 
quaintance with and faith in Christ 
should be a result. 

Your church and public library 
may have added resource material 
for you to use. Your publishing 
house catalog suggests some newer 
helps. These you may want to add to 
your personal or church library. 
Keep alert to pictures, ari‘cies, and 
other items that may supplement 
your teaching. Your file of these may 
help make a point, and explain or en- 
rich a lesson. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 
Seventh graders can comprehend 
the broad sweep of God’s activity in 
history. Groundwork laid by other 
courses, such as God’s Chosen Peo- 
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ple, will be much appreciated by 
those teaching this course. 
Activities suggested for each ses- 
sion are planned to involve the pu- 
pils in their studies. Don’t neglect 
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the possibilities these activities af- 
ford. How will you use them to have 
variety in your sessions? 


Good News 


Don’t give the impression that 
this course is similar to any other 
New Testament survey course. Boys 
and girls in Grade 8 should become 
as enthusiastic as the teacher when 
studying the Good News. It’s the 
old, old story that’s ever new. 

New Testament facts being taught 
in this class are most important, for 
the pastor, teaching his catechetical 
class, can make use of what is be- 
ing taught during the Sunday hour. 
Be a good teacher of eighth graders 
for the pastor’s sake. 


On the Way 


It is unfortunate that this course, 
suggested for Grade 9, has no teach- 
er’s guide. Perhaps this is an ad- 
vantage. The alert and energetic 
teacher can make his own lesson 
plans. Follow the plan of the text, 
reviewing the Catechism through the 
use of essays and discussion. 

You will want to bring the mate- 
rial up-to-date whenever possible. 
Some of the statistical and historical 
examples should be revised. An en- 
cyclopedia or world almanac will 
help. These changes will make the 


eternal truths involved more impres- 
sive. 

Check your films catalog for sug- 
gestions. Then, don’t show films for 
their own sake, but make them use- 
ful tools. Spend some time introduc- 
ing the film or filmstrip. After show- 
ing, conduct a review and discussion 
of what has been seen. Visual aids 
should be the teacher’s servant, not 
his master. 

Ninth graders are capable of do- 
ing research on their own. Copies of 
The Lutheran Standard, One, The 
Missionary, and Teenways should be 
available to the class each month. 


Opening Our Bibles 


When this course was first pre- 
pared it was intended as a post-con- 
firmation course. This may not be 
true in your parish, particularly if 
you're planning to follow the sugges- 
tions of the new Junior high-Confir- 
mation curriculum. At any rate this 
survey of the Bible can be a help- 
ful study. 

Many Bible study helps are avail- 
able for you to use as resource ma- 
terial both in and out of class. Some 
you will have the class use; others 
you will study for your own benefit. 
Don’t overlook the help the study 
of The Bible: Book of Faith will be 
for your own preparation. 


SENIOR HIGH DEPARTMENT 


With the introduction of new cur- 
riculum for the Senior High De- 
partment this year, specific articles 
will take the place of enrichments 
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for the Augsburg Graded Series 
courses, That You May Know, If 
God Were King, and Chosen Wit- 


NESSES. 
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Bible Storytime 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


By EsreLte GriIFFEN 


HECK YOUR PLANS with the 
Bible Storytime schedule pub- 
lished in the August LurTHEran 
Teacuer. Principals of preschool de- 
partments should work with the 
teachers to adjust the plans and 
scheduling of lessons for your 
school. Leaders and parents in the 
Bible Storytime Parent’s Class 
should know the lesson schedule. 
Congregations beginning the new 
school year in September will begin 
Bible Storytime Year 2 in Septem- 
ber. Those who begin the new school 
year in October finish Bible Story- 
time Year | in September. The pro- 
posed schedule has suggestions. 


Take Stock! 


Some of us are natural evaluators 
of our teaching, others of us do it 
less seriously. It can be an elaborate 
quiz to be answered (and you can 
make up one—perhaps one similar 
to that experienced in leadership 
training at one time or another). Or 
your evaluation can be as simple as 
a reply to the question, “Well, how 
did it go today?” 

If you’re not sure what to ask or 
look for, invite someone to observe 
your class and make suggestions. 
Constructive friendly criticism can 
be very helpful and generally is most 
welcome. 

Right now make a firm resolution 
about improving your teaching! The 
temptation is to stay in the same old 
rut is great. 
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Take Time! 


Lesson preparation takes time; you 
may as well decide that right now. 
But how about trying to have all the 
teachers in the department meet to- 
gether and do some preparation. 

Survey of Bible Storytime—Y ear 
2 (50c) and its companion instruc- 
tor’s guide (75c) will help you to 
plan and prepare lessons unit by 
unit. The Survey can be the basis for 
discussion and planning at depart- 
mental teacher’s meetings. 

The Conference Parish Education 
Institute this year is by invitation 
only. There is no preschool depart- 
ment as such. This means that this 
year the teacher training for this 
department is to be conducted in the 
congregation. 


A Reminder! 


Your congregation is invited to 
conduct the 1964 leadership course, 
The Bible: Book of Faith, for all 
teachers, including teachers of pre- 
school children. The topic of the 10- 
chapter course, the nature and pur- 
pose of the Scriptures, is as impor- 
tant for preschool teachers as it is for 
any. Make a point to be a part of 
this discussion group. It is likely to 
do great things for your own spir- 
itual growth, which may well reflect 
in your attitude and teaching of 
nursery and kindergarten children. 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool edu- 
cation in the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 


4! 


Dear Pui: 


If I were a student again I think 
I'd major in both political science 
and theology. That being the case, 
my thesis topic would be, “National 
Political Conventions and Their Use 
of the Scriptures.” For a people who 
are supposed to be scripturally ig- 
norant, we're doing pretty well. At 
least the words come out every four 
years, 

I’m sorry to see the day of the old 
fashioned orator (pre-P.A. system 
breed) pass. There aren’t many 
around any more. When listening to 
one, you’d do well to scan the Scrip- 
tures and reread the complete works 
of Shakespeare. But it bothers me 
that so often the words are weak- 
ened because they’ve been taken out 
of context and out of the framework 
of faith. There is one reason why we 
should admire the use of the Scrip- 
tures by the old fashioned speaker: 
The Scriptures were a part of his life 
and it was just as natural for him to 
speak with biblical references as it 
was for him to use classical exam- 
ples. 

And then there’s another kind of 
speaker whom I call a “verse hop- 
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per.” He’s the one who has a good 
idea and then appeals to the Scrip- 
tures for support. For example, dogs 
have been around for a long time. 
Dogs with long ears have been 
around almost as long. The first man 
to pick up a dog by the ears and the 
first one to object to such practice 
were perhaps brothers living at the 
same prehistoric time. But wouldn’t 
you know, a political speaker recent- 
ly discovered Proverbs 26:17. And I 
object because the speaker isn’t in- 
terested in discovering what the 
Bible says; he’s trying to gain po- 
litical advantage. 

Admittedly guilty of the same 
practice, let me say, “Come, let us 
reason together.” It’s about time we 
got together and examined the na- 
ture and purpose of the Bible. If 
men are going to use this book that 
we love so well, let’s make sure 
they’re using the one we know so 
well. 

Can there be such a thing as men 
of faith unacquainted with the Book 
of faith? How else can we discover 
who God is and who we are and 
where we are going? Church his- 
tory indicates that the church has 
been strong when men have been 
well acquainted with the Scriptures. 
I wonder what will happen if 100,- 
000 teachers in the ALC study The 
Bible: Book of Faith this year! 


Yours, 

NaTE 
P.S. Did I ever tell you about the 
friend who scooted a child to wash 
his hands with, “After all, it says 


right in the Bible that cleanliness is 
next to godliness!” 
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eee as a matter of fact 


At the ALC convention in Columbus, Ohio, October 21-27, the work 
of the Department of Parish Education will be thoroughly studied 
by a group of 200, as will the other departments and divisions of 
the church. Time is also scheduled for the cause of parish education 
to be presented to the entire convention. 


The Board of Parish Education is requesting the ALC in convention to 
authorize it to work cooperatively with the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod and the Lutheran Church in America in the planning and 
development of curriculum materials, curriculum-related materials, 
and program in those specific areas where both boards share com- 
mon needs and objectives. 


It is felt that the Boards of Parish Education of the three churches can 
work together "'in the development and usage of certain curriculum 
materials, and at the same time to remain free to determine their 
own course in over-all curriculum planning and promotion." 


Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director in the department, will con- 
duct a session at the annual pastoral conference of the North Pa- 
cific District of the ALC at Gearhart, Ore., October 5-7. In Sep- 
tember Dr. Evenson conducted a similar meeting at Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


In October Dr. Robert W. Jenson, associate professor of religion and 
philosophy at Luther College, Decorah, lowa, will conduct a two- 
session seminar for the national staff at the Department of Parish 
Education in Minneapolis in October. His topic will be some theo- 
logical issues to be drawn to the attention ot those responsible for 
preparing teaching materials for use in congregations. 


Fifty-six congregations of The American Lutheran Church operate ele- 
mentary schools. Enrollments are as follows: 
1961 53 schools 5580 pupils 267 teachers 
1962 55 schools 5860 pupils 290 teachers 
1963 56 schools 6261 pupils 300 teachers 
In addition, 68 congregations operate a Christian kindergarten. 


Continuing the introduction of the new American Lutheran Church Sen- 
ior High curriculum, Milo L. Brekke, assistant to the director of high 
school education, reviews the second course to be published, Get 
ting the Bible Message (page 1!7). Next month the third new 
course, Your Neighbor's Faith, will be featured. The introductory 
course, Lutherans Are Asking, was reviewed in the September issue 
under the title, ''Questions? Whose Questions?’ by Harlan Norem, 
director of high school education. 

en ee — 
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TEACHING 
THE WORD OF 


HE RELIGIOUS literature of 

the Old Testament has some- 
times been classified as law (Torah), 
prophecy, and wisdom. It is no sim- 
ple matter to teach any one of the 
three, but perhaps the most difficult 
and complex is prophecy. What 
should we as teachers know about 
prophecy if we are to make our 
teaching meaningful for our own 


day? 


I 


‘| Re FIRST question which must 
be answered is this: What is a 
prophet? What is meant by “the 
word of prophecy” (2 Peter 1:19, 
KJV)? 

There is a good definition by 
John D. Davis, with which we may 
begin our answer. A prophet is “an 
authoritative and infallible teacher 
of God’s will” (Westminster Dic- 
tionary of the Bible). The primary 
function of a true prophet is preach- 
ing and teaching rather than predic- 
tion. With an authoritative “Thus 
says the Lord” he declares what is 
the will of God in the concrete 
terms of his own historical situation. 
Since God’s will and purpose, how- 
ever, concern the future as well as 
the present, he is both a forth-teller 
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By Joun P. Mitton 


and a fore-teller in behalf of God. 
John Paterson has put it this way: 
“Insight here implies foresight, for 
insight into the purposes and plan 
of God gives men knowledge of 
what God will do” (The Goodly 
Fellowship of the Prophets). Claude 
Tresmontant has given this descrip- 
tion of the prophetic foresight: “He 
sees in which direction events are 
flowing” (A Study of Hebrew 
Thought). 

In my own book, Prophecy In- 
terpreted, stress is laid on “three 
time - dimensions’ of prophecy, 
which must always be kept in mind 
as we read and teach the word of 
prophecy. The Past concerns what 
God has already said and done, in 
the covenant of blessing with Abra- 
ham, in the redemption of Israel 
from bondage, in the bringing of 
Israel into covenant fellowship with 
himself as his very own, in the giv- 
ing to them the land of promise as 
an inheritance. The Present concerns 
what God is doing now, as the 
prophets interpret and apply the re- 
vealed will of God to the historically 
contemporaneous situation. It is only 
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as we see, and in faith accept, the 
divine purpose set forth in “the sav- 
ing acts of the Lord” (Micah 6:5) 
that we can begin to understand 
the prophetic message for their own 
day. The message concerning the 
Future looks to the judgement that 
will befall God’s people because of 
their faithlessness in relation to the 
covenant, and then looks beyond 
judgment to the ultimate consum- 
mation of the covenant because of 
the faithfulness of God. 


II 
| Bie SECOND question which 


must be answered before the 
teacher can rightly interpret the pro- 
phetic word is therefore this: How 
is prophecy related to the covenant 
and the law (the Torah)? 

In a book on the Christology of 
the Old Testament Eduard Bohl has 
characterized the prophets as “ex- 
positors of the Word of God already 
present.” That is, we should not ex- 
pect of them something entirely new, 
but rather a refreshing or a re- 
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Cathedral Films Photo 
vitalization of the old. The prophets 
do not preach a radically new doc- 
trine. The law of Moses, in oral if 
not in final written form, precedes 
the prophets. The Deuteronomist 
sums up the teaching of the Torah 
in these words: “You shall walk af- 
ter the Lord your God and fear him, 
and keep his commandments and 
obey his voice, and you shall serve 
him and cleave to him” (Deuteron- 
omy 13:4). Anyone who preaches or 
teaches otherwise is a false prophet, 
and worthy of death. Jeremiah urges 
his people to “stand by the roads, 
and look, and ask for the ancient 
paths, where the good way is; and 
walk in it, and find rest for your 
souls” (Jeremiah 6:16). Much earlier 
the prophet Samuel, sometimes 
called the father of biblical proph- 
e€cy, said’ to his “peoples y) se. tar 
be it from me that I should sin 
against the Lord by ceasing to pray 
for you; and I will instruct you in 
the good and the right way. Only 
fear the Lord, and serve him faith- 
fully with all your heart; for con- 
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TEACHING 
THE WORD 
OF PROPHECY 


sider what great things he has done 
for you” (1 Samuel 12:23, 24). 

We would not imply that there is 
nothing new in the teaching of the 
prophets. We mean simply this, that 
the new is so definitely and deeply 
rooted in the old that we cannot 
understand the prophets apart from 
the basic covenant law or Torah. 
We cannot understand the prophets 
except within the framework of 
those “saving acts of God” which 
constitute the uniqueness of Israel’s 
history as his people. There are cer- 
tain things concerning the character 
and will of God which are taken 
for granted by the prophets. We 
might call them the confession of 
faith which undergirds all their 
teaching. This is what the teacher 
of “the word of prophecy” today 
must discover for himself, in order 
that he in turn may lead others to 
the same discovery. 

The prophetic message is rooted 
always in a revelation of God pre- 
viously given and received: the rev- 
elation to and through the patriarchs 
(Genesis), and the revelation to and 
through Moses in the Exodus-re- 
demption and in the covenant at 
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Sinai (Exodus). The very name 
Yahweh (the Lorp), aptly defined 
by S. R. Driver as meaning “Self- 
manifesting existence,” and beauti- 
fully interpreted in the proclamation 
of the name of Yahweh in Exodus 
34:5-7, is a part of the theological 
background for the preaching of the 
prophets. So also a careful study of 
the Book of Exodus, especially chap- 
ters 19-24, is an essential prerequisite 
for an intelligent reading and teach- 
ing of prophecy. 


Ill 


4 pte THIRD question to con- 
front us as teachers of “the word 
of prophecy” is this: What was the 
historical situation within which the 
prophet lived, and to which he ad- 
dressed himself? 

This is not always an easy task. 
Some of the written prophecies are 
undated, and we are dependent on 
internal evidence for whatever 
knowledge we can glean as to the 
external situation. The normal pro- 
cedure is just the reverse, the ex- 
ternal situation shedding light on 
the reason for the prophecy and 
thus helping us in its interpretation. 

It is relatively easy to see the non- 
writing prophets, from Samuel to 
Elisha, in their proper historical 
setting. These men are definitely 
related to events in the historical 
books of Samuel and Kings. Four 
of the writing prophets, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, clearly 
belong to the eighth century B.c., 
when Assyria dominated much of 
the biblical world and threatened 
nation after nation with destruction. 
The prophecies of this mighty quar- 
tet reflect the Assyrian situation in 
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world history, with its political and 
military threat to the security of 
Israel and Judah. 

A key date and event is the fall 
of Samaria in 722-21 B.c., when 
North-Israel ceased to exist as an 
independent kingdom. Nahum’s 
prophecy in the early part of the 
seventh century B.c., predicts the 
downfall of Assyria. This took place 
in 612 B.c., when it was conquered 
and replaced as a world power by 
the Chaldean Empire, whose great- 
est ruler was the well-known 
Nebuchadnezzar. The Chaldean pe- 
riod of world rule lasted from 612 
to 538 B.c., when it yielded to the 
rising power of the Medo-Persians. 
A key date and event is the capture 
of Jerusalem in 587-586 B.c., and the 
beginning of the so-called Baby- 
lonian Captivity. 

The ministry of four prophets, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, belongs in whole or 
in part to the first half of the Chal- 
dean period, towards the end of the 
seventh and in the beginning of the 
sixth century B.c. It is quite impos- 
sible, for example, to understand 
the great prophet Jeremiah without 
some knowledge of the times in 
which he lived. Jeremiah is to be 
reckoned as one of the pre-exile 
prophets, and so is the first half of 
the book of Ezekiel. Within the 
Babylonian Captivity, which lasted 
from 586 to 538 B.c., belong the sec- 
ond half of the book of Ezekiel and 
also the prophecies usually assigned 
to Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40ff). 

Here again we must say as we 
did of Jeremiah, that it is impossible 
to understand the exilic prophets 
without some knowledge of the 
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exile, to which their message is ad- 
dressed. In the post-exilic period, 
after the decree of Cyrus the Per- 
sian in 538 B.c., which permitted 
those Jews who wished to do so to 
return to their homeland, belong 
three prophets at least, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. A knowl- 
edge of the post-exilic biblical and 
world history helps the reader to 
understand what they say and why 
they say it. The Books of Joel, Jonah, 
and Obadiah are undated. Even 
here, however, a knowledge of Bible 
history may help us to form some 
opinion as to where they belong. 
For the final verdict we must depend 
on internal evidence. 

The period of biblical prophecy, 
which extends from Samuel to Mal- 
achi, and perhaps beyond, covers at 
least six centuries of significant bibli- 
cal and world history. The period of 
the writing prophets extends over 
the crucial years from the eighth 
century to the fifth. This conclusion 
should be apparent to the careful 
reader, that written prophecy is 
usually rooted in contemporary his- 
tory. It has a religiously revelant 
message for contemporary history, 
and something of this history is in 
turn reflected in the prophetic mes- 
sage, just as in the sermon today 
which is aware of the human situa- 
tion to which it is addressed. 


IV 


UR FOURTH question as 

teachers of “the word of proph- 
ecy” is this: What were the funda- 
mental teachings of the prophets? 
What was their basic theology and 
religious emphasis? 


TEACHING 
THE WORD 
OF PROPHECY 


This is not too difficult to discover 
if we-read the prophets attentively. 
There are some differences between 
them, as in the New Testament be- 
tween James and Paul, but their 
basic theology is the same. 

The teacher of “the word of proph- 
ecy” should know what the proph- 
ets say about God, man, sin, and 
salvation. The very name Yahweh, 
the Lorp, calls for definition. The 
teacher should understand the con- 
cept of covenant, as expressed in the 
covenant relationship between God 
and his people Israel. There is a 
tension between the faithfulness of 
God and the faithfulness of his 
people which must be kept clearly 
in mind always. 

In the book, Prophecy Interpreted, 
there is a chapter on “The Prophets 
as Preachers of the Whole Counsel 
of God.” If we consider the prophets 
collectively this can truthfully be said 
of them. They preached the holiness, 
the righteousness, the justice, the 
mercy, the steadfast love, the faith- 
fulness of God. They indicted Israel 
as God’s people for their apostasy 
and sin, and they called urgently to 
repentance. They declared the judg- 
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ment of God on the human situa- 
tion, but they spoke also of forgive- 
ness and of redemption. They 
preached about faith, and they pro- 
claimed hope for the future for a 
remnant of God’s people. By pro- 
nouncing Woe on all forms of in- 
justice and oppression they implicit- 
ly summoned Israel to obedience to 
the commandment, “you shall love 
your neighbor as yourself” (Leviti- 
cus 19:18). 

There are many great passages 1n 
the prophets which seem to speak 
for themselves, needing little ex- 
planation but requiring only the 
listening ear. Space does not permit 
a list of them here; but the teacher 
of the prophetic word, whatever the 
book or the passage may be, should 
know them well and be able to apply 
them freely. If we are to do this, we 
must not let ourselves be mired 
down in the peripheral details of 
prophecy but must take our stand 
firmly on its fundamental truths. 


V 


NE FINAL question must be 

asked and answered: How is 
“the word of prophecy” related to 
the Messianic Hope? 

The question is not as easily an- 
swered as the words of Jesus in Luke 
24:44-47 might imply. The prophets 
say much about what God will do 
“in the latter days,” but direct ref- 
erences to the One whom God will 
send to act for him are not many. 
The passages which speak of a per- 
sonal Messiah are limited to the 
Davidic King prophecies and the 
Servant of Yahweh songs; and not 
all of these are direct references to 
the Messiah. The Messianic Age, 
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or “the time for establishing all that 
God spoke by the mouth of his holy 
prophets from of old” (Acts 3:21), 
1s more prominent than the Person 
of the Messiah. 

In this broader eschatological con- 
text, however, it is true that “the 
Messianic Hope is the central theme 
of the Bible” (A. G. Hebert, The 
Throne of David). There are many 
prophetic themes which are Messian- 
ically related, and which find their 
full consummation in the Christ 
event. These the teacher of “the 
word of prophecy” should discover 
and master. He should be aware of 
the character of the Old Testament 
as “a book written by fallible men, 
who were children of their people 
and of their age, but from which 
Jesus Christ our Lord recognized 
the voice of his heavenly Father, and 
in which he found his Word, whose 
‘fulfillment’ he regarded as his life 
mission, because according to him 
it was the book which testified of 
the Christ” (Ernst Sellin, in a Ger- 
man pamphlet from 1936, on “The 
Old Testament in Christian Worship 
and Instruction”). Sellin goes on to 
say that the Person of the expected 
Messiah cannot be separated from 
the rest of Old Testament religion; 
that is, from the expectation of the 
coming of God himself (Isaiah 
40:10), or from the whole Old Testa- 
ment doctrine concerning God, man, 
sin, and divine judgment and salva- 
tion. In this wider context the whole 
of “the word of prophecy” is mes- 
sianically related, whether it speaks 
directly of the Messiah or not. There 
is more to prophecy than direct mes- 
sianic prediction. The whole cove- 
nant of blessing which God made 
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with Abraham and his descendants 
is ultimately fulfilled in Christ and 
in the new covenant in his blood. 


| Be THINGS may be briefly 
mentioned in conclusion. 1. The 
prophets were probably involved in 
the writing of history as well as 
prophecy. In the Hebrew Bible the 
historical books from Joshua to 2 
Kings are called “The Former 
Prophets,” and the prophetical books 
from Isaiah to Malachi are called 
“The Latter Prophets.” 

2. There is even some justification 
for speaking of the whole Old 
Testament as being prophetic in 
character; as the Formula of Con- 
cord does when it says, “We believe, 
teach, and confess that the prophetic 
and apostolic writings of the Old 
and New Testaments are the only 
rule and norm according to which 
all doctrines and teachers alike must 


be appraised and judged.” 
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Why stuoy 
ABOUT ThE BIBLE? 


By A. N. Rocness 


Devout MOHAMMEDANS 
believe that their bible, the Koran, 
was written in heaven and dropped 
down to earth. They read it, there- 
fore, as a document that has never 
been touched by the hands of men. 

Sometimes we Christians are 
tempted to regard our Bible in the 
same manner. This, however, is all 
wrong. Our Bible was written by 
men (inspired, to be sure, by the 
Holy Ghost), and is the record of 
God’s dealings with men on this 
earth. It was written over a period 
of several thousand years. It repre- 
sents the revelation of God at sev- 
eral periods of time, periods vastly 
different from other periods. 
Throughout the 66 books of the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, 
God revealed himself step by step, 
giving to the people the knowledge 
of him which they could stand or 
which they would need. 

It was almost as if a man were 
to come into a dark cave with light 
for men who had been in darkness 
for a long time. He would hardly 
fill the cave with brilliant light at 
the outset; their eyes could not stand 
the glare. Even in Jesus’ day, our 
Lord said to his disciples, “There is 
still much that I could say to you, 
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but the burden would be too great 
for you now. However, when he 
comes who is the Spirit of truth, he 
will guide you into all the truth .. .” 
(john 16:12-13a, NEB). Even Jesus 
pointed the people to a day when 
God would reveal more to them 
than they could stand to know at 
that time. Later the Spirit spoke 
through evangelists and apostles. 


le WE ARE to understand what 
God wants to tell us through the 
Bible we are forced to study about 
the periods of history in which any 
part of the Bible story is recorded. 
This means, simply, that we must 
study about the Bible. Certainly if 
we really want to know what God 
intends to reveal to us, we must be 
willing to do this kind of study. 
Occasionally there are people who 
believe that any study about the 
Bible will lead us away from the 
Bible itself. This could happen. A 
person might become so intigued 
with books about the Bible that he 
might fail to return to the Bible. 
But this would not be because he 
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learned too much about the Bible. 
It would simply be a distraction of 
his interest, a kind of absent-minded- 
ness. It would be like a man who 
began studying the stucture and 
operation of his car. He might be- 
come so engrossed that he would 
forget to drive his car. Obviously, 
the corrective would not be to re- 
main ignorant about the operation 
of his car. The corrective would be 
that with more extensive knowledge 
he had about his car he now get be- 
hind the wheel and really enjoy and 
understand his car. His greater 
knowledge would only increase his 
appreciation and enjoyment of it. 
Like a car (which is a means of 
getting from one place to another), 
the Bible is a means whereby men 
may come to God and God to men. 
It is a means of grace. It is not an 
end in itself. We do not worship the 
Bible nor love the Bible, at least 
not in the same manner as we wor- 
ship and love God. A statue or a 
picture may convey some meaning 
about God. If we worship the picture 
we are idolaters. We may even be 
idolaters of the Bible, if we treat it 
as something utterly sacred, as God 
is sacred and holy. The Bible is dear 
to us because through it Jesus Christ 
is brought to us and we to him. 
We need not be afraid to regard 
the Bible as a human book, because 
it is no less divine because it is hu- 
man. God—our God—has a habit 
of using ordinary stuff for his pur- 
pose. When he wanted to put man 
on earth, he did not shape him in 
heaven and send him down in some 
angel chariot; he took the dust of 
the earth and breathed into the dust 
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the breath of life and made man 
the sort of creature that would live 
with angels and archangels forever. 
Even so, when he dies his body re- 
turns to the dust from which it has 
come. When he wanted us to have 
his body and blood in the Lord’s 
Supper, he used the common stuff 
of bread and wine and said, “This 
is my body . . . blood.” Similarly, 
when he wanted to reveal himself 
to men, he used events like Moses 
leading the Israelites out of Egypt 
and the birth of a Baby in Bethle- 
hem. And when he wants to talk 
to us, he does not use the language 
of angels, but he takes the words of 
men—inadequate and _ stumbling 
words—and makes them carry his 
Word. 


Ws UNDERSTAND God in the 
Bible, it is important to under- 
stand what form of communication 
any part of the Bible might be. Is 
it history or poetry or parable or 
drama or exhortation? What did the 
writer have in mind? Does he say 
more than he knows? 

The Old Testament book, Song 
of Solomon, is quite obviously a 
poem of romantic love. The author 
perhaps never intended it to be more. 
But God has lifted the whole poem 
to a higher level of meaning, a des- 
cription of the Lord’s love of his 
Bride, the church. He guided this 
book into the Old Testament collec- 
tion of books (or canon), to be used 
by his church as an assurance of his 
love for the church. As he shaped 
Adam out of dust, so has he shaped 
this romantic rhapsody to be his 
Word. 


“No part of the Bible will betray Jesus Christ, no matter how 


much study we give to the Book... .’ 


In Genesis 1, for example, we may 
ask whether the verses are a poetic 
account of creation or a reporter’s 
account (like a newspaper reporter 
on the scene). In either instance it 
will be God’s Word. If it is a re- 
porter’s account, then in six days 
each of 24 hours, the entire drama 
of creation was unfolded. If a poetic 
account, then the element of time 
may be of no significance. It would 
then be a grand epic account of the 
Creator on the one hand and crea- 
tion on the other hand, with the 
relationship between Creator and 
created being the important thing. 
In this day, when we talk about 
distant galaxies being billions of 
light years away from the earth, 
many Christians may prefer to re- 
gard the account as poetic—and 
with no loss to the Word of God. 

The writer of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, in the first chapters, portrays 
the thinking of a man who sees no 
hope in anything, not even in God. 
God has used this kind of literature 
in his Bible for the purpose of con- 
trast. If we should not bother to 
determine what literary form this 
has, and should open the Bible at 
random to read something from 
God to a dying man, and should 
read the first chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
we would certainly not be minister- 
ing God’s Word to him. In fact, 
God has explicitly warned us that we 
must rightly divide the word of 
truth. This means that we must 
know about the Bible, and not treat 
it as the Moslem treats his Koran. 
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b) 


We must know for what purpose 
any part of the Bible should rightly 
be used. 


Now. A WORD about author- 
ship. Who wrote the various books? 
In my King James Version the Book 
of Hebrews has this subtitle: “The 
Letter of the Apostle Paul to the 
Hebrews.” This version of the Bible 
(a.v. 1611) assumed that the author 
was Paul. Since then, with more 
thoroughgoing studies and the dis- 
covery of more ancient manuscripts, 
almost all Greek scholars believe 
that the literary style of this book is 
so different from the style found in 
the major Pauline Epistles that it 
would be almost impossible to think 
that the same person could have 
written Hebrews. But, again I ask, 
does it matter? God has taken this 
book into his collection of books 
which became the New Testament, 
and (whoever the author) has made 
it the carrier of his Word to us. 
Then, too, it is important to in- 
terpret Scripture in the context of 
the situation in which it was written. 
In 1 Corinthians 11 and 14, the 
Apostle Paul seems to lay down the 
rule that no woman should ever 
pray without having a covering on 
her head (a hat) and that she 
should never speak to the congrega- 
tion, not even to ask a question 
(“ ... they can ask their own hus- 
bands at home,” 1 Corinthians 14: 
35a, NEB). Apparently there were 
situations in Corinth in that day 
which prompted Paul to give this 
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counsel to this congregation. But 
we probably would misjudge God’s 
Word were we to make this rule for 
one congregation the general rule for 
all congregations for all time. If we 
did, what would happen to our 
thousands of fine church school 
teachers and our excellent ALCW 
programs today? 

Let us remember that the Holy 
Spirit is still at work, and that if 
we are willing to study about the 
Bible and the times in which it 
was written, we shall be guided by 
the Spirit to find the saving Truth, 
which is Jesus Christ. 


No AMOUNT of study about 
the Bible will dislodge us from the 
Person, Jesus Christ. Properly un- 
derstood, the whole of the Old 
Testament and the whole of the 
New Testament (the Bible in all its 
parts) are woven together into a 
witness to him. He emerges as 
Savior and Lord, the Living Word, 
the Truth. No part of the Bible will 
betray him, no matter how much 
study we give to the Book or about 
the Book. 

Above all, we who are of the 
Christian family must in faith con- 
fess that the Bible is the Word of 
God. This Book is peculiarly where 
God reveals or discloses himself to 
us. If the scholars contend that parts 
of the Bible have their origins, or 
their parallels, in other ancient liter- 
ature, we should not be troubled. 
C. S. Lewis in his book, Rejlections 
on the Psalms, says, “I have there- 
fore no difficulty in accepting, say, 
the view of those scholars who tell 
us that the account of Creation in 
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Genesis is derived from earlier 
Semitic stories which were pagan 
and mythical. We must of course 
be quite clear what “derived from” 
means. Stories do not reproduce 
themselves like mice. They are told 
by men. Each reteller . . . may 
change it knowingly or deliberately 
... When a series of such retellings 
turns a creation story which at first 
had almost no religious or meta- 
physical significance into a story 
which achieves the idea of true Crea- 
tion and of a transcendent Creator 
(as Genesis does), then nothing will 
make me believe that some of the 
retellers, or some one of them, has 
not been guided (inspired) by God.” 
The Bible, to Mr. Lewis, is a book 
of faith, and nothing can persuade 
him that God has not had his hand 
in giving it to us. 

Most of the books about the Bible 
are written by men of faith. Some 
books may, of course, be written by 
men who are more concerned about 
exhibiting their scholarship than 
about edifying or enriching the 
people of faith. Some care needs, 
therefore, to be exercised in the 
selecting of books. But surely most 
of the writers which will be recom- 
mended by a Christian publishing 
house will be the sort of men and 
women who hope to strengthen our 
faith. 

Return to the Bible itself—again 
and again. It is from its pages that 
God speaks in a unique way. Out 
from its pages, the Lord comes into 
the heart of the devout reader and 
seeker. Study about the Bible, and 
study diligently. But it is in the 
Bible itself where the Bread of Life 


can be found. 
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Home 
Meetings for Bible 


ap HE GOSPEL is a saving event 
that occurs in human relations, and 
not a body of knowledge for mere 
verbal transmission.”* This focuses 
upon an essential element in Chris- 
tian education: the need for honest 
personal relationships in which the 
Gospel can come alive. Today there 
is an increasing awareness that the 
uniqueness and power of Christian- 
ity lies not so much in its formulas 
and propositions, as it does in re- 
lationships. In all parts of the coun- 
try churches of all sizes are ex- 
periencing a thrilling spiritual re- 
newal through involving adults in 
small informal study groups meeting 
in homes. 

There are many Christian leaders 
today who are convinced that the 
future of the church rests not so 
much in its mass movements, rallies, 
and programs as it does in its use 
of small groups gathered for study 
and discussion of life’s great issues 
to which the Bible speaks. 

There is good ground historically 
for this statement. In fact all the 
great movements in Christianity 
have been based on the training of 

*Reuel L. Howe, “Image of the Min- 
istry,” in The Making of Ministers (Min- 


neapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1964) peeez2- 
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Study 


By Roserr G. KonzELMAN 


small groups. Recall that the church 
began with a group of 12 earnest 
men whom Christ brought together. 
Small groups formed all over the 
Roman Empire and in a few cen- 
turies the world was claimed in the 
name of Christ. St. Benedict and St. 
Francis of Assisi gathered small 
groups about them and so brought 
about reforms in the character of life 
in their times. In the early years of 
the Christian era to be a Christian 
meant to belong to a community of 
people who shared their lives and 
concerns both fully and deeply. 

Two of the great needs of man 
of our time are the need for an 
authoritative word to guide, strength- 
en, and assure man in his quest 
for meaning, and for supporting 
and challenging human _ relation- 
ships. The small informal study 
group serves both needs exceedingly 
well, providing the one, through the 
Holy Scriptures, the source and 
norm of the Christian’s life, and the 
other in the close fellowship of other 
Christians centered in the quest for 
meaning through the study of Chris- 
tian truth within the context of the 
Christian Church. 

The use of small informal groups 
not only partakes of that which is 
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essentially Christian in Christian 
education, but they help meet many 
of the practical problems of time, 
space, and leadership inherent in 
more formal types of Christian study 
opportunities. One congregation 
which has found a great blessing in 
small group studies is Good Shep- 
herd Church of Coquitlam, New 
Westminster, B.C., Canada. Pastor 
Lawrence E. Reyelts tells the story: 


V E CALL THEM ‘home meet- 
ings. That is what they are. We 
schedule them to meet weekly for 
from three to eight times, depending 
on the time available and the study 
being pursued. They are designed 
for Bible study—topical or inductive, 
on a portion or an entire book. 

“These home meetings are ar- 
ranged by our congregation’s parish 
education committee, except in the 
fall when our stewardship committee 
uses them for its annual emphasis. 
We have used guides available from 
the various departments of the 
church—parish education, evangel- 
ism, and stewardship. On some oc- 
casions we have developed our own 


Mr. Konzelman is director of adult ed- 
ucation for the Department of Parish Edu- 
cation. 
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studies—Holy Communion, partners 
with God, worshipping God. 

“The studies are guided by lay 
leaders who have the help of brief- 
ings by the pastor. We schedule as 
many groups to meet weekly in a 
given series as we can find leaders 
and as we feel will have an average 
of nine people present. 

“We divide the entire adult mem- 
bership—sometimes geographically, 
sometimes by evening preference, 
sometimes at random—and see that 
each member is invited by mail and 
phone to a particular group. Our 
most successful series of studies in- 
volved 19 groups (and_ leaders) 
meeting weekly which brought out 
more than 130 participants and at a 
time when our congregation num- 
bered only 200 confirmed members. 

“We've found that our more reg- 
ular participants would like the 
studies to run for longer periods. 
But we like to end a series and start 
a new one a month or two later. 
Then our leaders are not under ob- 
ligation for unduly long periods of 
time and we have the benefit of 
new promotion and new groupings 
with each new series. 

“However, our greatest problem 
is involving new people, for in spite 
of the popularity of the program 
many of our members, old and new, 
have not yet paid a first visit to a 
home meeting. One solution is try- 
ing to involve as many such people 
as hosts with a meeting in their 
home. Still some of our non-partici- 
pants become wearied with the fre- 
quent invitations to the home meet- 
ings, but we tell them that it is 
better than being ignored. 
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“Some groups have minor prob- 
lems in understanding the Bible. 
But what serious Bible student 
doesn’t? But the pastor is as close 
as the nearest phone. Some groups 
have found that the more expe- 
rienced Bible students in any group 
are able to mutually solve the prob- 
lem with the help of cross references. 

“We have had the pastor preach 
a series of sermons to compliment 
the studies in progress. When this 
is done, it seems that sermons are 
more appreciated and better under- 
stood. We have also used mass meet- 
ings with special speakers, films, and 
the like to supplement the home 
meetings. These have met with less 
success for we've immediately lost 
some of the appeal and effectiveness 
of small group participation. 

“We have had and in some cases 
still have about every other form of 
adult Bible study known to man. 
But we would not exchange our 
home meetings for any of them— 
nor for all of them together. We 
like home meetings for Bible study. 
They remind us a great deal of 
what we picture the early Christians 
in the Book of Acts to be doing. We 
highly recommend home meetings 
for Bible study.” 


Have YOU EVER tried the 
small informal group as a_ vital 
force in your own effort to involve 
every member of your congregation 
in meaningful Christian study op- 
portunities? Why not begin this 
fall? More information about such 
programs can be secured from the 
director of Adult education of the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Senior High Curriculum 


"Getting the Giblez Message’ 


Can YOU hear me? Did you 
get me? A world of difference lies 
between these two questions. 

One is a question of ability to 
detect sound and distinguish intel- 
ligible words. The other is a matter 
first of understanding, then of ac- 
cepting. It is to grasp, to take hold 
of—to make one’s own and to 
possess as personal property or as 
a very part of oneself. 

That Getting the Bible’s Message 
should be one of the first elective 
courses in the new American Luther- 
an Church Senior High Curriculum 
is no matter of chance. The title is 
not “Understanding the Bible’s Mes- 
gage, or Learning... or Seek: 
ing..., orestudying ...,” or “Dis- 
cussing ...,” though all are includ- 
ed. The title and aim is “Getting the 
Bible’s Message.” 

This three-month course is not 
a study about the Bible (its origin 
and how it came to us, whether or 
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By Mito L. BrexKeE 


not it is true). It is designed to in- 
volve students and teacher alike in 
experiences with the Word of God 
and face to face with the One who 
reveals himself in the Bible. Though 
it is not a survey of the content of 
the various Bible books, Getting the 
Bible’s Message will lead the stu- 
dent into all corners of the Old 
Testament and the New as he ex- 
amines Bible creeds, sermons, sum- 
maries, contrasts, letters, biographies, 
commands, and promises. It is not an 
overview or a resumé of Bible his- 
tory but an adventure in search of 
the core of the Bible’s timeless mes- 
sage, pertinent in all ages—the old, 
old story that is ever new. 

Is it not rather presumptuous to 
expect to get the Bible’s message in 


Mr. Brekke, pastor of Our Savior’s 
Church, Omaha, Neb., is on leave of ab- 
sence to serve as assistant to the director 
of high school education in the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education. 
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12 or 13 weeks of church school at 
one session per week? Surely, un- 
numbered scholars have studied the 
Scriptures for their entire life with- 
out approaching the time when they 
would even consider saying, “Now I 
know the entire message of the 
Bible, all there is to get!” Yet God 
has promised, “So shall my word be 
that goes forth from my mouth; it 
shall not return to me empty, but it 
shall accomplish that which I pur- 
pose, and prosper in the thing for 
which I sent it,” Isaiah 55:11. And 
how often it has truly been said 
that even a child can get the mes- 
sage God reveals of himself in Jesus 
Christ, if he is willing! 

Lutheran Youth Research has re- 
vealed that!, though most teenagers 
in the high school departments of 
our church schools have been con- 
firmed, the majority, nevertheless, 
do not feel they can read their 
Bible with comprehension though 
they feel they should do so. They 


*Many congregations have benefitted 
teachers and teenagers both by equipping 
their church school library with copies of 
Profiles of Church Youth by Merton P. 
Strommen. 
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An ideal senior high class: face- 
to-face group, no more than 10 in 
a class, using courses developed 
where teenage and church con- 
cerns intersect. ALC Department 
of TV/Radio/Films Photo. 


are asking for help from the church. 
Getting the Bible’s Message provides 
primarily personal study of the 
Bible itself but also with some prac- 
tical experience in how. 


Four PRINCIPLES for inter- 
preting the Bible are introduced for 
use throughout the course by the 
students themselves: 

1. Seek the purpose and meaning 
of Scripture in Jesus Christ, 

2. Let Scripture interpret Scrip- 
ture, 

3. See the historical situation be- 
fore attempting to interpret the 
meaning of any passage, and 

4. Do not expect to understand 
the Bible apart from obeying it. 

Getting the Bible’s Message 
doesn’t begin with the rules of inter- 
pretation but with experiences where 
these rules can be discovered and 
used. The purpose of the course, 
then, is primarily practical. Learn- 
ing how to study and interpret the 
Bible correctly while using the prop- 
er tools, however, is used as a 
means to the end of finding the 
main message in all of Scripture. 
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The main message of the Bible 
can be summed up in one word— 
redemption. Yet, it is one thing for 
a student to grasp the idea of a re- 
deeming God. It is quite another 
to experience being redeemed by 
the living God who loves us in 
Jesus Christ today. Therefore the 
senior high student should not be 
surprised to become engaged in 
soul-searching personal quizzes, con- 
versations that may lead students 
and teacher to feel convicted of their 
sins, unsuccessful in their attempt 
to improve conduct, and occasions 
for being forgiving and for being 
forgiven—all that pupils and teacher 
may experience the main message 
of the Bible rather than merely 
grasping it as an idea. 


Tue TEACHER’S GUIDE pro- 
vided includes continuous specific 
examples of what to do and how to 
do it. Nevertheless the teacher’s 
guide has not been prepared to be 
a recipe book to be followed pre- 
cisely in every detail. No two classes 
are ever alike, nor should they be. 
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They include different persons with 
different needs. There are more 
tools than any one teacher may need 
in the teacher’s guide. The teacher 
is expected to select and modify 
from the many suggestions just the 
tools each needs to guide his own 
class in teaching-learning experiences 
personally fruitful for each member 
in getting the Bible’s message. 

The right question is not What is 
the Bible’s message, but Who? The 
message of the Bible above all others 
is the Person, Jesus, who is alive and 
acts and commands and makes 
promises! In keeping with the con- 
viction that Christianity is a relation- 
ship to be lived and not only doc- 
trines to be learned, Getting the 
Bible’s Message is aimed at helping 
the learner meet and relate himself 
to the Person, Jesus Christ. The 
course will succeed when teenagers 
and their teachers meet Jesus Christ, 
or deepen their personal relationship 
with him. The course will be success- 
ful when they respond to him with 
love, faith, and obedience because 
they know him to be their Savior 
and their Lord! al 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maser SIHLER 


Filmstrips Coordinated with Lessons 


4 Peers AUGUST LUTHERAN 
TEACHER provides an outline 
of units and lessons for Bible Story- 
time, Year 2 and for “About God 
and Me,” the first grade Augsburg 
Graded Series course, one outline 
for congregations which start the 
Sunday school year in September 
and another outline for those starting 
the year in October. Here 1s a listing 
of filmstrips which may be used 
with lessons in each outline. Please 
note that we suggest filmstrips only 
where the visual aid will provide en- 
richment to the Bible lesson or with 
the worship service. The filmstrips 
may be used for a department assem- 
bly or by a teacher with a class. 
When a teacher uses the film- 
strip with his class, he has oppor- 
tunity for a tremendous learning 
experience. He may use the film- 
strip to introduce the Bible story 
or to review it. If he uses the film- 
strip to introduce the Bible story, 
the class should discuss it and then 
the filmstrip should be seen a second 
time without the record of script 
with the children given opportunity 
to answer questions the teacher asks. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing 
House. 
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Finally, the teacher may permit 
the children to tell about each frame 
as he re-runs the filmstrip. Since 
filmstrips for this age level are 
shorter, very little time is needed 
to run it through. A small, compact 
projector, so simple that children can 
operate, also heightens interest. 

If a teacher will remember that 
children learn through participation 
and repetition, and learn more in 
less time and remember it longer 
when they use both eyes and ears 
for learning, the teacher need not 
feel that repeating the filmstrip is 
a waste of time. 


For schools beginning Bible Story- 
time, Year 2 on September 13: 


Unit 1—We Love God’s House 

Opening worship, Stories About 
Church, a set of four filmstrips and 
two records. Titles: We Go to 
Church, Happy Times at Church, 
Making Friends at Church, Gifts 
for Our Church. Use one or use one 
each Sunday in this unit. Running 
time is from four to five minutes. 
Complete set $19.50, sale; each film- 
strip and record $7.25. 

September 27, Session 3, SFS, 
Samuel the Helper, from Boys and 
Girls of the Bible, sale, $7.00. 
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Unit 2—God Helps Us (Stories of 
David) 

October 11, Session 5, SFS, Da- 
vid, a Shepherd, from Boys and Girls 
of the Bible, sale, $7.00. 


Unit 10—We Worship God 

November 22, Session 44, SFS, 
Gifts for Our Church (see Stories 
About Church). 

November 29, Thanksgiving with 
Carol and Peter helps kindergarten 
children understand why we give 
special thanks to God. Color, 33 
frames, with record, sale, $8.50. 


Unit 3—God Sent His Son 

December 15, Session 12, SFS 
The Angel’s Good News (Church- 
Craft) from Early Childhood of 
Jesus. Sale, $7.00. 

December 22, Sesston 13, SFS, 
Simeon’s “Thank You” Prayer 
(Church-Craft) from Early Child- 
hood of Jesus, sale, $7.00, or use the 
delightful film, Christmas in Hong 
Kong, color, 20 minutes, rental 


$15.00. 
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For Sunday schools beginning Bible 
Storytime, Year 2, on October 4: 

Begin with Unir 1 and follow 
through in sequence using the same 
audio-visual helps suggests here for 
Units 2, and 3. 


FOR GRADE |, ABOUT GOD 
AND ME 


Basic Needs 
Jesus, the Friend (Family Films), 


set of four filmstrips and two re- 


cords, sale $19.50. 


God’s Best Gift (Church-Craft), 
sound filmstrip, sale, $8.00. 


Early Childhood of Jesus (Church- 
Craft), set of four filmstrips and 


four records, sale, $25.00. 
Sunday Around the World (Joint 


Committee of Missionary Educa- 
tion), filmstrip with manual, sale, 


$5.00. 


Additional Filmstrips 

Stories About the Seasons 

Stories About Home and Family 

Stories Jesus Told 

Stories About Church 

The above filmstrip sets are pro- 
duced especially for kindergarten 
and primary classes by Family Films. 
There are four filmstrips and two 
records in each set. Sale complete 
set, each $19.50, individual  film- 
strips $5.25, individual records $2.00. 

Jesus, Friend of Little Children 
from Bible Stories for Little Boys 
and Girls (Church-Craft), set of 


four filmstrips and four records, sale 


$25.00. 


Bible Stories for Children (Cathe- 
dral), set of six filmstrips and three 
records, sale $40.50. 
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Lesson-by-lesson Correlation of Filmstrips with Grade | 


Recognizing the fact that many churches have established basic or even extensive 
filmstrip libraries, we have prepared a lesson-by-lesson correlation of filmstrips for 
Grade |. This makes it possible for teachers to use filmstrips from the church library 
as they fit into lesson plans and the church schedule of equipment use. 


Unit |: Lesson | JESUS AND THE CHILDREN, SFS, from Jesus 

the Friend $7.25 
Unit 2: Lesson 5 GOD'S AUTUMN WORLD, SFS, from Stories About 

the Seasons $7.25 
Unit 2: Lesson 8 GOD'S WONDERFUL WORLD, FS, use selected 

frames $5.50 
Unit 3: Lesson 9 WHEN DADDY COMES HOME, SFS, from Stories 

About Home and Family $7.25 
Unit 4: Lessons 12-16 GOD'S BEST GIFT $8.00 

EARLY CHILDHOOD OF JESUS, set of four film- 

strios and 4 records $25.00 
Unit 5: Lessons 17-20 JESUS, THE FRIEND, set of four filmstrips and 

2 records $19.50 
Unit 6: Lesson 22 A BASKET LUNCH from Jesus Friend of Little 

Children $7.00 
Unit 6: Lesson 23 THE CENTURION'S SERVANT from Story of Jesus, 

Part 3 $5.00 
Unit 6: Lesson 24 THE LOVING FATHER from Stories Jesus Told $7.25 
Unit 6: Lesson 25 THE HEALING OF BETHESDA, from The Living 

Bible: Miracles of Jesus, Part | $5.00 
Unit 6: Lesson 26 THE BURNING BUSH, from The Life of Moses, FS, 

use selected frames $5.00 
Unit 7: Lesson 29 SOMETHING WONDERFUL, SFS, from Bible Stories 

for Children $9.00 
Unit 9: Lessons 35-38 STORIES ABOUT CHURCH, 4 filmstrips and 2 

records $19.50 
Unit 9: Lesson 39 SUNDAY AROUND THE WORLD $5.00 


Unit 10: Lesson 42 MAN BORN BLIND from Story of Jesus, Part 2 $5.00 
JESUS HEALS THE MAN BORN BLIND, from the 


Living Bible: Miracles of Jesus, Part 2 $5.00 
Unit 10: Lesson 44 A GOOD NEIGHBOR, from Stories Jesus Told $7.25 
Unit 10: Lesson 46 RUTH, A FAITHFUL WOMAN, from Old Testament 

Scriptures, FS, for use selected frames $6.00 
Unit Il: Lesson 50 GIFTS FOR OUR CHURCH, from Stories About 

Church, SFS $7.25 
Unit Il: Lesson 52 BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION from Story of Jesus, 

Part |, last half of filmstrip. $5.00 


(SFS—sound filmstrip) 
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UR 
LEMENTARY 


CHOOLS 


By Gorpon Harso 


Music unites 
the school 
and 

the church 
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Bees EARLY 20th century pro 
vided a rich use of Christian 
music in many institutions of learn- 
ing. Today we sense a decline in its 
national use; it is being “pushed” 
out of public places of instruction. 
By this I mean that the music is 
losing its true function, that of spir- 
itual edification. The Christian an- 
thems, sacred compositions, such as 
the motet, the cantata, and the ora- 
torio are, however, widely used on 
the concert stage or for study; not 
so with the hymnal. The hymnal 
sits on the shelf at home or in the 
pew rack at the church. 

It seems to me that in the Lu- 
theran elementary school is an an- 
swer. We can “push” the hymnal 
into full time service so that its ef- 
fect can be felt in the school, the 
church, and the home. This can be 
done with any good Christian music. 

Certainly good music can enrich 
Christian education. Protestants are 
increasingly recognizing that paint- 
ers, sculptors, dramatists, poets, and 
musicians have created works which 
glorify God. They realize that they 
are expressions of religious emotions 
in which others can share. But of 
all the arts I believe that music 
speaks most quickly to us. For the 
very young and for the elderly, it 
has a way of bringing about a re- 


This is a digest of one in a series of ad- 
dresses and demonstrations on “Music 
Throughout the School” presented at the 
second triennial convention-workshop of 
the American Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion, Ft. Collins, Colorado, August 9-14, 
1964. Mr. Hafso is the full-time music in- 
structor in the Lutheran elementary school 
conducted by Emmanuel Lutheran Church, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
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sponse to that which is noble, beau- 
tiful, and partaking of the divine. 

Luther, Calvin, and John Wesley 
were among the leaders who recog- 
nized the emotional, spiritual, and 
intellectual benefits coming to those 
who sang in church. They recog- 
nized that singing helped people to 
express feelings that they could not 
otherwise put into words. They 
knew that music helped to pre- 
pare people for religious experiences. 
They knew too, that people could 
gain knowledge of the Scriptures by 
singing hymns adapted from bibli- 
cal texts. 

Imagine the knowledge of God 
that can be derived from the hymnal 
in our Lutheran elementary schools! 
You know that a child, or for that 
matter, an adult, can always find 
the hymn helpful to sustain a gen- 
uine connection to God. A hymn 
sung in the classroom can aid in set- 
tling down a restless class. A hymn 
will not lose its significance even 
when used for “the pause that re- 
freshes.” A hymn can be like a 
vitamin or a tonic to your system. 
Schopenhauer ranked music highest 
among the arts for the very reason 
that it expressed deep realities that 
could not be expressed in the other 
arts. The hymn can do this too. 

Since the early Christian era, mu- 
sic played an important role in the 
stream of life. Great composers have 
provided the centuries with great 
music, both sacred and secular. Men 
like Palestrina, Bach, and Handel 
have expressed so deeply through 
their music the profoundness of a 
great and loving God. And indeed 
we all have in our own lives felt 
closer to God through the power of 
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music. When used in the cause of 
Christ, music not only carries its 
own natural power, but it also car- 
ries the endued power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Education found a champion in 
the early Christian church. The spir- 
itual leaders realized that for man 
to comprehend fully the significance 
of God and his creation he must 
develop man’s thinking process to 
reason and form values through 
sound judgments. We too must de- 
velop the significance of God in 
music education in our schools—us- 
ing the hymnal is one procedure. 

Certainly the leading textbook in 
a Lutheran elementary school is the 
Bible. I believe that the hymnal 
ranks second. It is another way that 
God can be revealed to the student. 
The hymnal also contains an expres- 
sion that children love, singing. 
How can we use it? There are many 
ways: 

LEARNING HyMNs—hymns as a 
prayer song directed to some mem- 
ber of the Trinity, for example: Fa- 
ther, “Praise, my soul, the King of 
heaven”; Son, “O Jesu so meek”; 
Holy Spirit, “Holy Spirit, truth di- 
vine. 

Hymns oF prRAIsE: “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow,” 
“Holy, holy, holy.” 

Soncs oF Testimony: “My Jesus I 
love thee.” 

CHAPEL SERVICES, using a hymn- 
of-the-month. 

The hymnal can be used for study 
of the liturgy, seasons of the church- 
year, theology and doctrine, study 
of melodies and texts, authors and 
composers, encouraging students to 
write Christian poems, developing 
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note reading ability, and for choir 
use. 

Even in many Christian homes 
the hymnal is used only for familiar 
hymns. In our schools the hymnal 
can be used as a textbook, part of 
the curriculum, and for research and 
study. If possible there should be a 
copy for each child from Grade 2 
up. Hymns are sung in many homes 
because a child has come home with 
a new hymn. The children we teach 
today are the congregations of to- 
morrow. If our congregations are 
to sing the hymns then, they must 
be sung now. We desire attachment 
to Christ through the hymn. 

A close relationship of church 
and school through music can be 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"Before we teach that lesson 


on gossip, listen to this!" 
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achieved in several ways. Here is 
what we have done for Reforma- 
tion. A chapel day is set up to in- 
clude a pageant built around the 
historic event. All students observe 
the dramatic re-enactment out-of- 
doors of the nailing of the 95 theses 
to the door of the Wittenberg 
church. Trumpets then play the 
great hymn, “A mighty fortress.” 
The pastor then leads the procession, 
the youth choir, then the student 
body, into the church for a Refor- 
mation service. 

This is just one of many oppor- 
tunities by which music can unite 
the school and the church. Thus 
used, music is truly the “handmaid 
of religion.” 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Our Mission Project 

As previously announced, the fall 
mission emphasis for all the children 
of The American Lutheran Church 
is the work of the American and the 
Canadian Bible Societies. 

Use the suggestions given in the 
September issue to introduce this 
project to your juniors. Then, having 
aroused their curiosity, you will 
want to help them answer the ques- 
tions raised. The following informa- 
tion has been gleaned from recent 
issues of the American Bible 
Society’s magazine, Bible Society 
Record. 

© There are 500 million people 
between the ages of 15 and 50 in 
the world who cannot read. 

® Each year 70 million people 
learn to read. Someone must have 
translated the Bible or a part of the 
Bible into their language so they 
can read for themselves the story of 
God’s love for them. 


® Each year 60 million children 
are born in the world. They too, 
must learn about God’s love for 
them. 


® More than 2,200 languages are 
spoken in the world. Many of these 
languages have not yet been reduced 
to writing. 

® The whole Bible has been 
translated into only 228 of these 
languages. A minimum of one book 
of the Bible has been published in 
1,202 languages. This means that 
there are 1,000 languages in which 
no part of the Bible is available. 

® The American Bible Society 
was organized in 1816 for the pur- 
pose of translating, publishing, and 
distributing the Holy Scriptures. 
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Junior 


Lutheran 


° Translating the Bible or a book 
of the Bible into a strange language 
is a very difficult task. More than 
3,000 translators are engaged in this 
work at the present time. 

© The American Bible Society 
makes Bibles and portions of the 
Bible available at a very low cost. 
It does not carry on its work for 
profit. Therefore it must depend 
upon the interested people of the 
United States to support its work. 

®* The American Lutheran 
Church is one of the 56 denomina- 
tions supporting the work of the 
American Bible Society. 

° The American Bible Society is 
planning to distribute 85 million 
copies of Scripture during 1964. By 
1965, its 150th anniversary, it plans 
to distribute 150 million copies. 
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By Exrta M. Osten 


Each one of us can help them reach 
that goal. 

® Boys and girls, men and wom- 
en, can help by becoming members 
of the Bible-a-Month Club. Mem- 
bership is $25.00 a year (or $2.00 a 
month and $3.00 in December). 
Membership may begin any time. 


How We Can Help 

This fall Junior Lutherans have 
the opportunity to help in the work 
of the American and the Canadian 
Bible Societies. They can: 

© Decide to use a part of their 
allowance and place it in the special 
offering envelope. 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran Program. 
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® Do some extra work to earn 
the money they want to give for the 
project. Or, decide to do without 
something they do not really need 
and give the money. 

® Pray for the work of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society and for all those 
who are working to help people 
have Bibles. 

© Decide that we as Junior 
Lutherans will remember the work 
of the Bible Society each year. 


To You, the Leaders 


The American Bible Society pub- 
lishes a magazine Bible Society Rec- 
ord which appears ten times a year. 
Subscription is $2.00 a year. It is 
suggested that you subscribe for it 
and share the copy each month with 
your junior group. 

Each year at Thanksgiving time, 
the Society offers a bookmark listing 
daily Bible readings. Why not secure 
enough bookmarks for your Junior 
Lutherans? 

Plan to use the filmstrip “Apostle 
to the Indians” described in the 
July issue of LurHrran TEACHER. 
Consult with your Sunday school 
superintendent and education com- 
mittee about securing the filmstrip. 

Have your Junior Lutherans make 
some posters and prepare a display 
of Bibles when promoting the mis- 
sion project. 

Encourage parents to include a 
Bible, one with good print, in the 
Christmas gifts for their children. 
Many third and fourth graders are 
interested and want to have a Bible 
of their own. Consult the latest 
Augsburg Publishing House catalog 
for suggestions. 
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Direct 
Lines 


ByarG: 


RicHarp EvEeNson 


GG 

AN A BLIND MAN lead a 
blind man? Will they not both fall 
into a pit? A disciple is not above 
his teacher, but every one when he 
is fully taught will be lke his 
teacher ... The good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart pro- 
duces good, and the evil man out 
of his evil treasure produces evil; 
for out of the abundance of the 


heart his mouth speaks.’ Luke 
6:39-40, 45. 
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“Everyone. . . 


VERYONE ... will be like his 

teacher! Where you end up de- 
pends on whom you follow! Of 
course, if you follow a blind man, 
“Will they not both fall into a pit?” 
But how do you know if he’s blind? 
You have to listen to his heart. 

Listen to the teacher's message. 
Is his message the message of the 
Bible, the message of the Gospel? 
Does he point to Jesus, God with 
us? If you can hear the answer to 
these two questions, then you can 
hear the teacher at his heart. 

This may not be very easy— 
listening to the teacher’s heart—for 
every man is sinful. But Christ’s 
teachers are both sinful and re- 
deemed and here there can be a 
turmoil. I must confess this was 
the depth of my problem as a leader. 
At the heart of what is me there 
were two of me, each murmuring 
against the other. (I guess I have 
a heart murmur.) And I hear that 
murmur every time I go to speak 
a word for Christ or do a deed for 
Christ. 


Ve AGO at a meeting of 
the Hub Region of the Lutheran 
Student Association, I discovered 
that heart murmur. It alarmed me, 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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will be like his teacher”’ 


and I worked hard to get rid of it. 
But I had to admit that I was pretty 
much interested in hearing, “Doesn’t 
he do a good job!” I was following 
the poorest reason for wanting to be 
a leader for Christ. Then Christ was 
the pretext, the excuse. It wasn’t 
work in Christ’s name, but in my 
name. Hypocrisy! 

It was an awful thing to hear in 
my heart. At the time I was strug- 
gling with the question of the min- 
istry. Could someone with a heart 
murmur such as mine go into the 
Christian ministry? The thought 
plagued me. It was spring—buds 
blooming, green growing. My life 
was gray and damp, like scudding 
skies of April. I had a murmur in 
my heart and I couldn’t tell how 
serious a sickness it might be. 


| eae to Chicago to see my 
spiritual father, Pastor Fredrik 
Schiotz, then Executive Secretary of 
the Student Service Commission of 
the American Lutheran Conference. 
I told him about my heart murmur. 
I suggested that perhaps I should 
turn away from the ministry. 

Dr. Schiotz reminded me about 
the sinfulness of every man. He said 
that I must keep on hearing my 
heart murmur, in fact it would never 
leave. It is as Luther said, Simul 
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justus et peccator, “At the same time 
justified and a sinner.” 

Dr. Schiotz went on to say that 
he couldn’t prepare a single sermon 
without confessing that he wanted 
his hearers to think well of Fredrik 
Schiotz, but that he earnestly desired 
to preach the Gospel. He said that 
his prayer was, “Take me and my 
sinful heart, and use me as you will. 
You speak, so it is CArist who is 
seen and Christ who is heard. 


HIS HAS BECOME my prayer 
too, for my heart also wants to 
proclaim Jesus. I know that if you 
are to follow me and if you listen 
to my heart, you will hear a mur- 
mur. But I pray that you will hear 
a voice above the murmur: Jesus. 
He has spoken to me. He has 
named my name. He has made me 
his own. He has given me a new 
heart—yes, the one with the mur- 
mur. Without him it would have 
only a single sound. Now I thank 
him for the heart that has the mur- 
mur, for then I know his voice is 
speaking in my life. I hope that you 
can hear his voice too. 

“Everyone will be like his teach- 
er.” Where you end up depends on 
whom you follow. You must listen to 
his heart, “for out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaks.” 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


lands 


By R. A. VocELEY 


FOR 


CG, HECK YOUR PLANS with the 
following list: 
We are following up our parish 
education institute courses by— 
_____ Work in our education com- 
mittee. 

____ Senior high classes. 

_____ In-congregation discussion of 
confirmation. 

_____ Preservice training. 

Adult Christian education. 

We are also following up our— 
_____ Parish Education Survey. 


_____. New classes, 
facilities, 
pupil-teacher relationships, 
lesson materials. 

_____ Evangelism plans. 


_____ Stewardship emphasis on 
American Bible Society. 


"The Bible: Book of Faith" 


We hope that this course is be- 
ing offered to many groups of adults 
as well as to teachers. This course 
is excellent advance preparation for 
three of the study courses which will 
be available next fall. 


Bible Emphasis Week 


We seek reports of your reactions 
to the Bible Emphasis Week as you 
planned and conducted it in your 
congregation. 

What were the positive factors 
in the three-session plan? What were 
the negative factors? 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 


Department of Parish Education. 
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The procedure was planned to be 
elemental, to interest as many mem- 
bers as possible. 

Did this emphasis provide op- 
portunities for suggesting specific 
follow-up for: 

Devotional use of the Bible? 

More classes? 

New study groups? 


A Look Ahead 


THe Epucation CommirrTee: 
Have there been new members on 
your committee or changes of as- 
signments or sub-committees? If so, 
what resources are you providing 
for those responsible? 

Bupcrr: As you anticipate new 
opportunities in 1965—for example, 
more adult groups, more senior high 
classes, the new junior high pro- 
gram—try to estimate your budget 
so that the total education program 
and work of your congregation is 
adequately seen and provided for in 
the budget of your congregation. 

Annuat Report: Not Already! 
Not quite, but if your committee is 
to approve a report before it is sub- 
mitted to the printer, time is head- 
ing toward December. 


A Word 


Because of various changes in the 
new mailing procedures this past 
summer, certain statements which 
were prepared and printed in early 
June about the July mailing were 
later invalidated, but could not be 
changed. Your understanding of this 
has been appreciated. 
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Questions 
and 
Answers 


By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


Q - To us, the answer (to the ques- 
tion on conversion and being born 
again in the July issue) promotes 
liberal extremism .. . It is not ac- 
cording to Scripture (John 3:3)... 
We have a false assurance on a sal- 


vation based on baptism. 
M. P. R., Iowa 


pn The questions revolving 
around rebirth, baptism, and the in- 
terpretation of John 3 are too large 
to undertake an answer in this col- 
umn. Volumes have been written 
and the Lutheran church has taken 
some clear stands on these issues. 
But you raise another important 
question, namely, “false assurance 
on a salvation based on baptism.” 

False assurance is sad in any case. 
Unfortunately, many church people 
experience it in various forms. 
People have false assurance on their 
good deeds, their heritage, their 
church activity, their Baptism, their 
ability to name the day of their con- 
version, and on other shaky founda- 
tions. Not the least of these is the 
baptism and/or confirmation com- 
plex. 

It is a dreadful disease afflicting 
many Lutherans who seem to be- 
lieve that if they have been baptized 
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and confirmed and if they go to 
church with at least some regularity, 
the keys of the kingdom are theirs. 
We have as deep a concern about 
this problem just as you do. 

Therefore, it is important that 
we have a total church program 
which will place the church mem- 
bers in significant conversation with 
each other and with God throughout 
life. That is, Baptism is not magical. 
It is the gift of life given as pure 
grace which I did nothing to de- 
serve. I praise God for it. But ] 
know that life, if it is not fed and 
nourished, will die. I think the 
problem of complacent, dead church 
members comes from inadequate, 
haphazard and non-vital “feeding” 
on the Word. 

You seem to feel that this prob- 
lem is best attacked by continually 
stressing “being born again” in our 
education program. I feel that all 
who have been born again, whether 
by infant Baptism or by adult con- 
version, are still in need of constant, 
real dialogue with each other and 
with God so that they may con- 
tinually be confronted by his judg- 
ment and grace. This continual con- 
frontation for believer and un- 
believer is the essence of teaching, 
(Hebrews 10:23-25). The Parish 
Education Objective says it is the 
task of Christian education to be 
‘confronting persons with God and 
what He has done for man, nurtur- 
ing adults, youth, and children in 
their continued Christian growth, 
and guiding the Lord’s disciples in 
their personal response and faithful 
witness in every area of life as they 
look forward to His return.” 
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Q. we are considering the use of 
the new Junior High-Confirmation 
curriculum in 1965. Is there any pos- 
sibility of getting a sample lesson 
now to help us make some decisions 
about it? N. B., Ohio 


J A brief and direct answer is, 
“No, there is no possibility at this 
time.” The reason is simple: materi- 
als are not yet ready. But even if 
they were, I don’t think it would be 
very wise to make a decision on; the 
merits of a new curriculum on the 
basis of a sample lesson. That would 
almost be like trying to make a de- 
cision about marrying a girl one had 
never met by asking her for part of 
a photograph. 

Some rethinking about confirma- 
tion has been started through the 
Pastor’s Workshops on Confirma- 
tion. Confirmation is being given 
an additional emphasis through the 
Conference Laymen’s Workshop on 
Confirmation this fall. Next spring 
some printed and other materials 
will be ready for distribution. In the 
summer of 1965 there will be at 
least one Work Week on Confirma- 
tion in each district of the ALC. 
Then you will really be able to 
meet the new Junior High-Confir- 
mation curriculum, experience some 
of its mood and heart, and see some 
actual materials. Participation in 
these workshops can be very help- 
ful for your teaching program. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. Readers are invited to address 
questions to Mr. Wegmeyer, c/o Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, The American 
Lutheran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415. 
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of the WEEK 


October 4 Nineteenth Sunday After Trinity 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun” 307 SBH, 129 HSCS* 
Why is this hymn used so often on Mission Sunday? Why 

speak of “every morning sacrifice”? What are the “peculiar honors” 

we bring to our King? The hymn begins with the statement that 

Jesus shall reign. Is he reigning already, or are we waiting for his 

reign to begin? 


October 11 Twentieth Sunday After Trinity 
“My faith looks up to thee” 375 SBH, 134 HSCS 
This hymn has helped strengthen the faith of countless children 
of God over many years. The believer reminds himself of the Savior 
in whom he has faith. Then he lists many of the trials and tribulations 
of life where he will need the strength that only the Savior can give. 


October 18 Twenty-first Sunday After Trinity 
“Now thank we all our God” 443 SBH, 190 HSCS 
The hymn-writer, Martin Rinkhart, was a parish pastor in Ger- 
many during the Thirty Years’ War. The hymn came out of his un- 
shaken trust in God in the face of suffering all around him. His 
hymn has become one of the great festival hymns of the church. 


October 25 Twenty-second Sunday After Trinity 
“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of creation” 
408 SBH, 92 HSCS 
Read Psalms 103 and 150. These are the Psalms on which this 
hymn is based. Each Psalm (and each stanza) relates why God’s 
children praise him. Each stanza begins with “Praise to the Lord!” 
or in Hebrew, Hallelujah! 


*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


By Cart F. WELLER 


YEAR 3, UNIT I—MY CHURCH 


"Vue THEME of YEAR 3 of the 
American Uniform Series is the 
church. The great truths you will 
teach this year include Christ’s 
teaching about the church, his re- 
lationship to it, the kingdom of God 
proclaimed to the faithful in the 
Old Testament and demonstrated 
through the life of the Christian 
disciples in the New ‘Testament. 

A helpful syllabus is available: 
Survey of the American Uniform 
Series, Year 3 (study guide, 75¢, in- 
structor’s guide, 75¢). This will be 
especially valuable for teachers who 
do some of their preparation at a 
meeting together. 


UNIT ONE—MY CHURCH 


Parables of Jesus form the basis 
of the first eight lessons. What is a 
parable? Why did Jesus use parables 
so often? For each lesson Jesus 
would teach us something about the 
church through the parable. 
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Lesson |—Jesus Brought Me to My 
Church 


How many ways can you define 
the word church? Here are some 
questions to help you think of 
some: 


What is a congregation? 

What is The American Lutheran 
Church? 

What is a denomination? 

What is the wisible church? 

What is the znvisible church? 

What is the church? 


Each department, from the par. 
ent’s class to the primary, emphasizes 
the fact that Jesus first brought us 
into the church. How is this true in 
the light of the questions just asked? 
What happens to the church if we 
do not believe that Jesus first 
brought us into the church? 

The lesson text suggests how in- 
terested Jesus is in those who are 
to be brought into the church. At 
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this point the emphasis is on the 
seeking and saving Savior; then em- 
phasis is placed on the seeking and 
saving one who has already been 
sought and saved. 

Since the entire unit speaks about 
the church, you will want to build 
on the class’ understanding of it and 
not try to explain everything in one 
session. Keep the purpose suggested 
for the lesson in mind. We have 
God’s love and mercy in Christ to 
consider here as it has been mani- 
fested in Christ’s gracious call to us 
to come into the church. 

For application consider the mis- 
sion program of the church both at 
home and abroad. Take time to dis- 
cuss the evangelistic efforts made 
by your own congregation in the 
community where you are located. 
Can we say that there are congre- 
gations where there are no longer 
any missionary opportunities? 


Lesson 2—My Church Teaches 
God's Word 


Those who have begun the study 
of the 1964 leadership course, The 
Bible: Book of Faith, should be ac- 
quiring a new appreciation for 
God’s Word. The Word of God is 
an expression we use regularly in 
class. “What does the Word of God 
say?” we ask. “The Word of God 
says..., we often reply. This les- 
son will help us understand the 
mystery of God’s Word. 

The emphasis for this lesson too 
is to be on “my church.” It is “my 
church” which teaches God’s Word. 
God uses “my church” to promote 
the spread of his Word. 

Scientists have been delving deep- 
er and deeper into the mysteries of 
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life. But with each new discovery 
there is still more mystery. Scientists 
do not despair, but keep searching 
for truth. Should we be disturbed if 
we don’t quite understand spiritual 
life and growth? Spiritual life is also 
mysterious. We reach the point 
where we can understand a little 
more about spiritual growth and 
then another mystery faces us. How 
wonderful that Jesus has told us 
about the seed growing secretly! 

Insofar as is possible with your 
class, discuss the necessity for spirit- 
ual growth. Primary age children 
may not understand the concept as 
do their parents. But — spiritual 
growth is a part of the primary’s 
life; you, for example, have been 
planting and nurturing the seed of 
God’s Word in the child’s heart. 

Many of us admit that we have 
had a consecrated teacher somewhere 
in our past whom we must thank for 
caring whether or not the church 
taught us the Word of God. It’s 
too bad most of these teachers are 
all but forgotten. But we too may 
be forgotten except that pupils do 
remember that they heard the Word 
of God from us. 


Lesson 3—My Church Worships 
God 


What kind of a church member 
would you rate the Pharisee in Jesus’ 
parable to be? Do you see four rea- 
sons why, in contemporary terms, 
we'd call him a good member? 

Jesus pointed out the difference 
between the Pharisee and the pub- 
lican. What really counted so far 
as God was concerned? This brings 
us to a consideration of true wor- 
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ship. See the points in the Parent’s 
Manual on pages 25 and 26. 

A highly regarded teacher was re- 
cently quoted as saying that he 
doesn’t teach but merely stimulates 
pupils to want to learn for them- 
selves. Some of this feeling should 
be ours when we want to stimulate 
pupils to worship. No one has ever 
really been taught to worship, but 
one can be stimulated to worship. 
Though we can discuss worship in- 
tellectually, it is the practice of wor- 
ship that is important here. 

This session will also afford op- 
portunity to discuss the liturgical 
worship of your own congregation. 
Something can be said for both 
formal worship and for informal 
worship. Each has its place. Every 
fact of worship, whether formal or 
informal, has a reason. The devout 
believer can appreciate both. Don’t 
forget that even informal worship is 
orderly. 

Read the lesson text again. It 
appears that the Lord was interested 
most of all in what each man re- 
ceived as he worshiped. What the 
publican received should be the goal 
of each one of us: the assurance of 
the forgiveness of sins. Then the 
important thing is not that we do 
something for God in worship 
(though this is true, when we offer 
him prayer, praise, and thanks), but 
that God does something for us. He 
assures us that forgiveness is ours. 


Lesson 4—My Church Teaches 
Forgiveness 

The Parent Teacher's Guide sug- 
gests that the purpose for this lesson 
is “to stress the fact that the fruit 
of forgiven sin is love, and that our 
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measure of love depends in part 
upon our awareness of sin forgiven. 
This love manifests itself in turn 
through works of charity” (page 
23). The three departmental aims 
are similar—that children will feel 
a desire to have a personal part in 
the church’s missionary work. 

Isn’t it strange that each genera- 
tion of Christians must be reminded 
to be forgiving as they are forgiven? 
It is one of the lessons we must learn 
the hard way. This has been a most 
difficult one for the church to live 
through history. When it should 
have been the example to the world 
for the forgiving and reconciling 
spirit, the church has been reluctant 
to live the way its Founder lived 
and taught. 

The feeling of indebtedness to 
God for his forgiveness has built 
cathedrals and founded schools. The 
congregation we belong to is found- 
ed on gratitude to a _ forgiving 
Savior. The names of our churches 
often reflect this feeling. Do we bask 
in a reflected glory, or do we feel 
keenly our own involvement in the 
life of the forgiven church? In this 
light can we withhold any gift from 
God? Any talent? Or does God 


consecrate all our time? 


A Reminder 

Teachers of this series will soon 
be preparing to teach lessons in the 
Advent unit (“The Great Messiah”) 
and lessons on the prophets (begin- 
ning after Christmas). The Augs- 
burg Publishing House sound film- 
strip, The Light of Christmas, will 
be helpful both for lesson prepara- 
tion and in class. See the September 
1963 LurHeran TEACHER. 
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About God and Me 


Have you begun to make good use 
of the assignments in the pupil’s 
book? Here are some suggestions: 

® Do you give a different assign- 
ment to each child? Does one child 
need a more difficult assignment? 
Can one child bring something for 
the following week? Could the 
whole class benefit from hearing a 
report given by one pupil? 

® When there is an assignment to 
be done each day remind the chil- 
dren and their parents. Help them 
avoid the embarrassment of begin- 
ning too late in the week to make 
the assignment effective. 

® Look at, use, or hear about the 
assignments given each week. It is 
important to recognize the work 
done outside of class. Be generous 
with your praise for assignments 
completed. 

Careful planning for your class 
means selecting the activities from 
the teacher’s guide which will aid 
the learning process. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


“God Is with Us” can be a good 
unit theme for Lessons 4-7. God 
was with Joseph even though he was 
far from home. God was with Is- 
rael, his people, and led them as he 
leads us. When God gave his people 
the Ten Commandments, he was 
with them; and he is with us when 
he teaches us how to live. God was 
with the young Samuel when he 
spoke to him. 
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Several activities and projects may 
help the class learn and remember 
the unit theme: 

© Dramatize each story. 

© Make a montage to express the 
two thoughts, “God Is with Us— 
God Was with Them.” Divide a 
large sheet of wrapping paper into 
two sections and have the children 
paste appropriate pictures to it. 

® Write a litany—a prayer in 
which the petitions express thoughts 
presented in the lesson. The response, 
“We thank you, God,” can make 
it a personal prayer for each child. 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons 6-9 are suggested for 
October. See the lesson schedule in 
the August LurHeran TEACHER. 

In some respects contemporary 
application of the meaning of the 
Ten Commandments seems natural. 
You may even have difficulty keep- 
ing the children from being too se- 
vere with their judgments of them- 
selves. Preparing a booklet will help 
the class make good applications. 

For Lesson 6 they could write a 
prayer to be used when they enter 
church for a service. 

For Lesson 7 the children might 
write riddles about the observance 
of the Fourth Commandment. 

A comic strip drawn by the chil- 
dren can help them remember the 
story from Lesson 8. 

Have the children illustrate a 
point from the Bible story with a 
picture they have drawn (Lesson 9). 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Listening to God 

Lessons 4-7 continue the study 
of the Ten Commandments, God’s 
Law. Can you make some references 
to this year’s vacation church school 
course, “Trust and Obey’? 

A study of the Third Command- 
ment gives opportunity to consider 
the value of regular church and 
Sunday school attendance (Lesson 
4). Parents and children alike can 
profit from a study of the example 
of Jesus’ obedience (Lesson 5). 

Children must be taught how to 
respect and protect human life. It 
is more difficult not to fight back, 
not to take revenge, not to hold a 
grudge. What about “turning the 
other cheek” (Lesson 6) as Jesus 
suggested? Help the class see how 
much of a blessing the Samaritan 
woman received (Lesson 7). 


God's Chosen People 

Lessons 4-7 all deal with exam- 
ples of faith. How much faith did 
Noah have in God’s promises? How 
did God use the faith of Abraham 
and the other patriarchs? What kind 
of faith did Abraham and Isaac ex- 
press? Did faith play a part when 
Jacob deceived his father? 

These are not necessarily ques- 
tions to be asked in class. Rather 
they are questions teachers might 
well ask each other and/or think 
about in private study. 

With your own definition of faith 
in mind, no matter how tentative it 
may be, encourage your class to dis- 
cuss faith and what it means to 
them. Then they may be interested 
in hearing your thoughts and defini- 
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tion. What do you find in Hebrews 
11 about faith? 


The March of Faith 


Lessons 4-7 take the history of 
Christianity into the time of the Ref- 
ormation. Even though a thousand 
years of history are covered in four 
sessions, some valuable time can be 
spent if the teacher and class can 
plan together carefully. 

Your pastor or church library may 
have Atlas of the Early Christian 
World by Van Der Meer and Mohr- 
mann, a fascinating survey of the 
first six centuries of the Christian 
era. This is a good resource for 
someone interested in a project to 
be done outside class. 

With the Vatican Council in ses- 
sion again and reported in the daily 
newspaper and weekly news maga- 
zines you will want to consider the 
reasons why there is a Lutheran 
church. Help the class members see 
the blessings which have come to 
us through our Lutheran heritage. 
Is there some special way that Ref- 
ormation Day will be celebrated in 
your community or congregation 
this year? 


Forward with Christ 


Lessons 4-7 consider Jesus’ prep- 
aration for and the beginning of his 
public ministry. Your church may 
have some filmstrips you can use 
with these lessons. If your church 
has no file of mounted pictures to 
be used when teaching, now may 
be the time to start. Secure good 
reproductions, in color if possible, 
and mount them on heavy paper or 
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cardboard. Perhaps some in the class 
would like to help you mount the 
pictures. 

The point is that we should let 
artists stimulate our imagination. 
We use the printed word pictures 
in the Gospels, to be sure, but the 


artist’s conception can help us see 
graphically what our eyes may have 
missed when reading the words. 

Each lesson presents Christ our 
Savior and Christ our Example. 
Should one be emphasized more 
than the other in your class? 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 


Helps provided here are planned 
for those who started the school year 
in September. Those who start later 
can save this page for future refer- 
ence. Those who began the course 
in September will have the first re- 
view session this month. Make teach- 
ing-learning opportunities of your 
review sessions. 

Take note of the section in the 
workbook titled, “Preparing for the 
Review.” What use do you plan to 
make of these suggestions? You may 
wish to make special assignments. 
Some pupils may be asked to be re- 
sponsible for the entire section. 

What do you think your class ex- 
pects when a review is suggested 
or required? Do you help the pupils 
see the value of spending time going 
over lessons they’ve already had? 
Is your class beginning to see the 
value of home study? Do you eval- 
uate the review for your own bene- 
fit, making a few notes for future 
reference? 


Good News 

As with the preceding interme- 
diate department course, some will 
begin Good News in September and 
some in October. These suggestions 
are made for those who began in 
September. 
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If you are teaching this course 
for the second time you probably 
have some maps, pictures, and ideas 
you've found valuable. These you 
will want to build on during the 
year. If this is the first time you're 
teaching the course, begin building 
your teaching helps with the aid of 
the suggestions given in your teach- 
er’s guide. A teacher who has taught 
the course in your church before 
may offer some suggestions. 

Good News has a most helpful 
teacher’s guide, but it is only a guide 
and not as the law of the Medes 
and the Persians, “which cannot be 
changed.” Make it your own teach- 
ing tool. 


On the Way 


The very nature of the textbook 
used in this course suggests the dis- 
cussion method of teaching. Boys 
and girls who have reached Grade 
9 should be able to discuss intelli- 
gently some of the finer points of 
our faith as summarized in Luther’s 
Catechism. However, you may feel 
the lack of a teacher’s guide. But 
can’t you prepare a simple one? 

Making your own guide isn’t too 
difficult. Begin by outlining in gen- 
eral terms what you wish to accom- 
plish in a particular lesson. Then 
jot down some details—the text, the 
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Catechism portion discussed, an ex- 
ample from life you think might be 
appropriate. Then add a few more 
details with the allotted time in 
mind. It isn’t exactly an “instant” 
teacher’s guide, but the suggestion 
may be helpful. 


Opening our Bibles 

Teachers who are studying The 
Bible: Book of Faith this fall will 
have perhaps one of two reactions if 
they are teaching this course in Sun- 
day school. First, the teacher will feel 
frustrated, not being able to teach 
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everything in the class hour. Second, 
the teacher will enjoy the course 
more than ever, for his new learn- 
ing will enrich his teaching. 

How God dealt with his people is 
your topic for discussion for many 
weeks to come. Is this mentioned 
in every session? Do you suggest 
that the members of your class keep 
this theme in mind as they study? 

Above all you will want your class 
to understand why the Bible is such 
an important bock for the Christian 
because of our faith in the God who 
inspired the Book. 


SESSIONS FOR OCTOBER 


By EsteLLe GriFFEN 


C LASSES WHICH: began the 
new school year in September have 
finished Unir 1, “We Love God’s 
House” (Stories of Samuel), and 
are ready to begin Unit 2, “God 
Helps Us” (Stories of David). Those 
beginning the new school year in 
October will begin with Unrr 1. 

Notice that I did not speak of 
Session 1, or Lesson 1, but rather 
in terms of units. Do you think of 
each Sunday’s session as a separate 
entity, or as part of a larger lesson? 
Do you think in terms of unit 
themes or unit ideas? How much 
are you aware of what has preceded 
and what lesson will follow the one 
you are preparing to teach? 

Those who planned the Bible 
Storytime Series thought in terms 
of units. This was the way it seemed 
best to deal with the grand concept 
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that God loves us with young chil- 
dren. Children, of course, do not 
think in terms of units, but they 
do appreciate the familiar. Review- 
ing encouraged by unit teaching 
will be one way to emphasize again 
and again that God loves us. 


Unit 2—God Helps Us 


Countless illustrations from both 
the Old and the New Testaments 
can be used to tell and elaborate the 
great truth that God loves us. A 
facet of this truth is expressed in 
this unit: God’s continual concern 
for his children. He knows our needs 
and even provides for them before 
we ask for his help. 

Of course preschool children do 
not learn everything there is to 
know about David. For our purposes 
the five sessions in the unit relate 
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five incidents from the life of David: 
God knew all about David; God 
helped him to be brave; God helped 
him to be a good friend; God helped 
him to keep his promises. The lesson 
scheduled for the first Sunday in 
November tells how David  re- 
sponded to this love and _ gave 
thanks to God for his help. David’s 
God of love is our God of love. 


Young children must be led to this 
kind of faith. 


Chart Your Plan 


If you are planning to teach by 
units, you will want to chart your 
plans. This can be especially help- 
ful if your practice is to meet with 
other Bible Storytime teachers reg- 


ularly. Such a chart will help you 
(and the other teachers) see the 
lessons of the unit at a glance. It 
also helps to stand off and look at 
them from the vantage point of a 
chart once in a while. 

Provide space for the unit pur- 
pose, the session titles, the purpose 
of each session and the activities 
planned. You will notice some points 
youll want to emphasize; perhaps 
some you'll want to avoid for fear 
of repeating yourself too much. You 
may find a space for that new ac- 
tivity you'd like to try. 

Perhaps your chart will look 
something like this if you are teach- 
ing kindergarten children. Teachers 
of nursery will have similar plans. 


GOD HELPS US 


Unit Purpose: Deepen faith and trust 


yee provides 


God cares 


Session Title 


Session Purpose 


Special Learning Activities 


4. God Knows God knows everything Pretend to be 
All About Us about me —farmer 
God wants me to —pastor (See KTG, p. 37 
work for him —shepherd 
God helps me to Tell story 


do my work 


Dramatize story 
Make mirror folder, ''God 
knows Susan." 


5. God Helps Me Learn to Play with flannelgraph 
to be brave —trust God figures 
—expect God's help | ell story 


Draw pictures 


Above all, expect great things from your teaching. After all, God 
loves you and will help you too—just as you'll be telling your boys and girls 


that God loves and helps them. 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool education in the Department of Parish Education. 
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Dear Nate: 


Now that all our Sunday school 
pupils are tucked into class for the 
next half-hour or so, I can find 
some time to write. I thought we’d 
never get done with “Happy Birth- 
day!” and “Dropping Pennies” to- 
day and get to the class session. De- 
partmental openings are fine, but 
sometimes the announcements take 
as long as the ones the pastor reads 
in church. 

Don’t misunderstand me. There 
are many reasons why announce- 
ments should be made. Perhaps 
more than the members of his class 
should know that Mr. Jones had to 
be away from his class this week- 
end because his father is ill. And 
when some of the pupils were 
buzzing about the Smith boy’s ac- 
cident while riding his bike, an 
announcement from our superin- 
tendent at least gave opportunity to 
remind the others to be careful in 
traffic. Wisely he realized that it 
was not his task to place the blame 
for that avoidable accident. But I 
think the pupils got the point. 

The difficulty is that at the be- 
ginning of a new school year there 
are so many important things to be 
done—like who’s in which class and 
who’s teaching it. Like making the 
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back end of the boiler room into an 
attractive classroom space like the 
front end—15 minutes after the 
class has started. And then there are 
the teachers who’ve asked for a 
visual aid and the projector can’t 
be both places at the same time. It’s 
a wonder everything comes out even 
at noon on Sunday, and if it weren’t 
for the announcements some would 
never get done. 

All these take time and so often 
the precious time of a class session. 
A superintendent is hard put to be 
a good steward of the time available. 
But some superintendents and de- 
partment leaders are born time- 
savers with the knack of getting us 
through the preliminaries without 
realizing we've been rushing. 

It reminds me of the church I 
attended last summer when the 
pastor began the service by an- 
nouncing the number and first line 
of the opening hymn. This was bad 
enough, I thought. Everyone had a 
bulletin, or hymnal, or both. Then 
he read the entire first stanza to us, 
as it we couldn’t read. I felt a bit 
ashamed later when I found out 
that there were a number of blind 
people in the congregation that day 
and the pastor began the service this 
way for their sake. The next time 
I attended that church Braille hym- 
nals had been provided and_ it 
wasnt necessary to read the first 
hymn aloud. You know, I missed 
it! 


Yours, 

Puit 
P.S. Its natural for some an- 
nouncements to be better than 


others. Made any good ones lately? 
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This 1964 Christmas program worship 
service book has been designed for use by 
large or small church schools, grade one 
through high school. Although its perfor- 
mance can be confined to the church 
school, participation by the congregation 
is encouraged. 

How Great a Gift features six symbol 
scrolls which illustrate the six “Gifts of 
Life.” Included in the worship service 
booklet are examples of the symbols to 
be used. 

Each section of the service is to be per- 
formed by a class, grade, or department. 
This not only affords greater efficiency, 
it avoids long, tedious rehearsals involv- 
ing large numbers of people. After each 
section has rehearsed its part, one com- 
plete rehearsal of the combined sections 
is all that is necessary. 

Inspiring text (spoken by chorus and 
solo speakers), beautiful hymns and carols 
(performed by the choir), and unique 
staging combine to make How Great a 
Gift a memorable worship experience for 
all participating. 

HOW GREAT A GIFT by Katharine Weller. 
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In the Rustling Grass 


A unique blend of poetry and photography by man in his eternal quest for God as re- 


gives a brilliant interpretation of the story of vealed in Christ. 
Christ’s life in the newly released volume, In The photographs, by Sister Noemi, are of 
the Rustling Grass. God's world—full-page “vignettes” portray- 


ing the intricacies of God’s beautiful creation. 
They give a closeup view of flowers and leaves, 
raindrops and snow, thorns and stars, and other 


The words of the poet, the Rev. Herbert F. 
Brokering, are vibrant . . . distinguished by a 
quiet rhythm and a simple, vigorous imagery. facets of nature. 

Mr. Brokering has put into poetic form the In the Rustling Grass will make 4 meaningful, 
courageous, lucid answer to vitally important much-appreciated gift for special friends. 
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‘Let everything 
that hath breath 
praise the Lord” 


Psalm 150:6 
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Dr. C. Richard Evenson, executive director of the Department of Parish 
Education, will attend a meeting of the National Denominational 
Executives’ Section of the Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches at Atlanta, Ga., November 5-6. He will 
also conduct the worship periods scheduled for the sessions. 


Lutheran intersynodical parish education representatives will meet No- 
vember 17-18 at Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. This is an 
annual meeting where representatives of the parish education staffs 
of the Lutheran bodies in America meet to discuss matters of mutual 
interest and concern. 


The program this year includes an address by Dr. William D. Streng, 
protessor of Christian education at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
lowa, titled, ''ls There Anything Uniquely Lutheran in Christian Edu- 
cation?'' Herbert Brokering, ALC director of confirmation educa- 
tion, will conduct a Bible study for the group. A new film, ''Chal- 
lenges for Christian Education in New Thought Forms," will be 
shown under the auspices of Lutheran Church of America repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Wilson C. Egbert, curriculum editorial director for 
the ALC, will serve as a reaction panel member for the film. Dr. 
Evenson will represent the ALC when round robin reports are given 
by the directors for their departments. 


"Confirmation: A Study Document" will be of interest to all those con- 
cerned with education and especially those concerned with confir- 
mation in the ALC. This 96-page paperback has been prepared by 
the Commission on Education of the Lutheran World Federation 
and printed by Augsburg Publishing House for $1.50 per copy. The 
book is a significant contribution to the world-wide conversation on 
confirmation, a major topic in congregations as well as theological 
and education circles. 


According to Dr. Evenson, who wrote the foreword to this book, ''This 
study document presents strong implications for the preparation of 
curriculum materials and the development of congregational prac- 
tices."' Findings on confirmation in the Lutheran churches compiled 
from six years of study by distinguished theologians are contained 
in the study. The Commission has stated, ''This material is conceived 
of as being of an interim nature while the various churches work 
further on the question of confirmation. The main point is that the 
Lutheran churches continue to work on this theme, and that the 
question be kept alive.” 
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HE LAST TIME around with 

American Uniform Series Year 
3 I had fun with the prophets! 
That’s right! Fun! 

At this point you might be say- 
ing, “Aw, come on now! What 
about trying to squeeze the 66 
chapters of Isaiah into two sessions?” 
And those way-out visions of 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah. And 
that awful punishment God gave 
those poor people—defeat and exile. 
And what about the promises God 
seemed to leave unfulfilled when 
the Temple was rebuilt. How do 
I explain these things to God’s chil- 


Mr. Trumble teaches at Crusader Church, 
Rockville, Md. 
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Fun 
with the 
Prophets 


By Davin TRUMBLE 


dren in my charge. Or you may 
even be asking, “Can’t we skip the 
prophets this year?” 

I'd like to point out that all 
these questions are good. But I'd 
like to answer the last one first and 
catch the others along the way. A 
very good friend of mine would 
answer the last question this way: 
“T didn’t write the book; I just 
try to teach it.” I hasten to agree. 

We don’t have to search in the 
Bible long to realize the propor- 
tion of the prophets. at least in 
terms of the number of pages in- 
volved. If we’re historically inclined 
we can easily see that the prophets 
cover from 400 to 500 years, and 
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the American Uniform Series in- 
cludes the nearly 400 years from 
Malachi to Jesus’ birth. 

Can we skip the prophets? I can’t 
for four reasons: 


1. Their words have passed down 
through the ages, gifts from God 
to remember. 

2. The prophet’s obedience under 
sometimes extreme opposition are 
examples of lights not hid under 
bushels. 

3. We must heed the admonition 
when we see God’s people confused 
in their sense of values. 

4. God’s use of people to achieve 
his will, a reason for our calling 
to be children of God. 

May I share with you the fun I 
had teaching the prophets? 

I guess the best place to start is 
with a definition of the word it- 
self. My dictionary says a prophet 
is “one inspired by God to teach 
his will and to announce future 
events.” If we jumble this around 
and put our own words into it we 
might say simply that a prophet 
is a spokesman for God performing 
an assigned task. 

Had I been asked to draw a pic- 
ture of a prophet not too long ago, 
I would have visualized a crystal 
ball and a staring eye. If I had to do 
it now, I would visualize a pair of 
hands outstretched with palms 
down. That’s what these prophets 
were, spokesmen for God. It is 
with good reason that so many 
Scripture passages related to the 
prophets begin or end with the 
words, “Thus says the Lord.” 


pies GET our bearings we have 


to back up several generations, 
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at least to Samuel’s warning in 
1 Samuel 8:10-18. At this time the 
Israelites wanted a king like all the 
rest of their neighbors. Theocracy, 
their way of life from Moses to 
the judges, left a little to be de- 
sired, at least they thought so. Per- 
haps they considered it a little too 
complicated to get to the Father. 
They decided a real live king would 
afford closer contact in organiza- 
tional structure. So when God 
granted their wish, Saul quickly 
proceeded to make some of them 
wish David were king. 

When David became king, he 
succeeded in bringing 12 tribes into 
one nation. He did all right until 
he had some trouble with a few of 
his offspring. The biggest problem, 
with David, I suppose, was that the 
people felt that there was always a 
war to be fought and the spoils 
always went to that Temple they 
never got around to building. 

With Solomon they found pros- 
perity and peace. But after a while 
it got hard to respect a king who 
took another wife just to keep from 
having to go to war. And of course 
the crowded palace was a good ex- 
cuse for higher taxes. If we had 
lived then we might have been heard 
to say, “What next? Maybe the- 
ocracy wasn’t so bad after all. At 
least the taxes were lower.” 

In the meantime Egypt, a neigh- 
bor who evidently had neither for- 
given nor forgotten Moses, was 
waiting patiently for the first sign 
of weakness on the part of Israel. 
To the East and North the Assyri- 
ans were getting land hungry and 
powerful. It was only a matter of 
time until Assyria would cause a 
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scare or two. And those Athenians 
and Spartans—they could really 
cause some trouble if they ever 
got together. But after all the Great 
Sea divided them and weren’t the 
residents of Palestine God’s people, 
the descendants of Abraham and 
Jacob? God would surely take care 
of them, they thought. 

The land of milk and honey 
didn’t seem like it any more to some. 
Prosperity had brought about a little 
less need for God in the minds of 
a people. Many of the kings who 
would follow would not even say 
table grace much less have some 
serious conversation with God. 
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So God, in his wisdom, devised 
a plan. Men other than the king 
would bring guidance to his peo- 
ple. These would be hand-picked 
messengers. They would be offered 
God’s protection, something they 
would most likely need at times. 
Ali this would continue to prepare 
the way for the incarnate One, 
Emmanuel. 


Bee WE GO any further, 
I'd like to tell about the tools 
I used for our fun game. The first 
was the time ladder suggested in 
the Junior Teacher's Guide. This 
proved to be a clever device for 
those of us who have a hard time 
with names and dates. 

The second was a series of maps 
each personally hand-painted, using 
inexpensive water colors. These 
indicated 


1. The 12 tribes minus one, to 
show the original real estate di- 
visions in Joshua’s day. 

2. The United Kingdom under 
David and Solomon. 


3. The Split Kingdom, Northern 
and Southern. 


4. The Southern Kingdom, Judah, 
before and after the Exile. 

The third device was what our 
class called “The Hall of Prophets.” 
This was simply a frieze using 
pictures from the workbooks with 
words from the Bible helping us 
remember something about each 
prophet. It was developed week by 
week. A more imaginative and 
courageous teacher might have used 
soap carvings or had the class create 
a coat of arms for each prophet. 

At any rate, the idea was prompted 
by my belief that juniors are hero- 
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worshiping children of God and 
that they would welcome some new 
heroes if they were presented in 
the right manner. So I thought of 
Cooperstown, N.Y., and I remem- 
bered that there would be no patrons 
whatsoever if it were not for the 
likes of Babe Ruth and Dizzy Dean. 
These were people who had some- 
thing to say with a bat or a fast ball. 

Likewise the prophets had some- 
thing to say, something God had 
told them to say, something they 
alone could do for their people in 
their day. Their words have become 
our heritage, gifts of God by grace. 
Now to get some patrons for the 
prophets. 


WE TAKE UP the story of the 
prophets with Unir 3 of the 
American Uniform Series (Year 3) 
which is titled, “Prophets in the 
Northern Kingdom” and Lesson 14, 
“Jeroboam Establishes the Northern 
Kingdom.” Solomon was getting 
old. He had long since forgotten 
about that understanding heart and 
had become instead a ruthless ty- 
rant. Rehoboam, his rightful heir, 
didn’t appear to be much better. 

So God called Jeroboam to lead 
the 10 Northern tribes and prom- 
ised that if Jeroboam would obey, 
his glory would be equal to David’s. 
Naturally Jeroboam took the job, 
on bended knee yet, and proceeded 
to ask Rehoboam what his inten- 
tions were. After considerable con- 
sultation the king’s answer was 
something like this: “If you think 
my Pop was tough, just wait till 
you see me.” 

That did it. The 10 tribes pulled 


out of the kingdom and Jeroboam 
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took over. He had it made. All he 
had to do was obey God. However 
one thing puzzled him. About four 
times a year there was a pilgrimage 
to the Temple which was still lo- 
cated in Jerusalem, in the Southern 
kingdom. What could he do? If he 
let the people go, some would stay 
down South. If he forbad worship 
at the Temple, people would resent 
itt 
What about a compromise? Why 
not worship at home? So Jeroboam 
set up, of all things, golden calves 
at Dan and Bethel. That was the 
biggest boo-boo he could have made. 
In his first major decision Jero- 
boam had failed to consult God. 
The Northern kingdom was doomed 
to drown almost before it got its 
feet wet. Jeroboam had established 
the need for prophets from God. 

Nahab, Baasha, and Omri, suc- 
cessors to Jeroboam, proceeded to 
make a bad situation considerably 
worse. Under their leadership peo- 
ple stray farther and farther from 
God. Then the next king, Ahab, 
took as his wife that Sidonian prin- 
cess, Jezebel, who happened to be 
on a Baal kick at the time. 

War dancing, kissing the altar, 
and especially that human sacrifice 
bit was so exciting. So Jezebel saved 
her food money and built a temple 
to Baal and hired some priests. Here 
was something to take the place of 
that Temple in Jerusalem. Ahab, of 


course, joined right in. 


VERYTHING WAS FINE for 
Jezebel, Ahab, and Baal until a 
fist-thumping, mantle-wearing little 
prophet named Elijah walked right 
up to Ahab and said, “As the Lord 
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the God of Israel lives, .. . there shall 
be neither dew nor rain these years, 
except by my word.” Having spoken 
his piece, Elijah promptly and wisely 
heeded God’s advice to get lost at 
the Brook Cherith and then to 
Zarephath. For clouding up her kick, 
Jezebel sought his dislodged head. 

Some time later Elijah invited 
Ahab and his Baal priests to a cook- 
out at Mount Carmel. Having for- 
gotten the matches they turned it 
into a showdown. People for miles 
around turned out to watch from 
the foot of the hill as the hoop-and- 
holler priests of Baal collected all 
their resources to scare up a spark 
at the altar. Fervently and with 
realistic urgency they pleaded to 
what they found to be no god at 
all. Hour after dreary hour they 
danced and cried as though their 
jobs and their necks were in jeop- 
ardy. 

Finally Elijah’s turn came. He 
went to his knees, bowed his head 
and’ prayed—and then the sacrifice, 
the wood, and even the stones 
burned to a crisp. And the people 
watching shouted, “The Lord, he 
is God! The Lord, he is God!” The 
story of Elijah continues, but these 
were the words we remember Elijah 
for, even though he did not speak 
them himself. 

Elijah had shown the power of 
God in this incident as well as in 
others we remember from his life. 
The lonely servant had made his 
mark. Before his visible ascension 
Elijah had taught Elisha and the 
so-called “sons of the prophets” to 
take over the speaker’s platform 
when he had gone. Elijah had con- 
cerned himself with the 7,000 faith- 
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ful ones of Israel as the Lord had 
directed. 


espree™ prophetic successor, 
Elisha, was like a circuit rider 
with an effective, cure-all elixer in 
sample form. He went from place 
to place distributing a little of God’s 
grace along the way. Water was 
negotiated for Jehosaphat’s army, a 
childless wife became a mother, and 
an unclean Assyrian general was 
cured of leprosy. Then, as the gen- 
eral tricd to express his gratitude 
with gifts, Elisha gave us the words 
we sought. He said, “As the Lord 
whom I serve lives, I will receive 
none.” In other words, God’s mercy 
is not for sale. Using Elisha, God 


had revealed his mercy once again. 


EXT WE COME to Jonah, that 
reluctant missionary. God 
asked him to deliver a message to 
Nineveh, the capital of Assyria. 
Jonah took off like a bigoted lay- 
man asked to make a call on the 
Vatican. He caught the next boat to 
Tarshish, but complications caused 
him to search out another means of 
transportation back to shore. Jonah 
saw the light in the darkness of 
Sheol and God asked him again to 
deliver the message to Nineveh. This 
time Jonah obeyed and the king 
called for a sackcloth-and-ashes type 
of repentance. So God forgave them. 
Jonah sulked like any other red- 
blooded chosen one and God gave 
him still another example in the 
fast-growing, quick-dying plant. 
Then God said, “And should not 
I pity Nineveh?” Ged forgives the 
truly penitent. With the prophet 
Jonah look what God had done: 
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1. Nineveh had come close to 
God because of repentance and for- 
giveness. 


2. Israel had received a stay of 
execution. 


3. Nineveh had given Israel an 
example of what God wanted them 
to do, 


aE PICTURE God painted 
with Jonah must have been un- 
derexposed because Israel couldn’t 
see it. So God called in a shepherd- 
turned-trouble-shooter from Judah 
named Amos. His analysis was 
quick and to the point. Here are 
some of Amos’ observations: 

“Don’t hide under your ancestry 
—it’s you God will punish.” 

“You have turned justice into 
poison.” 

“You have turned the fruit of 
righteousness into wormwood.” 

“You must hate evil and love 


good . . . establish mercy for the 
poor.” 

“Reform, or prepare to meet your 
angry God.” 


At this time prosperity was all 
around. But the rich only wanted 
to have more and the poor were 
oppressed. People went to church 
but only to show their likewise 
greedy friends how pious they were. 
They forgot God as creator and 
believed only in their own expert 
mastery of all situations. Cheating 
and bribery and crime of all kinds 
were at record-breaking highs. Amos 
in effect has said, “Reform or die!” 
His words were about as welcome 
as a sheepherder’s speech at a cat- 
tlemen’s banquet. There are many 
squirm-causing mirrors in the Book 
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of Amos; some we'd rather set aside 


than heed. 


OD WOULD GIVE Israel one 

more chance, that’s all. So the 
prophet Hosea was called on to give 
the last warning. His life became a 
parable. Hosea is told by God to 
marry Gomer, the harlot. They 
added three children to their family 
tree whose names were Jezreel (God 
sows), Loruhamah (not pitied), 
and Lo-ammi (not my people). 
Then Gomer took off back to her 
wild, wild life again. Concluding 
this series of circumstances, Gomer 
is seen about to be sold as a slave. 
She was completely downcast and 
of course needed some help. Hosea 
bought her and brought her back 
home. By this parable-like story, 
God was saying to Israel, “This is 
your last chance. Repent and I will 
take you back. Otherwise face the 
consequences.” The words we used 
to describe Hosea were the names 
of his children. 

Israel didn’t heed God’s final 
warning; Assyria proceeded with 
the promised destruction. The Is- 
raelites were dispersed, scattered all 
over the Assyrian nation, just as 
Amos had warned. The Northern 
kingdom was at an end. Intermar- 
riage made the loss of identity for 
the nation complete. 

But what about the faithful ones? 
How do we explain this to our 
children? All was not lost for the 
individual. Though the nation was 
doomed to destruction, salvation 
could come to the individual be- 
liever. In his mercy God was able 
to save many. 


An 10Ea 


(OR aOvENT 


6) UR PROGRAM IDEA began 
simply enough. At a Sunday 
school teachers’ meeting in the fall 
of 1963 plans for the annual Christ- 
mas program were being discussed. 
Then someone suggested, “This 
year, let’s have an Advent program.” 
Discussion followed, consent was 
given, and the indispensable com- 
mittee was appointed to begin work. 

At the committee meeting some 
nights later various possibilities 
were considered. The decision was 
reached to have not one program 
alone, but three programs on three 
successive Sundays in Advent. The 
first of these would be a locally as- 
sembled program, to be called “Be- 
hold the King of Glory” and _pre- 
sented by our senior department 
(Grades 9-12). This was to be fol- 
lowed by the Advent-Christmas pro- 
gram, “Lo, He Comes,” available 
from Augsburg Publishing House. 
This would be the responsibility of 
our intermediate department 
(Grades 4-8). Then on the Fourth 
Sunday in Advent the young chil- 
dren (up through Grade 3) were 
to present a program with the focus 
on the Christmas story. 
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If this sounds like too much pro- 
gramming, the results did not so 
indicate. Ail three were well at- 
tended. There was very little over- 
lapping or duplication in the pro- 
grams, but each one helped us move 
a step nearer Christmas. 


HAT WAS the nature of the 
program “Behold the King of 
Glory”? From the start it was evi- 
dent that it would require a some- 
what different approach than the 
program telling the Christmas story. 
The Christmas program which re- 
lates the events surrounding the 
birth of Christ tells a story in which 
pageantry is used to help sustain 
interest and make clearer the mean: 
ing. In a somewhat different way 
our Advent program sought to de- 
clare the great Christian doctrine 
and Advent truth that Jesus Christ 
is the King of glory. Effectiveness 
and clarity of expression was of 
prime importance, and this was one 
of the main reasons why the senior 
high department was chosen for 
the presentation. 
In a sense this program was not 
so much written as assembled. It 
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By Ernest T. THompson 


was composed mainly of Scripture 
sections together with many of the 
hymns that declare the majestic 
truths of the Advent season. Only 
enough written narrative was used 
to provide the settings, to make the 
necessary transitions in thought, and 
to cement the program together. 

The form of the program was 
simple. A very brief introductory 
scene reminded us of the feverish 
pre-Christmas busy-ness to which 
we so easily fall victim, but then 
we were directed to the real heart 
of the Advent message—the coming 
of our King. 


E BEGAN with a declara- 
tion that our King has come. 
Here we returned to the Genesis 
account—God’s good creation, the 
fall of man, God’s promise of a 
Redeemer. The focus moved on with 
God’s Word to the patriarchs, the 
covenant, and the promise; then on 
to the age of the prophets and con- 
cluding with Malachi’s vivid picture 
of the Lord’s appearing. 
The second major emphasis was 
on the King’s presence with us in 
life from day to day. The Advent 
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wreath was used as an example of 
how a symbol or tradition can help 
focus our thoughts on the King of 
glory. Voices representing mothers, 
fathers, teachers, businessmen, and 
others spoke about the needs and 
concerns of people today and sought 
the help of the abiding Christ for 
each life responsibility. 

A third major emphasis focused 
on the truth that our King will 
come again. We looked upon this 
as holding a twofold message. First, 
it becomes a reason for rejoicing, 
and then it motivates us to pro- 
claim with urgency our King, his 
presence, and his kingdom. 


A 7 HAT DID WE SEEK to ac- 

complish through this Advent 
program and, in fact, with the 
whole sequence of programs we 
used last year? The one single aim 
above all others was to declare that 
Jesus Christ is the King of glory. 
This truth we all need to be re- 
minded of again and again lest we 
too lose our direction in a fear- 
ridden and confused time, lest we 


Pastor Thompson serves Messiah Church, 
Roseau, Minn. 


settle for a cheap and unscriptural 
picture of our God. 

We hoped also that our Advent 
emphasis might serve a good pur- 
pose in preparing us for Christmas. 
How often we in the church have 
lamented the misuse of Christmas, 
its loss of meaning through over- 
commercialization and other false 
emphases. Yet we have done so little 
with the Advent season and the 
great declaration of the King who 
has come to us in our need, who is 
in turn worthy of our wholehearted 
allegiance. We had a purpose, to set 
forth this truth in all its fullness. 


HAT DID Wi--ACHIBVE, 

if anything? Measurement is 
difficult, and with exactness next to 
impossible. I believe, however, that 
both the participants in the program 
and the persons who saw and heard 
it presented gained a renewed aware- 
ness of the goodness and the majesty 
of him who is King; not in Advent 
alone, but in all years, and in all 
ages; not only King over a certain 
people, but who would be King of 
all men. Advent as a season of 
preparation for his coming and as 
a symbol of preparedness for his 
presence became more important 
for us. 

While it would be stretching a 
point to claim any influence from 
our Advent emphasis on an action 
of the congregation six weeks later, 
it is interesting to note that in Janu- 
ary 1964 the congregation voted to 
change its name from “English” to 
“Messiah,” one of the scriptural 
titles we used for him who is and 
ever will be the King of glory. 
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"YOUR 
NEIGHBOR’S 


HEN IS THE, LAST, Time 

you had a “Magellan conversa- 
tion,” one that starts here and cir- 
cumnavigates the globe? Anything 
goes! You can talk about friends’ 
problems, landing on the moon, 
Ramblers versus Falcons, how that 
last wedding was handled, how the 
election will come out, the new 
wildest ice cream flavor, or what 
happens after we die. These are 
the conversations most typical of 
young people—the kind that keep 
them on the telephone for two hours 
or that make them so oblivious of 
time that they fail to come home 
when they should. 

Though these conversations with 
friends often open new horizons, 
many of our Lutheran youth feel 
that these conversations have gotten 
them into trouble. When they have 
begun comparing religious beliefs 
and practices, our young people have 
often complained that they feel very 
poorly equipped: 

“I know so little about other 
churches that I can’t even ask an 
intelligent question.” 


Mr. Norem is director of high school ed- 
ucation for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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FAITH” 


By Harran Norem 


“T wish I could talk about my 
faith as naturally as my Catholic 
friends.” 

“When the Baptists explain why 
they don’t baptize babies, I wish 
I could explain why Lutherans do!” 

“Is it wrong to discuss our faith 
with those who believe differently 
than we?” 

“When I found out that my 
friend’s church doesn’t believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God, I just didn’t 
know what to say.” 

“IT guess I’m just too embarrassed 
to talk about what I believe, so I’ve 
never done it.” 

“How can you be sure what you 
believe when there are so many dif- 
ferent denominations—each claim- 
ing to be right?” 

To ignore these expressions is to 
imply that we do not think these 
problems important or that we do 
not have answers. 

Simply to allow youth to find 
their own way is to run the risk 
that they may hear everything but 
the Lutheran position, and end up 
more confused than ever. To offer 
young people mature guidance in 
the comparison of denominations is 
to give them the confidence that 
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we have a reason for the faith that 
is in us and are not afraid to un- 
derstand our neighbor’s faith. 


jis THE WINTER QUAR- 
TER the Senior High Cur- 
riculum of The American Lutheran 
Church is offering the course, Your 
Neighbor's Faith. The unique fea- 
ture of this course is that it provides 
detailed guidance for teachers to 
lead their teenage group into a face- 
to-face encounter with the belief and 
practices of other denominations. It 
recognizes that our young people 
are hearing, seeing, visiting, and 
dating those who hold other in- 
terpretations of the Christian faith. 
With this in mind the Board of Par- 
ish Education has felt that direct 
facing of the issues with mature 
Christian guidance and within the 
setting of the congregation is the 
wisest approach for the inquiring 
teenager. 

The textbook for the student first 
appeared as a series of articles in 
One, ALC magazine for Lutheran 
youth, written by William A. 
Poovey, associate professor of hom1- 
letics at Wartburg Theological Semi- 
nary, Dubuque, Iowa. These were 
planned to answer a perennial re- 
quest for brief, non-technical in- 
formation which would show the 
similarities and differences between 
Lutheranism and groups having 
Christian origins. 

The teacher’s guide, prepared by 
Lena Seidel of Wausau, Wis., shows 
how to help the class members 
choose which of the denominations 
they wish to study in more detail. 
There are ideas how the teacher 
can draw on the experiences of the 
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class members to stir interest and 
begin raising questions. The in- 
formative chapters are in the stu- 
dent’s book and additional informa- 
tion is furnished in the teacher’s 
guide. Specific helps are given the 
teacher for arranging a visit to the 
worship service of the denomination 
under study. There is also step-by- 
step guidance for setting up an in- 
terview with a representative of the 
particular denomination. This inter- 
view allows the class members to ask 
questions of and hear answers from 
a person (layman or ordained) who 
believes and practices what the class 
can only talk about. Finally there are 
procedures to help the class sum- 
marize their findings, compare them 
with the Lutheran faith and draw 
their own conclusions. 


wit MAKE provision for visit- 
ing the member of another de- 
nomination and interviewing? It is 
evident that few experiences can 
challenge a person and drive him to 
examine his own beliefs as a first- 
hand encounter with someone who 
holds another system of beliefs. 
Many congregations have found 
their young people expressing sin- 
cere gratitude for their Lutheran 
church after having studied the be- 
liefs of others. The Lutheran confes- 
sion of “the Word alone, grace alone, 
faith alone” has much greater signifi- 
cance when, for example, a person 
talks with one who accepts only rea- 
son and rejects revelation or believes 
man must earn his salvation. 

It is apparent that this course will 
necessitate a teacher who can accept 
differences among Christians with- 
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out judging their eternal destiny. 
This teacher will need the relaxed 
confidence which can work with the 
restless (and sometimes irreverent) 
minds of youth. He will face the 
sometimes militant cockiness of those 
who would try to convert everyone 
to their set of doctrines. But should 
we admit this when we are trying 
to encourage more adults to be 
teachers of teenagers? 


A COURSE presumes that the 
Lutheran faith can stand com- 
parison and investigation. It assumes 
that the insatiable curiosity of youth 
can be accepted and guided by ma- 
ture Christians. 

In congregations where Your 
Neighbor's Faith is taught, the pas- 
tor must be kept cued in at all times; 
before the course is chosen, during 
the study, and be available for per- 
sonal counseling throughout. He 
should be sure to read the special 
memo to the pastor printed at the be- 
ginning of the teacher’s guide. 

Where teenagers are treated with 
the kind of respect and understand- 
ing they need, they respond with the 
kind of respect and understanding 
the church needs. While it is true 
that there may be isolated cases of 
a young person leaving his church 
to join another (and giving credit 
to a course like Your Neighbor's 
Faith) there develops on the other 
hand an intelligent loyalty by thou- 
sands of young people who appreci- 
ate the opportunity given them by 
their church to dig deeper into their 
own faith. Faced with the compari- 
son of other denominations, we want 
our youth assured in their own faith. 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


Wwe BY NOW things in the 
church school classes and cor- 
ridors have pretty well settled down 
to a routine. In a way this is com- 
fortable, but in a way it can be 
deadening too. Isn’t it true that every 
fall as the new school year terms get 
launched, we have hopes and antici- 
pations of improvements or correc- 
tions or additions that we expect 
might be accomplished during the 
year? Some of them get taken care 
of just fine. But others, somehow, 
get postponed or waylaid in one way 
or another. And by this time in the 
fall we have quit asking or trying 
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at points where we don’t seem to get 
any response or action. 

In visiting around many church 
schools I have become aware of a 
number of such postponed items. To 
quote Mr. Land, the inventor of the 
Polaroid camera and the marvelous 
self-developing color film, “They are 
not hard. What’s hard is believing 
they are not hard.” Some of these 
items are really for teachers, some 
for committee persons, some for ad- 
ministrators in the congregation— 
but all of them are for any inter- 
ested persons who will grab this 
magazine and go on over to one 
other person and say, “Now, let’s do 
something about this!” 


IS> THERE, a place forsthe 
] . teacher to hang up his coat? I 
have seen coats hanging on chalk 
boards, from the catch on the win- 
dow, on a curtain rod, in various 
disarray on the backs of chairs, or 
simply heaped in the corner. Now a 
hook costs only 15 cents, but it can 
make possible a whole lot of com- 
fort, orderliness, satisfaction, and 
peace of mind! Why wait any long- 
ets 


ISS DHERES as place tor the 
De teacher to put his stuff? I know 
of one congregation that has assigned 
a man to see to it that every teacher 
has some kind of table or shelf 
where he can put his teaching ma- 
terials, books, and papers. Even a 
pasteboard carton is better than noth- 
ing! And better to have the paste- 
board box this very week than to 
exist on the fine imagination that in 


Dr. Evenson is Executive Director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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due time beautiful cabinet work will 
be installed! 


HOW ABOUT specific help to 
3y children whom we urge from 
time to time to bear witness to oth- 
ers and to invite others into the 
church school? There is a peach of 
a filmstrip available for just this pur- 
pose. It’s called “Something Special.” 
If that filmstrip isn’t in use with an 
assembly period or with separate 
classes in your church school, it 
ought to be! You'll find it is really 
a dandy. 


DO THE PARENTS really 
Aik know what’s going on? I mean, 
do they have teacher-stated infor- 
mation on the purpose and plan of 
the lessons? Whether there are spe- 
cific assignments or tasks with which 
parents are to give aid or not, it 
makes a whole lot of difference in 
any home if the parents have a clear 
idea of what is happening at the 
school. And that idea should be 
teacher-stated. Four minutes on the 
telephone to each family would do 
wonders! Or a short note sent in the 
mail. Or a personal visit to the home. 
Anything now from teacher to par- 
ent is better than the finest plan any- 
one can imagine for some future but 
unattained time! 


VIGOR, imagination, and the 
5. ring of conviction are strikingly 
more evident in teachers who get to- 
gether with at least one other teach- 
er in the preparation of lessons. Even 
parts of lessons, over the telephone! 
It is the most effective kind of teach- 
er-self-improvement plan. 
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HOW ABOUT those walls in 
Oune teaching space or room? 
Bare? Unused? They could be help- 
ing. They could be saying some- 
thing. They could be teaching! A 
picture, a headline, a map, a motto, 
a-chart, a verse, a list, an outlineya 
question, a name, a reference, a title, 
a purpose, something! 


BY NOW it’s plain who is 
7. absent as much as who is pres- 
ent. Well, that really calls for some 
personal attention. At least a phone 
call! Every time you mark down the 
absence you think fleetingly, “I 
should check up on him.” Well, 


now! Do it now! 


A SPECIAL project for a unit 
8. of lessons comes to the mind of 
many a teacher. But for various rea- 
sons it never got going in the first 
weeks of school. Now’s the time to 
revive that good idea! Look ahead 
with your class and plan a special 
project—for individuals or for all to- 
gether. Everyone knows that a spe- 
cial project can give point and per- 
spective to all the rest in a series of 
lessons. Now, you be one who gets 
such a thing going. 


THERE'S that kid who always 
9. wants to yak, yak, yak! Of 
course he’s an irritation when he 
keeps returning to that personal in- 
terest or behavior of his. How about 
building that into the lesson proce- 
dure itself this week? There is some 
way it can be done. 


“TVEsBEEN ‘going toyew es 
On Well, now’s the time! 
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AVE YOU PLANNED your 

Christmas program? Have you 
ordered the films you hope to use 
during the Christmas season? We 
can help you and we'd like to be 
of service. 

The commercial world recognizes 
the importance of beginning early 
in creating awareness of the Christ- 
mas season through window dress- 
ings, newspaper advertising, radio 
and TV announcements, and special 
mailings. Actually they are doing 
us a service by saying that if we 
start our preparations early we take 
the pressure off and can relax and 
enjoy the holiday itself. 

The church too recognizes the 
importance of preparing early for 
Christmas. This we try to achieve 
through the Advent season, when 
songs, sermons, devotions, and pro- 
grams emphasize the coming of our 
Lord and Savior. Through the Sun- 
day school program we can do far 
more than we are doing to heighten 
expectancy and enrich the observance 
of Christmas. 

Filmstrips which may be used ef- 
fectively during the Advent season 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films 
Department of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maser SIHLEeR 


to achieve this are The Light of 
Christmas and Bells at Christmas. 
The Light of Christmas traces God’s 
promises of a messiah through the 
Old Testament from the fall of man 
to the time of the prophets. 

Use this filmstrip for opening 
worship in junior and high school 
departments through the four Sun- 
days in Advent. The leader pre- 
pares a brief introduction, explain- 
ing the meaning of Advent. Then, 
as a child lights the first Advent 
candle on the wreath, three children 
(carefully selected, good readers) 


"Bells at Christmas’ 


"The Light of Christmas’ 


“It Began in Bethlehem" 


"Hope and the Roman Eagle” 


read Scripture promises while 
Frames 15 through 18 of The Light 
of Christmas are projected on the 
screen. With Frame 15 one child 
reads Genesis 3:15; Frame 16, Gene- 
sis 22:17 and 18; with Frame 17, 
Genesis 15:13. The devotion lead- 
er reads the narration which intro- 
duces each Scripture passage. 
Prayer and an Advent hymn follow 
the reading of the Scripture promises 
and the lighting of the Advent 
candle. 

On the second Sunday, review 
Frames 15-18 and continue with 
Frames 19 through 22 as three other 
children read Genesis 18:15; Num- 
bers 24:17; and Isaiah 11:1. Two 
candles are lighted on the Advent 
wreath. 

On the third Sunday, continue 
with Frames 23 through 25 as three 
children read Isaiah 60:1; Isaiah 9:6; 
and Daniel 7:14. Three candles are 
lighted. 

The fourth Sunday project all 
the frames from 15 on and review 
some of the promises. Conclude with 
Frames 26-28. Two children read 
Micah 5:2 and Zechariah 9:9. 

From hymns suggested for Ad- 
vent it would be well if the children 
could learn one, singing it each 
Sunday with this opening worship. 
An Advent service of this type is 
a very meaningful experience for 
both children and teachers. Sunday 
school program scripts are available 
for The Light of Christmas in ad- 
dition to the script which follows 
the recording. On the Sunday be- 
fore Christmas be sure to use the 
entire filmstrip of The Light of 
Christmas. 
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Bells at Christmas teaches the 
three festivals of Christmas: Ad- 
vent, the Nativity, and the Epiphany 
of our Lord. This filmstrip may well 
be used to introduce these holidays. 
On the first Sunday in Advent, 
Part 1 of Bells at Christmas can be 
used to explain and show various 
ways that people prepare for the 
coming of Christmas. There is tre- 
mendous learning value and_ in- 
spiration to be gained through using 
—not just showing—these filmstrips. 

A filmstrip series which may well 
be used with older children and 
adults is The Meaning of Christ- 
mas. This is a series of four film- 
strips and two records. Titles are: 
The World that Needed Jesus, The 
Enrollment at Bethlehem, Shep- 
herds out in the Field, and Good 
News for All People. Use one film- 
strip each Sunday during Advent. 
Complete set sells for $27.00. 

Concordia Publishing House of- 
fers the sound filmstrip It Began 
in Bethlehem which in original art 
and music tells the never changing 
story with the promise it holds for 
today’s changing world. This film- 
strip, like The Light of Christmas, 
may be used to provide the basis 
for a children’s service. Used with 
the accompanying record, they pro- 
vide a worship service for meetings, 
classes, and programs. 


FILMS SUGGESTED 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

Each year we are asked if there 
are any new films for Christmas. 
Any film you have not yet used 1s 
new. But a warm and tender story 
of “three wise boys” was released 
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last year. It is suitable for Sunday 
school or family night—in fact, for 
all ages. It is a “turn-of-the-century” 
story of a family of three little boys 
and their parents, of disillusionment 
as the boys discover Santa Claus is 
a fake, of doubt if Jesus was really 
born in a manger, and of realization 
as the boys are brought face to face 
with the meaning of Christmas. 
It’s a lovely, tender story, filled 
with laughter and pathos. Three 
Wise Boys, 30 minutes, color, $22.50; 
black and white, $13.50. 

An excellent film for Advent and 
Christmas is Teenage Christmas. 
This is very effective in bringing 
out the need to prepare the heart 
for Christmas. Rental is the same 
as for Three Wise Boys. 

Concordia Publishing House is 
releasing a new film this year, Glory 
in the Highest. This is a 30-minute 
film and presents the Christmas 
story from the Scriptures. It will 
be available this fall. Rental is $25.00 
for color; $15.00, black and white. 

There are, of course, the classics: 
Holy Night, Birth of a Savior, 
Christmas in Hong Kong. 

A new animated film which packs 
a good deal of information regard- 
ing the kind of world into which 
Jesus was born is Hope and the 
Roman Eagle. This film is especially 
effective in a classroom or depart- 
mental setting where you can fol- 
low it with discussion. It is in 
color, runs 8 minutes, and rents 
for $5.00. 

These films and filmstrips teach 
and inspire. They enrich the Christ- 
mas season and should be ordered 
early to insure availability. 
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“JOURNEY 
jae 
CNRIStMAS | 


By Mary A. RayMonp 
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“HETHER OR NOT the cus- 
tom of having a Sunday school 
Christmas program survives might 
seem to matter little. In recent times 
TV programs, department stores, 
public schools, women’s clubs, and 
community service organizations 
without number have sought to tell 
the Christmas story. In spite of vari- 
ous local governments’ legislation 
against Christmas pageants in the 
public schools, it is unlikely that the 
story will go untold again, some- 
how, in every community this year. 
There has been enough mass ex- 
hortation to put Christ back into 
Christmas to make Santa take a back 
seat to the baby Jesus in nearly all 
secular presentations. In many cases, 
with more finesse and superior fa- 
cilities, they have succeeded in mak- 
ing the Sunday school production a 
tedious affair and something the 
church could well do without at 
this busy season of the year. Now, 
large churches with increasing Sun- 
day school enrollments are asking, 
“Should we have a Christmas pro- 
gram? Many are answering, “No,” 
and are substituting a family wor- 
ship time or a musical program 
presented by their choirs. 
Undoubtedly attention will be fo- 
cused on the central figure of the 
Christmas message in other ways 
within a congregation than by a 
presentation of the nativity by the 
children. But the Sunday school 
staff's concern is for the spiritual 
needs of all the children. Do these 
other efforts really provide for them? 
Worshipping with his family, at- 
tending a Christmas concert, watch- 
ing the story dramatized on TV— 
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any of these and other experiences 
in which the child is mainly an 
observer—can be a_ tremendously 
good influence. They cannot, how- 
ever, be a substitute for his own 
participation in a program because 
they are a different kind of experi- 
ence. In the one he is passively 
receiving. In the other he is ac- 
tively giving of himself. One com- 
pelling reason for continuing the 
tradition of a Sunday school Christ- 
mas program is the satisfaction a 
child receives from having an actual 
part in the church’s work of telling 
the good news of Christ. 

The emphasis everywhere at this 
season is on children and the con- 
gregation that does not provide a 
way to use them is missing a great 
opportunity. It leaves to the public 
educational institutions and com- 
mercial enterprises the proclamation 
that should sound loudest and clear- 
est and with the most vigor from 
the Christian church. Children’s 
simplicity, their gaiety, and their 
natural high spirits can be more 
effective in showing the life there 
is in Christ than many sermons 
and much solemnity. 


HE PROGRAM, “Journey into 

Christmas,’ developed from 
these convictions. It allows partici- 
pation by every member of a large 
Sunday school from nursery through 
Grade 12. It was presented in De- 
cember 1963 by the children and 
youth of Woodlake Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. It’s different than 


Mrs. Raymond wrote and directed 
‘Journey into Christmas” at Woodlake 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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other presentations in that the audi- 
ence of parents and friends moved 
in procession past the children, who 
remained in their classrooms to per- 
form their parts in telling the sig- 
nificance of Christmas. By this in- 
novation the time-consuming and 
tiring process of moving large 
groups of children on and off the 
stage was avoided and the viewers 
moving past the performers could 
see each child as an individual. 

The theme of “Journey into 
Christmas” was stated on the pro- 
gram: . a visual reminder of 
the promise of God which he has 
been faithful to fulfill, and the gifts 
which he continuously pours out 
upon man. Our aim was to provide 
a time for all who participate and all 
who observe: 

to contemplate the nativity of 
Jesus and its consequences, 

©to see in the familiar tableaux, 
illustrations of God’s spiritual gifts 
to men of all times, 

@to know Christ lives, a fact for 
man now as well as for a townsman 


of Bethlehem... .” 
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The auditorium was illuminated only by 
candlelight for the beginning of the pro- 
gram. The silhouette of a city skyline was 
visible on stage, but the only sound was the 
soft rustle of people getting settled. 

At the end of the prologue the audience 
was invited to embark on a journey which 
would contrast the hectic aspects of the 
mid-winter holy day with its true meaning. 
The journey was through four other rooms 
of the church where God’s gifts to man 
through Christ would be portrayed. 

The symbol of a torch and poster at the 
entrance to the first classroom proclaimed: 
“A journey into Christmas is a journey into 
light. An angel came to her, ‘Behold, you 
will bear a son and shall call his name Jesus.’ ” 

Through this symbol and accompanying 
words the audience was reminded that God 
enlightens man’s mind in all his endeavors 
and pours out his gifts to man through the 
Holy Spirit. In this room was a tableau of 
Mary visited by the angel Gabriel announc- 
ing the coming of Christ. Fourth graders 
seated on either side of the tableau sang 


of the Holy Spirit. 
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God’s gift of mercy was the theme of the 
next scene. Here the symbol was a cross. 


The songs were of God’s love and the tab- 


leaux represented the crucifixion and the 
resurrection. A third tableau showed how 
man might use this gift of mercy. 

Ninth graders had constructed these scenes 
and acted the parts of the tableaux figures. 
Two girls had made the five-foot papier 
mache rock that stood before the empty 
tomb. They fashioned it in the basement 
of the house of one and had carried it to 
church in a stiff Minnesota breeze. 


The second and third grade chil- 
dren in the singing groups were im- 
pressed by their older brothers’ and 
sisters’ efforts. They were proud, too, 
to have a part in telling the story 
of Jesus. Here again there was no 
fidgeting or fussiness. They had a 
song to sing every few minutes to 
a different group of people. They 
understood that their songs told of 
God’s love and what it means to 
be like Jesus, who was “once a 
little child.” 

The last scene was in the chapel of 
the church. A star was a reminder of 
the Wise Men of the story, but the 
representative tableau and the speech 
choirs of seventh and eighth graders 
also told that God’s gift was sent 
to save us all. The poster announced: 
“A journey into Christmas is to 
each soul a blessing. ‘Good news of 
a great joy to all people.’’ 

By this time nearly an hour had 
elapsed and the audience had 
reached the doors of the main 
sanctuary of the church where all 
were seated for the finale. First 
graders and the younger children 
now had the opportunity to sum- 
marize the message of the evening 
through song and symbol. As joy- 
ous organ music filled the sanctuary, 
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first graders proudly decorated the 
Christmas tree in front of the altar 
with foil paper decorations they 
had made: cutouts of torches, can- 
dles, crosses, and stars. 

Nursery and kindergarten chil- 
dren came forward from their places 
beside their parents. With the first 
graders they sang around the tree, 
now lighted and_ glittering with 
symbols of God’s gifts, “I am so 
glad each Christmas Eve. . . .” 

The children participating in the 
various rooms had followed the 
audience into the sanctuary after 
viewing the scenes in rooms other 
than their own. After a shouted 
“Merry Christmas!” by the little chil- 
dren to their parents when they had 
finished their song around the tree, 
the group sang together, “Joy to 
the world,” to end the Sunday school 
Christmas program of the year. 

It had been effective because it 
was beautiful; it had been appeal- 
ing because it showed children; it 
had been interesting because it was 
different; but primarily, it had been 
worthwhile because it satisfied the 
needs of the children of our par- 
ish. This was evidenced by their 
eager support. It was possible for 
them to contribute in such a variety 
of ways that almost all of them 
had been involved. From those who 
brought dish towels to be dyed for 
the little choir robes and those who 
painted and helped to construct the 
scenery, to those who took part in 
the tableaux or skits, performed 
music or contributed art work—each 
with his own particular talent had 
helped his church to bring the mes- 
sage of Christmas to the community 
with refreshing impact. 
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We Get Ready for Christmas 


IMMLISCHE HEERE, Jauch- 

zen dir ehre!”—strange words 
but they took on a very real mean- 
ing for six-year-olds as they were 
getting ready for a Christmas Eve 
service planned especially for them. 
Advent had come to mean a time of 
preparation so that when Christmas 
Eve came, they would be able to 
understand what was being sung 
and spoken, and they would have 
the thrill of being able to participate 
in their own way. 

Everyone gets ready for Christ- 
mas. Many times it is a hurried 
rush or a few disorganized prac- 
tices for a “program.” But in our 
Lutheran elementary schools, where 
the children attend each day, what 


Miss Kumm is third grade teacher at 
First Lutheran School, Blue Island, Ml. 
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By Marityn Kumm 


wonderful opportunities there are 
to do so much more! Advent can 
be filled with joyful activities 
planned to prepare the children for 
worship on Christmas Eve. The 
whole school can be transformed, 
and when Christmas Eve comes 
there will have been so many ex- 
periences in preparation that it will 
truly be the highlight of the year. 
To make the Advent season a 
time of preparation for a children’s 
service takes careful planning. 
Months in advance ideas for a theme 
were talked about and _ thought 
about. In our school the principal 
works out the general outline. Then, 
just before Advent, the teachers to- 
gether help fill in the details. Ideas 
and suggestions are shared. Ques- 
tions such as “What will the pri- 
mary grades be able to sing?” 
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“Which carol can have a descant?” 
“Which stanzas should be memo- 
rized?” “Who should the narrators 
be?” are discussed. Then it is time 
for each teacher to plan the ac- 
tivities to be carried out in the class- 
room which will make the theme a 
reality. There will probably be more 
ideas for activities and projects than 
time in which to do them. So the 
teacher must decide which will work 
best with his class. 


AST YEAR the theme of our 

service was “Angels Rejoice.” 
This theme was carried out in many 
different ways throughout the school. 
Eighth graders used tempera paint 
on the windows of the school, pic- 
turing angels proclaiming the mes- 
sage, “Glory to God in the highest.” 
This was part of our witness to the 
community. A beautiful carving of 
an angel decorated the wall of the 
entrance to the school. Children’s 
voices singing the carols for the 
service resounded through the halls, 
The German “O du _ frohliche,” 
which includes the words, “Himm- 
lische Heere, Jauchzen dir ehre,” 
made us seem to hear the “heavenly 
hosts shout their praise!” 

Now a look into the classrooms. 
In one of the primary grades a 
booklet was made in the shape of an 
angel. Each page emphasized a 
part of the service. Bulletin boards 
were decorated with angels. One 
little girl proudly explained that her 
committee was working together 
cutting and pasting to make a 
“multiply of angels.” Several class- 
rooms had angel Advent calendars 
with windows to be opened. 

Middle and upper grades planned 
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many worthwhile projects which 
helped emphasize biblical ideas 
about angels. They searched the 
Scriptures and memorized some 
texts. Some of the children wrote 
articles about their discoveries. 
Hymn. stanzas were selected for 
special reading or singing and one 
class made booklets of these stanzas, 
copied in their best handwriting and 
decorated with angel designs. Some 
famous paintings were studied: 
“Adoration of the Angels” by Hof- 
mann, “The Holy Night” by Cor- 
reggio, “Madonna and Angels” by 
Fra Angelico, and “Tidings of Great 
Joy” by Plockhorst. Fourth graders 
decorated their classroom tree with 
angel ornaments they had made. 
Some children made angels at home 
using plastic bottles and other ma- 
terials and brought them to help 
decorate the school room. 


FEW DAYS before Christmas 

the printed programs for the 
service were ready so teachers could 
go over them with the children. 
The cover design had also been care- 
fully chosen with the theme in 
mind. The children were thrilled 
to see it all in print. 

On Christmas Eve the children 
were all seated at the back of the 
church. After the opening carols, 
sung alternately by congregation and 
children, the opening prayer, and a 
group of choir carols, the service 
was divided into several parts, each 
adding a dimension to the theme, 
“God’s Angels.” “Who are are they? 
They guard and protect God’s chil- 
dren. They comfort, encourage, and 
strengthen those in need. They bring 
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messages from God. They bring us 
again the Christmas message. 

Each part included narration by 
the pastor and appropriate hymn 
stanzas and carols. Some of the 
singing was done by grade group- 
ings and some by the entire con- 
gregation. 

The service closed with “From 
heaven high,” which has 15 stanzas. 
The first five were sung from the 
balcony by the angel. Then, as 
groups or individual children sang, 


7This translation, more familiar as 
“From heaven above to earth I come,” 
is in The Martin Luther Christmas Book 
by Roland H. Bainton (Philadelphia, Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1948). 


the children’s choir processed up the 
center aisle to the manger and knelt 
before it. The congregation joined 
the children singing the last stanza: 

“To God who sent his only Son 
be glory, laud, and honor done. 

Let all the choir of heaven re- 
joice, the new ring in with heart 
and voice.” 

A service of this kind may be pre- 
sented annually as the children’s 
Christmas gift to the congregation. 
When the children join with those 
who gather on Christmas Eve to 
worship the Child of Bethlehem, 
their worship is enriched because 
of experiences which helped them 
get ready for Christmas. 


————————EEE 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


'.. and then, when the pas- 
tor stands, we take the plates 
to the altar." 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Stamps for Bethel 


Several letters have come to my 
desk recently from Junior Lutheran 
leaders asking about a work or ser- 
vice project for their group. “What 
about the stamp project for Bethel?” 
they ask. “Are stamps still needed?” 

One of the leaders had enclosed 
in her letter a folder giving some 
information about the stamp project 
and the address of a man to whom 
one could write for information. 


A Leaflet for You 


I received a package of leaflets 
in response to my letter. Stamps are 
urgently needed and the leaflet ex- 
plains in detail all one needs to know 
to participate in this project. 

I hope all our Junior Lutheran 
groups will take up this project 
and gather canceled stamps for 
Bethel. Drop me a letter or card 
asking for the “Stamps for Bethel” 
leaflet and set your Junior Lutherans 
to work. 


Arouse Their Interest 


You will want to tell your juniors 
something about Bethel, near Biele- 
feld, Germany, to arouse their in- 
terest and to help them understand 
what their work will mean to the 
thousands of people living there. 


"The Town of Happy Work" 


Bethel is a large village in West 
Germany near the city of Bielefeld. 
It has hundreds of attractive houses, 
a large beautiful church, offices, and 


Mrs. Osten, a director of elementary ed- 
ucation for the Department of Parish 
Education, is in charge of the Junior Lu- 
theran program. 
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schools. There are groves and parks 
where outings are often held. There 
are fields and gardens. 

Thousands of people live in this 
lovely village; most of them need 
someone to help them and to care 
for them. Many are epileptics. Others 
are handicapped. There are homeless 
and helpless persons who have no 
other place to live. Young people 
who are in trouble, tramps, alco- 
holics, the mentally ill—all find help 
and care in Bethel. Deaconesses, dea- 
cons, doctors, teachers, pastors, and 
volunteers make up the large corps 
of workers who provide the neces- 
sary care and training. 
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NEWS 


By Extra M. OstTEN 


Bethel is sometimes called the 
“Town of Happy Work.” You see, 
everyone is helped to do some kind 
of useful work. Many people work 
in the fields and gardens. Others 
work in the offices. Young people 
are helped to learn a trade. Children 
attend the school. Everyone is busy, 
everyone does what he is able to do. 

A good many of the patients work 
in the stamp room. Packages of can- 
celed stamps from friends in many 
parts of the world are sent to Bethel. 
The packages are taken into a large 
room and opened. The stamps must 
be sorted, washed, and dried. Then 
they must be classified in “collection 
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albums” or packed in cellophane 
envelopes. The stamps are sold to 
stamp collectors and dealers. The 
money from the stamp sales is used 
for missionary work in Africa. 


Leader, Won't You . . 


¢ Tell your juniors the story of 
Bethel. 

¢ Secure a map of Germany and 
help your juniors find the city of 
Bielefeld. 

e Write for the “Stamps for Beth- 
el” leaflet or have one of your juniors 
write to me. 

¢ Plan ways of collecting the used 
stamps. Or have the Juniors bring 
the used envelopes to your session 
and use part of your activity time to 
cut the stamps from the envelopes. 
Be sure to follow the directions in 
the leaflet. 

¢ Save the stamps in a large en- 
velope or box until you have enough 
to send. Again follow directions in 
the leaflet. 

@Secure permission to insert a 
notice in the Sunday bulletin and 
ask the congregation to participate 
in the juniors’ stamp project. Place 
a receptacle in some convenient place 
for the stamps. 

e Arrange with your Sunday 
school superintendent to have one 
or two of your juniors make a brief 
announcement to the Sunday school 
asking for their cooperation. 

e Announce to your juniors that 
in a later session you will tell them 
the story of the man who labored 
to make Bethel a city of love. Watch 
for the story of this man in this 
column in a later issue, the story 


of Father Bodelschwingh. 
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DUCATION 


Senior High Curriculum 


Some education committee mem- 
bers have asked, “If we do not 
start using the new Senior High 
curriculum this fall must we wait 
until next year?” The answer is 
“No.” If your senior high pupils 
are prepared to go into the new ma- 
terial and if teachers have had some 
training in its use then you may 
begin the introductory course, “Lu- 
therans Are Asking” at any time. 
See the Senior High Plan Book for 
suggestions. 

The new Senior High courses are 
“Your Neighbor’s Faith” by Wil- 
liam A. Poovey and Lena Seidel 
and “Getting the Bible’s Message” 
by Vernon Bittner and Milo Brekke. 
Information about these courses was 
included in a recent brochure listing 
details about the Senior High cur- 
riculum. See also articles in the Sep- 
tember, October, and November is- 
sues of LUTHERAN TEACHER. 

It is quite possible that two or 
more new teachers will lead these 
courses in many congregations. In 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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By R. A. VoGELEY 


fact some teachers will repeat a 
course each year and not teach for 
the remainder of the year. 


Junior High-Confirmation 
Information 

In the November mailing there is 
a Junior High Plan Book. This plan 
book follows the pattern set by the 
similar volume prepared for Senior 
High which proved so helpful to 
education committees a year ago. 

This new plan book will contain 
suggested schedules for considering 
the various phases of the new junior 
high program. Included will be di- 
rections for the decisions that should 
be made in congregations about a 
three-year confirmation program, 
about parental cooperation, about the 
selection and training of catechists, 
and the budget requirements and 
additional materials for making this 
important period of confirmation in- 
struction as helpful as possible. 

Of particular significance in 1965 
is the Pastor’s Work Week. In every 
district plans are being made for a 
work week in which the pastor will 
consider the theological and edu- 
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For November 


cational features of the new junior 
high program. Congregations are 
urged to make arrangements so 
that their pastor may attend this 
special workshop. Each district com- 
mittee will have details about time, 
place, and cost. 


The Old Testament Prophets 


This announcement is of par- 
ticular interest to you if your con- 
gregation is using the American 
Uniform Series lessons. The post- 
Christmas lessons in Year 3 rely 
upon an understanding of the proph- 
ets. Members of the primary, ju- 
nior, and intermediate departments 
and those in the parents’ class will 
become better acquainted with the 
important work of the prophets in 
the days of the Old Testament. Spe- 
cial helps are being included in cur- 
rent issues of LurHeran TEACHER. 
These may be used in departmental 
meetings or in your regular teachers’ 
meetings. 


Leadership Education 
What is the reaction to the 1964 
leadership education course, The 
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may be used with adult groups as 
well as with teachers. 

Now is the time to think about 
teacher needs for next summer and 
fall. We recommend the pre-service 
training course “Introduction to 
Church School Teaching,” to which 
certain members of your congre- 
gation should be invited. The mem- 
bers of the education committee 
should issue these invitations. 


"Religion Curriculum for the 
Christian Kindergarten." 

Prepared by Estelle Griffen, di- 
rector of preschool education for the 
Department of Parish Education, 
“Religion Curriculum for the Chris- 
tian Kindergarten” presents 143 
pages with units, lessons, resources, 
and bibliography for the teacher in 
a Christian kindergarten. 

This material was discussed and 
made available to all who attended 
the American Lutheran Education 
Association last August. If your con- 
gregation has or is contemplating 
a Christian kindergarten, this _re- 
source is available free upon request 
from the department. 
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Questions 
and 
Answers 


By Norman E. WEGMEYER 


Our church did not start to 
@): use the new senior high cur- 
riculum this fall. Do we have to wait 
a year, or until next fall, to begin 
using it? 
—M. J. O., Iowa 


The answer is “No.” You can 
» begin using the new senior 
high curriculum anytime you wish. 
One of the features of the curricu- 
lum, is its flexibility. Courses are 
not dated and thus may be used 
whenever those charged with the 
responsibility in the local congre- 
gation decide to use them. We do 
suggest that every one first take the 
introductory course, “Lutherans Are 
Asking,” before choosing another. 

If you would like to examine a 
more detailed explanation of the 
new senior high curriculum, see the 
booklet, Senior High Plan Book, 
which has been sent to each parish. 
A special brochure on senior high 
curriculum is available from the De- 
partment of Parish Education in lim- 
ited number free upon request. 
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Do you have any fresh ideas 
Q . about what might be done for 
our annual Sunday school Christ- 


mas program? 
—M. E. B., Neb. 


How about trying one or two 
py of these ideas? 

e Hold the program on the Sun- 
day after Christmas. 

ePresent it during the church 
service or the Sunday school hour. 

e Develop your own program out 
of the lessons studied during Advent 
and Christmas. 

¢Plan to have classes and indi- 
viduals work on some creative ac- 
tivities (art work, original songs, 
drama, stories) which express ideas 
learned during Advent. 

@ Arrange displays in classrooms 
and invite parents to view them be- 
fore and/or after the program. 

Too much work? Too amateur- 
ish? What are the advantages? It 
would seem that a program which 
grows out of the class study may be 
actually less additional work than 
memorizing poetry and doing other 
more traditional things. It certainly 
would involve the pupils in more 
meaningful activity and the unpol- 
ished nature of it will likely be one 
of its greatest strengths. 

Why not try something similar 
to these suggestions and add your 
own creative imagination? Let us 
know how it went. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leadership 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. Readers are invited to address 
questions to Mr. Wegmeyer, c/o Depart- 
ment of Parish Education, The American 
Lutheran Church, 422 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415. 
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of the WEEK 


November 1 Twenty-third Sunday After Trinity 
“My God, how wonderful thou art” 181 SBH, 98 HSCS* 
November | is also All Saints’ Day, a reason for spending time 

introducing this hymn. Adults as well as children must understand 

how words like dread, aweful, and fear are used by the hymn writer. 

Explain them in terms of reverence and worship. 


November 8 Twenty-fourth Sunday After Trinity 
“O beautiful for spacious skies” 346 SBH 
“America, the Beautiful” probably needs little introduction to 
a church school group. The words have come from the experience 
of Katherine Lee Bates, who crossed our continent in 1893. Have 
you had similar thoughts in your travels? Tell about them. 


November 15 Twenty-fifth Sunday After Trinity 
“Praise the Lord! Ye heavens, adore him” 407 SBH 
This hymn is based on Psalm 148, one of the groups of Psalms 
known as the “Hallelujah” Psalms. Have the group read the Psalm 
together before singing the hymn. The Psalm fairly bursts with 
praise, echoed in the hymn. 


November 22 Twenty-sixth Sunday After Trinity 
“Abide with us, our Saviour” 192 SBH, 109 HSCS 
The last Sunday in the church year marks an end and a begin- 
ning. This season encourages sober thinking about the end of this 
life and of the life to come. In this prayer-hymn the writer is asking 
for the abiding presence of the Savior, the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end of all things. How is this prayer answered? 


*SBH—Service Book and Hymnal 
HSCS—Hymns and Songs for Church Schools 
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For Lesson 
Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 
SESSIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


By Cart F. WELLER 


OUR LESSONS in November 

continue and conclude Uwnir 
1, “My Church.” Recall again that 
the lesson texts for the unit are 
taken from the parables of Jesus, 
the great Messiah. The session on 
November 29, the First Sunday in 
Advent, introduces the unit titled 
“The Great Messiah.” 

Should you review the definition 
of parable again at the beginning 
of the month? Are there words 
which might be new to some pupils 
and need defining, like church, wor- 
ship, forgiveness. 


Lesson 5—Using My Talents 
for God 

This is the time of year when 
many congregations are receiving 
pledges of time, talent, and treasure 
from their members. Are the boys 
and girls and young people in Sun- 
day school asked for a commitment? 
Is it fair to ask every baptized mem- 
ber of the congregation for help? 
A careful study of the lesson text 
and additional references will help 
answer these questions. 
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Scripture is full of examples of 
those whose talents God was able 
to use. Moses considered himself 
talentless; Jonah ran the other way 
when God wanted him to use his. 
In these and many other cases God 
was able to do wonderful things. 

Let’s teach the lesson assuming 
that everyone—class member and 
teacher alike—has been given some 
talent or talents. The question is 
not what talents one has, but how 
one is going to use them. The difh- 
culty is coming to the realization 
that, rightly or wrongly, we are us- 
ing our talents. 

Every congregation has many 
areas where talents are needed. 
Every congregation could be more 
effective in its work for the Lord 
if talented people (and this includes 
every member) would invest time, 
talent, and treasure for the Lord. 

The parable emphasizes the joy 
of the Lord when he could com- 
mend a faithful servant. Have you 
ever thought what a warm, yet hum- 
ble feeling the servant felt when 
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he could show his master how he 
had invested his talents? 


Lesson 6—My Church Teaches 
Sharing 


Have you read the lesson text 
and Bible background in another 
version of translation lately? Per- 
haps your class would enjoy hear- 
ing the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan from The Amplified New Tes- 
tament, The New Testament in 
Modern English, The New English 
Bible, or the version by Goodspeed 
or Moffatt. While we may find it 
dificult to lay aside the familiar, 
the fresh insight and the new mean- 
ing for a word from a different ver- 
sion can be most helpful. 

There have been many attempts 
to express this parable in con- 
temporary terms. If your class meets 
in Florida, you might have one 
emphasis. A class meeting in North 
Dakota will have another point of 
view. Each one is valid in its own 
way. This is where a_ sanctified 
imagination can come in. 

Some in the class may want to 
re-write the parable in contemporary 
language, perhaps elaborating a 
bit to put the desired point across. 
Another group may enjoy role play- 
ing the story in a modern setting. 
Don’t neglect the implications for 
today’s world. 

Examples from the daily news 
can also be discussed. Some recent 
incidents of violence can be men- 
tioned where those in a position to 
help offered no assistance to the 
victim. Would you say these were 
like the priest or the Levite who 
passed by on the other side? Just 
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how much should a Christian be in- 
volved in life? 


Lesson 7—My Church Does 
Mission Work 


Begin by writing your own defi- 
nition of missions. Has your defini- 
tion changed in the last five or ten 
years? These are days when many 
are re-thinking missions, evaluating 
projects, and struggling to come to 
some new conclusions about the 
work and mission of the church. 
This lesson may help focus atten- 
tion on a most important aspect of 
mission work—the message we de- 
liver. 

You may want to emphasize one 
particular aspect of mission work 
rather than another. Are there con- 
gregations in the ALC whose mis- 
sion is done? Can we ever say that 
the work of a church is over? An- 
swers, of course, depend on local 
situations. But the questions do lead 
to some serious thinking, especially 
if we’re interested in home missions. 
What does your congregation do in 
your own community? Do you know 
who lives next door to the church? 
Across the street from the pastor? 
In your block? On the next farm? 

The answers we give are so im- 
portant because the message we de- 
liver is of eternal consequence. A 
difficulty always is that those who've 
feasted at the Lord’s banquet just 
haven’t discovered how important 
it is to tell others about it. Our joy 
in believing must overflow; others 
must see us and believe and live. 

We cannot leave our religion at 
church on Sunday noon each week. 
Somehow our faith, active in life, 
must be apparent and attractive to 
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those who know not God and his 
salvation. Is this the goal you’ve set 
for your class? 


Lesson 8—My Church Prepares 
Me to Meet Jesus 


This is an important lesson be- 
cause it looks beyond time and into 
eternity. Looking into eternity can 
be depressing or exhilarating. Which 
it is depends on our attitude and 
the attitude we teach our pupils. 
Recall the words of the spiritual, 
“many talkin’ about heaven ain’t 
goin’ there.” And, sad to say, many 
have no conception of the glories 
of heaven. 

The emphasis of the lesson, how- 
ever, is on being ready to meet 
Jesus when he comes again. The 
parable of the Ten Virgins gives 
the leading thoughts. We are mem- 
bers of a waiting church, waiting 
for the Lord to return. 

Our teaching and our study are 
part of our getting ready for the 
Lord’s return. Certainly he wants 
us to use our time and his Word 
wisely, for our own benefit and 
for the welfare of others. It’s part 
of the holy tension within the be- 
liever that he doesn’t quite know 
if he’s ready for the Lord’s re- 
turn, and thus he strives, with God’s 
help. And in the end he will say, 
“Not I, but Christ in me.” 

So it is a task of the church to 
keep me and other believers alerted 
fo =the, [eord’s returns it oicutne 
church’s (and your’s and my) task 
to prepare others for the Lord’s re- 
turn. In this life we may never know 
how successful the church has been. 
The heartening word we have is 
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that there is joy in the presence of 
angels over one sinner who repents. 


UNIT 2—THE GREAT MESSIAH 


The next five lessons are based 
on less familiar texts. Teachers may 
have to prepare a little differently 
because a topic is to be taught rather 
than a story. 


Lesson 9—A Prophet 


Children, youth, and adults all 
should have a good working defini- 
tion of the word “prophet.” Pre- 
pare one you think your class should 
have and help them arrive at it 
through discussion. Tying the def- 
nition to the leading thoughts of 
the Advent season will also help 
make your definition memorable. 

After working with the defini- 
tion of prophet, relate your thought 
to Jesus, the prophet. Of all God’s 
prophets who ever lived, Jesus holds 
the unique position. 

List on the board reasons why 
Jesus is called a prophet like Moses. 
Be sure to emphasize with each 
characteristic why Jesus is more 
than a prophet like Moses. It may 
be difficult to avoid speaking at the 
same time of Jesus the Priest, King, 
and Savior. However, all of them 
add up to the great Messiah as pre- 
sented by the unit. 

When considering the parable of 
the Ten Virgins it was suggested 
that we are looking into eternity 
from the vantage point of time. 
With this session eternity is com- 
ing again to us in Jesus Christ, the 
last and greatest Prophet of God. 
Let us rejoice and be thankful; he 
still comes to us. 
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Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


About God and Me 


Lesson 8, “God Gave Me a Won- 
derful World,” leads naturally to the 
next unit, “I Thank God.” Emphasis 
on thankfulness will be appropriate 
all month. Recognizing his family, 
his talents, and his church as gifts 
of God will lead the first grader 
to a sincere, “Thank you, God.” 

For Lesson 9 it may be possible 
for you to interview members of 
the family of one of your pupils 
(see suggestions on page 34). Is 
there some way that your class can 
share God’s gifts and be thankful 
for them? (See Lesson 10.) In class 
discussion during Lesson 11 you 
may discover misunderstandings 
children have about the church. 

You will begin the Christmas unit 
(Unir 4: The First Christmas) on 
November 29, the First Sunday in 
Advent. Read the unit and make 
plans, using the chart on page 43. 


My Second Sunday School Book 

Lessons 8, 9, 10, a review, and 
12 are suggested for November. 
This is a good month to unify the 
lessons under a theme of your 
choosing, such as “Thanking God” 
or “God Helps Us.” The story of 
Elijah, the life of David, or Daniel’s 
bravery all stimulate the imagination 
of second graders. Given direction 
they can discover not only what God 
has done, but what God would have 
them do. 

For the review (November 22) 
you may wish to have a display of 
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creative activities the class has 
worked with since the new school 
year began. Let each child con- 
tribute something and tell the class 
what story he studied and what it 
means to him as a child of God. 
Lesson 12, “What the Angel Told 
Mary,” introduces the lessons on 
the Christmas story. What will you 
plan for making the Advent lessons 
preparation for Christmas? 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons 10, 11, 12, and 13 con- 
clude your study of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Lesson 14 begins a 
study of the Creed. 

The filmstrip “Jacob and Esau” 
(color, 31 frames, $5.00), available 
from your publishing house, can be 
used to help tell the story for Les- 
son 10. Prepare your class for the 
film. Tell them to watch for some- 
thing the twin boys do that is wrong. 

Help the children understand 
what it means to bear false witness 
(Lesson 11). The trial of Jesus is 
a good example. 

What harm is there in coveting 
something that belongs to someone 
else? Is “What do you want for 
Christmas?” a form of coveting? 
Let Lesson 12 help you answer. 

Tie Lessons 13 and 14 together, 
the conclusion to the Ten Com- 
mandments and the first lesson on 
the Creed. The Commandments 
were given us by a loving Father; 
we confess our faith in him who is 
our Creator. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Listening to God 

The subject of prophets comes 
up in Lessons 8, 9, and 10 this 
month. Help the children under- 
stand what a prophet in the Old 
Testament was and what role he 
played in God’s plans for his peo- 
ple. Perhaps an outstanding charac- 
teristic about each prophet was his 
courage in the face of opposition. 
Having the courage of one’s own 
convictions, even though led by 
God in a spectacular way, isn’t 
always easy. 

Map work can be interesting in 
Lesson 11. Locate Bethlehem and 
Moab. An important fact is Ruth’s 
place among the ancestors of Christ. 
Discuss the relationship. 

The story of Zacharias (Lxsson 
12) is a good introduction to the 
Adyent season and its preparation 
for the celebration of Christmas. 
The children may wonder why Zach- 
arias is Zechariah in their RSV 
Bible. Point out that Zechariah is 
the Hebrew spelling and Zacharias 
is the Aramaic spelling. 


God's Chosen People 

Lessons 8, 9, and 10 complete 
the unit, “God Chooses His People.” 
As you prepare each lesson list rea- 
sons why we can trust God com- 
pletely. Also list incidents where even 
those chosen of God made mistakes. 

What was life like in ancient 
Egypt when Joseph’s brothers came 
to get grain? Some research in an 
encyclopedia may give you some in- 
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teresting bits of information to share 
with your class. This will also be 
valuable for teaching the next unit, 
“Back to the Promised Land.” The 
five chapters, beginning with Les- 
son 11, cover a great deal of history, 
especially when considered in the 
light of God’s coming to his peo- 
ple in spectacular ways. Why is a 
study of the Exodus important for 
young people today? 


The March of Faith 


Make use of your hymnal with 
Lesson 8. Help the class use the 
indexes and find hymns written by 
the people mentioned in the lesson. 
Use the Bible study to indicate the 
references to music found in God’s 
Word. 

Since the Reformation is such a 
large subject you may wish to com- 
bine Lessons 9 and 10. Has the 
Reformation lost some of its mean- 
ing today? Using several versions 
of the Bible in class can help young 
people appreciate the blessings of the 
Reformation a bit more. 

Students interested in American 
history will enjoy working on Les- 
sons 11 and 12. Lutherans have had 
much influence in the formation and 
growth of the United States and 
Canada. By learning about the peo- 
ple who were responsible for our 
church in the past we can learn how 
the church has grown and what 
has made the church great. What 
is the task of the church in North 
America today? 
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Forward with Christ 


To understand the call to be a 
disciple we must understand some- 
thing about the call of the Holy 
Spirit. Review the Third Article 
for Lesson 8. This may be the time 
to testify to your own call to service 
as a teacher. 

Prayer as a source of power is 
virtually untapped in the lives of 
so many believers (Lesson 9). Use 
the suggested Bible study to guide 
your discussion. 

Keep the emphasis of Lesson 10 


on “The Two House Builders.” 
There is more in the Sermon on 
the Mount than can be considered 
in one session. 

A Thanksgiving emphasis can be 
a good approach to Lesson 11. What 
has been done with “My Father’s 
World”? What is implied in the 
petition for daily bread? What does 
living a life of gratitude mean? 

The review suggested by Lesson 
12 can be tied to the new church 
year and the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent. Why do we keep reviewing 
the first coming of Jesus? 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 


Background material found in 
this year’s leadership course, The 
Bible: Book of Faith, is an added 
resource teachers of this course will 
want to study. The chapters on the 
Old Testament will be especially 
helpful. Chapter 2, “Revelation,” 
will also be worth studying. 

Lessons 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 bring 
up some important questions. How 
did God reveal himself to Jacob? 
How did God reveal himself to 
Joseph? Is there a difference? Why 
did Jacob, Joseph, and the others 
mentioned in these lessons act the 
way they did? How much depended 
on their understanding of the prom- 
ises of God? 

What use are you making of the 
suggested activities provided for 
each session? Have you noted ways 
you have made these serve your 
classroom situation better? 
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Good News 

The 1964 leadership course, The 
Bible: Book of Faith, will be a valu- 
able study for teachers of this course 
too. Chapters on the New Testa- 
ment will hold special interest, but 
considerable time should be spent 
on the other chapters as well. Chap- 
ter 2, “Revelation,” will be helpful 
to every teacher. 

The lessons for November (8 
through 12) conclude the unit, “Un- 
derstanding the Good News.” Read 
the Bible basis carefully and as 
often as you can in the course of 
your lesson preparation. You may 
discover some interesting ideas 
you've never considered before. 
These you will want to share with 
other teachers and possibly with your 
class. “Understanding the Good 
News” leads to growth in faith. 

What do you do with definitions 
of words? The suggestion is given 
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that they be posted. Do you also 
discuss them and add to them or 
are you satisfied with the one sug- 
gested? How do the words we de- 
fine become part of our vocabulary? 


On the Way 


Lessons 8 through 12, all involve 
study of particular commandments. 
A value of the study and discus- 
sion in class is that new insights are 
provided for words which may be 
all too familiar to ninth graders. 
For example, everybody knows “Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.” But how many have seri- 
ously thought through the matter 
of working and worshiping on the 
Lord’s Day? Keeping class interest 
when teaching what for some is 
“old stuff’ is a challenge to every 
teacher. Life and its circumstances 
change, making new application 
and evaluation of the Ten Com- 
mandments always necessary. Hu- 
man nature hasn’t changed, how- 
ever. The human response to God’s 
commandments is to rebel. How 


Bible Storytime 


can the positive aspects of God’s 
Law be heightened for the class? 


Opening Our Bibles 

Chapters in The Bible: Book of 
Faith will be a valuable resource 
for teachers all year. At the mo- 
ment chapters on revelation and 
the Old Testament will be especially 
helpful. Add to this your own read- 
ing of the Bible bases for this 
month’s lessons. You'll never be 
able to use all the chapters in class, 
but you'll have a more thorough 
grasp of the contents of God’s Word. 

What do you do with the ques- 
tions which are asked in class? 
Do you help the questioner to find 
his own answer? Or do you quickly 
answer them as best you can and 
then get on to a subject about which 
you feel a bit more secure? Some 
questions demand a little more time 
and effort. Do you ever promise to 
bring in an answer at the next 
session? Or do you have someone 
volunteer to search for an answer 
and report? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


By EsreL_Lte GriFFEN 


HAT ABOUT the time be- 
tween Sundays, so far as your 
preschool children (or their parents) 
are concerned? Someone has said, 
“If nothing happens between Sun- 
days in Christian education, nothing 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool ed- 
ucation for the Department of Parish Ed- 
ucation. 
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much happens.” Are you planning 
your sessions with the time between 
Sundays in mind? In class do you 
recognize, for example, that the 
children have lived and grown for 
seven days since you last saw them? 

We should be the first to admit 
that one hour on Sunday morning is 
inadequate for the tremendous task 
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we have been assigned. Guiding 
the Christian growth and develop- 
ment of two- to five-year-olds is 
virtually a 24-hour-a-day job. If we 
can use the help available, we'll 
discover that the hour we spend 
with the class each week is only 
a part, but an important part, of 
the Christian education each child 
must have. 

The long, slow, continuous pro- 
cess of Christian education is ulti- 
mately the responsibility of parents. 
For them it is a seven-day-a-week 
process, and one that Christian par- 
ents accept, with perhaps a little 
fear and trembling, but with a 
measure of devotion. We would be 
hard put to discover a substitute for 
home nurture. I need not review 
biblical references to the home as 
the school for godly living. 


The Church Would Help 
When the Bible Storytime Series 


was planned, provision was made 
to include material for parents of 
preschool children. The Parent's 
Manual has been published with the 
intention that it be used primarily 
in a Sunday morning class, prefer- 
ably one conducted while the chil- 
dren are having the same lesson in 
their session. 

Bible Storytime is a Buible-based 
series and the parents’ material leads 
parents to study on their level the 
Bible passage on which their chil- 
dren’s session is based. Besides dis- 
cussing the Bible basis on an adult 
level, the parents can also discuss 
how the session can be related to 
their own and their children’s lives 
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during the coming week. In each 
session there is a_ section titled 
“Something to Do,” which offers 
specific suggestions for activities for 
the children at home. No parent 
need be at a loss about what to do. 
For example, those who say they 
would like to begin daily devotions 
but don’t know how can use the 
Parent's Manual, which includes 
brief readings correlated with the 
emphasis of the Sunday session. 


Can You Help? 


Many Bible Storytime teachers 
don’t realize that material for a 
parents’ class has been available. 
Others have often said, “I can tell 
which child’s parents use their 
Parent's Manual.” Perhaps there’s 
something you can do to give the 
children in your class the benefits 
to be gained from a parents’ class. 

Can you speak to your pastor or 
superintendent, work closely with 
the teacher of your parents’ class, 
make sure parents understand in- 
structions you give in class? Do you 
encourage parents to bring children 
to Sunday school and stay for their 
own class? 


The Thanksgiving Lesson 


The lesson schedule for Bible 
Storytime printed in the August 
LurHeran TEACHER had _ specific 
suggestions for using a thanksgiving 
lesson on November 22. See page 
24 of that issue for details and check 
to be sure that all teachers, includ- 
ing those of parents’ classes, know 
what your plans are for a thanks- 
giving lesson. 
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Dear Pui: 


I’ve never told you about a dear 
friend, Miss Trautwein. ’ve known 
her for 20 years, a retired school 
teacher when I first met her. Now 
she is in a retirement home, recover- 
ing from her second bone fracture. 

Miss Trautwein taught German 
until the high feeling against the 
language in World War I made her 
shift her scholastic interest to her 
next love, botany. She wasn’t fooled 
a bit by the boys who got excused 
from class one day each spring to 
bring back a specimen of skunk cab- 
bage. She didn’t have to smell the 
Coke on their breath! But let her 
latest letter tell more about her. 

“Lois comes regularly. She is a 
very faithful friend. She buys some 
things that I need. She also brings 
books from the library—good books 
and also whodunits (italics hers). I 
have some of my books brought 
from home. I have a regular sched- 
ule for reading. 

“Sunday morning at church time 
I use my German hymnal for the al- 
tar service. Also read several of the 
familiar hymns. I had a course in 
hymns of the Reformation period 
in my senior year in German. We 
also studied Faust. I also read in 
my German-English Testament, just 
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now Acts, and compare the German 
with the English. 

“Have you read Sholem Asch’s 
The Apostle? 1 just reread it. In 
morning on week days I read the 
English Bible for about an hour. 
First in the Gospels then the Psalms. 
Then perhaps Job or a prophet. I 
like Amos. He said, ‘I am not a son 
of a prophet, nor am I a prophet. 
I am a herdsman and a keeper of 
sycamore trees.’ This is what that 
means. They are wild fig trees and 
he had to puncture the fruit so it 
would ripen and then in a couple of 
days gather it so it would not spoil. 
He had to do a lot of climbing. 

“T also read in the historical books 
every morning. Yesterday I was in- 
terested in the boundaries of the 
tribes and also Caleb’s and Joshua’s 
inheritance there which he _ got, 
Joshua 21:12. Joshua of the tribe of 
Ephraim got a city on Mt. Ephraim. 

“On Sunday afternoon I read in 
a classic. Just now I am rereading 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table. He has some 
good common sense, also humor. He 
said, ‘A few good wheels, two hands, 
a dial, a glass and case make a good 
watch.’ Also ‘if you have too many 
wheels in your head they are too 
hard to take care of.’ 

“T have such a good book by a 
woman who was a teacher of He- 
brew in an eastern girls’ college, Life 
and Language of the Old Testament. 
It is most instructive. I hope I can 
keep my sight .. .” 

Yours, 
NATE 

P.S. Most of us are embarrassed 

when someone asks, “Read any in 


the Good Book lately?” 
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--- as a matter of faet 


The Board of Parish Education has called Milo S. Brekke to serve on the 
staff as an assistant in curriculum development. Mr. Brekke, on leave 
of absence as pastor of Our Savior's Church, Omaha, Neb., has been 
working during the past year principally on Senior High curriculum. 


The regional and district directors of parish education will meet in Min- 
neapolis, December |-5, for some important briefing sessions. Plans 
for the 1965 Confirmation Work Week, which will be held in every 
district of The American Lutheran Church, will have high priority. 
This is another step in the introduction and use of new Junior High: 
Confirmation curriculum materials. 


Sharing ideas and feeding back information from the field to the Depart- 
ment of Parish Education is also scheduled for the regional and dis- 
trict directors. These discussions will lead into the plans for the 1965 
leadership training program sponsored by the department. In this 
respect regional and district directors speak for their constituencies 
and take part for them in planning leadership programs and institutes. 


It is hoped that the regional and district directors also can discuss their 
opportunities to observe the effectiveness of the program of parish 
education in the ALC. For example, how many congregations follow 
up the directions given for leadership education in the parish? What 
is the reaction to Parish Education PLANS, Lutheran Teacher, the 
mailings, etc.? 


The Coordinating Committee for Cooperative Parish Education Projects 
will meet in Philadelphia, Pa., December 8 and 9. Representatives 
from the Lutheran Church in America and the ALC have been given 
permission by their respective churches to continue work in those 
areas of the parish education program where mutual effort can be 
most beneficial. The committee governing this cooperative work 
meets twice a year. 


Authorization was also given at the Columbus ALC Convention in Oc- 
tober for the department to cooperate with the Department of Parish 
Education of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod in similar ways. 
The coordinating committee will meet in the near future to explore 
the areas where cooperative effort may begin. 


It should have been noted in the November issue that the article, ‘“Jour- 
ney into Christmas'’ by Mary Raymond, was published jointly by Lu- 
theran Teacher and Resource, parish education magazine of the Lu- 
theran Church in America, Verner Hansen, editor. Jointly planned 
articles will be published in the two magazines from time to time. 
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On “Beg Right with God” 


E ARE in that season of the 

church year when we concen- 
trate on Advent and Christmas. 
“Why do we make so much of the 
coming and birthday of Christ?” 
some critic might ask. “Even if God 
did become man in the incarnation, 
the birth of Christ the God-man, 
what has this to do with my salva- 
tion?” he might say. You can sug- 
gest other questions. 

Let us look at two chief teachings 
concerning salvation, what we call 
in the Catechism “justification” and 
“sanctification,” and see how they 
are related to the historical coming 
of Christ on the first Christmas. 
Since both of these terms come from 
the Latin, they may be somewhat 
confusing to modern ears and eyes. 
Literally, justification means “to 
make righteous” and _ sanctification 
means to “make holy.” These con- 
cepts are often misunderstood or 
even neglected today, and yet they 
are the very foundation of all of our 
Christian instruction. The recent 
survey by Lutheran Youth Research 
has shown us that we have been 
largely unsuccessful in bringing the 
evangelical truth of these teachings 
into the lives of your young people. 


Dr. Storaasli is Professor of New Testa- 
ment at Luther Theological Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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dnd 


In order better to understand the 
biblical teaching of these terms, we 
shall also look at some basic related 
terms, “faith,” “grace,” “holiness,” 
and “righteousness.” 


Man's Search for Peace 


In man’s historic search for peace 
with God, he invariably attempts 
several approaches. (For a helpful 
discussion of these approaches, see 
Christian Doctrine by J. S. Whale, 
pages 75-78). 

Primarily man tries to bargain 
with God. Man by nature is aware 
of his basic unworthiness before 
God, but seeks to overcome it by 
bringing gifts and offering him sacri- 
fices. In this primitive approach to 
God man seeks to appease the wrath 
of God and somehow to win his 
favor. But it is not only the primitive 
animists of Africa who use this 
method. It is very much alive in our 
land and in our church, whether the 
offerings be monetary, in terms of 
sacrifice, or even of service. 


A somewhat more developed ap- 
proach to God is the moralistic ap- 
proach, where man recognizes that 
the mere routine of sacrifice, as such, 
is not only apt to be abused and mis- 
understood, but does not necessarily 
suffice to reconcile the sinful heart 
to God. What really matters is the 
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“Growing in Christ” 


By Ouar K. Sroraasut 


inward attitude, rather than the out- 
ward ritual act. The way to God, 
says the moralist, is through high 
ethical endeavor. “To obey is better 
than sacrifice,” he says. But as Christ 
so clearly pointed out to the Phari- 
sees, the noblest moralism is never 
the goal of real religion. 

A logical third step is often 
reached, that of utter self-abasement, 
when holy and humble men of 
heart see that even when man comes 
to God with his obedience and right- 
eousness, his highest and best, he 
is still guilty of presumption, still 
trying to keep an account with God. 
Mere moralism is a form of pride 
which fits a man least of all in the 
presence of the all-knowing God. It 
is a further barrier rather than a fur- 
ther means of reconciliation to God. 
The only attitude possible in the 
presence of God is that expressed by 
David in Psalm 51:17, “The sacrifice 
acceptable to God is a broken spirit; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” 

But even at this point man’s arro- 
gance and pride do not stop. The 
progressive spiritualization of man’s 
efforts to earn his salvation has not 
yet reached the limit of confident 
despair. The worshiper is not yet 
ready to say, “Nothing in my hand 
I bring.” The fact is that all human 
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attempts to create the conditions of 
reconciliation with God involve an 
inner contradiction. In any attempt 
to reconcile himself to God through 
his own activity, however spiritual, 
man is really putting himself on a 
transactional level with God, and is 
thus denying the very presupposi- 
tions of atonement. Only when a 
seeker makes no sort of claim for 
himself, even on the basis of his 
own humility, has he reached the 
threshold of the New ‘Testament, 
where he may fall down at the feet 
of the cross and see “Jesus crucified 
for me.” 


At the Cross Road 


So at the cross the long road of 
effort terminates, and a new road of 
victory through forgiveness begins. 
Here the seeker finds that atonement 
must be and is the work of God 
alone. “Therefore, if anyone is in 
Christ, he is a new creation; the 
old has passed away, behold, the new 
has come. All this is from God, who 
through Christ reconciled us to him- 
self and gave us the ministry of rec- 
onciliation; that is, God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self, not counting their trespasses 
against them, and entrusting to us 
the message of reconciliation,” 2 


Corinthians 5:17-19. 


How important is that clause, “all 
is of God.” The divine initiative in 
redemption is the characteristic 
thought not only of Paul, the great 
apostle of grace, but of the whole 
Bible as well. Grace means love in 
action, love which takes the initia- 
tive, invasively and creatively. As 
Paul says, “While we were yet help- 
less, at the right time Christ died for 
the ungodly,” Romans 5:6. With 
this principle of “God as the initia- 
tor” in the background, we are now 
ready to look at the term “justifica- 
tion.” 


In both the Old and the New 
Testaments this word means to be 
brought into right relations with a 
person. It can be used both of man 
to man, and of man to God. In the 
case of man to man, justification is 
everywhere possible; but there is 
nothing man can do to secure justi- 
fication before God. See Psalm 143:2 
and Job 25:4. 


The verb “to justify” (dzkaioo in 
Greek) can mean “to make just” 
but indeed is not so much an ethical 
word as a word which belongs to the 
vocabulary of salvation. On man’s 
part, the essential condition for justi- 
fication is faith in Christ. This in- 
volves a complete trust in him, and 
a changing of man’s attitude from 
that state of sin from which he de- 
sires to be saved. In this condition 
every repentant sinner is brought by 
God to fellowship with him. This 
is the working of his grace, the un- 
deserved favor with which God 
welcomes all who truly turn to him. 
Because of this relationship, Paul 
says a in Christ 
Jesus for good works,” Eph. 2:10. 


man is “created 
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Justification is thus the first step 
in the process of salvation, that first 
reconciliation to God which is the 
beginning of a steady growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of God 
(2 Peter 3:18), which we call “sanc- 
tification.” While this latter is life- 
long process, justification is that 
immediate setting-right with God 
which God himself accomplishes by 
his grace when man _ has faith. 
“Therefore, since we are justified by 
faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
Romans 5:1. In holy Baptism, this 
gracious forgiveness has made us 
God’s children, but sanctification is 
a life-long process in which God’s 
Spirit works in the forgiven sinner 
to live out the implications of his 
forgiveness through Christ. 


Righteousness in Him 
Perhaps we should add a word 


here about righteousness. In neither 
the Old nor the New Testament 
does righteousness mean “the right- 
ness of moral perfection,’ or “the 
excellence of a man whose moral 
class is A plus,” as we are so wont 
to describe it. Rather, it means “be- 
ing right with God,” that is, “being 
put right or forgiven at the throne 
of grace.” Righteousness is God's 
demand because it is God’s gift. 


Paul discovered that the only real- 


ly good man 1s the pardoned man, 
since he alone has been set free from 


the self-centeredness which underlies 
all sin. So he writes in Galatians 
2:20, “I have been crucified with 
Christ; it is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me; and the 
life I now live in the flesh, I live 
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by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” 
His life has a new center of gravity; 
he is “in Christ” and no longer 
in bondage, the result being that he 
is living on a new level of moral 
competence. The pardoned man is 
the only man whose will is set free 
to be good and to do good. This 
setting free is the evangelical ex- 
perience of the saved soul. Only a 
good tree can bring forth good fruit. 


A Word About Faith 


In Protestant theology, the term 
“faith” refers to the dynamic and 
vital context of man’s meaningful 
dependence upon the activity of God 
in Christ. Or, to put it another way, 
faith is the living confidence and 
trust in God which results from, and 
is therefore in part also identical 
with, the experience of his active 
presence. Faith is that relation to 
God in which final dependence rests 
upon the reality to which one is re- 


lated. 

Because the relation depends upon 
the object, faith is said to be a “gift,” 
Ephesians 2:8. But how is this 
“giving” defined? Here various em. 
phases have influenced the church. 
In the one emphasis, the mystery of 
faith is afizmed by emphasizing the 
initiative of God apart from the 
reception of God by man. In another 
more liberal, and often also in 
pietist traditions, the aspect of de- 
cision is affirmed to such an extent 
that faith appears as an act of the 
will or decision of reason. So decision 
has been often defined as the capac- 
ity to accept the grace by which one 
is redeemed, and frequently the ca- 
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pacity to make the decision is itself 
declared to be that grace. 


But such ways of focusing the 
issue do violence to one side or the 
other. Faith as the gift of God is the 
confession of the believer that in his 
depths he knows the foundation and 
source of his decision to be of God, 
that the decision itself is authentic, 
validating the self, precisely as it has 
been known to lie somewhere else 
than in the self. Hence, the priority 
of God can never be defined apart 
from the deception of the experience 
of God. 

So faith is neither subjective nor 
objective. Both sides are involved in 
the complex of faith. (Theologians 
would call this “ontological priority” 
as distinguished from the “chrono- 
logical priority.”) Herein lies the 
mystery of God’s activity. 

For Paul, justification by faith is 
the inexplicable mystery of a justice 
by which God is faithful and merci- 
ful in spite of the continued sin of 
man. To be justified by faith, there- 
fore, is to be considered as having 
the justice or righteousness which 
emanates from God himself, given 
and known in the reality of faith. 
The express statement that such 
justification is through or by faith 
guarantees the course of righteous- 
ness and its dynamic character. 


Sanctification and Justification 
What then is the relation of justi- 
fication to sanctification? What is 
the result of the sinner being for- 
given and given the cloak of right- 
eousness of Christ? While justifi- 
cation refers to the foundation of the 
faith of the believer, sanctification 
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refers to the resulting life of the 
believer. As the Augsburg Confes- 
sion states (Article VI), “Faith is 
bound to bring forth good fruits, 
and ... it is necessary to do good 
works commanded by God . . . be- 
cause it is God’s will and not because 
we should rely on such works to 
merit justification before God... .” 


Whenever these states are con- 
sidered successive rather than simul- 
taneous, there is the danger of the 
forgiven sinner living lawlessly. As 
Paul warns, “Are we to continue in 
sin that grace may abound? By no 
means!” Romans 6:1-2. If sanctifica- 
tion becomes a work of righteousness 
in the very citadel of faith, the free- 
dom of man under Christ becomes 
a new bondage. It is only when 
justification and sanctification are 
affirmed simultaneously that the con- 
tinued trust in the righteousness of 
God is held as the freedom by which 
the believer lives the Christian life; 
it is only then that the new life in 
Christ is seen in its proper per- 
spective, as the first fruits, not as 
an object of achievement or con- 
templation. Because the Christian is 
saint and also still sinner (Luther’s 
Latin phrase: simul justus et pecca- 
tor), sanctification must, at every 
point, be encompassed by justifica- 
tion. It is for this reason that faith 
remains the central concept of the 
Christian life. 


A New Law 


So the polemic in Reformation 
times against works was not that 
works were irrelevant but that they 
could not become determinative for 
one’s relation to God. If man must 
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fulfill conditions prior to faith as a 
precondition, even in a minimal 
sense of a sign of seriousness, man 
must thus contribute to his own re- 
demption. Then calculation enters 
and psychological uncertainty en- 
sues. When works are insisted upon 
in the context of faith in a way 
which indicates that the accent falls 
upon what is being accomplished, 
the focus of orientation is such that 
the Gospel inevitably becomes a new 
law. It is here that false conceptions 
of sanctification and works coalesce. 
One can be under the burden of 
works also as a Christian. It is more 
adequate to speak of faith with its 
works, than to speak of faith and 
works. The former points to faith as 
the encompassing reality rather than 
that to which something else is 


added. 


Faith, then, is the dynamic center 
of a relation to God and consequent- 
ly to man, anchored in the given 
and mysteriously received mercy of 
God. As such, as we have seen, it 
determines the context and defines 
the relation to various other con- 
cepts in our theology. 

So it was only consistent when 
Luther insisted that Christian the- 
ology is always a theologia crucis, a 
theology of the cross, because the 
cross is the supreme manifestation 
of the redeeming love of God. It 
is God who sanctifies, not man. The 
Christian is made holy by the grace 
of God, but he has still the responsi- 
bility to live out this status as a for- 
given sinner in his own life, in 
relation to his fellowmen. Such a 
life shows the reality of his justi- 
fication in the resulting “new life.” 
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Teachers 


Are 
Asking 


By Harran Norem 


ITH the new senior high cur- 

riculum now under way with 
many congregations using the first 
quarterly course, Lutherans Are 
Asking, some teachers are asking 
questions too. 


UR congregation did not start 

LuruHerans Are AsKING in the 
fall. Do we now have to wait until 
1965 to start? 

Since each quarter’s course in the 
senior high curriculum is undated, 
it is possible to start with this first 
course at any time. 


I have never taught a course like 
this. What really is the purpose 
of Lurnerans Are AskInG? 

The purpose is suggested in the 
title. Though there is Bible study 
in several of the chapters, the pri- 
mary objective of this course is a 
method of study and discussion, a 


Mr. Norem is director of high school 
education for the Department of Parish 
Education. 
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climate of frankness, and an involve- 
ment of the students in their own 
questions, discussions, and decisions. 
Lutheran Youth Research has re- 
vealed a deep desire by many teen- 
agers for an opportunity to be heard 
by the church—and within the 
church. Here is an acceptable way 
for them to express their questions, 
doubts, and needs. 


UR teenagers have been dis- 

cussing in their classes for 
years. How can we save them from 
boredom with a methods course? 

This is very encouraging to hear. 
Since the course is designed with 
an increasing depth in the later 
chapters, it would be well to move 
such a class more rapidly through 
the opening chapters. Many classes 
have found enough meat in Chap- 
ters 3, 4, and 5 to keep an active 
class going for several weeks. 

All the subsequent courses, be- 
ginning with the next two, Your 
Neighbor's Faith and Getting the Bi- 
ble’s Message, assume a study and 
discussion method. These courses 
“start in the middle and go deep.” 


I have never seen our teenagers so 
steamed up over Sunday school. 
They are spending more and more 
time on each chapter. Halfway 
through the course they have already 
asked more questions than we could 
handle in a dozen courses. Now that 
they have raised these questions, 
what do we do with them? 

Some of the main purposes of the 
course have been accomplished— 
cheers! Neither this course nor any 
other—nor even the whole curricu- 
lum can ever claim to answer all 
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questions. The Bible itself raises 
questions which are unanswerable. 
But having asked the question, the 
problems are seen and the search is 
defined. These questions will do 
much to guide the student’s choices 
of courses to come, responsible dis- 
cussion, friends and life values. 


heard this curriculum was flex- 
ible. Now I find a teacher’s guide 
with such detailed instructions that 
I feel imprisoned within a method. 
Where is the teacher's freedom? 
The course, Lutherans Are Ask- 
ing, was written to fulfill objectives. 
These are stated in the introduction 
to the teacher’s guide and at the be- 
ginning of each chapter. For the 
teacher who understands and accepts 
the objectives, a variety of methods 
is possible. Many teachers want, and 
have asked for, detailed instructions. 
On the other hand many teachers 
can use the suggested procedures as 
precisely that—suggestions. In any 
class situation the more free the 
teacher is (unfettered by an instruc- 
tion book) the more natural that 
teacher can act in being himself. So 
relax. Be yourself, with one caution 
—if you want to change the ob- 
jectives of the course, then change 
courses. 


have hesitated to teach this new 

course because I have heard that 
it 1s awfully gimmicky. Is this con- 
sidered better than good solid teach- 
ing methods? 

Any teaching methods can_be- 
come a “gimmick” in the hands of 
a person who is using a clever tech- 
nique for the wrong reason or at the 
wrong time. The courses of the Sen- 
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ior High curriculum take seriously 
the request of teachers to present 
methods which fit both the course 
and the persons being taught. These 
procedures are calculated to gain in- 
terest, promote discussion, and guide 
a group toward decision. 


S it necessary to spend all this 
time getting students ready to 
study the Christian faith? 

One of the causes of student fail- 
ure is the lack of learning readiness. 
It is recommended that the pace of 
Lutherans Are Asking be gauged by 
the teacher. When the class mem- 
bers are ready to move on to deeper 
discussion, they should be allowed 
to do so. To hold any class back in 
order to “cover the lesson” would, 
indeed, be defeating and could cre- 
ate the opposite of readiness. 


D ON’T teenagers usually work 
to avoid work and hard deci- 
sions? If we give them a choice of 
what courses they want, won’t they 
choose only the easy ones? 
Teenagers have no monopoly on 
this human characteristic. As the 
senior high courses come off the 
press (one or two each quarter until 
nineteen are available) no course 
will be found to be a snap course. 
There will be both sufficient depth 
and variety in the coming courses 
which will include student questions, 
experiences with the problems, Bible 
study, discussion, and decision that 
even the “easiest” course will offer 
insight and challenge to the “laziest” 
student. God’s Word still accom- 
plishes his purposes, so we keep ask- 
ing questions and exposing ourselves 


to that Word. 
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Let's Go to the Movies 


HURCHES in the Red River 
Valley community of Fargo, N. 
D., and Moorhead, Minn., cancelled 
regular programs during the week 
of September 27 to enable people to 
talk to each other about their re- 
ligious faith across denominational 
lines. The project, called “Faith in 
Life Dialogue,” is believed to be the 
most intensely organized grass roots 
application of the ecumenical prin- 
ciple yet attempted in the U.S.A. 
Typical of the events held during 
the Faith in Life meetings was the 
use of secular movies. Films with a 
pressing moral, ethical, or social is- 
sue were shown, followed—right in 
the theater—by a discussion of the 
movie’s meaning from a Christian 
point of view. 


Shall We Use Films? 

The question of whether to use 
films in religious education is not 
one of “Shall we?” or “Shall we 
not?” Films are being used today to 
influence thought and action to a de- 
gree unprecedented and most of- 
ten without the imprimatur of the 
church. Subtly and forcefully ideas 
are being communicated by what is 


Mr. Konzelman is director of adult edu- 
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By Roserr G. KonzELMAN 


seen both on television and at the 
motion picture theater. 


Erosion or Edification? 

All films communicate ideas. 
Some of the ideas communicated are 
in accord with the deepest meaning 
of the Christian Gospel and so as- 
sist the church in its educational 
task. On the other hand, much of 
what is presented militates against 
the Christian faith. Often the differ- 


ence is subtle; nevertheless it is real. 


Constant exposure to a steady flow 
of visual images presented on tele- 
vision and in the motion picture 
theater in the lives of Christians to- 
day seldom leaves them unchanged. 
The effect may be either erosive or 
edifying. Often the individual is un- 
aware how he is affected. It is neces- 
sary that the church come to grips 
with the effect of both television and 
the motion picture theater upon the 
lives of its people and begin to direct 
the use of this medium. 


What Can We Do? 


The use of secular films in reli- 
gious education is a reality. It is of 
extreme importance that we give se- 
rious thought to their potential for 
good or evil. It appears that two 
things can be done immediately. 


1. Train people to be critical view- 
ers at all times. 

2. Use the films to reinforce the 
Christian message or to highlight is- 
sues Christians need to discuss, and 
to think and study about. 

The use of films both on TV and 
in the theater can be a powerful 
means of bringing Christians into 
dialogue with each other and with 
their world on vital issues. 


Some Ways Films May be Used 


1. Become informed about the 
films being shown, both on TV and 
in local theaters. Read reviews in 
newspapers and magazines as often 
as possible. Seek out films which are 
honest and deal with or raise issues 
which are of concern to Christians 
and to your community. 


2. Plan for television viewing of 
the films through group gatherings 
in private homes. This can be done 
on a parish-wide basis or with se- 
lected groups within the parish. 
Groups should not exceed 12 per- 
sons. An ideal number is eight. 

It is also possible to alert people 
to the film for private viewing, hav- 
ing previously arranged for discus- 
sion at a group meeting to follow 
the viewing within a day or two. 

3. Plan for mass or group viewing 
of a film shown in a local theater, 
to be followed by kaffeklatsches in 
small groups to begin discussion of 
the film. The groups may meet in 
a restaurant or in a home, organized 
either by prearrangement or simply 
by social gravitation. 


4. Provide a study guide and sug- 
gested resource and reference ma- 
terial on the subject or issues raised 
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by the film. This will require pre- 
viewing the film. 

5. Plan for several meetings re- 
lated to a special film. At least three 
or four meetings may be necessary. 
Procedures may take this form: 


® Discussion. What was the film 
about? Identify issues, problems, 
ideas, and make a list. 

® Establish a priority of interests 
or issues for continued discussion. 

© Set a date within a week for 
the next meeting of the group. This 
first meeting is preliminary and can 
only open up and focus the issues. 

® Share resources. Allow members 
of the group to suggest articles, 
books, Bible passages, etc., which 
may bear on the subject and which 


should be studied before hand. 

6. Subsequent meetings. At each 
meeting decide the area to be dis- 
cussed at the subsequent meeting 
and materials to be studied in the 
meantime. Meetings should not ex- 
ceed 90 minutes in length. 

7. It is better to limit the number 
of meetings on a given film to three 
or four than to go on indefinitely. 
Very often the group or individuals 
will desire to pursue a particular is- 
sue further and in greater detail. 


Study Guides 


It is well to have study guides for 
films to be used prepared ahead of 
time. Study guides for current films, 
Black Like Me and Lady Bug, Lady 
Bug are available in limited quan- 
tity free upon request from the De- 
partment of Parish Education. For 
other falms, discussion leaders can 
draw up a series of questions to be 
used as a start. 
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The Children’s Christmas Service— 
Why Not After Christmas? 


HE CHILDREN’S Christmas 
service after Christmas? But 
—isn’t Christmas Eve the proper 
time for children? After all, we 
have always . . . Now, just why 
Dine 

No, this isn’t just a notion. We 
tried it last year and, because we 
found it to be a wonderful experi- 
ence, we would like to share our 
ideas with you. Just why did we 
do it? 

It all began the night our com- 
mittee met to plan our Christmas 
festivities. There were so many 
things to consider. Then our pastor 
asked, “Does everything have to be 
over with by Christmas Day? Christ- 
mas is a season, you know. How can 
Rens. t 

A season! We checked the Festival 


Mrs. Osten is a director of elementary 
education in the Department of Parish 
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By Exua M. Osten 


Calendar of the Church Year. The 
Christmas Season: twelve days, be- 
ginning (not ending) with Christ- 
mas Day. Twelve days of Christmas! 
Then why crowd everything into 
one or two days? 


Our schedule of events was finally 
planned as follows: 


A Christmas Eve family service 
to be held at a time when the entire 
family could attend. There would be 
carol singing and a brief meditation 
by the pastor to prepare the families 
for their own celebration at home. 

Christmas Day services with all 
the choirs participating. Since most 
of the children in the church school 
are in one of the choirs, the entire 
family can attend. 

The children’s Christmas service 
to be held the Sunday after Christ- 
mas at the time of the regular morn- 
ing service. We planned to have the 
1963 Christmas service with the 
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filmstrip using classes from the 
church school as narrators. 


The Result 


Pastor, families, church school 
staff, and committees welcomed the 
plan and were enthusiastic. 

The vacation days during the 
Christmas season provided ample 
time for preparation and rehearsal. 
Much could be accomplished in a 
short time because the children were 
free to concentrate on the one pro- 
ject, their Christmas service. 

Worship is the response of the 
worshiper to God for what he has 
done and still does. We believe that 
this service held after Christmas 
Day became a service of joyous re- 
sponse for children and adults alike. 


Plans For 1964 


The church school Christmas ser- 
vice for 1964 is titled, “How Great 
a Gift.” Six symbol scrolls illustrate 
the six “Gilts ror Life” = This «can 
be an effective service held some 
time during the Christmas season 
after having again heard the won- 
derful news of God’s great gift. 


Lesson Materials have Possibilities 

Many of you are using the Ameri- 
can Uniform Series, Year 3. The 
second unit of lessons, for the Ad- 
vent-Christmas period, may be used 
as the basis for an effective children’s 
service. You might use the title 
of the last lesson of the unit as 
the title for the service: “Born as 
Promised.” Here are some sugges- 
tions for its development: 

@Use a narrator or reader to 
introduce each part. Background 
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material from the teacher’s guides 
can be used to write the parts for 
the narrator. For example, he may 
begin by saying: 

“All during Old Testament times 
God’s people were being prepared 
for the coming of the Savior. This 
year, during Advent we studied 
some prophecies which show Jesus 
as Prophet, Priest, King, and Savior, 
comparing great men of the Old 
Testament with him.” 

®@ Have three large white candles 
unlighted on the altar. 

® Use two persons for each con- 
cept, the narrator introducing each 
one: 

Moses, God’s first great prophet, 
brings God’s Law to the people. 
(A participant comes forward car- 
rying Tables of the Law and stands 
at left.) 

Jesus, God’s last prophet, brings 
God’s grace, mercy, and love. (Sec- 
ond participant comes forward car- 
rying a cross and stands at right.) 

RESPONSE By ALL: Mark 7:9b. 

Hymn 55, Service Book and Hym- 
nal, stanza 1. 

Melchizedek, God’s first priest 
mentioned in the Bible, prayed for 
the people, offered sacrifices, ac- 
cepted Abraham’s offering, served 
bread and wine, gave God’s blessing. 
(Third participant enters carrying 
a round brown parcel to represent 
bread and a jar for wine and stands 
at left.) 

Jesus, our great High Priest, 
gave himself as the sacrifice for 
us, accepts our prayers, blesses our 
offering, gave us the Sacrament of 
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the Altar, intercedes for us. (Fourth 
participant enters carrying a chalice 
and stands at right.) 

Response By ALL: Explanation of 
the Second Article. 

Hymn 55, SBH, stanza 2, or the 
song, “When Jesus Came.” 

David, shepherd boy from Bethle- 
hem, selected by God to be king of 
Israel, ruled the people, received 
from God the promise that one of 
his descendants would be the Savior, 
Jesus. (Fifth participant enters carry- 
ing a gold crown and stands at left.) 

Narrator: Years passed. People 
waited. Then Jesus Christ, greatest 
of all kings, left his home in heaven 
and was born a child in Bethlehem. 
God had kept his promise. 

Hymn: “O little town of Bethle- 
hem,” stanzas | and 3. 

Response By ALL: “The Word be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth; .. . For the law 
was given through Moses; grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ,” 
John 1:14, 17. (Second participant 
steps to left side of altar, lights left 
white candle. First participant hands 
the tablet to the second who places 
the tablet on the altar in front of 
the lighted candle, places the cross 
on top. First participant leaves.) 


Hymn 433, SBH, stanza 4. 


Narrator: “Christ did not exalt 
himself to be made a high priest 
but was appointed by him who said 
to him, ‘Thou art my Son,’ and 
‘Thou art a priest forever, after the 
order of Melchizedek’; Jesus became 
the source of eternal salvation to 
all who obey him, being designated 
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by God a high priest after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ Heb. 5:5, 6, 10. 

REsPoNsE By ALL: “It was fitting 
that we should have such a high 
priest, holy, blameless, unstained, 
separated from sinners, exalted 
above the heavens. He has no need 
to offer sacrifices daily, first for his 
own sins and then for those of the 
people; he did this once for all 
when he offered up himself,” He- 
brews 7:26, 27. (Fourth participant 
steps to right side of altar, sets 
chalice in front of candle, lights 
candle. Third participant turns, 
hands loaf and jar to the fourth who 
places these behind the candle. 
Third participant leaves.) 

Hymn 21, SBH, stanza 4 


Narrator: “The kingdom of the 
world has become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever,” Reve- 
lations 11:5. (Fifth participant steps 
to the altar, places the crown in front 
of the center candle, lights the 
candle, then turns and _ leaves.) 

Hymn 39, SBH. (Narrator and 
second and fourth participants leave 
during the singing.) 

Use hymns that were studied dur- 
ing the unit for other parts of the 
service. A responsive reading may 
be arranged of the memory verses 
and other Bible passages used in 
the lessons. 

A service built on a unit of lessons 
provides another dimension in the 
learning experience of the pupils. 
For the chief purpose of all Chris- 
tian teaching is to enable man “to 
glorify God and to enjoy him for- 


> 
Ever. 
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NIT 4 of American Uniform 

Series Year 3 takes us to the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The Northern 
Kingdom has come to an end, thanks 
to the infidelity and hardness of 
heart on the part of the people who 
called themselves God’s. Meanwhile, 
back to the Temple. 


The divided kingdom was a blow 
to the reigning monarchs down 
south. However the pastor and par- 
ish worker shortage, had there been 
one, was dispelled when many of the 
priests and parish workers (Levites) 
left their homes in the North to 
dwell near the Temple. For a good 
long while it seems it was not neces- 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on the prophets prepared by Mr. Trumble. 
Suggestions for making the ‘Hall of 
Prophets” and a time ladder were included 
with the article in the November issue. 
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Fun 

with the 
Prophets, 
Part 2 


By Davip TRUMBLE 


sary for God to call prophets since 
the Temple was indeed the center 
of religious and political life. 

Later man’s selected ability to 
welcome evil and shun good began 
to show when word of the actions 
and misdeeds of the Northern Tribes 
filtered in. It was as dew on the 
grass. Evil grew. When Jehoram 
married the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, things down South really 
took a turn for the worse. 

We should begin the story back 
with the death of Uzziah. Isaiah, 
whose father was the king’s per- 
sonal friend, mourned the death of 
the man he may have called Uncle 
Uz (except in public of course). 
Here at the Temple Isaiah was con- 


Mr. Trumble teaches a Crusader Church 
Rockville, Md. 
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fronted by God, confessed his sin, 
is forgiven by grace, and accepts 
God’s call to serve as a prophet 
with these immortal words, “Here I 
am! Send me.” He pronounced judg- 
ment to— 

1. The land grabbers who added 
house to house andi field to field, 

2. The judges who looked for a 
bribe and forgot the orphan’s and 
the widow’s cause, 

3. The silly girls who thought 
trinkets and cosmetics were so im- 
portant, 

4. Those who rationalized evil 
and who were in fact saying that 
evil was good, 

5. The drunks, and 

6. The pious Polly and self-righ- 
teous who weren’t changed a bit in 
the heart. 

Watch out for these sins, friends. 
They’re singing our song! His rem- 
edy was, “Wash yourselves and 
make yourselves clean.” “Remove 
the evildoings from my eyes,” says 
the Lord. Things looked up for 
Judah in spite of the judgment call. 
Hezekiah’s prayer brought the blow 
that slaughtered 185,000 Assyrians. 

Then Hezekiah was overwhelmed 
when congratulations were offered 
and an alliance with Babylon sug- 
gested. Isaiah promptly announced 
that the once good King Hezekiah 
and his family would be carried oft 
to Babylon as prisoners. 


ie ADDITION to Judah’s prob- 
lems, God gave Isaiah a clear 
picture of the future of the nation. 
Isaiah then comforted the people 
with the message of Immanuel, God 
with us, and the beloved words con- 
cerning the Suffering Servant. Imag- 
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ine—700 or more years before the 
birth of Christ Isaiah made accurate 
predictions about it. 

Looking for meaningful words in 
Isaiah is like trying to pick the best 
needle in a bulk bushel of them. 
Our class selected these: “Here I am! 
Send me!” a perfect example of how 
to accept God’s call to service. They 
also selected “And his name will be 
called ‘Wonderful, Counselor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of \Peace, e Thisv 1s ejuse aa 
sample of the vision God gave Isaiah 
to comfort the people. For 50 years 
Isaiah was the light of a nation going 
blind. The heritage of his words is 
top-drawer stuff. 

Perhaps King Mannaseh saw fit to 
take his life because of Isaiah’s 
interference and influence on the 
faithful remnant to whom he preach- 
ed. Judah made alliance with Assyria 
under the extremely evil Mannaseh. 
Paganism was brought to Judah. 


ot De TRUE ane of God be- 
came back alley activity, an un- 
derground sort of faith clung to by 
the faithful remnant. Amon, Man- 
naseh’s heir to the throne, continued 
in his father’s ways and did his bit 
to make things even worse. 

Then, when Amon died, his son 
Josiah became king. He was like a 
good apple in a bad barrel. But 
rather than Josiah becoming rotten, 
he dumped the rest of the barrel. 
But God, seeing Josiah might need 
some help, sent Jeremiah. 

The people once again got their 
feet stepped on because of their 
evildoings. Jeremiah said, “Stand 
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by the roads and look and ask for 
the ancient paths where the good 
good way is, and walk in it, and 
find rest for your souls.” Josiah 
was impressed enough to call for 
a Temple-cleaning campaign. Guess 
what they found? When they got to 
work they uncovered God’s covenant 
—not only buried under paganism, 
but buried under the trash! 

Josiah gathered the people to- 
gether and had God’s book read 
aloud. But, alas, only custom was 
changed and men’s hearts remained 
as evil as before. Worship became 
Temple worship—but worship of 
the Temple. Imagine worshiping a 
pile of bricks. (I dare you to think of 
that the next time the improper 
liturgical color is on your altar.) 

Today we might call Jeremiah a 
hellfire and brimstone preacher. As 
it was he pointed the finger at the 
Sunday Christian of that day. This 
meant that the banker would have 
to be honorable in his dealings on 
Thursday afternoon, just as he was 
in church on Sunday. The top tenor 
couldn’t cut that party record on 
Tuesday morning. And the house- 
wife would have to give up that 
club meeting to help the mother 
next door. Your life gives lie to 
your religion. God’s answer: “If 
you truly amend your ways and your 
doings, then I will let you dwell 
in my house.” 


Jeremiah’s next fist thumper went 
something like this: “Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, let 
not the mighty man glory in his 
might, let not the rich man glory 
in his riches, but let him who glories, 
glory in this, that he understands 
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and knows me that I am the Lord 
who practices kindness, justice, and 
righteousness in the earth.” 

This is the sermon that caused 
Jeremiah a brief stay in the pokey. 
To put the clincher on his popular- 
ity vote, Jeremiah happened to men- 
tion the forthcoming captivity and 
exile in Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon and victor over 
Assyria felt compelled to oblige any- 
one with as much vision as Jeremiah 
had shown. He defeated Judah in a 
walk and invited them to enjoy a 
stroll across the desert to Babylon. 


JEREMIAH remained behind at 
the Temple for the remainder of 
its existence and proceeded to wear 
an eye-catching necklace called a 
yoke. He lamented his inability to 
get Judah to turn from the evil in 
their hearts. 

Like Isaiah, Jeremiah’s words are 
tough to thin out. Our class used 
these: “Amend your ways and your 
doings; then I will let you dwell in 
my house,” (Wipe your feet before 
you worship!) and “Let him who 
glories, glory in this that he under- 
stands and knows that I am the 
Lord,” (Study God’s Word as 
though it were a matter of life or 
death!) 

Jeremiah had been a most unpop- 
ular prophet. Like Amos and Hosea 
had been up North, Jeremiah had 
tried to give the nation a last-ditch 
opportunity to repent, Judah re- 
sponded with apathy and was doom- 
ed to exile in a foreign, godless land. 
Now where was God’s promise to 
Abraham? How could a Savior be 
born without a home, temple, or na- 
tion. Perhaps the next unit will tell. 
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"| come to school," "I go in the mission 
bank," and "Il go to Ethiopia," say the 
coins on the bulletin board. 


STEWARDSHIP TRAINING IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By Berrua K. Meyer 


HAT IS a school stewardship 

training program? Why should 
we have one? How can such a pro- 
gram be carried on effectively in our 
elementary school? These questions 
are always being asked. 


Through the school’s stewardship 
training program the pupils learn 
about the different phases of their 
church’s work. They become famil- 
iar with its world mission fields, 
its charitable institutions, its publica- 
tions, its work through Lutheran 
World Action, and much more. 
They are motivated to bring gifts of 
love as they learn of the need in these 
areas. 

Each year wonderful teaching 
aids, many of which are directed to- 
ward children, are mailed to the pas- 
tors from church headquarters. 
Many times LuTHERAN TEACHER Car- 
ries information about special proj- 
ects for the church schools. For ex- 
ample, for the next two months, this 
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column will carry detailed informa- 
tion about the stewardship projects 
which have been adopted by the two 
regions of the American Lutheran 
Education Association. The Western 
Region has voted to support the 
Navaho Lutheran Mission at Chinle, 
Ariz.; the Eastern Region has adopt- 
ed the new inner city school being 
conducted by St. Peter’s in the 
Bronx, N. Y. With the use of all of 
these projects and materials it is pos- 
sible to develop an effective steward- 
ship training program in school. 

At the beginning of the school 
term our faculty plans the steward- 
ship training program for the year. 
We have found that we can accom- 
plish better training if only a few 
phases of the church’s work are 
stressed in a given year. It may be 
helpful to you, in developing your 
program to see an outline of the pro- 


Mrs. Meyer teaches fourth grade at 
First Lutheran School, Blue Island, III. 
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Beginning at bottom left and reading clockwise, the children assemble 
Kiddies Kits for shipment to Lutheran World Action. 


gram that we used during the 1963- 
64 school year. 


September and October 

Toric: The American Bible So- 
ciety. 

Aim: to acquaint the pupils with 
the work of this society. To develop 
an appreciation for the Bible and 
promote its use. 

Mareriars: Tracts from the So- 
ciety, “God is Love,” “God so Loved 
the World,” “This One Thing,” 


“What I Found at Shimabuku,” 
“Now in More Than _ 1,200 
Tongues,” “The Bible on the 
Table.” 


November and December (Joint 
Advent Project with the Sunday 
school) 
Toric: Lutheran World Action. 
Arm: To show the pupils how this 
organization carries on its work 
among the needy overseas. 
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Mareriats: Tract from LWA: 
“Let’s Help Our Friends Overseas.” 
Children’s Kit for Hong Kong. Dis- 
play of articles made by refugees 
in Hong Kong. Filmstrips from 
LWA: “Drop in a Bucket,” “A New 


Language for Kim Po.” 


January, February, March (Joint 
Lenten project with the Sunday 
school) 

Toric: Madagascar. 

Aim: To acquaint the pupils with 
the work being done by mission- 
aries, teachers, doctors, and nurses 
on this field. 


Mareriats: Tracts from the ALC: 
“The Church Made a Difference,” 
“Paoly of Madagascar.” Film: “The 
Malagasy Story.” Filmstrip: “Men 
and Medicine.” 

Resource Person: Lyla Sivesind, 
missionary on furlough from Mada- 
gascar, available in our area. 
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April, May, and June 

Topic: Navaho Lutheran Mission, 
Chinle, Ariz. 

Aim: To develop a love and con- 
cern for the Navaho children. 

Marteriats: Tracts from the mis- 
sion, “Go Ye to the Navaho,” “Billy 
Meets Jesus.” Monthly newspaper 
from the school. 

Slides with tape recording, “Go Ye 
to the Navaho,” “Unto the Least 
of These.” 

Other projects which our school 
has used in stewardship training pro- 
grams in past years include the mis- 
sion fields of Brazil, Nigeria, New 
Guinea, Ethiopia, and Pakistan; Lu- 
theran Homes at Muscatine and Lu- 


theran Children’s Home at Waverly, 
Iowa, and Wernle Children’s Home, 
Richmond, Ind.; the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s School at Jamestown, N.D., 
and the Martin Luther Home and 
School at Beatrice, Neb. We have 
made Kiddies Kits which were dis- 
tributed by LWA throughout the 
world. Through the American Lep- 
rosy Missions, we have learned about 
this disease and were happy to bring 
offerings to alleviate the distress 
caused by it. 

If you want to create some real 
enthusiasm for Christian giving and 
develop a good understanding of the 
work of the church, start a school 
stewardship training program! 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


PARISH THE THOUGHT 


"| can't be in the Christmas 
pageant this year. I've out- 
grown my bathrobe!" 
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What’s new to view? 


By Maser SIHLER 


Cathedral photes 


EACHERS of American Uni- 

form Series Year 3 and others 
teaching Old Testament lessons 
will be interested in a series of ten 
filmstrips titled Story of the Proph- 
ets. In beautiful color artwork with 
dramatic recordings, these film- 
strips are recommended for use 
with older primaries and with jun- 
iors through adults. 


Part | of Story of the Prophets 
contains 6 filmstrips with 3 LP 
records and guides and sells for 
$40.50. Singly each color filmstrip 
is $6.00 and each record is $3.00. 


"Frontiersmen of Faith" gives a 
quick survey of the Old Testament, 
emphasizing the role of the proph- 
ets as authors of the religious faith 
of the Hebrews. These are the men 
whom God chose. Sometimes they 
laughed, often they wept, many 
times they were angry. But always 
they were on fire with the Holy 
Spirit. This filmstrip is a good in- 
troduction to the study of the 
prophets. 
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Amos is called the first of the 
“writing'' prophets and the first 
prophet to give his name to a book 
of the Bible. His brief but signifi- 
cant ministry was conducted about 
the year 750 B.C. Amos, a shep- 
herd and tree-trimmer from the 
desert, speaks fearlessly for God to 
the people of Bethel. While warn- 
ing of doom to come, his story 
dramatizes the concept of justice 
in the story of mankind. 


The Book of Hosea is one of the 
most difficult in the Bible to read; 
this visual aid helps for better un- 
derstanding of its content. Out of 
personal heartbreak Hosea makes 
the profound discovery that God 
suffers too and that sin is a con- 
tagious thing that blinds the per- 
son who indulges in it. 


Mrs. Sihler is supervisor in the Films De- 
partment of Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Micah, like Amos, championed the 
cause of the poor and the op- 
pressed. With a deep compassion 
for the poor he hated those who 
exploited them. He appreciated 
those who tilled the soil and 
worked with their hands. The film- 
strio tells of the explosive faith 
that hurls a man against the great 
issues of his day. His scathing re- 
bukes and vitriolic judgments are 
combined with a profound under- 
standing of the nature of God. 


"The Vision of Isaiah" interprets 
one experience in Isaiah's progres- 
sion toward spiritual maturity and 
its relevance to Hebrew history. 
This is the dramatic story of a 
man who in time of crisis, when his 
world has collapsed, goes into the 
house of God. There, as his heart 
pleads for hope and his mind 
yearns for reassurance, the eyes 
of his soul see a vision of God. 


The Book of Isaiah is one of the 
most often quoted Old Testament 
books, for within its pages lie the 
great body of messianic prophecy. 
Born an aristocrat, Isaiah was 
God's spokesman at society's high- 
est level. Politics are of real inter- 
est to him and because he is a 
friend of kings and princes he is 
well qualified for statesmanship. 


Part 2 of Story of the Prophets 
will be a aees next month. Titles 
in this part include ‘Jeremiah, the 
Reluctant Rebel," "Ezekiel, Man of 
Visions,’ ''Prophet-Poet of the Ex- 
ile,’ and ''In the Fullness of Time." 
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Direct 
Lines 


By C. RicHarp Evenson 


SN’E IT’ TRUE that each suc- 

ceeding year we approach Christ- 
mas we wonder if it can really 
come? We yearn for its splendor 
and warmth, its brightness and joy, 
its beauty and its hush of awe. But 
we wonder if these will really come 
to us again. 

There is so much, it seems, against 
the possibility of knowing again the 
brightness that Christmas has some- 
times brought to our hearts. Com- 
mercial efforts begin earlier and 
earlier. This year in Minneapolis 
they started as early as September. 
Many of the old symbols and stimult 
fail to move us as they once did. 
Some of the tinsel looks tawdry and 
Santa’s beard seems soiled. The 
push for doing special errands and 
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accomplishing special events seems 
more of an effort than it might be 
worth. We catch ourselves saying, 
“Let’s just not bother with those 
extra things this year.” Even the 
lovely music is ground over so 
wearyingly that our ears become 
inured to all the background sound. 

Also, our country is troubled with 
its pluralistic population. There is 
serious question as to whether public 
schools and public places should cele- 
brate Christmas in any worship 
sense. Yet there is a yearning and 
a waiting—if only God would come. 
There is among us, plural as we are, 
a hoping, a vague, far sense of prom- 
ise yet to be fulfilled. More clearly 
than in many a year the violet shad- 
ows of Advent longing can be seen 
right here around us. Indeed, our 
own wearying with the tarnished 
tinsel is a part of that same longing! 

And in the midst of all this, there 
are eyes that look to you, because 
you are a “teacher in Israel.” How 
do we bearers of the message receive 
it? Clearly enough ourselves to 
spread it abroad to others? 

Let us read anew the promises of 
God—and ponder them, quietly, by 
ourselves. Read and reread the prom- 
ises in Genesis 12 and 15, in Isaiah 
9 and 11, in Isaiah 35 and 40, and 
in Isaiah 58! 

Then turn to see your neighbor’s 
need. Meet him, lift him, serve him. 
And in the giving of self to other’s 
needs will come the blessed holy 
hush in which you can know that 
God has come, Jesus is here, Im- 
manuel, God with us. 


Dr. Evenson is executive director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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ARISH 


DUCATION 


lanus 


By R. A. VoGELEY 


The Annual Report 


Use the annual report as another 
opportunity to underscore the ma- 
jor objectives of your local program. 
Show the growth in the 

Adult program, 

Senior High classes, 

Leadership training, 

Nursery Roll, 

Junior Lutherans, 
and whatever other aims you have. 

Express appreciation for services 
during 1964 to the church council, 
parents, teachers, and others. 

Seek the prayers of all and make 
this request possible by listing the 
names of confirmands and teachers. 


1965 Financial Needs 
An adequate budget really helps! 


We have mentioned such common 
equipment as chairs, chalkboards, 
tables, easels, teaching pictures, 
books for the library and the like. 
Your budget can anticipate— 

®@a growing adult program with 
more lesson resources, 

@2 growing senior high work 
with more resources, 
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@the first trimester of the new 
Junior High program, 

@ “The Bible: Book of Faith,” a 
filmstrip series for use in the Grade 
7 course, and with many other uses, 

@ leadership training resources, 

@ the Pastor’s Work Week in the 
summer of 1965. 


Preservice Training 


This is a good time to plan for 
your next preservice training course. 
Continue to train now the teach- 
ers you will need next summer and 


fall and in 1966. 
Junior High 


In the January mailing our pas- 
tors, superintendents, and parish 
education chairmen received the 
Junior High Plan Book. 

Allot sufficient time at the January 
or February meeting to become 
acquainted with the new Junior 
High-Confirmation plans. How will 
you plan for... 

@. three year program? 

@ lay catechists? 

®@ parental! support and classes? 

@ lessons integrated for the week- 
day, Sunday, and home? 


The Pastor's Work Week 

A very important part of prepar- 
ing to use the ALC’s new Junior 
High-Confirmation program is the 
Pastor’s Work Week. 

In every district the program will 
help the pastor to see, experience, and 
prepare to use the new program and 
material. This includes material for 
the pastor, catechist, seventh grader, 
and the parents. 


Dr. Vogeley is associate director in the 
Department of Parish Education. 
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Questions 


and 


Our congregation recently 
Q. set up a parish education 
committee. Now we are at a loss 
when trying to define its duties. 
What is the function of a parish 
education committee? 


—M.K.B., Minn. 

The duties of a parish edu- 
aN cation committee are those as- 
signed by the congregation. Un- 
fortunately these assignments are 
often poorly worded and there is 
confusion. Even words like “direct 
the program of education” or “over- 
see the education program” are dif- 
ficult to interpret. Each congrega- 
tion is its own final authority on 
how its education program should 
be administered. We can give some 
suggestions, however. 

The Department of Parish Educa- 
tion feels that the committee might 
work much like a community’s pub- 
lic school board—securing qualified 
teachers and administrators, select- 
ing the curriculum, providing prop- 
er teaching tools, and so forth. The 
Sourcebook section, “The Committee 
on Education,” gives detailed sug- 
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Answers 


By Norman E. WeEcMEYER 


gestions on these and other tasks. 
In 1963 several copies of this section 
were sent to all congregations. Ad- 
ditional copies are available from the 
department free upon request. 

In addition, How to Organize 
the Education Program of Your 
Church by Wallace J. Asper (Augs- 
burg, paper, $1.00) gives more in- 
formation. These resources, with 
some intense study and planning i in 
your congregation, should help clar- 
ify duties and responsibilities sug- 
gested for a parish education com- 


mittee in a local church. 

Q Recently I learned that one 
- can work toward a diploma 

from the Department of Parish Edu- 

cation. Can you give me more in- 


formation? 

The department gives certifi- 
A. cates for work satisfactorily 
completed according to the require- 
ments it has set up. A leaflet describ- 
ing these requirements is available 
free from the department. In brief, 
there are four levels of accreditation: 
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—M.K.O., Iowa 


CrepiT carps: given for each course 
successfully completed. The amount 
of credit depends on the number of 
hours needed to complete the course. 


First CertiricaTE: given to those 
who have completed 40 hours of 
training in specified courses. 

CERTIFICATE OF Procress: given 
for 120 hours in specified areas. 

Diretoma: given for 240 hours in 
specified areas. 


Those participating in conference, 
district, and national training in- 
stitutes receive credit cards if they 
satisfactorily complete their work. 
Courses offered in congregations 
can also be counted as credit. When 
such courses have been taken, re- 
port forms from the department 
should be filled in and returned. 
When completed report forms are 
returned to the department credit 
cards will be sent to the congrega- 
tion for distribution. 

Those who wish to secure any of 
the three certificates must take the 
initiative by sending in the course 
cards to the department. They will 
be examined and the appropriate 
certificate will be sent. A diploma 
is sent to the district president and 
the district parish education com- 
mittee chairman for signatures. 
Then it is sent to your pastor so 
that he may present it to the one 
earning it and give proper recogni- 
tion to the recipient. 


Mr. Wegmeyer is director of leader- 
ship education for the Department of 
Parish Education. Readers are invited to 
address questions to Mr. Wegmeyer, c/o 
Department of Parish Education, The 
American Lutheran Church, 422 South 
Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55415. 
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Junior 
Lutheran 


The Story of the Bodelschwinghs 


Have you begun the “Stamps for 
Bethel” project with your group? 
While the Junior Lutherans work at 
preparing the stamps they have gath- 
ered, you can tell them the story of 
the men who made Bethel “The 
Town of Happy Work.” Juniors are 
interested in persons of great courage 
and daring. The story of the Bodel- 
schwinghs is a thrilling one which 
they will enjoy. 


Father Bodelschwingh 


It was a warm summer day in 
1854. The young man on horseback 
paused and looked around at the 
empty market place. He had come 
to hire workers for the harvest for he 
was an overseer of a large estate in 
northern Germany. But that day the 
streets were deserted. 


Then he remembered. Although 
this was a weekday, the annual mis- 
sion festival was being held in the 
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NEWS 


By Exxta M. Osten 


town church. Fredrich, that was the 
young man’s name, was interested in 
missions, too. Since he couldn’t do 
any business, he decided to attend. 

He tied his horse to the hitching 
post and entered the church. Just 
then he heard the minister say, “Is 
there no one in this church who will 
answer the call?” And _ suddenly, 
Fredrich knew what he wanted to 
do. In his heart he answered, “Yes, I 
will!” 

Fredrich had been working as 
an overseer following an illness. He 
hoped the work in the fresh air 
would help him to regain his 
strength. Now he was anxious to 
take up his studies again and pre- 
pare for his new work as a mis- 
sionary. 

Four years later his studies were 
completed. Then he had to take a 
physical examination to find out if 
his health would permit him to go 
to a foreign field. He was greatly 
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disappointed when he failed to pass 
this examination. He believed it 
was his duty to find work to do for 
whoever appealed to him for help. 
After his death in 1910, the 
youngest son, Dr. Fredrich, took 
over his father’s work. He followed 
the example of his father in showing 
love and concern for the homeless, 
the helpless, and the handicapped. 
Today Bethel at Bielefeld is known 
all over the world and thousands 


of people help support its work. 
We Can Help 


Stamps for Bethel is one way in 
which many patients at Bethel can 
be put to work. Some of them were 
once stamp collectors. They are the 
very ones who can sort and classify 
the stamps. 

Other patients can unwrap the 
packages of stamps that are sent in. 
Sull others are busy cleaning, wash- 
ing, and drying the stamps. All 
this work is very necessary as the 
stamps are sold again to collectors. 

Every Junior Lutheran all over 
the United States and Canada can 
have a part in working for Bethel. 
Begin now to gather all the used 
envelopes from the mail. Suggest 
to your group that they gather used 
envelopes from all their friends and 
neighbors, and especially those with 
commemorative stamps. 

Use a part of each session to cut 
the stamps from the envelopes. Be 
sure to follow the directions as 
given in the Stamps for Bethel 
leaflet. 

Write for a copy of the leaflet 
mentioned last month if you do not 
have one. Join the ranks of workers 
for Bethel! 
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For Lesson 


Enrichment 


American Uniform Series 


SESSIONS FOR DECEMBER 


By Cart F. WELLER 


| Pans TEACHER perhaps has 
the advantage when preparing 
these lessons. Time is limited in 
class; pupils can handle just so 
much. But the teacher might have a 
little more time (and a little more 
inclination to study). As a result 
the teacher may have a whole new 
aspect of Christ as Christ relates to 
the individual as a person. 


UNIT 2—THE GREAT MESSIAH 
The lessons in this unit are ba- 
sically pictures—word pictures. Any 
flat pictures, films, filmstrips, sym- 
bols, and other visual aids you can 
add to those provided in the ma- 
terial will also be helpful. Be sure 
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you know what explanation you 
will give for the visuals you supply. 


Lesson |O—A Priest 


Melchizedek is one of the mys- 
terious characters of the Bible. We 
wish we knew much more about 
him; what we do know is most in- 
triguing. His name is mentioned just 
once in Genesis (14:18), once in the 
Book of Psalms (110:4), and in 
eight verses in the Book of Hebrews. 
However, these few give us enough 
on which to build a lesson. 

You will want to check in your 
Bible dictionary for a definition of 
“priest” and “high priest.” Do not 
rely on your memory. A little re- 
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search now may mean a new dis- 
covery you can use with your class. 
For some the word “priest” has an 
unpleasant flavor. It’s a_ perfectly 
good word that will be used to good 
advantage in class if you can decide 
on a definition with an unprejudiced 
view. 

Basically, Melchizedek was im- 
portant in the Abraham story be- 
cause he was God’s representative. 
He was also the forerunner of latter 
priests. Most of all he is remembered 
as the forerunner of Christ, the great 
High Priest. 

In your study or at teachers’ meet- 
ing it may be helpful to list the 
characteristics of Melchizedek and 
his priesthood in one column and 
the characteristics of Jesus and his 
priesthood in another column. Then 
list reasons why the priesthood of 
each is similar and also list how it is 
different. 

For example, Melchizedek brought 
an offering of bread and wine to 
Abraham. Jesus offered bread and 
wine to his disciples at the last Pass- 
over he celebrated with them on 
earth. Immediately we think of the 
Holy Communion as celebrated in 
our churches. Why? Isn’t it more 
than that bread and wine are used 
on these three occasions? 

The purpose of the lesson is to em- 
phasize the greatness of the Messiah, 
Jesus, our Lord. Understanding him 
as our high priest will help us wor- 
ship him, who came on Christmas. 


Lesson |11—A King 


Kings as such have been out of 
fashion for a good many years. Most 
of us would be hard put to name the 
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reigning monarchs in the world to- 
day, not counting Queen Elizabeth 
and the kings of the Scandinavian 
countries. We’re grateful that our 
forefathers insisted that the United 
States be governed by elected off- 
cials. Yet without hesitation we call 
Jesus our King. In fact we call him, 
after the biblical injunction, “King 
of kings, and Lord of lords.” 

As you study in preparation for 
this lesson you will want to consider 
kingship on three levels. Your teach- 
er’s guide and concordance will be 
helpful at this point. First you will 
want to list the characteristics of the 
kingship of the Messiah as pictured 
by Micah in the lesson text. Don’t 
try to probe too deeply at first; take 
the words for what they say to you 
at the moment. 

Then list the characteristics of Da- 
vid, the king. Some of these will be 
carried over into the next column. 
In the third list, write down the 
characteristics of Jesus, our King. 

Any other information about 
kings and kingship among God’s 
people that you can add to the back- 
ground material provided can also 
be most helpful, according to the 
age level of your class. Adults, of 
course, can discuss these matters 
more in depth than primary age 
children. 

The Jews misunderstood what 
kind of a king Jesus would be for 
them. Some thought he would be a 
“bread king” and others were as 
equally erroneous. Are we in danger 
of promoting false conceptions of 
the work of Jesus by what we teach? 
Preparation for this lesson may make 
the difference. Do I appreciate my 
King more this Advent season? 
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Lesson 12—A Savior 


The lessons during the Advent 
season have been talking about the 
meaning of Christmas before we 
consider anew the fact of Christmas. 
Note that this lesson will be an op- 
portunity to lift up the crucified 
Christ, an unusual note for some 
in this season, but nevertheless a le- 
gitimate one. 

A thorough study of the Bible text 
and the place of Ahaz in the royal 
lineage is necessary for this lesson. 
Recall the conclusions you reached 
about the kingship when you con- 
sidered the place of David in the 
preceding lesson. Things had come 
to a sorry state among God’s people. 
Yet God not only kept his promise, 
he reinforced it with more details 
about what would take place. 


In class, or in teachers’ meeting, 
a study of the word “Immanuel,” 
will be interesting. The word means, 
“God with us.” List the implications 
of this word when first used by 
Isaiah, when Jesus was born, and at 
the present moment. The word oc- 
curs only in Isaiah 7:14 and 8:8. 

Look at Hymn 2 in Service Book 
and Hymnal, “O come, O come, 
Emmanuel.” With the help of your 
concordance trace down the biblical 
sources of the descriptions given in 
the hymn. For example, where in 
the Bible do you find “Key of Da- 
vid”? Tie these thoughts together 
with the refirain, “... shall come to 
thee, O Israel.” Have these words 
any meaning for us today? Has 
man’s need for a savior changed? 


This lesson will allow time to 
consider the implications of Christ- 
mas. Teachers covet these opportu- 
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nities. The best Christmas in the 
world (Christmas by the standards 
of men) will be spoiled if there isn’t 
room for the Savior. Think again of 
the glorious descriptions given Jesus 
by Isaiah’s prophecy. 


Lesson 13—Born as Promised 


This lesson may seem like an anti- 
climax after all the Christmas prep- 
arations and celebrations. Is there 
anything more that can be said about 
Christmas at this point? Perhaps 
not. But faith can be strengthened, 
doubts removed, and fears lessened 
by what you do in class on the Sun- 
day after Christmas. 


It may seem unimportant to us 
when we read how Matthew empha- 
sizes the ancestry of Jesus. But since 
it was important to the ancient Jews, 
it should mean something to us. By 
listing the ancestry of Jesus, God as- 
sures us that the Messiah has come 
as he has promised. Then we can 
begin to see Christ as the fulfillment 
of all God’s promises. 


Review the key prophecies you’ve 
discussed in the lessons for this unit. 
Put these verses and others you 
think important for the lesson on a 
time line. How would you have felt 
had you heard Micah’s message? 
What about Isaiah’s promise of Em- 
manuel? Would your faith have 
been strengthened by his words? 


Now make the application in con- 
temporary terms and for our times. 
Is it heartening to you to look at 
Christ and then see in him the ful- 
fillment of prophecy? Here is the 
Priest-King-Savior who was born as 
promised. What has his impact on 
the world been? How has he 
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changed our lives? Or, supposing he 
had not come, how would our lives 
be different? 

This is a lesson about the inter- 
vention of God on behalf of men. 
He invaded history in his Son, our 
Savior. He protected his infant Son 
when enemies desired his death. 
(But he didn’t protect him when 


the first Good Friday came along.) 

Is God aloof from history today? 
Has he written the world off as a 
bad job? Is God still our friend? 
Does Jesus, his Son, still approach 
the throne of his Father in our be- 
half? Christmas gives us the an- 
swers. The answer is still Emman- 
uel, God with us, born as promised. 


Augsburg Graded Series 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


About God and Me 

Unir 4 offers a change of pace. 
Lessons 12-16 are written as a unit, 
for church schools have different 
amounts of class time before Christ- 
mas. Individual class sessions can be 
arranged according to each local sit- 
uation. 

Examine carefully the questions at 
the bottom of page 42 and at the top 
of page 43 in the teacher’s guide. 
These relate to 

® the amount of time you have, 

® the Bible stories, 

© the pupil book activity, 

® hymns and suggested activities. 

Fill in the chart on page 43 in 
rough form and then add more de- 
tailed plans week by week. 

Worship can be particularly mean- 
ingful for the first grader at Christ- 
mas. Somehow the Babe in the man- 
ger is real and approachable, even 
while filling him with a sense of 
wonder and awe. You may want to 
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have your class gather around a 
manger scene during these weeks in 


Advent. 


My Second Sunday School Book 


The lessons suggested for Decem- 
ber (Lessons 13, 14, 15, and 17) 
should be used in the way that seems 
best to the teacher. Perhaps you al- 
ready have your activities and proj- 
ects planned for the month. You 
may want to consider one of these: 

Make a frieze. Use a long sheet of 
shelf paper, marked off into sections 
so that each child can draw one par- 
ticular scene. 

Make a creche. This can be an in- 
dividual or a group project. A creche 
on a small scale can be made from 
paper or clay. A larger model can 
be made with papier mache. 

Have some informal dramatiza- 
tions of the Christmas story. These 
can be most effective in your own 
classroom. A minimum of props—a 
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simple headdress, a shepherd’s staff, 
a doll—can make the dramatization 
a special occasion. 


God Speaks to Me 


Lessons 15, 16, 17, and a review 
are suggested for December. Un- 
doubtedly you will organize the les- 
sons and the activities around the 
Advent season and Christmas. But 
with all the preparations for lessons 
and for the Christmas observance, 
don’t forget that you will be teach- 
ing persons. These must be helped 
to understand and to grow in Christ. 


Perhaps you will have a manger 
scene on your interest table during 
the season to stimulate conversation 
about the Christmas story. The 
church is under more obligation 
than ever to tell the true story of 
Christmas. You will want to teach 
so carefully that your students will 
not have to unlearn some of the story 
when they are older. 

Let the children handle, arrange, 
and rearrange the figures. Primaries 
can move easily from the fanciful to 
the real. Make the Christmas story 
real for your class. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Listening to God 


Lesson 13 reminds us that God 
our Creator is a living and active 
God, one who is present in history 
today. Discuss this concept with 
your class in terms they can under- 
stand—how God daily cares for us 
and all mankind and how his peo- 
ple honor, serve, obey, and love him 
in return. Your discussion will carry 
naturally to Lesson 14, emphasizing 
the trust Peter had when things 
looked hopeless. 

Lesson 16 and 17: Fourth graders 
are at an age when the true mean- 
ing of the Christmas story can come 
through in spite of the bright lights 
of commercialization. Use the second 
Article of the Creed to awaken the 
imagination of your class. Help 
them put themselves at the birth- 
place of Jesus and share in this mir- 
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acle. Help them see the hand of God 
in the story of the blind man, who 
knew personally the power of God, 
and believed. 


God's Chosen People 


Lessons 13, 14, 15: Have you been 
using maps to help tell the story of 
the Exodus? Have the class help 
you find the places where God’s 
people stopped or where a particular 
event took place. Take hold of the 
applications to contemporary living 
you may discover in your prepara- 
tion. For example, the challenge to 
be good stewards for God. There is 
the example of stewardship in the 
Exodus; there is your own personal 
example of stewardship the class 
sees. 

Do your best to make the transi- 
tion from the time of Moses to the 
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Christmas story a smooth one. There 
is definitely a tie between the two; 
children must be helped to see the 
connection. Whether you are teach- 
ing a story of Moses or the story of 
the birth of Christ you are not just 
teaching ancient history. This is a 
living heritage for Christians alive 
today. Our goal is to help boys and 
girls live in Christ. Advent offers 
many spiritual opportunities. 


The March of Faith 


Lesson 13: It may be well to limit 
your discussion to the area most 
closely related to your own state or 
district. You might have the class 
examine the history of your state to 
find some of the important religious 
events in the early settlements there. 

Lesson 14: Most congregations 
have a copy of the chart, “Lutherans 
in North America.” This will help 
you trace the history of the various 
synods for your class. When was 
your congregation founded. 

Lesson 15: Your own church can 
be the source of material for this les- 
son. Each student may take one ex- 
ample in their church—a picture, a 
carving, the music—and prepare a 
brief report about the subject and 
what it means to the congregation. 


Lesson 16: There are many helps 
available to help your preparation of 
a lesson on the liturgy. Because of 
limited time you may want to pur- 
sue one or two points and save the 
others for a special meeting of the 
class during the holidays. 


Forward with Christ 


Lesson 13 can conclude with a 
study of the Second Article of the 
Creed. Does the article tell us all we 
must know about the Son of God? 

Lesson 14 presents a lesson on 
stewardship. Sound Bible study and 
frank facing of the issues involved is 
necessary if young people are to be 
led to use their time, talent, and 
treasure in the kingdom of God. 
Here is a positive approach to the 
Seventh Commandment. 

Lesson 15: Studying Jesus’ para- 
bles reminds us of a key to his 
method of teaching. This can also 
be a key to successful teaching on 
our part. Can you bring the lesson 
to the student in terms of experi- 
ences familiar to him? 

Lesson 16: Use the hymnal as a 
resource with this lesson. The con- 
fessional parts of the liturgy are 
often misunderstood. What does it 
mean to be forgiven? 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


The People and the Promise 
Lessons 13-16: One of the chief 

purposes of the course is to present 

an Old Testament survey. This 
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means that you will not have time 
to consider every detail in the Old 
Testament, but it does mean that 
you will be building a body of 
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knowledge which can be perma- 
nent for the class. 

Think of Unrr 1, an introduction 
to the course, the Bible, creation and 
the first sin. 

Think of Unrr 2, the beginning of 
the red thread of God’s promise of 
land, nation, and blessing. Help the 
class trace this red thread through 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 
Students should be able to find the 
stories of these four men in Genesis 
without too much difficulty. Can 
they? Continual review is important. 

Unir 3 is the preparation for life 
in the Promised Land. Now map- 
work becomes more important. 


Good News 


Lesson 13: Are you sure of the 
meaning of “parable”? What are 
the implications in each of the par- 
ables studied in this lesson (Mark 
4:1-34)? Why is “hearing” so im- 
portant? 

Lessons 14-16: The signs of God’s 
kingly power will be important for 
these lessons. Looking back at Old 
Testament prophecy during this Ad- 
vent season will be natural. Why 
should God use so many and differ- 
ent kinds of signs when he wanted 
to show mankind the extent of his 
love? Since the Christmas story is 
on all minds anyway, make use of 
the opportunities to tie these 
thoughts to your lessons. 


On the Way 


Lessons 13-15 conclude your study 
of the Ten Commandments. Discuss 
with each one “thought, word, and 
deed.” How are these command- 
ments kept or broken in class. 
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Problems of growing, not only in 
faith, but just plain growing up, 
somehow often seem more pro- 
nounced during Advent and Christ- 
mas. Seeking to do God’s will, the 
encouragement of the Command- 
ments, should be the goal to which 
the teacher points each pupil. 


Why are questions asked in class? 
To get the teacher off the track? Or 
to voice a deep concern on the part 
of the questioner? It takes all the 
wisdom at the teacher’s command 
to help: students find answers. Is it 
always necessary to answer the ques- 
tion at the moment it is asked? 
What do you do after you say, “I’m 
glad you asked that.” 


Opening our Bibles 


Lessons 13-16 continue the study 
of the books of Moses and open the 
historical books for class discussion. 
Lesson 13 will be an opportunity for 
a good summary of your class dis- 
cussions thus far. Already you will 
be considering the victory that is 
ours through Christ. 

Time does not permit a thorough 
study of each historical book. The 
brief study provided does allow for 
summarizing some of the important 
points to be remembered about each 
book. Members of the class should 
be encouraged to continue study on 
their own. 


Keep in mind that you are dis- 
cussing God active in history among 
vibrant people. This means that you 
will give more than a passing men- 
tion to the Christmas story. Show 
how God was preparing his people 
for the visitation of his Son when 
you teach the Old Testament. 
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Bible Storytime 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 


By EstTELLte GriFFEN 


C HRISTMAS means many things 
to many people. But to the 
Christian, Christmas is a season of 
great activity filled with delight, con- 
cern, joy, and sorrow. To the church 
school teacher, Christmas is the op- 
portunity to make very real God’s 
love in Christ. 

What will that special Christmas 
activity be for your class? Perhaps 
your preschoolers will make greet- 
ing cards to share with others, 
Christmas tree decorations to share 
with the family, a class poster to 
share with each other and with the 
church school, or a special activity 
as a part of the church school Christ- 
mas program. 


Christmas Greetings 

Almost every family sends Christ- 
mas greetings. But a special card 
made by the child especially for a 
specific person can have a great deal 
of meaning. Pictures from last year’s 
Christmas greetings, from Sunday 
school leaflets or magazines can be 
used to complete this special card. 

Perhaps you want to try making a 
Christmas greeting with a_ bold, 
colorful cover design using finger 
paint. Large index cards with a 
smooth finish work very well. Col- 
ored felt pens can be used to make 


Miss Griffen is director of preschool edu- 
cation for the Department of Parish Educa- 
tion. 
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colorful designs on the greeting. 
Perhaps you would like to prepare 
some cut-outs of the nativity scene 
and let the children paste these on 
the card. There are many ways to 
decorate greetings and each teacher 
will want to choose one that seems 
most appropriate for him and _ his 
class. The Christmas greeting itself 
will need to be written in the card 
ahead of time by the teacher or 
helper. 


Tree Decorations 

Christmas wrapping paper pasted 
on cardboard tubes (from waxed pa- 
per or paper toweling) are simple to 
make and very decorative for the 
family tree. A small scene from the 
Christmas story may be pasted on 
the tube to complete the decoration. 
Decorated stars, a triangle picture 


Christmas wrap, cards, paste, and card- 
board tubes provide inexpensive ingre- 
dients for attractive tree decorations. 


hanging, or a sequence of silhouettes 
are also possible tree decorations 
bearing the message of Christmas. 


Class Poster 


Perhaps Christmas is the season 
where a unit activity has special sig- 
nificance. A composite poster made 
by all the children in the class can 
be very interesting as a working-to- 
gether activity and also something to 
be shared with others. The class 
poster can depict a scene from the 
Christmas story. Characters can be 
cut from colored construction paper 
by other children. They might be 
silhouettes of the Christmas story 
arranged and pasted by the younger 
children. Drawing the characters of 
the Christmas story on a large sheet 
of wrapping paper is most interest- 
ing for five-year-olds who have al- 
ready learned to draw pictures of 


people which can be identified. 


Christmas Program 


Sometimes a church school invites 
each class or department to take part 
in the Christmas program. If your 
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Torn paper and free-form fig- 
ures combine to make a nativity 
scene which is not only a lesson, 
but a class experience. 


congregation has such a program 
your class can learn to dramatize the 
Christmas story as a part of the pre- 
sentation. Let it be a voluntary ex- 
pression by the children using the 
language they would use to tell the 
glorious story. Making a large song 
book illustrating a Christmas story 
displaying the pictures as the chil- 

ren sing a song can be a different 
and interesting portrayal of the 
Christmas message. 

Life-size figures from the Christ- 
mas story made from cardboard and 
moved about by the children is an- 
other interesting way to present the 
Christmas message. 


Do Something Special! 


Magazines which speak to the 
homemaker often include sugges- 
tions for doing special things at 
Christmas time. Some of these sug- 
gestions can be transferred to the 
story of Christmas for the Christian. 
If you are willing to think and plan, 
try out and hope, you can do some- 
thing special for Christmas for the 
children you teach. Christmas is a 
special time. Do something special! 
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BAPTISM 
PES 3 OA akan ee alee ja ltels.,, <2 
Questions and Anavenc 7 OKe a Sil 
BIBLE 
About Bible Emphasis Week. July, 30 
American Bible Society...... Sept., 18 
"Apostle to the Indians'..... .July, 21 


Teaching the Word of Prophecy. Oct., 4 
Treasures for a New Age..... Aug., 4 


Why Study About the Bible?. Oct., 10 
THE BIBLE: BOOK OF FAITH 

"The Bible: Book of Faith’ Sept., 4 

Direct Lines _Aug., 32; Sept., 17 

Junior Lutheran News. Sept., 24 

Leadership '64......... _. Sept., 21 


PS a Sept., 42 


Parish. Education Plans May, 30 
Oy teen, 4 _.... June, 34 
Questions and Answers......Apr., 28 
Why Study About the Bible?. .Oct., 10 
BIBLE EMPHASIS WEEK 
About Bible Emphasis Week. July, 30 
Parish Education Plans........ Apr., 24 
hen May, 30; June, 34; Aug., 34 
BIBLE STUDY 
Direct ingstass yae TAUGH SZ 


Home Meetings for Bible ‘Study 


Se AONE LE MONS lt 

Pan Se May, 42; July, ‘42; Sept., 42 
TOR Ae a nse REE Ei Nov., 42 
Questions and Answers..... June, 25 
Treasures for a New Age....Aug., 4 
What's New to View? June, 15 
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BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


Direchalinesvi wrtesd meas aeate: Nov., 15 
What's New to View?........ Aug., 12 
CATECHISM 
Questions and Answers......Mar., 28 
CHILDREN 
The Arts in Christian Education 
PER ARR eae Se Bae gee Jan., 8; Feb., 20 
The Church's Ministry With Children 
eee), PN Orn - 5ae Sie Mes bal ie hah June, 7 
iver CicleseBanancamen nese, Sept., 8 
Interpreting the Universe to Children 
oh ooo PRRs oe oat hip Siem eain July, 9 
Paintings of Bible Stories..... Feb., 22 
Readiness for Religion ..... June, 20 


That Children May Hear the Good 


INieNUSiinaicrce .actumwinnd ben kaye Apr., 14 
CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOL 
Aswas Matton Ot IkaCiaas ee ee @ciz3 
50 Years—Bringing to Children the 
Love of God..... Jan., * 
How Is the Teacher Different? Apr., 
Our Elementary Schools ..... Apr., : 


May, 16; June, 28; July, 31; Aug., 27 
Sept., 26; Oct., 23; Nov., 25; Dec., 19 
Religion Curriculum for the Christian 
Kindergarten............. Nov., 30 
CHRISTMAS 
Bible Storytime Enrichments ..Dec., 37 
The Children's Christmas Service—Why 
Not After Christmas?......Dec., 13 


DineGt Wineshee. eee er Noy: IS: 
"Journey Into Christmas’... .Nov., 20 
Our Elementary Schools _.Nov., 25 
Questions and Answers meNoviqes 2 
What's New to View?........Nov., 17 


CHURCH YEAR 
The Children's Christmas Service—Why 


Not After Christmas?...... Dec., 13 
bon SESSA IE. nat eat t aigthe a, trols Apr., 42 
CONFIRMATION WORKSHOPS 

As a Matter of Fact. .Mar., 3; Apr., 3 
Confirmation Workshops ..May, 4 
Meetings, Meetings, Meetings. .June, 4 
Parish Education Plans........Jan., 19 
..May, 30 


CONVERSION 
On "Being Right with God" and 


"Growing in Christ’ a Deea.4: 

Questions and Answers -Ochy 3il 
CURRICULUM 

As a Matter of Fact.......... May, 3 

Junior Lutheran 'News aang 6 

DRE Ree ..Feb., 24; Sept., 24 

Pa Shlveitee ata wihcko romance eee 
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Why Study About the Bible?. .Oct., 10 
Religion Curriculum for the Christian 


Kindergarten. 4. 0 Nov., 30 
The Teaching Materials of the ALC 
PRE ch ded carat ea eee May, 20 
Tools to Do the Job.....°.... Jan., 12 


CURRICULUM—JUNIOR HIGH 
As a Matter of Fact. Sept., 3; Nov., 3 
"Confirmation: A Study Document" 


a i NOR ee a Nov., 3 
Confirmation Workshops. ..... May, 4 
eadershipe 64 sue Sept., 21 
Questions and Answers...... @cty sil 

CURRICULUM—SENIOR HIGH 
As a Matter of Fact..........Mar., 3 
"Getting the Bible's Message’. Oct., 17 


Weadenship. 64.05. enn Sept., 21 
Meetings, Meetings, Meetings. .June, 4 
Parish Education Plans....... Jan., 19 

Feb., 26; Apr., 24; May, 30; Nov., 30 
Questions and Answers..... Nov., 32 
Questions? Whose Questions? Sept., 6 


Some Thoughts on Those Mixed-up 
Tééns.ia, ce cl ee eee Sept., 12 
Teachers Are Asking........ Dec., 9 


This | Believe — About Senior High 
Education #4: eee Feb., 10 


"Your Neighbor's Faith'....Nov., 12 
Youth Education: Insulation Against 
God 2.5% iA ae eee July, 6 
DOCTRINE 
On "Being Right with God" and 
) Growing) sine Christman Dec., 4 
EVANGELISM 
Direct Binésoupea se Jan., 18; Feb., 28 
Questions and Answers..... July, 19 


That Children May Hear the Good 


News2: Adak eee Apr., 14 
What's 'New to View?..... Jan., 24 
INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM SERIES 
Parish Education Plans..... Feb., 26 
The Teaching Materials of the ALS 
Scr eee ee _.May, 20 
INSTITUTES 


See Leadership Education 
JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION 
"On Being Right with God" and 


"Growing in Christ" Dec., 4 
LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 
Asia) Matterol acti a aan Apr., 3 
Silos ta Noha a CRTC May, 3; June, 3 
"The Bible: Book of Faith"... .Sept., 4 
Direct Lines...... Mar., 27; May, 26 
Dats oe, ae ee Sept., 17 
The Elite 8 Earned Diplomas in 1963 
Cae eBe. =e iets More cage er ee Apr., 4 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


eadetshipe64.« res. ee co. Sept., 21 
A Look at Leadership—1964. .Jan., 20 
More About 1964 Leadership Educa- 


TOM Mpa eer: komen eS May, 10 
Parish Education Plans...... Mar., 32 
3 ats aan eh e keen a ee ees June, 34 
Questions and Answers...... Feb., 14 


Reape eh ear July, 19; Aug., 16 
The Teaching Materials of the ALC 


RAEN ee ies hs keer te May, 20 
A 25-year-old Institute or Training Is 
BicSainenliexas@umeg, pin. ek. July, 14 
MISSIONS 
Junior Lutheran News........ Feb., ee 
Pep nei att SE ee Mar., 24; Apr., 
“Mission Among Millions''....Mar., 4 
Parish Education Plans...... ‘Mar., 32 
Welcome to India.......... Mar., 19 
OLD TESTAMENT 
Fun with the Prophets...... Nov., 4 
= Boiron acct tee anata ae a Dec., 16 
Teaching the Word of Prophecy. Oct., 4 
What's New to View?........ Dec., 22 
PARISH EDUCATION 
WspanMaiten ot hac. 0.9... 3. Jan., 3 
.May, 3; Aug., 3; Oct., 3; Nov 


Introducing the Board of Parish Edu- 


(CERITICUY Gia brokered Seen June, 12 
Parish Education Plans ...... Aug., 34 
oo a BO CN 5 UM Rt SN Ne Rar aay Feb., 26 
Questions and Answers......June, 25 
PRESCHOOL 
The Lesson that Stunk........ July, 12 
lliools tow Dothe:JObwuss 5... Jan., 12 
Tried Anything New Lately?..Aug., 7 
What's New to View?........ Aug., 12 
PROPHECY 
Fun With the Prophets........ Nov., 4 
S106 Buote Spe ee Byexe,, {es 
Teaching the Word of Prophecy. Oct., 4 
What's New to View?........ Decaezz 
PUBLICITY 
Bigger and Better VCS...... Mar., 14 
Publicize: rour VES i. 228. Mar., 10 
RESEARCH 
As a Matter of Fact..... Aug., 3 
Readiness for Religion..... June, 20 
SOCIAL CONCERN 
Enlist in the War on Poverty. .Aug., 10 
Junior Lutheran News........ Feb., 24 
eee se eee Se Ll Nov., 28 
Pet Se eee cee ae ..Sept., 42 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
The Children's Christmas Service—Why 
Not After Christmas? Dec., 13 
An ldea for Advent... . Nov., 10 


DECEMBER 1964 


STEWARDSHIP 


Junior Lutheran News ...... Apr., 26 

Our Elementary Schools... .. Dec., 19 

Parish Education Plans...... Apr., 24 
SUMMER ACTIVITIES 

Direct) inesaaasee June, 32; July, 28 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Questions and Answers......Feb., 14 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AT HOME 

As a Matter of Fact.......... Apr., 3 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

Our Elementary Schools May, 16 


PAR SS-L Pot eh ek di ee eres Mar., 42 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Church Workers' Courses in VCS 

PRS Ge ad ee, eee Mar., 
Direct Lines. Mar., x 


The Elite 8 Earned Diplomas in 1963 


PO Nt eR NI 5 MAS Ee Apr., 4 
A Look at Leadership....... Jan., 20 
Parish Education Plans...... Mar., 32 
Questions and Answers......Feb., ‘ 

Echt ent: Gan, 5 Waele July, 19; Aug., 

TEACHING 
Dieexenm GS. Goa eee cow aes: Feb., 28 
50 Years—Bringing to Children the 

EOveoleGoduee reese: Jan., 4 
Questions and Answers......Mar., 28 
Teachers Are Asking... . Dec., 9 
Treasure in Earthen Vessels Feb., 4 
Understanding Students......May, 13 


Why Not Try Helping Teachers Apr., 8 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 

Bigger and Better VCS..... Mar., 14 

Church Worker's Courses in VCS 


SEA 4 A eos ieee 2 Ene Marae 2 
Diligent, Creative Hands. . May, 6 
Direchlllines ene Mar., 27; Apr., 22 
Ee eST Rte Noehien tea ee ne le oe Mar., 42 
Parish Education Plans. Apr., 24 
Rublicizes youn ViCSie eer Mar., 10 
silirust: anade@bey, sae _Mar., 4 
What's New to View?.... Apr., 19 


WORSHIP AND CHURCH MUSIC 
Music Unites the School and the 


Shurchy eee creer ee Oct., 23 
Questions and Answers. . Mar., 28 
YOUTH 

Some Thoughts on Those Mixed-up 
UReYq ieee ee ace Sept., 12 
Teachers Are Asking... .. eee Decay, 
This | Believe —About Senior High 
Edifcationi. secs ewe ane Feb., 10 
What's New to View?... Jan., 24 
Youth Education: Insulation Against 
God? eer a et eneee July, 6 
4 


Dear Nate: BY 


What do you remember when you 
think about Christmas? I always re- 
member the time I sang “We three 
kings of orient are” with three oth- 
er boys in a Sunday school program. 
I wasn’t convinced when the teacher 
assured me though there were just 
three gifts brought to the child Je- 
sus, there could have been more than 
three kings. I’ve always felt I was 
the one who didn’t have a gift. 

Recently I saw a picture of, the 
kings from the Middle Ages. One 
king was pictured as a young man, 
one was middle-aged, andi the third 
elderly, representing the ages of 
man. [ve never given it much 
thought before, but it is an interest- 
ing representation. 

I also remember attending a mid- 
night Christmas Eve service in a 
California cathedral that took my 
breath away. There were no Christ- 
mas trees in the sanctuary. The dec- 
orations consisted only of candles, 
polished brass, and poinsettias. It 
may have been the mood of the sea- 
son, but I'll never forget the sight. 
Ever since I’ve compared church 
sanctuaries at Christmas with the 
brilliant impression candles, brass, 
and poinsettias beautifully displayed 
can make. — 
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How different the feeling last year 
when again at our church the poin- 
settias were lined up at the altar rail 
like so many children who didn’t 
dare step out of line. ’'m glad the 
Lord doesn’t plant flowers in rows, 
and lets some grow taller and others 
grow shorter. 

This is the time for that holy ten- 
sion—the struggle between “the way 
we've always done it” and “‘let’s try 
something new this year.” I can’t 
tell you which is best. But there’s 
nothing worse than having someone 
growl about Christmas programs 
and decorations when consecrated 
and concentrated effort have been 
put into the celebration. 

And it isn’t too difficult to under- 
stand why Christmas should have all 
this emphasis. After all, when God 
wanted to send someone to man- 
kind, he sent his Best, his Son. More 
than at any other time of the year, 
Christmas demands our best—in the 
spirit of the childlike awe and faith 
we wish we could recapture. 

So I'll take “We three kings,” 
sung by a choir of 100 if necessary. 
Pll take evergreens, brass, candles, 
tinsel, poinsettias—churches decorat- 
ed out to the street. And I'll take the 
lusty but devotional singing of 
carols, and a quiet meditation by the 
pastor reminding me how much I 
need God’s Best. Sometimes even 
the scratchy recording in the shop- 
ping center can bring the message 
to memory. But with each “Merry 
Christmas” I speak, I hope I can 
show how grateful I am that God’s 


Son was born for me. 


Yours, 
Puit 


LUTHERAN TEACHER 


1965 


Aauit 


QUARTERLY 
January-March 


NOT FOR CHILDREN 


Jesus said, “Let the little children come to me.” And come, they do. 
Sunday after Sunday churches are filled with little children learning about 
Jesus. What about adults? Adults need to learn, too. Here is a study pre- 
pared especially for adults and young adults: MATTHEW—GOSPEL OF 
THE KINGDOM. This is the Jan.-March 1965 quarterly of International 
Uniform Series. The adult quarterly and the young adult quarterly are 
each 40c; the teacher’s quarterly is 90c. No, this isn’t kid stuff. These 
lessons on the life and teachings of Jesus as they are set forth in the first 
Gospel are strictly for adults. 
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Augsburg 
Gift Books 
for Children 


{INIS 


GOD’S WONDERFUL WORLD by John Travers Moore is a book of poetry 
that will delight the hearts of boys and girls ages 3-10. Gay illustrations enhance 
the imaginative thoughts of the poet. Cloth, 32 pages, 10%x8”. $2.50 


A SECRET FOR CHRISTMAS by Nathan Zimelman is the story of Juan 
Garcia Lopez who has no money for a very special gift. See how Juan and 
his friends are able to buy the gifts of their choice. Ages 4-10. Paper over 
board, 32 pages, 74x8%”. $1.50 


JESUS HAS MANY NAMES by Beverly Larsen is an alphabet book for 
children ages 4-10. A short meditation is built around each of 26 names— 
Anointed, Bread of Life, Cornerstone, Door, Exalted. Heavy paper cover, 
24 pages, Thx8%”. $1.00 


426 South 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 
57 East Main St Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Ci] - con 18th St., Omaha, Neb. 68102 
Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98121 


ot West 6th St. Austin, Texas 7876) 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 26 4th St. N.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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